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Present  Day  Opportunities  in 
Literature 


By  JOHN  O'HARA  COSGRAVB,  Editor  Everybody's  Magazine 


THIS  is  the  day  of  the  writer.  This 
is  the  new  opportunity.  The 
growth  of  the  population  and  com- 
pulsory education  have  created  a  great 
host  of  readers  whose  demand  for  in- 
formation and  entertainment  are  sup- 
plied by  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
book  publishers.  No  sUch  great  reading 
public  exists  elsewhere  as  in  America,  and 
nowhere  else  is  there  such  a  multiplica- 
tion of  agencies  of  literary  information 
and  entertainment. 

In  the  life  of  a  nation  which  begins  its 
day  with  the  morning  paper  and  con- 
sumes millions  of  magazines  per  month, 
there  must  be  a  place  for  the  professionals 
who  supply  the  material  these  publica- 
tions print. 

In  the  perspective,  the  capitalist  pro- 
prietor, the  printer,  the  general  publishing 
manager,  the  editor,  may  bulk  large  as 
against  the  author;  but  what  are  they 
really  but  his  agents  before  the  public? 
The  author  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  publish- 
ing, and  at  this  era  he  has  come  into  his 
own.  Never  before  has  there  been  so 
great  a  demand  for  the  written  product. 
Never  before  have  the  fruits  of  mind  and 
imagination  commanded  such  high  re- 
muneration. When  authors  buy  houses 
and  farms  and  live  the  lives  of  country 
gentlemen  on  the  profits  of  their  "best 
sellers,"  it  is  obvious  that  some  of  them, 
at  least,  are  securing  rewards  hitherto 
confined  to  commerce  and  manufacture. 

The  opportunity  of  the  young  writer 
is  endless.  The  newspapers  are  waiting 
for  him;  the  magazines  are  seeking  him; 
the  book  publishers  are  ready  to  pounce 


upon  him  as  soon  as  his  head  shows.  But 
he  must  have  value  and  "  be  fit."  Unless 
he  is  a  genius  he  must  wait  long  and  serve 
honestly  the  apprenticeship  that  is  de- 
manded by  life  as  the  wage  of  master- 
ship. And  it  is  the  apprenticeship  to  the 
craft  of  writing  that  the  young  writer 
most  curiously  resents.  Had  he  set  out  to 
practice  law  or  medicine  or  to  paint 
pictures,  he  would  serve  years  in  colleges 
or  hospitals  or  ateliers  before  demanding 
the  right  to  test  the  public's  patience; 
but  because  this  literary  profession  seems 
a  great  free  field  for  all,  and  because  some 
exceptional  individuals  have  leaped  the 
barriers  of  the  inner  circle  at  a  bound,  he 
expects  recognition  and  preferment  for 
his  first  inchoate  efforts.  Let  him  re- 
member the  years  that  his  college  chum 
who  is  studying  law  looks  across  before 
he  may  even  file  his  first  brief;  or  the 
decade  of  probationary  service  the  young 
doctor  anticipates  before  he  may  venture 
to  hang  out  his  own  shingle. 

The  difficult,  intangible  crafts  of  story- 
spinning  or  article-making  can  be  mas- 
tered only  by  practice;  but  the  writer 
has  this  advantage  over  these  others,  that 
he  can  make  the  work  of  learning  his 
trade  earn  him  a  living. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  author- 
ship from  the  classic  or  academic  stand- 
point; but  shall  take  rather  that  phase 
which  chiefly  concerns  the  modern  liter- 
ary aspirant, — ■  the  field  of  the  news- 
papers and  the  magazines. 

Whatever  may  still  be  urged  against 
the  sensationalism  and  inaccuracy  of  the 
daily  press,  there  has  come  within  the  last 
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few  years  a  change  for  the  better  in  the 
conduct  of  great  newspapers  in  the 
large  centers.  Higher  standards  prevail 
in  the  counting-house  as  well  as  in  the 
editorial  room.  A  demand  for  good 
writing  has  been  developed:  where  edi- 
torials are  a  feature,  style  and  authority 
of  information  are  insisted  upon.  The 
new  ethical  standards  of  the  country  and 
a  greater  discrimination  among  readers 
are  partly  responsible  for  this  change. 
More  potent,  perhaps,  is  a  growing  sense 
of  the  higher  carrying  power  of  the  well- 
chosen  word. 

But  the  well-chosen  word  does  not 
come  easily.  The  routine  reporter  can- 
not bring  out  the  romance  and  tragedy  of 
the  news.  To  project  the  human  values 
of  current  happenings,  to  give  them  their 
dramatic  or  sensational  implication,  the 
artist's  touch  is  necessary,  so  there  has 
been  developed  a  class  of  journalists  to 
whose  vividness  or  pungency  of  treatment 
the  term  artistic  may  be  fairly  applied. 
To  these  men  or  women  the  big  stories 
of  the  day,  the  great  trials,  the  unusual 
crimes,  the  distinguished  interviews  are 
entrusted.  Such  writers,  commonly 
called  "star  reporters,"  are  well  paid  and 
acquire  a  reputation  because  they  are 
often  allowed  to  sign  their  articles. 
Better  still,  they  have  opportunities  for 
obtaining  that  experience  of  life  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature  which  can 
be  gained  only  by  adventuring  among 
men  and  affairs.  These  star  reporters, 
if  they  have  the  education  and  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  caliber,  become  after  a 
time  magazine  writers.  Indeed,  the  city 
room  of  the  daily  newspaper  is  the  train- 
ing ground  of  the  article  writer  and  story- 
teller of  to-day.  Such  men  and  women 
as  Lincoln  Steffens,  William  Hard, 
Eleanor  Hoyt  Brainerd,  Ray  Stannard 
Baker,  Harvey  O'Higgins,  Elizabeth 
Jordan,  Samuel  G.  Blythe,  Charles  E. 
Russell,  D.  G.  Phillips,  Lindsay  Denison, 
A.  H.  Lewis, —  to  mention  just  a  few, — 
are  all  graduates  of  newspaperdom,  and 
owe  to  its  discipline  the  power  of  vivid 
presentation  and  the  acquaintance  with 
human  conditions  their  work  discloses. 

I  do  not  now  mean  to  contend  that  a 
newspaper  training  is  essential  to  literary 
success;  for  there  are  manv  authors  who 


have  mastered  their  art  without  under- 
going the  ordeal  of  the  city  room.  The 
journalistic  route,  however,  for  the  rea- 
sons set  forth,  is  a  main  traveled  road  to 
the  attention  of  the  magazine  editor  and 
the  book  publisher,  and  he  who  takes  it 
must  indeed  be  a  mole  if  he  traverses  it 
without  acquiring  some  sort  of  an  educa- 
tion in  life. 

Let  us  see  what  is  the  first  question  the 
experienced  magazine  editor  asks  of  any 
individual  who  desires  to  pass  his  lines : 
What  do  you  know?  Then,  —  What  have 
you  done?  To  have  value  for  an  audience 
saturated  with  superficial  impressions, 
whose  ears  are  deafened  by  the  clamor 
of  the  daily  sensations,  a  writer  must 
have  lived  deeply  into  some  environment 
or  made  himself  a  master  of  some  salient 
facts.  Whoever  would  be  heard  nowa- 
days must  have  something  to  say.  The 
schools  do  not  afford  experience, —  their 
function  is  to  teach  the  aspirant  syntax 
and  form.  So  after  a  man  acquires  skill 
with  the  tools  of  language,  he  must  some- 
where gather  material  to  mould.  Almost 
without  exception,  the  writers  who  to-day 
have  the  public's  ear  have  traveled  in 
many  lands  and  sojourned  in  many  en- 
vironments. Some  have  imposed  knowl- 
edge of  life  upon  high  scholarship.  Others, 
in  making  copy  of  their  experience,  have 
stumbled  upon  the  art  of  original  expres- 
sion. O.  Henry,  who  has  lived  all  over 
America,  and  who  is  perhaps  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  younger  writers  of 
to-day,  evolved  his  own  style.  Lincoln 
Steffens,  a  graduate  of  a  California  and 
of  a  German  University,  has  come  to  his 
present  place  through  the  local  rooms 
of  two  New  York  newspapers.  Neither 
has  facility  at  composition.  Their  words 
are  literally  written  in  the  sweat  of  their 
brows;  but  how  admirably  both  attain 
their  ends;  how  closely  their  words  fit 
their  ideas. 

Jack  London  left  college  to  go  with  his 
father  to  the  Klondike,  hunted  seals  in 
Bering  Sea  and  tramped  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  acquiring  material 
at  first  hand.  Rex  Beach  has  fictionized 
many  of  his  own  commercial  adventures 
in  the  frozen  North  and  actually  lived 
through  the  scenes  of  "The  Spoilers." 
Owen    Wister,    a    Harvard    graduate,    a 
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iawyer  by  profession,  traveled  years  in 
the  West,  shared  bed  and  board  with  the 
heroes  of  his  cow-boy  stories.  A.  H. 
Lewis,  district  attorney  of  Cleveland,  at 
twenty-two,  went  West  and  saturated 
himself  with  the  atmosphere  of  Wolfville 
while  serving  as  a  cow-boy  in  New  Mexico. 
Justus  Miles  Forman,  a  Yale  man,  spent 
years  in  the  study  of  art  in  Paris,  has  lived 
all  over  Europe,  and  spends  months  in 
travel  every  year. 

But  how  is  the  aspirant  grinding  out 
copy  in  a  newspaper  office  to  attain  to 
the  higher  places  of  his  profession?  By 
•expressing  whatever  he  is  given  to  do  as 
well  as  he  knows  how.  There  is  as  much 
•chance  for  excellence  in  the  writing  of  a 
news  paragraph  as  in  the  composition  of 
an  essay  on  government.  He  who  learns 
to  set  forth  simply,  succinctly,  and  logi- 
cally the  details  of  a  common  happening 
is  acquiring  the  capacity  to  deal  with  the 
broad  and  complex  problems  of  life  and 
affairs  that  engage  the  editorial  or  article 
writer.  One  learns  to  write  by  writing: 
but  as  a  painter  copies  the  canvasses  of 
the  masters  to  ferret  out  the  secrets  of 
their  skill,  so  should  a  man  who  hopes  to 
attain  that  quality  which  gives  distinc- 
tion to  writing,  study  the  technique  of  the 
masters  of  literature.  Stevenson  has  de- 
scribed for  us  the  series  of  experiments 
through  which  he  evolved  his  own  instru- 
ment of  expression.  There  is  no  better 
•exposition  of  a  true  literary  apprentice- 
ship than  that  preface  to  Pierre  et  Jean 
hi  which  Guy  de  Maupassant  describes 
how  Flaubert  taught  him  the  art  of  inter- 
preting things  and  forms  in  words. 

Assuming  that  the  literary  aspirant  is 
well  through  his  journalistic  term,  that 
he  has  been  properly  primed  and  trussed 
by  city  editors  and  copy  readers,  and  is 
now  a  star  reporter,  by  what  steps  shall 
lie  ascend  into  the  more  select  company 
of  magazine  contributors? 

The  new  type  of  magazine  evolved  in 
America  is  a  form  of  journalism  imposed 
on  the  old  structures  of  essays,  stories, 
and  poems.  It  is  concerned  rather  with 
tendencies  and  conditions  than  with 
current  events,  and  treats  these  in  their 
broadest  application  to  the  life  of  the 
nation.  It  breaks  new  ground  and  makes 
its  own  issues.    Addressing  simultaneously 


large  audiences  throughout  the  stales, 
it  is  unshackled  by  local  prejudice  and 
has  become  an  agency  of  illumination 
and  reform.  This  development  has 
created  a  demand  for  a  new  type  of 
writer:  the  reporter  of  conditions,  who 
must  combine  the  knowledge  and  pa- 
tience of  the  sociologist  with  the  human 
instinct  sense  of  the  trained  newspaper 
man.  This  type  finds  its  best  expression 
in  Lincoln  Steffens,  Ray  Stannard  Baker, 
William  Hard,  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams, 
Charles  E.  Russell,  and  Will  Irwin, — 
men  who  devote  months  of  laborious  in- 
vestigation to  their  subjects  and  interpret 
them  in  human  terms  to  their  public. 
These  men  have  been  called  "muck- 
rakers";  for  they  have  Sragged  the 
wrongs  of  individuals  and  classes  to  the 
light  of  day,  but  their  work  has  been  the 
greatest  single  factor  in  that  awakening 
of  the  national  conscience, —  that  new 
sense  of  responsibility,  that  resentment 
of  greedy  privilege  and  dishonest  admin- 
istration of  politics  and  business  which 
pervade  our  country  to-day.  They  are 
the  evangels  of  the  new  era. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  this  new 
and  higher  journalism  the  aspirant  may 
well  submit  to  the  tedium  of  an  ard- 
uous apprenticeship.  The  magazines 
are  looking  for  new  men  who  can  handle 
great  subjects  in  a  big  way.  The  field 
is  there,  but  the  labor  is  stern.  Such 
influence  as  this  national  journalism 
has  attained  can  be  held  only  by  impar- 
tiality of  statement,  unassailability  of 
facts,  and  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  "square 
deal."  For  him  who  can  do  the  work  there 
is  high  compensation,  a  real  reputation, 
and  the  consciousness  of  serving  a  noble 
cause. 

So  far  I  have  been  speaking  of  the 
article-maker.  Let  us  now  turn  to 
fiction.  Half  the  contents  of  the  great 
magazines  and  all  the  pages  of  a  score  of 
minor  periodicals  are  devoted  to  fiction. 
To  many  the  most  attractive  opportunity, 
then,  is  that  of  the  story-maker.  Ten 
years  ago  much  of  our  romance  was  im- 
ported. English  writers  had  a  great  vogue 
in  America.  Rudyard  Kipling  was  at  the 
height  of  his  powers,  Anthony  Hope  was 
turning  out  the  best  of  his  brilliant 
sketches,    and    Stanley    Weyman    could 
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be  depended  on  to  endow  mediaeval 
episodes  with  something  of  Dumas's 
magic.  Foreign  backgrounds  and  char- 
acters pervaded  our  periodicals,  and  ex- 
cept Howells  and  James  and  Richard 
Harding  Davis  and  Miss  Wilkins,  few 
American  names  figured  on  contents 
tables.  This  is  not  the  case  to-day. 
With  the  growth  of  national  self-con- 
sciousness we  have  begun  to  see  our- 
selves imaginatively.  A  group  of  young 
writers,  having  grasped  the  dramatic 
values  of  our  own  environment,  are  trans- 
lating them  with  skill  and  certainty  of 
touch.  The  American  short-story  writer 
is  now  at  the  head  of  his  class,  and  some 
of  the  work  of  the  men  whose  names  are 
casually  passed  over  on  contents  tables 
is  comparable  only  with  the  masterpieces 
of  the  great  Frenchmen.  Whosoever  will 
trouble  himself  to  contrast  the  current 
English  and  American  periodicals  must 
realize  how  far  the  American  author  now 
excels  the  Englishman,  in  technic,  style, 
and  even  characterization. 

What  are  the  conditions  of  success  in 
fiction  writing?  The  same  exactions  are 
imposed  upon  the  fiction  writer  as  on  the 
article  builder.  To  depict  humanity,  he 
must  know  it, —  rightly  to  interpret  any 
phase  of  life,  he  must  have  lived  it. 
Lightness  and  certainty  of  treatment  are 
generated  by  perfect  command  of  detail. 
Innumerable  treatises  have  been  written 
on  story  writing;  but  there  are  no  recipes 
that  relieve  the  author  of  unremitting 
labor.  That  way  lies  the  only  road  to 
mastery.  True,  successful  stories  have 
been  written  by  amateurs;  but  reputa- 
tion is  based  on  ability  to  repeat.  There 
is  nothing  accidental  about  the  effects 
achieved  by  such  writers  as  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton, Booth  Tarkington,  Robert  Chambers, 
O.  Henry,  David  Graham  Phillips,  Rex 
Beach,  Stewart  Edward  White,  Harvey 
O'Higgins,  Arthur  Stringer,  Alice  Brown, 
Josephine  Daskam,  Mary  Stewart  Cutting 
Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins,  Eleanor  Abbot, 
or  Gouveneur  Morris,  H.  W.  Phillips,  and 
others  familiar  to  magazine  readers. 
Their  successive  performances  are  all 
marked  by  that  command  of  process  and 
form  which  inevitably  finds  the  fittest 
interpretation  for  the  episode  in  hand. 
They  know  their  milieus  and  the  men  and 


women  inhabiting  them,  and  they  have- 
gained  their  mastery  by  long  practise. 
Given  the  talent  or  genius  these  writers, 
began  with,  the  aspirant  who  will  conform 
to  the  arduous  conditions  the  art  de- 
mands will  surely  attain  a  ready  market 
and  a  sterling  reputation,  if  not  fame. 

Considering  the  finish  the  short  story 
has  attained  in  America  is  it  not  curious 
that  these  latter-day  authors  have  not 
yet  achieved   high  command  of  the  su- 
preme form  of  fiction.     Novels  that  are 
true  and  reliable  studies  of  contempora- 
neous and  local  life  they  are  giving  us  in 
plenty.     Symmetry  of  form  and  charm  of 
style  we  do  not  lack.     In  ' '  The  Octopus, ' ' 
the  late  Frank  Norris  came  near  the  real 
epic   swing.     There   were  indications  of 
volcanic  force  in  Upton  Sinclair's  "The 
Jungle,"  but  where  may  we  look  for  the 
sweeping    comprehension,    the    dynamic 
fire  of  Hardy  or  Meredith,   the   certain 
mastery  of  technic   of   Mrs.   Humphrey 
Ward,  the  poise,  imagination,  and  erudi- 
tion of  Maurice  Hewlitt,  or  that  some- 
thing universal  and  poetic,  which  made 
us  recognize  in  "The  Divine  Fire"  the 
work  of  a  possible  new  Olympian.     In 
the  novel,  so  far,  we  must  admit  English 
superiority.     The    material    is    here.     It 
has  been  presented  to  us  in  a  hundred 
books,  but  the  passion  and  power  that 
weld   character,    incident,    and    environ- 
ment into  the  inevitable  whole  are  want- 
ing.    I  have  suggested  the  opportunity. 
And  now  a  question  often  discussed  — 
What   chance    has  the  unknown  author 
of  penetrating   the  walled   close  of    the 
magazine?     The    outside    impression    is 
that   the   periodicals   are  exclusive    pre- 
serves for  established  reputations.     This 
is  absurdly  untrue.     There  is  more  joy 
in  a  magazine  office  over  an  available 
manuscript  from  a  new  writer  than  over 
the  best  work  of  the  veteran  contributor. 
Sound    reasons    exist    for    this.     The 
tendency  of  the  insider  is  towards  repeti- 
tion,—  the  newcomer  has  a  fresh  view- 
point, and  variety  of  style  and  diversity 
of  subject  are  essential  factors  of  success- 
ful publishing.     In  any  mail  bag  of  type- 
written stories  and  poems  may   be   the 
first   manuscript   of  the  next  Kipling,  or 
Davis,    or    Tarkington, —  and    there    is 
nothing  a  magazine  editor  so  prides  him- 
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self  upon  as  discovering  unknown  merit, 
^especially  that  which  has  escaped  his 
competitors.  Indeed,  editorial  reputa- 
tions are  largely  based  on  the  discoveries 
of  new  literary  stars  or  planets,  and 
achievements  of  this  character  rank  as 
distinguished  events  in  the  history  of 
publication.     And  rightly  so. 

To  convince  the  aspiring  author  that 
his  manuscript  is  accorded  due  attention, 
let  me  explain  the  system  of  dealing  with 
•contributions  in  most  offices.  Volunteer 
manuscripts,  so  called  because  unso- 
licited, are  read  over  by  a  competent 
editor,  who  selects  those  that  in  his  judg- 
ment are  worth  further  consideration  and 
passes  them  on  to  the  editor  above  him. 
If  there  is  merit  in  the  story  or  value  in 
the  article, —  even  though  it  is  not  suit- 
able,—  it  is  handed  on  to  the  chief  editor, 
who,  if  he  also  discerns  promise,  will  take 
pains  to  encourage  the  writer,  and,  if 
possible,  secure  the  first  reading  of  his 
next  manuscript. 

More  than  all  this, —  great  trouble  is 
taken  by  editors  to  assist  authors  in  find- 
ing themselves.  The  first  draft  of  any 
story  or  article  is  not  always  the  same  as 
that  which  the  reader  finds  in  his  maga- 
zine. Before  formal  acceptance,  manu- 
scripts are  passed  on  by  at  least  three 
readers,  who  record  on  an  accompanying 
card  their  opinions  and  such  suggestions 
for  changes  or  improvements  as  occur  to 
them.  These  are  often  of  great  signifi- 
cance, going  so  far  as  a  partial  rehand- 
ling  of  the  idea.  Most  authors  are  only 
too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  this  disin- 
terested assistance,  though  it  is  not  at  all 
obligatory  that  they  should  do  so.  In 
every  possible  way  the  editors  endeavor 
to  co-operate  with  writers  of  promise, 
often  to  the  extent  of  affording  them 
financial  support  while  they  are  incubat- 
ing their  destiny. 

What  does  literary  success  mean  in  in- 


come? In  all  arts,  as  in  commerce  or 
finance,  the  great  prizes  arc  for  the  few. 
A  good  story  is  worth  from  sioo  to  $1,000, 
determined  by  its  length,  its  value,  and 
the  reputation  of  the  writer.  The  aul  hors 
who  have  made  a  public  of  their  own 
through  their  books  are  paid  a  higher  rate 
than  those  whose  reputation  has  not  ex 
tended  beyond  the  magazine  field.  The 
theory  is  that  their  names  have  a  carrying 
power  outside  the  periodical's  personal 
appeal.  The  writers  of  whom  this  is  t  rue 
average  from  $10,000  to  $25,000  a  year, 
determined  by  the  character  and  amount 
of  their  work.  The  less  successful  average 
from  $4,000  to  $8,000.  But  there  are 
other  compensations  than  mere  dollars 
and  cents  for  the  writer.  He  is  his  own 
master;  he  labors  when  and  where  he 
pleases;  and  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  the 
artist  in  his  work.  As  to  fame:  he  has 
the  recognition  of  his  craft  rather  than 
that  of  society  at  large;  for  art  has  not 
yet  attained  rank  in  America.  Our  cele- 
brities are  still  our  captains  of  industry 
and  finance  or  our  politicians,  rather  than 
our  authors,  painters,  or  sculptors.  This 
is  a  transitory  condition,  however,  and 
it  is  comforting  to  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  lion  of  the  moment  will  be 
the  brilliant  novelist  whose  latest  achieve- 
ment the  populace  will  celebrate  with 
banquets  and  bonfires. 

In  the  foregoing  it  may  seem  that  I 
have  dwelt  too  strongly  on  the  difficulties 
that  confront  the  literary  aspirant.  Yet 
they  cannot  be  over  emphasized.  Stand- 
ards are  being  raised  rather  than  lowered. 
The  best  publications  are  striving  to 
eliminate  the  superficial,  the  unreal,  the 
inexact  from  their  pages.  The  greatness 
of  the  opportunities  of  this  new  journal- 
ism has  bred  in  editors  a  determination  to 
be  worthy  of  them,  and  their  exactions 
increase  in  proportion  to  their  sense  of 
responsibility. 
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THIS  is  the  story  of  a  man's  soul. 
My  friend  Jack  Standley  told  it 
to  me  one  evening  when  we  were 
siting  in  one  corner  of  the  Indian  Grill 
room  of  the  Alexandria,  where  you  look 
out  of  windows  that  are  not  windows, 
across  wastes  of  yellow  desert  that  is  not 
desert  to  a  make-believe  mesa  land  be- 
yond. There  is  music  there,  too.  The 
orchestra  plays  the  Peer  Gynt  suite  from 
Grieg  so  daintily  that  you  can  hear  the 
tinkling  of  the  fairies'  footsteps  in  the 
dance.  It  is  a  true  story,  so  he  told  me, 
and  I  give  it  just  as  he  told  it.  I  wish 
that  I  had  known  the  man. 

"When  I  was  foreman  of  the  T  Bar 
ranch  up  north  of  Yuma,"  he  said,  "I 
used  to  know  a  fellow  who  had  the  gamest 
men  I  ever  saw  backed  off  the  boards  for 
grit.  He  was  a  little  fellow,"  he  said, 
"and  a  lunger  who  knew  that  he  was  a 
lunger,  which  isn't  the  general  rule,  but 
he  was  game  from  the  top  of  his  head 
down  to  the  soles  of  his  feet  and  knew 
just  what  the  odds  were  against  him,  but 
he  made  a  cheerful  fight  and  lost  smiling. 
,  "  '  Lost  a  pound  and  a  half  in  a  night 
sweat  last  night, '  he  used  to  tell  me  once 
in  a  while  when  I'd  meet  him  out  riding 
on  the  hills,  'but  I'm  doing  my  blamedest 
to  get  it  back  again  out  here  in  the  yellow 
sun.'  And  then  he'd  laugh  like  it  was  the 
best  joke  in  the  world ;  but  once  in  a  while 
I  could  see  a  look  in  his  eyes  that  told  a 
little  bit  of  a  different  story,  and  then  he'd 
sigh  and  cough  a  little  bit  from  the  dry 
air  in  his  sore  lung,  but  he  never  batted 
an  eye,  and  played  the  game  out  clean  to 
the  end. 

"  He'd  come  out  to  Arizona  from  some 
eastern  state  where  his  people  had  been 
well  up  in  front  of  things  for  years,  but 
the  family  money  had  run  out  and  it  was 
up  to  him  to  hustle  for  a  living  just  the 
same  as  if  his  lungs  were  good.  He'd 
studied  medicine  in  New  York  and  then 
gone  over  to  Germany  and  blown  in  about 
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all  he  had  left,  and  I  kind  of  think  he'd 
starved  himself  out  pretty  well  in  order 
to  make  his  money  last  the  route.  Then, 
after  he  gets  back  to  New  York,  he  starts 
up  an  office  amongst  the  people  that  pay 
mostly  in  love  and  affectionate  promises, 
and  when  he  isn't  working  he's  studying, 
and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  pop  goes  one 
lung  and  he  packs  up  and  comes  out  West 
to  fight  it  out  with  the  other  one. 

"He  fixes  up  an  office  and  pretty  soon 
everybody  about  the  Yuma  country  gets 
to  know  that  he  is  the  real  thing,  and 
what's  more  there  wasn't  any  ride  too 
rough  for  him  when  he  got  a  call.  'I'm 
a  making  money,'  he  said  to  me  one  day, 
—  making  more  money  than  any  one 
could  have  made  me  believe  I'd  make  out 
here,  and  the  bad  part  of  it  is  that  I 
haven't  got  a  soul  to  leave  it  to,  so  I've 
got  a  good  notion  to  quit  sending  out 
bills.  But  he  used  to  get  blue  envelopes 
in  a  girl's  handwriting,  a  big  fine  hand- 
writing, for  all  that. 

"No  matter  how  rough  the  weather 
got  and  no  matter  what  the  trouble  was, 
he'd  have  his  ponies  hitched  up  to  his 
buckboard  and  split  out  for  the  seat  of 
war  when  he  got  a  call.  And  when  he'd 
meet  any  of  my  boys  on  a  bad  day  he'd 
pull  his  team  up  and  josh  with  them  and 
ask  them  if  a  man  with  as  much  sense  as 
a  buck  rabbit  or  any  respect  for  his  last 
lung  would  go  out  in  weather  like  that. 
Then  he'd  wink  and  laugh  and  say:  'Scat 
out  here,  bunnies,  we're  in  an  awful 
hurry,'  to  the  ponies  which,  like  every 
living  thing  that  got  to  know  him,  loved 
him,  and  he'd  drive  five  miles  or  twenty 
miles  or  fifty  miles,  as  the  case  might  be, 
but  when  he  went  into  a  sick  room  he  was 
all  business.  His  step  was  as  soft  as  your 
mother's  and  his  hand  was  as  cool  as 
spring  water,  and  if  there  was  need  to  use 
a  knife  he  was  flint  and  as  quick  as  a 
wink  of  sunlight.  A  sick  room  seemed 
a  different  place  when  he  went  into  it,  for 


She  goes  into  the  room  where  little  "  Doc"  is  waiting  all  alone 
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you  knew  that  everything  that  could  be 
done,  would  be,  and  money  didn't  count 
any  i.i  the  case.  He  'soaked'  those  that 
could  pay  high,  and  those  that  needed 
money  found  it  in  the  room  when  he  left. 

"When  any  of  the  boys  rode  in  to 
Yuma  they  never  failed  to  stop  and  pass 
the  time  of  day  with  him,  and  more  than 
once  he's  taken  one  of  the  boys  at  the 
beginning  of  a  drunk  and  shipped  him 
out  home,  wondering  why  he  was  coming, 
but  coming  anyway,  like  a  little  boy  sent 
after  a  switch. 

"  'He's  the  cleanest  and  grittiest  man 
I  ever  saw, '  Jim  Van  Court,  a  friend  of  his 
and  a  friend  of  mine,  says  to  me  one  day 
when  we  are  talking  about  him,  and  then 
he  tells  me  about  the  girl  who  writes  the 
blue  letters,  having  heard  all  about  her 
and  the  Doc  from  some  of  his  people  back 
East.  The  girl  does  typewriting  for  a 
living  and  the  two  of  them  have  been 
sweethearts  since  they  were  kids  and  ex- 
pected to  get  married  until  the  lung  gave 
out.  In  off  hours,  Van  says,  they  used 
to  chase  around  tenement  houses  hunting 
up  people  that  needed  help,  and  doing  the 
best  in  them  to  be  of  some  use  in  the 
world,  and  then  the  lung  gives  out.  The 
girl  wants  to  marry  Doc,  but  he  won't 
have  any  of  that,  not  wanting  her  to  take 
any  chances,  and  he  packs  up  his  duds  and 
hikes  for  Yuma  while  the  girl  stays  back 
there  and  plugs  away  at  the  machine. 

"He's  a  man,  if  ever  God  made  one,' 
Van  says.  'He  loves  the  girl  more  than 
he  loves  himself,  and  he's  not  going  to 
take  any  chances  of  having  her  go  the 
route  he's  going.'  And  then  he  sits  down 
and  rests  his  chin  in  his  hand  and  sits 
there  and  thinks. 

"I  don't  see  why  the  girl  don't  come 
out  here,  Van,'  I  says,  'and  make  him 
marry  her,  if  she  loves  him  the  way  you 
says  she  floes.' 

' '  Make  him  ! '  says  Van.  '  Make  noth- 
ing! You  can't  make  him  do  anything 
he  doesn't  want  to.  He's  too  mule- 
headed  when  he  makes  up  his  mind,  so  I 
don't  think  I'll  try.'  And  then  he  shakes 
his  head  and  looks  at  me.  'It's  pitiful,' 
he  says. 

"It's  more  than  that,  Van,'  I  says, 
'It's  worse  than  going  unconfessed  to 
hell.' 


"Well,  things  run  on,  and  every  day  we 
can  see  that  he  gets  a  little  paler  and  a 
little  thinner,  and  now  and  then  be  begins 
to  stagger  from  sheer  weakness  after  a 
bad  night,  but  the  worse  he  gets  the  more 
his  grit  shines  out,  and  he  keeps  on  doing 
the  best  in  him  to  help  those  who  can't 
help  themselves.  He  rides  over  to  the 
T  Bar  a  little  oftener  than  usual,  and  Van 
tells  me  that  he  says  his  race  is  nearly 
done,  but  he  lasts  long  enough  to  save  one 
of  my  boys  who  had  been  cut  into  shoe- 
strings by  a  greaser.  When  that  hap- 
pens he  stays  right  with  us  and  overdoes 
himself,  and  one  day  we  find  him  laying 
outside  the  door  with  his  face  in  his  own 
blood,  and  weaker  than  a  kitten;  but  the 
game  in  him  is  still  on  tap,  and  he  says 
that  he  didn't  think  he'd  have  any  more 
hemorrhages  on  account  of  lack  of  mate- 
rial, but  says  that  he  guesses  he'll  have  to 
stay  abed  awhile  until  he  makes  some 
more  blood. 

"  '  Right  you  are,'  I  tell  him,  '  you  pulled 
that  infernal  kid  away  from  the  edge  of 
Kingdom  Come,  and  he's  going  to  pay  for 
it  by  sleeping  on  the  mat  in  front  of  your 
door,  which  the  kid  does,  glad  and  willing, 
but  as  heartbroken  as  ever  a  boy  was. 

"He's  just  fading  away,'  he  says. 
1  Every  day  he  is  weaker  than  he  was  the 
day  before,  and  he  just  lays  there  holdin' 
those  blue  letters  and  looking  out  of  the 
window  all  the  time.'  Which  is  all  true, 
even  if  we  all  do  the  best  in  us  to  cheer 
him  up.  Van  rides  over  from  Yuma 
every  day,  nearly,  and  does  his  share  of  it, 
and  there  isn't  a  boy  in  the  outfit  that 
renigs. 

"I'm  not  caring  about  myself  so 
much,'  he  says  to  me  one  day  when  I  am 
with  him  all  alone,  '  but  there  is  a  man's 
work  to  be  done  out  in  this  country,  and 
I'd  like  mighty  well  to  have  a  whack  at  it.' 
And  then  he  lays  there  with  his  eyes  half 
closed  like  he  was  dreaming,  and  then 
says:  ' I  was  just  thinking  about  the  time 
when  I  was  a  little  boy.  Me  and  my 
little  brother  used  to  wear  canton  flannel 
nightdrawers  that  buttoned  up  the  back, 
and  every  evening  before  we  went  to 
sleep  we  used  to  play  circus  in  a  big,  old- 
fashioned,  four-poster  bed,  and  scheme 
how  we  were  going  to  belong  to  a  real 
circus  when  we  grew  up,  and  now  and 
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then  one  of  us  would  get  a  thundering 
big  bump,  and  our  mother  would  take  the 
hurt  one  up  and  cuddle  him  up  like  a 
kitten  on  her  breast  and  let  him  cry  his 
heart  out  till  the  bump  quit  hurting. 
My  little  brother  died,  and  then  my 
mother  died,  and  I  guess  it  won't  be  long 
before  I  see  them,  but  the  way  is  awful 
long  and  I'm  mighty  tired,  I  tell  you,  and 
I  feel  so  bad  right  now  that  I'd  like  to 
have  my  mother  come  back  and  take  me 
in  her  arms  and  let  me  cuddle  up  against 
her  just  once  more.'  Then  he  goes  to 
sleep,  and  Van  comes  in  with  one  of  the 
blue  letters,  and  as  we  watch  him  he 
smiles  and  whispers,  'Alice.' 

"Van  nods  at  me  to  come  out  of  the 
room  and  we  tiptoes  out.  When  I  look 
at  him  I  can  see  that  he's  a  bit  pale  and 
the  muscles  of  his  jaws  are  set.  'By 
Cod ! '  he  says,  through  his  teeth.  '  Right 
or  wrong  I'm  going  to  do  it. ' 

"  '  Do  what?'  I  says,  not  knowing  what 
he  means. 

" 'Send  for  the  girl, '  he  says,  if  he  can 
have  five  minutes  peace  in  this  world  at 
anybody's  expense  he's  going  to  get  it. 

" '  Will  he  last  till  she  gets  here?'  I  ask 
him. 

"'There  ain't  a  quitting  drop  of  blood 
in  him,'  he  says,  'nor  much  of  any  kind, 
for  that  matter,  but  he'll  fight  it  out 
clean  to  the  end,  and  when  he  dies  he's 
going  to  do  it  with  a  smile.  That's  the 
way  a  game  man  goes  to  it  when  the 
curtain  drops.' 

"Then  he  hands  me  the  letter  and 
tells  me  to  give  it  to  him  when  he  wakes 
up,  and  then  he  goes  in  to  Yuma  and  sends 
a  regular  letter  by  telegraph  and  gets  an 
answer  that  she  will  start  right  off.  And 
then  a  miracle  takes  place,  and  the  little 
Doc  seems  to  brace  up  all  of  a  sudden, 
and  one  evening  when  we're  all  sitting 
around  he  gets  us  to  prop  him  up  in  the 
pillows  and  puts  his  arms  around  his 
knees. 

"'I'm  afraid  that  I've  done  all  the 
work  that  I'm  going  to  do  in  this  world,' 
he  says,  'and  I'm  about  at  the  end  of  the 
rope,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  but  some- 
how I  don't  feel  bad  about  it  and  some- 
how I  feel  like  there  was  good  news  com- 
ing. I  hate  to  leave  the  world,  for  it's 
a  good  old  world,  but  as  for  feeling  bad 


about  it  I  can't  say  that  I  do,  because  pain 

is  an  awful  thing  when  it  burns  day  and 
night.  But  if  I  could  just  feel  that  the 
world  had  been  made  a  little  bit  better 
and  a  little  bit  brighter  for  some  one  be- 
cause I'd  lived  I  wouldn't  even  kick.' 
And  then  he  stops  and  sits  there 
thinking. 

"You've  done  that,  Doc,'  says  Van. 
'There's  some  people  in  the  country  that 
wouldn't  be  here  now  if  it  wasn't  for  you, 
and  there  is  a  whole  bunch  of  us  that 
thank  God  Almighty  for  letting  us  have 
you  even  for  a  little  while.'  Then  he 
motions  to  us  and  we  get  out  while  he 
breaks  the  news  about  the  girl  who  is  due 
the  next  day. 

"He  just  sits  there,  Van  says,  kind  of 
numb  at  the  news  and  then  he  lays  back 
on  his  pillows  and  smiles  himself  away  to 
sleep.  And  then  the  next  day  the  girl 
comes,  a  big-eyed,  white-faced,  slim  girl 
with  a  smile  that  is  mighty  close  to  tears, 
and  when  she  goes  into  the  room  where 
the  little  Doc  is  waiting  for  her  all  alone 
there  isn't  a  man  that  can  talk  without  a 
shake  in  his  voice. 

"She  watches  him  as  hungry  as  a 
mother  with  a  sick  baby,  while  he  lies 
there  holding  her  hand,  all  tired  out,  but 
happy.  And  then  one  day  Van,  who  is 
the  best  ever,  rides  out  from  Yuma  with 
a  priest  and  they  are  married,  both  crying, 
and  the  girl  making  him  let  her  do  as  she 
wishes,  and  then  the  end  holds  off  just  a 
little  time,  and  one  day  the  girl  sends  for 
us  all,  saying  that  the  little  Doc  wants 
to  see  us  and  she  sits  there  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed  holding  him  in  her  arms  while  he 
talks  to  us. 

"  'About  gone,'  he  says,  'and  I  want  to 
say  good  by  to  all  of  you  good  boys.  And 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  I'm  not  a  bit 
afraid '  —  then  he  turns  and  looks  at  her. 
— '  ami,  wife?' 

"She  shakes  her  head  and  he  cuddles 
up  closer  to  her  and  smiles  a  little  tired 
smile,  and  he  drops  his  head  on  her 
shoulder  and  puts  his  poor  thin  arms 
around  her  while  she  sits  there  a  minute 
looking  out  of  the  window  towards  the 
mountains,  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  she 
starts  and  looks  down  at  him  and  pushes 
the  hair  away  from  his  damp  forehead, 
and  lets  her  lips  rest  there  till  she  sways 
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a  little  bit,  and  then  she  looks  at  us,  her 
eyes  dry  and  her  lips  as  white  as  a  napkin, 
and  moans  just  once,  but  the  sound  of  it 
—  Jesus  Christ !  And  as  we  all  go  out 
from  the  room,  leaving  Van  there,  I  look 
back  at  her.  There  she  sits  holding  him 
in  her  arms,  while  his  head  rests  on  her 
shoulder  just  like  he  was  tired,  and  as  I 
close  the  door  Van  goes  up  and  kneels 


beside  them  and  puts  both  arms  around 
them  and  looks  up  at  her  while  the  tears 
stream  down  his  face,  and  then  the  little 
Doc's  last  patient,  the  kid  he'd  killed 
himself  in  saving,  got  me  by  the  arm  and 
gripped  me  till  he  hurt,  and  with  the 
words  coming  from  between  clinched 
teeth  he  whispered,  'By  God!  That 
was  the  soul  of  a  man." 


AD    HUMILIORA 


By  JESSIE  WALLACE  HUGHAN 


When  from  a  summit,  clear  of  mist,  I  see 

My  little  world  mapped  out  in  truth's  fair  light, 

How  plain  each  footpath's  end,  how  dwarfed  each  height, 

The  peaks  beyond  how  full  of  mystery! 

And  man,  unseen  in  earth's  immensity, 

Is  groping  out  his  destined  wrong  and  right, 

His  towns  a  fleck  upon  the  mountain's  might, — 

I  turn  from  sights  too  wonderful  for  me 

To  where,  unknown,  a  mountain  streamlet  flows, 

And  humble  creatures  of  the  forest,  free, 

Unmindful  of  the  glory,  live  and  roam, — 

As  when  from  pages  where  the  vision  glows, 

And  truths  too  clear  of  calm  philosophy, 

We  turn  to  simple  tales  of  love  and  home. 


Forestry,  the  Salvation  of  a  Worn 
out  Connecticut  Town 


By  AUSTIN  F.  HA  WES 

State  Forester  for  Connecticut 


DESERTED  FARMHOUSE  WITH  ONE  HUNDRED  ACRES,     PURCHASED  BY  THE  STATE  FOR  $400 


WHEN  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington  had  swept  across 
Massachusetts  into  Connecti- 
cut, every  turnpike  and  highway  held 
in  its  deep  spring  mud  the  footprints  of 
stalwart  farmers  who  were  hastening 
toward  Boston.  The  town  of  Union 
was  at  that  time  a  thrifty  farm  com- 
munity with  a  population  of  five  hundred 
and  fourteen.  Its  sons  played  an  hon- 
orable part  in  the  war,  from  New  Eon- 
don  and  Bunker  Hill  to  Ticonderoga. 
Up  to  1820,  judging  from  figures,  pros- 
perity seems  to  have  grown  in  this  town, 
as  in  many  like  it.  The  roads,  laid  out 
according  to  the  regular  design  through- 
out early  settlement  —  straight  over  the 


hilltops,  puritanically  unmindful  of  the 
easy  ways, —  were  well  dotted  with 
houses.  Within  the  memory  of  people 
now  living  an  evening  social  could  be 
arranged  by  shouting  from  one  house  to 
another. 

But  the  death  knell  of  these  back  hill 
towns  sounded,  low  at  first,  through  their 
dense  forests  and  green  pastures,  then 
louder.  With  every  advance  in  railroad 
construction  it  became  harder  to  com- 
pete with  those  who  had  the  advantages  of 
cheap  transportation.  The  more  enter- 
prising sons  saw  the  change  and  migrated 
to  Hartford  and  Springfield,  or  to  better- 
situated  farming  towns.  Then  came 
the  call  of  the  West,  with  its  dark  rich 
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earth  unencumbered  with  stone.  What 
boy  was  there  who  had  not  removed  tons 
of  boulders  to  the  field  corners?  The 
introduction  of  coal  and  of  machinery 
resulted  in  a  centralization  and  impetus 
of  manufacturing,  and  together  these 
factors  spelled  ruin  for  the  towns  way 
off  on  the  turnpikes.  Perhaps  a  strong 
and  paternal  government  might  have 
mitigated  the  evil,  but  ours  was  one  of 
inexperience  and  experiment,  based  on 
the  supposition  that  any  man  can  make 
laws,  with  the  inference  that  our  own 
mistakes  are  at  least  preferable  to  those 
of  strangers. 

In  the  town  of  Union  the  population 
dwindled  from  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury to  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
at  its  close.  This  is  no  exception,  for 
many  towns  had  the  same  experience. 
One  house  after  another  stood  open  to 
the  weather,  was  for  a  time  the  nesting- 
place  of  birds  and  the  shelter  of  the  wood- 
chuck's    burrow,    and    then,    rotted    by 


snows  and  torn  by  winds,  gave  way  and 
became  a  vine-covered  mass  of  rubbish. 
Where  many  of  those  who  hurried  to 
Bunker  Hill  once  lived,  there  remains 
only  a  slight  depression  in  the  hillside 
thicket,  with  some  fragments  of  half- 
buried  brick.  Many  of  the  side  roads 
were  long  ago  left  uninhabited.  A  town 
cannot  afford  to  keep  up  roads  for  mem- 
ory's sake,  so  at  the  regular  town  meet- 
ing it  was  voted  to  abandon  them.  One 
will  often,  on  his  walks  through  the  woods 
of  Connecticut,  stumble  into  a  leaf-filled 
ditch,  following  which  he  may  trace  for 
many  a  mile  of  turnpike,  overgrown  with 
pines  and  oaks,  which  once  teemed  with 
the  Hartford-Providence  or  the  Albany- 
Hartford  traffic.  And  in  the  woods  at 
the  roadside  he  may  easily  distinguish 
the  corn  furrows  of  nearly  a  century  gone, 
now  bearing  good-sized  trees. 

As  remuneration  from  agriculture  be- 
came more  and  more  curtailed,  the 
farmers  naturally  turned  to  their  wood- 
lands for  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
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small  incomes.  This  was  the  day  of 
the  water  wheel,  and  its  up  and  down 
saw,  which  later  gave  way  to  the  circular 
saw.  Slowly  but  surely  was  the  harvest 
of  centuries  gathered  in,  and  great  loads 
of  lumber  found  their  way  to  the  rail- 
roads and  cities  at  a  distance.  It  is 
probable  that  almost  every  area  of  any 
size  had  been  cleared  of  its  virgin  timber 
before  the  Civil  War.  But  the  Connec- 
ticut woodland  is  not  easily  downed. 
Chestnut  and  oak  sprout  readily  from  the 
stump,  and  these  sprouts  soon  grow  into 
vigorous  trees.  The  white  pine  is  a 
prolific  seeder,  and  wherever  the  seed 
falls  on  a  favorable  germination  bed 
(old  pastures  are  preferred)  dense  thickets 
spring  up.  So  the  woodland  which  had 
been  cut  off  came  up  mostly  to  the 
former  species,  and  the  farm  land  which 
was  deserted  gradually  became  pine 
forests.  Then  was  the  time  for  a  wise 
government  to  act,  and  Europe  fur- 
nished many  examples  of  what  could  be 
done.  Instead  came  the  portable  saw- 
mill, leaping  from  one  woodlot  to  an- 
other, respecting  neither  the  one  on  the 
hilltop  nor  the  one  in  the  valley,  but 
leaving  each  a  wilderness  of  tops  and 
desolation  with  great  heaps  of  sawdust 
and  waste  slabs,  or  more  often,  only  a 
stretch  of  charred  stumps  and  naked 
tree  stubs. 

The  recent  development  of  new  rail- 
ways, especially  trolley  lines,  has  created 
a  demand  for  an  immense  number  of 
ties  (over  a  million  are  used  annually  in 
Connecticut) .  Telephone  companies 
have  been  rapidly  extending  their  lines, 
so  that  poles  have  been  in  constant 
demand.  Second  growth  white  pine  is 
used  principally  for  match  stock  and  box 
boards,  but  with  a  growing  scarcity  of 
this  species  in  the  West  our  better  grades 
are  being  somewhat  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. Increased  prices  in  the  West  have 
been  reflected  here,  and  our  small  mill- 
men  have  been  quick  to  notice  the  change. 
These  men,  with  their  knowledge  of 
advancing  prices  and  practice  in  esti- 
mating timber,  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  farmers,  who  were  slow  to  realize 
the  rise  of  values  and  ignorant  of  timber 
estimating.  By  buying  lots  for  much 
under   their  real  value   the  lumberman 


has  often  made  a  big  profit,  and  it  is  no 
fault  of  his  that  he  has  purchased  one 
lot  after  another  and  left  it  desolate. 
No  one  will  hold  land  to  grow  timber 
at  an  eight  per  cent  profit,  who  can  turn 
over  his  money  with  a  profit  of  twenty 
per  cent  or  more. 

Here,  then,  is  a  country  in  the  heart  of 
old  New  England  destitute  of  all  that 
makes  New  England  proud.  High  hills 
command  extensive  views,  views  of 
unbroken  desolation  and  melancholy. 
Once  pretty  lakes  lie  at  their  feet  un- 
shaded and  unlovely.  There  are  almost 
none  of  those  fine  vistas  which  one  as- 
sociates with  a  New  England  drive,  and 
the  village,  or  town  center,  as  it  might 
better  be  called,  consists  only  of  its  old 
white  church,  its  soldiers'  monument, 
and  a  half  dozen  houses.  In  all  this 
town  there  is  no  store,  no  factory,  no 
business  except  the  last  feeble  attempts 
at  farming  and  lumbering.  There  are 
schoolhouses,  more  than  enough,  for 
some  are  closed,  awaiting  a  generation  of 
Hungarian  children  who  will  soon  be  old 
enough  to  begin  their  study  of  English. 
Yes,  even  here  the  wave  of  immigration 
has  entered.  Good-sized  farms  for  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  dollars  are 
enticing  morsels  for  people  who  once 
paid  exorbitant  rent  for  a  few  acres  of 
land,  and  who  have  saved  in  New  York 
or  New  Haven  the  wherewithal  to  buy 
them.  Unfortunately,  managing  a  hun- 
dred acre  farm  in  a  thinly  populated 
region  far  from  markets  is  a  different 
proposition  from  the  entensive  agricul- 
ture of  the  Old  World,  and  many  have 
given  up  and  returned  to  the  city. 

What,  then,  is  the  future  of  such  a 
community,  a  community  with  its  forty- 
five  acres  of  land  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  acres  of  little  value,  to  be 
sure?  These  people  are  for  the  most 
part  the  remnant  of  the  old  colonial 
stock,  with  a  few  Irish,  a  few  Cana- 
dian wood  choppers,  and  a  few  Hun- 
garian peasants.  They  cherish  the  old 
traditions  of  the  region,  and  bemoan  the 
changes  of  time.  To  the  old  institutions, 
the  church  and  the  town  meeting,  have 
been  added  the  rural  delivery,  with 
its  daily  Boston  Herald,  and  the  tele- 
phone  (not  yet  in  general  use).     There 
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Waste  land  of  Connecticut  only  suited  for  forests 


is  also  a  library  containing  a  very  good 
collection  of  books,  which  is  perhaps 
better  patronized  than  those  of  some 
towns  where  theaters  and  amusement 
parks  abound.  Two  men  go  from  Union 
to  the  Legislature  each  session,  as  do 
two  from  Hartford  and  two  more  from 
New  Haven  and  two  more  from  every 
little  country  town.  It  would  have 
seemed  that  such  a  preponderance  of 
country  members  could  have  framed  laws 
to  preserve  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country.  They  have  not  failed  to  tax 
the  cities  for  their  benefit,  for  roads  and 
for  education,  but  the  forest,  that  spring 
of  wealth  which  should  never  go  dry, 
and  should  furnish  employment  to  hun- 
dreds, has  been  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
merciless.  Taxation  has  fostered  de- 
struction and  waste.  When  farms 
worth  thousands  shrank  in  value  to  as 
many  hundreds,  it  became  difficult  to 
obtain  the  revenue  necessary  to  finance 
the  towns.  The  total  valuation  of  pro- 
perty in  Union  is  $125,436,  on  which 
a  rate  of  twenty-five  mills  is  assessed. 
Xots  with  timber  are  assessed'at  the  value 


of  the  crop,  which  may  be  ten  times  the 
value  of  the  land  itself,  but  remember, 
this  is  not  a  crop  that  is  cut  annually. 
It  stands  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
assessment  is  levied  again  and  again,  so 
that  when  it  is  finally  harvested  the  tax 
has  amounted  to  from  ten  to  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  final  value.  Naturally, 
a  cumulative  tax  of  this  sort  discourages 
long  holding  of  timber.  A  tax  should 
be  based  on  the  annual  capacity  of  land, 
and  not  on  the  crop  which  it  can  grow  in 
a  generation  or  a  century.  If  by  good 
management  a  forest  is  made  to  pro- 
duce one  thousand  feet  of  pine  lumber  per 
acre  in  a  year,  the  tax  should  be  as- 
sessed on  this  thousand  feet  added  to 
the  value  of  the  land.  A  reform  in 
taxation,  however,  is  not  a  measure  to 
be  lightly  made  law,  and  in  the  mean 
time  a  new  star  of  hope  is  dawning  for 
these  towns. 

Following  the  great  national  move- 
ment, the  Connecticut  legislature  has 
become  enthusiastic  over  forestry,  and 
has  appropriated  for  several  years  past 
one  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  acquiring  waste  land  and  re- 
foresting it.  As  with  a  child's  penny 
at  the  candy  counter,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  just  how  best  to  place  such  a 
small  sum  of  money.  But  forestry,  if  it 
means  anything,  means  the  salvation 
of  these  forsaken  regions,  so  a  beginning 
of  a  state  forest  has  been  made  in  Union. 
Three  hundred  acres  were  purchased  at 
an  average  price  of  $3.57  per  acre, — 
acres  of  debilitated  mowings  and  brush- 
grown  pastures,  with  considerable  cut- 
over  woodland  and  a  deserted  house  and 
barn.  Here  a  forest  nursery  has  been 
established,  in  which  pine  seedlings  will 
be  raised  to  supply  land  owners  of  the 
region  at  cost  price.  Already  on  the 
state  land  one  hundred  thousand  trees 
have  been  set  out,  mostly  white  pine,  but 
with  a  small  number  of  Scotch  pine  and 
Norway  spruce.  These  trees  are  planted 
five  by  six  feet  apart,  which  makes 
fifteen  hundred  to  the  acre.  With  labor 
at  $1.75  per  day,  the  average  cost  of 
planting  has  been  $1.70  per  thousand, 
i.e.,  a  man  could  plant  a  little  over  one 
thousand    trees   a   day   on    the   average. 


Of  the  trees  planted  in  1906,  about  eighty- 
five  per  cent  are  now  alive.  It  has  been 
found  that  a  larger  proportion  survive 
on  the  old  pasture  land  than  in  the 
mowings,  since  the  grass  of  the  latter 
transpires  too  much  moisture  in  dry 
seasons  like  last  summer. 

But  you  remark  that  the  purchase  and 
reforestation  of  three  hundred  acres  will 
hardly  spell  prosperity  for  a  town  of 
twenty  thousand  acres, —  and  it  is  true  — 
but  there  is  a  sequel.  Following  the 
state's  example,  two  men  of  means  have 
begun  the  acquiring  of  large  estates  in 
Union,  and  of  reforesting  them  as  an 
investment  for  their  old  age  and  for  their 
children.  About  three  thousand  acres 
have  thus  far  been  picked  up  by  these- 
two  men,  and  already  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  trees  have  been  planted 
by  them.  White  pines  have  been  brought 
from  Germany,  from  Illinois,  and  from 
Carolina,  for  as  yet  there  are  no  exten- 
sive forest  nurseries  in  the  East. 

Among  the  old  residents  there  are  the 
progressives,  who  see  in  this  change  a 
brightening  horizon,  and  there  are  also^ 
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those  who  feel  that  their  old  town  is  to 
become  only  the  plaything  of  an  out- 
sider, and  that  in  some  mysterious  way 
they  are  to  be  dispossessed  of  their 
homes.  Those  who  understand  the 
change  see  that  no  houses  have  been 
abandoned  on  account  of  this  influx  of 
capital.  They  see  that  in  two  years 
some  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  outside 
money  has  been  deposited  in  the  town 
for  land,  that  the  price  of  the  remaining 
land  has  consequently  risen,  and  that 
considerable  remunerative  labor  is  al- 
ready given  to  the  old  residents.  They 
realize  that  the  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  trees  already  planted  will  make 
in  half  a  century,  if  preserved  from  fire, 
ten  million  feet  of  lumber,  which  will  be 
worth  $60,000,  even  at  present  prices. 

But  the  end  is  not  yet.  As  we  look 
into  the  future  we  see  this  old,  burned- 
out  town  once  more  prosperous.  There 
are  great  unbroken  forests  stretching 
from  hilltop  to  hilltop,  the  property  of 


one  man,  who  perhaps  has  his  summer 
home  overlooking  a  beautiful  little  lake. 
In  the  valleys  there  are  small  farms,  well 
cultivated  by  their  owners,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  original  settlers.  Part  of  the 
time  they  work  on  their  own  farms,  but 
for  ready  money  they  labor  in  the  adjoin- 
ing forests,  harvesting  the  mature  trees, 
thinning  the  young  forests,  and  planting 
the  open  places.  Much  labor  is  needed 
for  road-making  and  keeping  in  repair 
the  wide  macadam  highway  over  which 
the  forest  products  are  conveyed  to 
market.  Old  houses  have  been  shingled 
and  painted,  neat  little  cottages  have 
been  built,  and  here  a  population  twice 
the  size  of  the  present  number  lives  and 
thrives,  with  work  enough  and  money 
enough,  and  the  good  things  that  come 
with  them.  This  is  a  prophecy  based 
on  the  experience  of  other  countries, 
where  men  long  since  learned  that  there 
is  no  prosperity  which  disregards  the 
natural  resources  of  a  region. 


A  Waxed  Floor  in  Salem 

By  CHARLES  FESSENDEN   NICHOLS 
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XHIBITION  DAY"  in  Hamil- 
ton Hall !  It  stands  on  the  Street 
of  The  Beautiful  Trees,  proud  of 
statesman's  name  and  famed  architect's 
construction;  scene  of  early  pomp,  — a 
Lafayette  ball  traditional,  as  if  inserted 
in  a  jewelled  frame.  And,  indeed, 
Master  Quicksilver,  lurking  behind  the 
convex  mirrors  which  overlook  this  vast 
hall,  never  forgets  what  dignity  and 
beauty  have  .been  here  reflected.  And 
here  are  seated,  in  heirlooms  clad,  lining 
the  circumference  of  the  hall,  people  of 
approved    ancestry,    while    the    children 


dance,  even  as  witches  once  danced. 
Not  a  Saltonstall  but  has  promenaded 
here ;  and  Lees  gracile  and  Saxon-haired ; 
and  Endicott  children  rather  tall  and 
proud;  and  Peabodys,  while  it  was  still 
'  Teabodyor nobody" in  the  haughty  town ; 
With  Forresters,  Pickerings,  Curwens, 
Phillipses,  Cabots,  Bowditches,  Derbys, 
Rantouls,  Kings,  Robinsons,  and  Sils- 
bees;  and  Hawthorne  children,  Put- 
nams,  Uphams,  Peirces,  Storys,  Footes, 
Devereaux,  Wolcotts,  Huntingtons, 
Dodges,  Dalands,  Gillises,  Pingrees, 
Pickmans,  Hodgeses,  Nicholses,  Wheat- 
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Interior  of  Hamilton  Hall 


lands,     Gardiners,     Ropeses,     Bertrams, 
Brookhouses,  and  Wests. 

The  children  glide  past,  serious  —  fear 
of  misstepping — sisterly  and  brotherly 
are  features  and  encircling  arms,  and  he 
who  would  fain  know  All  believes  that 
the  profound  bows  made  by  these  little 
folk  —  bows  in  bevies  and  battalions, 
and  at  claiming  and  relinquishing  part- 
ners, feet  placed  at  perfect  and  required 
angles  —  demand  all  brain  forces. 

Yet,  from  time  to  time,  a  plash  of 
bright  sound,  or  little  arms  thrown  up- 
ward, as  if  a  fish  dashed  fins  into  the 
sunlight  from  an  eddying  pool. 

Two  sorts  of  little  girls,  the  big  who 
overtop  their  jerking  little  partners, 
and  the  innumerable  fairies,  prettiest  in 
pink.  Two  boy  sorts,  type  of  the  born 
gentleman,  elastic  and  deferential,  versus 
the  boys  blase  or  other- 
wise hopeless — aggressive, 
mean,  and  pallid. 

I    surmise    that    yonder 
matrons    favor,    in    behalf  Tf 

of  one  or  other  little  daugh- 
ter,  certain    boys  eligible,  ;  "* 
yet  unaware. 

My  little  girl's  face !  Most  f 
flushed  of  all;  she  is  neither  I 
too  tall,  nor  a  ping  bubble,  i 
Whenever   she  is  near  she 


throws  a  loving  look  at  me.  It  is  her 
green  rib-band  which,  tied  on  this  chair- 
back,  has  reserved  and  fiercely  defended 
a  seat  for  papa. 

Here  I  danced.  Ah!  the  admirations, 
heart-burnings,  colds  caught,  feet  pinched 
slyness  toward  our  famous  dance-master 
who  was  old,  and  we  were  sure  he  stuffed 
his  legs:  Papanti  himself;  irritably  ob- 
sequious, with  record  of  duels,  and 
Colonel  Peabody's  endorsement;  marvel- 
ously  skilful  at  fiddling  while  himself 
stepping  deftly  in  measure.  Phrases 
come  to  my  memory:  "Allow  me  the 
pleasure."  "Shall  I  have  the  German?" 
"Very  excusable."  Snatches  suchlike 
are  in  this  fanned  air,  and  scent  of  oysters, 
and  scent  of  oaken  beams  dusty  and 
shaken  by  the  dance.  There  is  hoof- 
tramping  below,  and  the  old  family 
coachmen  venture  upstairs 
to  look  softly  in  upon  their 
young  masters.  Now  ancient 
anteroom,  of  mirrors  time- 
dimmed,  and  deep  windows 
dilapidating  the  strains  of 
the  distant  music,  the  child- 
waltz  mutter,  sobbing  as 
if  in  a  shroud.  I  could 
weep  (the  old  days  are  very 
dear),  but  the  attendant 
seems  curiously  attentive. 
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Tarry  at  Home  Travels 

Reprinted  from  the  New  England  Magazine  of  a  score  of  years  ago,  when  Doctor  Hale  was  its  Editor- 

By  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE,  D.D. 


YES!  Traveling  is  now  a  new  art. 
It  is  very  different  from  what  it 
was  a  hundred  years  ago.  Samuel 
Adams,  John  Adams,  and,  say,  Alexander 
Hill  traveled  in  their  way.  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  Benjamin  Harrison,  and, 
say,  Edward  Hale  travel  in  another. 

At  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  in  the  aver- 
age weather,  the  average  traveler  prefers 
the  modern  fashion.  I  suppose  that  at 
seventeen  I  might  have  chosen  horseback, 
the  method  of  Samuel  Adams,  with  its 
thump,  thump, thump,  for  six  hours  daily. 

Only,  when  I  was  seventeen,  no  one 
offered  me  my  choice.  Indeed,  there  was 
not  a  Pullman  or  Wagner  car  in  the  world ; 
and  Mr.  Pullman  had  not  been  trusted 
with  his  first  jack-knife  —  if  I  may  judge 
from  his  appearance  when  I  saw  him  last. 

"  The  advantages  of  steamboat  tra- 
vel," said  a  great  statesman,  "  are  that 
on  a  steamboat  there  are  neither  tele- 
graph, post  office,  nor  beggars." 

As  to  beggars  he  was  wrong.  On  all 
Cunarders  you  contribute  willingly  enough 
for  a  certain  orphan  school  in  Liverpool. 
And  the  ferry  people  certainly  find  it 
hard  to  keep  the  tambourine  people  from 
asking  for  pennies.  But  what  of  that? 
Are  we  not  all  poor,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, Brother  Croesus? 

But  in  a  comfortable  palace  car,  express 
train,  shady  side,  near  the  middle,  with 
one  silent  companion,  there  remain  the 
two  great  advantages  that  there  can  be 
no  despatch  brought  you,  with  bad  news 
in  it,  and  no  letters  of  any  sort, —  and 
letters  are  the  "burden  of  our  civiliza- 
tion ";  while  you  have  scenery  in  great 
variety,  unrolled  before  you, —  you  may 
look  or  not.  You  have  also  any  good 
book  you  may  have  chosen  to  bring.  Or, 
if  this  be  not  good  enough,  you  may  take 
out  the  writing-pad  your  wife  gave  you, 
and  write  a  better  book.  Then  you  have 
the  silent  companion,  and  you  may  order 
up  as  many  absent  companions  as  you  will. 
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As  all  this  is  so,  and  has  been  so  now 
for  many  years,  I  do  not  know  why  we 
have  so  few  books  of  travel  in  America  by 
Americans.  Books  of  travel  in  America 
were  once  very  popular.  Basil  Hall,  Mrs. 
Trollope,  Charles  Dickens,  wrote  their 
"  impressions,"  and  the  Americans  were 
wild  to  know  what  they  said.  But  now 
we  are  a  nation,  as  we  were  not  then ;  and 
nobody  cares  two  cents  what  an  English 
or  French  traveler  says.  That  is  clear 
enough,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  find. 

But  a  New  Englander  is  as  mew  to 
Louisiana  as  an  Englishman  is  in  Spain. 
Why  not  write  his  travels  in  Louisiana, 
as  Miss  Eliot,  whose  book  I  have  in  my 
bag  here  in  the  Wagner,  writes  in  Eng- 
land her  book  on  Spain? 

"  Because  of  us,"  says  Argus-Eyed 
Press,  "  we  tell  the  Americans  every  day 
all  that  happens  on  their  continent,  and 
they  need  read  nothing  more." 

Dear  Argus-Eye,  you  are  quite  mis- 
taken. I  know  what  you  do,  and  I  am 
grateful.  What  you  do  not  do  I  do  not 
know,  alas;  but,  again,  I  suspect. 

Two  years  ago  I  went  to  Pittsburgh. 
They  explained  to  me  how  the  natural  gas 
was  captured  and  used.  In  a  city  abso- 
lutely free  from  smoke,  under  a  sky  like 
that  at  Sorrento,  I  went  and  came.  Twelve 
months  after,  on  occasion  of  some  strike, 
my  Morning  Argus  announced  it  with 
the  headline,  "  Smoky  Pittsburgh  in 
Commotion." 

The  truth  is,  that,  of  all  people  who 
stay  at  home,  editors  have  to  stay  at 
home  most  sedulously.  No!  Argus-Eyed 
Press  does  not  much  help  us  in  this 
business  of  travel.  It  omits  the  local 
color. 


For  one  million  readers  of  the  New 
England  Magazine  I  propose  to  filfthis 
deficiency.  The  other  fifty-nine  millions 
of  Americans  may  go  without  books  of 
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American  travel;  not  we  of  the  central 
million.  I  remember  four  charming  books 
which  we  had  when  we  were  boys,  say,  as 
Sir  Walter  said,  "  'Tis  sixty  years  since." 
They  were  called  Tarry  at  Home  Travelers. 
Let  us  see  if  it  be  not  possible  —  in  a 
series  which  perhaps  other  people  will 
help  us  in  —  for  a  New  England  man  to 
tell  how  he  enjoyed  a  dinner  with  the 
Philadelphia  Fish  House  people  —  oldest 
•of  clubs,  they  say ;  or  how,  when  he  spoke 
to  a  fellow-countryman  on  a  Red  River 
steamboat,  the  fellow-countryman  re- 
plied, "  Je  n'entends  pas  l' Anglais." 
After  all,  there  is  more  variety  in  this 
country  of  America  than  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill  thinks  possible,  or  than  appears  to  the 
English  man  of  letters,  who  does  a  con- 
tinent in  six  weeks,  and  never  sleeps  out- 
side a  sleeping-car  or  a  regulation  first- 
class  hotel. 

Here  am  I  now,  on  the  Eastern  Road, 
still  in  Massachusetts,  but  fast  reaching 
New  Hampshire.  To-morrow  I  shall  be 
in  Maine.  Yesterday  I  was  in  Rhode 
Island.  Is  it  not  just  possible,  that 
though  these  states  all  belong  to  one 
nation,  there  may  be  peculiarities  in  the 
lives  of  the  people  ?  And  if  a  man  makes 
me  understand  the  difference  between 
Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan,  may  I  not 
make  clear  the  differences  between  Roger 
Williams's  men  and  neighbors  and  those 
people  who  anchor  in  Cromwell's  Bay  or 
sail  in  Frenchman's  Sound?  Is  it  indeed 
possible  that  some  one  reader  of  our 
million  does  not  know  who  this  particular 
Cromwell  was? 


This  Eastern  Road  was  the  first  railroad 
built  from  Boston  to  Maine,  and  took  the 
shortest  line,  mostly  across  the  salt- 
marshes,  so  called,  of  the  eastern  shores 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire. 
A  rough  and  bare  country,  to  be  sure, 
that  between  Boston  and  Salem.  Poor 
Winthrop  and  the  rest, —  they  landed  on 
St.  John's  Day,  the  longest  day  in  the 
year;  the  women  and  children  got  straw- 
berries, and  I  suppose  St.  John's-wort; 
perhaps  wild  roses.  This  was  in  Salem 
Bay,  and  must  have  seemed  more  en- 
couraging than  the  21st  of  December, 
at  Plymouth,  ten  years  before. 


Yes!  But  when  they  started  to  go  to 
the  head  of  the  bay, —  what  you  and  I  call 
Boston, —  they  must  have  been  dashed  a 
little.  Rock,  marsh ;  marsh,  rock !  —  this 
is  the  country  for  which  we  have  changed 
fertile  Suffolk.  And  poor  Winthrop's 
son  Harry  is  drowned  in  one  of  these  very 
treacherous-looking  creeks  we  are  dashing 
over.  That  is  the  first  news  the  poor 
governor  has  to  write  home  to  his  wife. 
Ah,  me !  the  life  of  a  pioneer  has  its  black 
side. 

And  you  and  I  can  see  the  dreariness 
between  Lynn  and  Salem  as  well  as  that 
far-sighted  man  saw  it  then.  But,  fortu- 
nately, there  was  no  such  word  as  fail. 


Were  you  never  at  Ipswich  ?  No  ?  That 
is  because  your  wife's  great-grandfather 
was  not  one  of  the  Perkinses  from  Ipswich. 
If  he  had  been,  you  would  have  gone  there 
and  spent  a  day  or  two  in  a  comfortable 
inn,  as  I  did  once;  and  spelled  out  the 
inscriptions  in  the  graveyard.  It  was 
rather  a  tempting  place  to  those  first 
Salem  settlers,  as  to  people  like  you  and 
me  it  is  now.  What  is  interesting  is, 
that  in  Winthrop's  first  letters  to  one  of 
his  daughters-in-law  who  settled  there, 
the  most  important  subject  is,  perhaps, 
that  of  "  help."  The  tidy  English  maid- 
ens whom  the  Winthrops  had  brought 
over  with  them,  to  do  the  washing  and  the 
ironing,  had  already  found  it  convenient 
to  wash  and  iron  for  their  own  families 
rather  than  for  other  people.  And  so  the 
governor  has  to  be  an  Industrial  Aid 
Society  for  his  friends  out  of  town,  as  Mr. 
Canfield,  in  Chardon  Street,  is  to-day. 
Times  do  not  change  so  much,  after  all. 


"  Porchmouth!  "  Yes,  Porchmouth  it 
really  is.  No,  Mr.  Proofreader,  you  need 
not  mark  our  spelling  with  a  "  quere." 
The  old  New  Hampshire  line,  the  Gil- 
mans  and  Waldrons  and  Peabodys, 
never  said  Portsmouth,  with  a  hiss  to  the 
s,  more  than  an  old  Connecticut  man  ever 
said  Har/ford,  with  a  hard  dental  for  the 
t.  They  wrote  it  with  ts,  but  for  talking, 
Porch-mouth  was  good  enough  for  them. 

"  Five  minutes  here?  " 
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Yes,  and,  as  it  proves,  two  days. 

For  here,  in  hot  haste,  is  Mr.  Mansell. 
"  I  was  afraid  I  should  miss  you,"  he  says. 
"  It  rains  so  hard  that  we  have  put  off  the 
Fete,  and  you  are  to  stay  at  the  Rocking- 
ham till  to-morrow." 

Is  it  so  indeed?  Well,  one  might  be 
worse  off.  I  have  stayed  over  a  day  in 
Porchmouth  before.  And  I  have  heard 
men  say  that  the  Rockingham  is  the  best 
hotel  in  America. 

You  see,  confiding  reader,  that  I  and 
Mr.  Smith  are  on  our  way  to  the  "  Mid- 
summer Fete,"  at  Eliot,  in  Maine,  which 
is  one  of  the  pleasantest  things  that  hap- 
pens. I  am  to  make  a  speech  there,  if  I 
can  think  of  anything  to  say.  But,  as  Mr. 
Mansell  says,  it  is  raining  like  fury.  Who 
will  ride  five  miles,  or  even  one,  for  the 
fete  ?  It  is  a  great  deal  better  to  put  it  off, 
and  trust  General  Greely,  who  is  our 
friend  at  Kittery  and  at  Eliot,  for  better 
weather  to-morrow.  It  is  too  late  to 
change  the  baggage.  Let  that  go  on  to 
Eliot.     We  will  stop  at  the  Rockingham. 

It  must  be  twenty  years  since  I  waited 
a  day  here  before:  we  wanted  a  wind  to 
take  us  to  the  Shoals.  Now  they  go  by 
steamer  to  the  Shoals,  wind  or  no  wind. 
And  Portsmouth  is  as  charming  now  as  it 
was  then,  with  just  enough  newness  to 
show  that  they  are  alive.  And  it  is  not 
all  beer,  either! 

If  one  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  write 
short  stories  for  a  magazine  and  an  occa- 
sional serial  novel,  what  a  good  place 
Portsmouth  would  be  to  live  in!  One  of 
those  old  three-story  houses,  with  six  or 
eight  rooms  on  a  floor,  beside  the  L,  such 
as  the  old  sea-dogs  built  when  they  came 
home  from  privateering! 

Here  are  the  very  wharves  where  the 
first  French  ships  arrived,  with  the  first 
treasures  of  the  new  alliance  in  1777. 
Here  all  the  people  gathered  with  up- 
roarious enthusiasm  to  unload  them,  and 
to  send  the  clothes  and  powder  and  guns 
south  to  Washington. 

Up  and  down  these  streets  Paul  Jones 
swaggered  when  he  was  directing  the 
building  of  his  own  seventy-four,  the 
America.  And  then,  in  a  dark  day  for 
Paul  Jones  and  for  the  seventy-four, 
Congress  gave  her  to  an  illustrious  ally, 
Louis  XVI.     His  seventy-four,  the  Mag- 


nifique,  had  been  lost  in  Boston  Harbor;; 
ribs  there  to  this  day,  perhaps.  So  they 
gave  him  theirs,  though  it  was  their  only 
one, —  the  widow's  mite.  I  have  at 
home  the  log-book  of  Maccarty,  her 
French-Irish  commander,  and  the  grat- 
ulatory  report  he  makes, —  to  tell  how- 
much  better  a  ship  the  America  was  than 
the  Magnifique.  But  alas!  she  was  cap- 
tured afterwards  by  Hood,  at  Toulon,, 
she  was  changed  into  L'Impetueuse,  and 
it  is  not  she  if  you  find  an  America  in  the 
English  navy  list  to-day. 

Do  you  know  that  within  fifty  years, 
old  lumbermen  would  tell  you  where  were 
pines  in  New  Hampshire,  marked  with 
the  King's  broad  arrow,  as  selected  for 
the  service  of  the  Royal  Navy?  And 
here  is  a  queer  thing:  New  England 
supplied  spars  for  the  French  navy  also,, 
and  the  Spanish.  So  it  is  well-nigh  sure 
that  in  any  of  the  great  sea  fights  of  that 
war,  born  at  Lexington,  the  interlacing 
spars,  as  American,  English,  French,  or 
Spanish  ships  met,  were  from  our  New 
Hampshire  forests. 

And,  by  the  way,  did  any  man  ever  tell' 
you  that  at  almost  any  moment  of  the 
Revolution  we  had  more  men  fighting  the 
English  upon  the  sea  than  we  had  fighting; 
them  on  the  land? 

A  hundred  thousand  fishermen,  more 
or  less,  went  into  that  business. 

There  are  a  hundred  thousand  fisher- 
men, more  or  less,  now.  But  now,  when 
people  make  a  treaty,  giving  away  their 
living,  it  is  the  fashion  to  say,  "Oh!  they 
are  such  a  handful,  they  are  of  no  conse- 
quence, you  know."  But  these  Porch- 
mouth  people  do  not  think  so. 


"  What  can  we  do  after  dinner?  " 
Of  course,  a  sensible  man  takes  his  nap> 
first.  But,  after  the  nap,  what  then?' 
Well,  there  are  certain  things  which  a  man 
always  has  waiting  for  such  occasions 
when,  by  good  luck,  a  few  extra  hours  fall 
in.  First,  he  can  write  his  back  letters  — 
to  the  girls  who  want  to  know  what  line 
of  study  they  can  best  pursue  to  fit  them! 
to  be  authors;  or  to  the  mothers  who* 
would  like  advice  as  to  what  shall  be  done 
with  boys  who  are  not  fond  of  books,. 
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dislike  work,  will  not  go  to  school,  and 
have  no  apparent  fitness  for  anything. 
Or,  second,  one  can,  generally,  go  to  the 
dentist.  I  will  not  write  the  letters  now. 
They  must  wait  until  the  next  day.  Do 
you  know  Talleyrand's  rule  ?  It  amounts 
to  this:  If  you  are  confused  about  a  dis- 
patch, put  off  the  writing  until  to- 
morrow.    We  will  take  that  rule  now. 

Let  us  go  to  the  dentist.  That  is  a 
-  pleasant  way  to  spend  the  afternoon ;  and 
an  excellent  dentist  he  is,  and  a  very 
agreeable  gentleman  —  only  he  does  not 
take  up  all  the  afternoon. 

But  it  does  not  rain  any  more,  and  Mr. 
Mansell  will  show  us  the  town, —  these 
fine  old  wooden  palaces,  the  breweries 
alas!  and  the  new  factories.  Yes,  as  I 
said,  Portsmouth  would  be  a  good  place 
to  live  in.  See  that  old-fashioned  sign. 
The  lettering,  as  your  critics  say,  of  the 
later   style   of   the    eighteenth    century: 

Ichabod  Goodwin 

Do  you  remember  the  fine  war  story 
about  him?  No?  That  shows  you  are 
not  thirty-five.  When  the  Rebellion 
began,  and  the  NewT  Hampshire  regiments 
were  marching  to  Washington,  some 
Copperhead  said,  "  Who  is  to  pay  for 
this?  "  For  there  was,  naturally,  no 
provision  for  such  things.  "  I  shall  pay, 
myself,"  said  the  Governor,  who  was 
Ichabod  Goodwin;  and  he  did.  It  was 
in  the  traditions  of  the  office.  Sullivan 
did  the  same  thing  in  the  same  place, 
ninety  or  more  years  before. 


The  President  comes  through  town  at 
half -past  six,  on  his  way  to  Concord.  Let 
us  go  to  the  station  and  see  him.  Why! 
here  is  half  Portsmouth  with  us,  every- 
body who  is  not  past  forty.  And  the 
merriest,  jolliest  scene  of  good-natured 
enthusiasm  it  is.  Mr.  Harrison  stands  on 
the  rear  platform  of  the  palace  car,  and 
below  is  this  laughing,  cheering,  rollicking 
crowd,  determined  to  shake  hands.  He 
reaches  down,  the  picture  of  good  nature  ; 
they  reach  up  —  children,  lifted  by 
fathers;  and  the  outstretched  fingers  be- 
low and  above  just  touch.     The  President 


takes  it  all  in  the  best  possible  humor,  and 
makes  a  frolic  of  it  all.  "  Not  you  — 
let  that  little  boy  come!  Oh!  you  must 
make  room  for  that  lady!  "  All  of  them 
are  joking  and  laughing.  One  might 
look  far  afield  for  a  prettier  picture  of  real 
respect  and  regard,  and  at  the  same  time, 
of  cordial  good  nature. 

It  is  the  third  time  I  have  seen  the 
President;  and  I  will  tell  you  my  secret, 
not  yet  observed,  I  think,  by  Argus-Eyed 
Press,  but  all  the  same  interesting  and 
true.     I  saw  him  firstin  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber and  on  the  platform  of  the  Capitol  at 
his  inauguration;  I  saw  him  next  at  the 
magnificent  dinner  party  in  New  York,, 
at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  on  the  30th 
of  April ;  and  I  have  seen  him  now.     And 
I  am  sure  of  this ;  there  is  in  him  a  pensive 
vein   of  imagination,   one   might   say   of 
poetry,  which  you  do  not  find  in  mere 
politicians,  and  which  is  not  often  found 
in  statesmen.     Do  you  not  remember  how 
in  those  little  speeches  in  the  days  of  the 
canvass,   he  always  struck  some  unex- 
pected note,  and  told  the  hearers  some- 
thing they  had  not  thought  of  before? 
Well,   that  belongs  to   this  imaginative 
faculty.     In  the  Senate  Chamber,  while 
formal  proceedings  belonging  to  the  new 
birth  of  the  Senate  went  on,  this  man  sat 
as  if  he  were   dreaming.     He  was  not 
looking  on  any  person  or  anything;  he 
was  looking  into  eternity.     Half  an  hour 
after  I  stood  behind  him  when  he  was. 
delivering  his  inaugural.     The  rain  was 
pouring  in  sheets,  not  drops.     The  water 
rolled  down  the  paper  in  his  hand  and 
dripped  inky  from  the  lower  margin .     Yet 
he  stood  as  if  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
elements,  and  delivered  that  speech  with 
energy  like  Napoleon's  at  the  Bridge  of 
Lodi.     Rain  or  no  rain  —  what  was  that?' 
His  business  was  to  say  how  the  Republic 
should    be   maintained.     Again:   at    the 
Opera  House  he  sat  through  five  hours  of 
the  worst  speaking  you  ever  heard.     Ten 
worse  speeches  than  were  spoken  there 
are    not    to    be   found   in   literature.     I 
watched  him  again.     Listening?     Yes,  in 
a  fashion;  but,  all  the  time  he  listened, 
dreaming,  if  you  please,  fancying,  imagin- 
ing.    At  the  end  of  that  evening  I  think 
he  had  a  fuller  and  better  idea  of  what 
was  in  that  theatre  than  anv  other  man 
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there.  And  then,  after  the  dreariness 
of  these  ten  speeches,  he  was  called  up. 
He  spoke,  perhaps,  ten  minutes.  The 
speech  was  entirely  ex  tempore  in  form. 
It  was  pathetic,  it  was  humorous  at  times, 
it  was  tender,  it  was  dignified.  It  held 
the  tired  audience  as  only  perfect  speak- 
ing does  or  can;  and  people  went  away 
more  alive  for  it,  more  glad  of  the  Cen- 
tennial, more  awake  to  all  that  it  had  to 
teach  the  nation.  So  quickened  were 
they,  indeed,  that  almost  every  one  of 
them  will  tell  you  now  that  all  the  speak- 
ing of  the  evening  was  admirable.  For 
the  end  of  a  battle  is  what  makes  it  a 
victory  or  a  failure. 

Now,  here  he  is  again,  not  with  a  picked 
audience  of  a  thousand  representatives  of 
the  best  life  of  America;  but  with  a  merry, 
laughing  crowd  of  three  or  four  thousand 
Portsmouth  people,  who  want  to  see  a 
president.  Once  more  he  enters  wholly 
into  the  occasion,  is  wholly  at  ease  and 
natural,  laughs  with  those  who  laugh  as  he 
shakes  hands  with  those  who  shake  hands. 
All  this  is  genius. 

Old  John  Adams,  or  his  son,  or  Martin 
Van  Buren,  or  James  Buchanan  or  Polk 
or  Johnson,  or  any  of  that  sort,  might  as 
well  have  tried  to  fly,  as  to  enter  with  such 
simplicity,  sympathy,  and  dignity  into 
the  life  of  these  who  are  crowding  round 
him. 

How  shall  we  spend  the  evening? 

Oh!  let  Portsmouth  alone  for  that. 
Here  is  Duykinck  —  to  the  manner  born, 
for  all  his  Dutch  name.  He  brings  us 
round  tickets  to  some  bright  private  the- 
atricals for  the  benefit  of  the  Hospital. 
vSo  we  go  to  the  Music  Hall.  Here  is  the 
beauty  and  fashion  of  Porchmouth,  all  in 
their  best  of  dress  and  of  spirits.  Here 
are  the  excellent  Dr.  Primrose  and  Mr. 
What's-his-name,  with  whom  I  can  hold 
decorous  conversation  about  the  charities 
we  are  benefiting,  between  the  acts. 
They  have  two  pretty  little  comedies, 
well  chosen  for  the  ability  of  the  nice 
young  people  who  appear  in  them.  No, 
Annie,  they  are  not  in  the  least  like  that 
rlismal  dancing  burlesque  we  saw  at 
Pompei  the  night  before  the  eruption  — 
was  expected. 

When  I  wrote  my  book,  Sybaris,  I 
solved     the    difficult    problems    of    the 


theatre  in  that  model  city,  by  an  ar- 
rangement which  I  will  commend  to  Mr. 
Bellamy  and  the  other  Fifth  Monarchy 
people  of  to-day.  All  the  theatricals  in 
Sybaris  were  "  private  theatricals,"  so  to 
speak.  The  Chief  Justice  acted,  and  the 
Bishops,  of  whom  they  had  many;  and 
the  School  Committee  attended,  and 
acted,  indeed,  if  they  chose.  You  see 
that  in  Sybaris  they  did  not  choose  to 
leave  this  fascinating  entertainment  to 
mere  accident,  any  more  than  we  leave  to 
accident  the  question,  whether  the  aver- 
age child  shall  learn  his  letters  and  the 
multiplication  table.  Every  such  "bene- 
fit "  as  this  pretty  party  at  Portsmouth 
looks  that  way,  when  it  is  in  as  good 
hands  as  Duykinck's. 

And  so  to  bed,  upon  a  perfect  mattress, 
and  with  that  sound  sleep  which  belongs 
to  a  day  when  one  has  done  no  work  for 
six  hours  before  sleeping.  Perhaps  the 
well-digesting  food  of  the  Rockingham 
should  be  counted  in.  The  reader  does 
not  know,  perhaps,  that  I  am  the  Apostle 
of  Sleep ;  and,  in  my  small  way,  an  author- 
ity. I  lectured  on  Sleep  once,  through 
the  Western  cities,  "  with  Illustrations 
by  the  Audience." 


Now  it  is  to-morrow.  Only  to-morrow 
never  comes.  Still  it  is  to-morrow  as 
much  as  it  ever  can  be.  And  the  sky  is 
all  lead,  and  maybe  it  will  rain  again. 

General  Greely  is  as  good  as  gold.  He 
sticks  by  us  manfully  in  the  weather  re- 
port. He  says  it  will  not  rain  in  Maine. 
But  people  are  so  incredulous! 

And  when  we  go  down  to  this  nice 
breakfast,  and  begin  with  our  coffee,  here 
is  Mr.  Mansell.  To  make  things  sure,  he 
has  already  ridden  to  Eliot  and  back;  and 
they  have  decided,  as  far  as  people  can 
decide  anything  at  half -past  six,  that  we 
will  put  off  the  Fete  again  till  to-morrow. 
Certainly  that  is  best.  But  what  shall 
one  do  with  to-day,  "  fair  to  middling," 
as  General  Greely  would  say,  if  he  used  the 
vernacular. 

Yesterday  I  went  to  that  nice  dentist. 
That  is  always  a  good  thing  to  do  on  a 
leisure  day.  And  it  is  well  when  the  pho- 
tograph man  is  in  partnership  with  the 
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dentist  so  that  one  chair  and  one  sitting 
answers  for  both.  But  I  cannot  tell  him 
that  my  roots  and  teeth  are  out  of  order 
again  so  soon;  for  he  put  all  right  yester- 
day, bless  him  for  that ! 

And  we  cannot  pretend  again  that  we 
have  not  seen  Porchmouth  streets  for 
twenty  years.     What  shall  we  do? 

One  might  write  a  novel,  or  one  might 
finish  Susan's  Escort,  which  lies  un- 
finished in  the  red  portfolio.  But  that 
seems  a  waste  of  a  fair  to  middling  day. 
General  Greely  did  not  mean  that  we 
should  do  that  with  it.  Here  is  Mr. 
Waldron.  He  will  know.  He  is  practical 
and  wise,  and  he  has  —  as  such  people 
always  have  — ■  the  right  suggestion. 

We  will  all  go  to  Rosemary  Cottage. 
Of  course  we  will  go  to  Rosemary  Cottage. 
Then  we  can  stop  at  the  Pavilion  on  the 
way  and  see  the  fete  people,  and  arrange 
about  to-morrow.  We  will  have  a  good 
ride  both  ways,  and  come  home  to  a  late 
dinner  at  the  Rockingham.  It  is  just  the 
day  to  see  Rosemary  Cottage;  for  a  new 
party  arrived  there  yesterday.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Waldron,  certainly  we  will  go. 
So  Mr.  Waldron  comes  round  with  his 
great  four-seated  beach  wagon,  and  just 
the  right  party, —  enough,  not  too  many, 
and  of  all  the  sexes  and  ages  known. 


You  do  not  know  what  Rosemary  Cot- 
tage is? 

That  is  because  you  do  not  read  Lend 
a  Hand,  and  are  ill-informed,  generally. 
But  the  object  of  this  writing  is  that 
people  who  have  not  traveled  may  have 
the  knowledge  of  traveling  while  they 
Tarry  at  Home.  So,  if  you  read,  you 
shall  know. 

Rosemary  Cottage  is  a  pretty  house  on 
a  side  hill  in  the  edge  of  Eliot,  looking 
over  a  beautiful  prospect  of  orchard  and 
meadow.  It  was  built  two  or  three  years 
ago  by  Mrs.  Farmer  of  Eliot,  and  perfectly 
equipped;  so  that  every  summer,  poor 
work  women  in  Boston,  with  their  little 
boys  and  girls,  might  have  their  outing 
as  well  as  you  have  yours,  Fitz-Mortimer, 
and  you  yours,  Mrs.  Champernoon.  I 
hope  to  hear  from  you  both,  as  soon  as 
you  read  this,  that,  before  you  left  for 
Bar  Harbor,  you  drew  checks  sufficient 


to  provide  the  outings  for  the  people  to 
whom  you  owe  your  clean  linen  or  your 
daily  bread. 

Rosemary  Cottage  can  make  up  beds 
for  forty  odd  people  —  more  than  forty, 
not  quite  fifty.  And,  because  Mr.  Wal- 
dron and  his  staff  have  their  eyes  on 
almost  all  the  poorer  people  in  Boston  and 
know  the  very  persons  who  can  use 
such  a  gift  and  not  abuse  it,  Mrs.  Farmer 
has  put  into  his  hands  and  those  of 
his  Missionary  Board,  the  selection  of 
the  right  people  to  come  here,  and  the 
running  of  the  machine.  So  he  has  it 
for  his  part  to  buy  the  beef  and  mutton 
and  fish  and  flour  and  eggs  and  milk 
which  they  all  eat,  and  to  buy  the  tickets 
which  shall  take  them  all  from  Boston 
to  Eliot  and  back  again.  All  that  you 
and  I  have  to  do  with  it,  dear  Fitz-Morti- 
mer,  Mrs.  Champernoon,  and  all  the  un- 
known million,  is  to  provide  the  money; 
for  it  costs  Mr.  Waldron  about  two  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year.  There  will  be  nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifty  women  and  chil- 
dren at  Rosemary  Cottage  this  summer. 
Each  of  them  will  spend  two  weeks  there ; 
and  the  expense  for  each  will  be  about 
three  dollars  and  a  half  a  week.  I  wish 
my  summer  outing  would  cost  me  as 
little.  When  Mr.  Dellamy  reigns,  that 
will  be  enough.     But,  patience! 


"  Here  is  the  Pavilion.  How  pretty  it 
is,  and  how  large  it  is!  Will  they  ever 
fill  it?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  It  was  as  full  as  it  could 
be  last  year.  There  are  all  the  people 
from  Kittery  and  Porchmouth  and  New 
Castle  and  Old  Orchard  and  Biddeford 
Pool,  and  all  the  watering  places.  They 
like  to  come.  Then  all  the  Eliot  people 
turn  out.  Why,  we  have  made  it  larger 
than  last  year!  This  annex  is  for  eating 
and  drinking." 

"  Will  you  not  have  a  cup  of  coffee?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course;  what  sane  man,  in  the 
open  air,  ever  refuses?  It  is  very  nice 
coffee." 

"  Yes;  and  see,  it  is  hot  still,  though 
it  has  come  all  the  way  from  Boston; 
that  is  the  way  the  Oriental  people  pack 
it,  you  know." 

But  I  will  tell  about  the  pavilion  when 
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we  come  back  to  it,  and  see  it  full.  Now 
we  will  mount  the  wagon  again,  and  dis- 
cuss themes  high  and  low,  as  we  ride 
on  to  Rosemary  Cottage.  "  Stop  here  a 
minute  or  two  under  these  magnificent 
elms.  This  is  the  Doctor's  home,  and 
Clara  wants  to  practice  her  part  with 
Fanchon  in  a  duet  they  are  to  sing  to- 
morrow." 

Stop  a  minute?  Why,  one  would  stop 
half  a  day  with  such  a  climate  and  such 
surroundings. 

And  so  we  .forge  on  to  Rosemary  Cot- 
tage. And  there  are  a  dozen  tidy-looking 
tired-looking  mothers  in  that  blessed 
luxury  of  having  no  water  to  heat,  no 
clothes  to  wash,  no  bosoms  to  starch,  no 
cuffs  to  match  with  each  other,  "  no 
nothing  to  do."  And  here  are  twenty- 
five  children,  who  cannot  come  to  harm, 
swinging,  tilting,  playing  croquet,  going 
fishing,  hunting  eggs,  and  enjoying  them- 
selves in  the  untold  luxuries  of  the  lofts 
of  a  barn. 

My  mother  always  said  that  it  was  very 
hard  to  bring  up  boys  well  without  a 
barn,  and  she  was  right. 


This  world  is  so  well  governed  that,  as  I 
hardly  need  say,  on  the  ride  to  Rosemary 
Cottage  we  met  the  chronicler  of  Deep- 
haven,  herself  riding  from  that  celebrated 
seaport  to  join  in  the  Midsummer  Fete. 
You  must  understand  that  it  was  our 
business  all  along  to  notify  the  people 
that  the  fete  was  postponed  to  the  next 
day.  So  we  drew  up  to  tell  her  of  this, 
and  by  the  same  good  fortune  it  was  that 
I  received  her  invitation  to  go  over  to  the 
charming  headquarters  of  Deephaven. 

So,  after  we  had  seen  the  Rosemary 
children  eat  their  dinner,  wishing  we 
might  have  some  of  it  ourselves;  and  after 
we  had  gone  back  to  the  Rockingham 
and  eaten  our  own  with  well-deserved 
appetite;  and  after  I  had  taken  the  daily 
nap  which  the  Professor  of  Sleep  pre- 
scribes for  all  his  pupils,  I  rendered  my- 
self at  Deephaven.  Would  you  know  of 
its  ins  and  outs,  of  its  charming  hospitali- 
ties and  the  satisfaction  of  life  there,  go 
to  the  chronicles  in  which  these  are 
recorded.     It  is  from   Deephaven   that, 


on  the  next  day,  after  dinner,  we  start 
for  the  Midsummer  Fete.  For  General 
Greely  is  justified;  it  has  not  rained  in  all 
Maine,  the  grass  is  dry,  and  all  things  are 
ready.  As  we  know,  the  preparations  of 
the  coffee  and  the  ice  cream  were  made 
two  days  ago;  they  have  all  been  renewed, 
and  the  whole  countryside  will  assemble 
to-day. 

A  beautiful  ride  across  these  low  hills  of 
Maine.  One  does  not  know  what  the 
word  "  evergreen  "  means  till  he  comes 
into  Maine.  And  it  is  not  every  summer 
which  gives  us  such  green  as  this  of 
meadow  and  hillside  well  in  the  middle  of 
August.  As  we  approach  the  great 
pavilion  again,  it  is  evident  that  the 
countryside  has  been  roused.  By  what 
exact  pibroch  they  were  summoned  I 
could  never  understand;  but  everybody 
knows  when  the  day  is  fine,  and  so  from 
north  and  south  and  east  and  west,  from 
the  farms  and  the  hotels  and  the  boarding- 
houses  and  the  cities,  people  have  come 
to  our  festival. 

Everything  in  America  has  to  have  an 
object.  In  these  days  of  Stuart  Mill  and 
Mr.  Bentham,  it  does  not  do  to  say  that 
we  meet  to  have  a  good  time.  Our  Mid- 
summer Fete  is  called  by  the  spirited  peo- 
ple who  have  arranged  for  the  Eliot 
Public  Library.  They  had  a  charming 
festival  last  year,  and  this  is  its  second 
edition.  Just  think  of  it!  Some  spirited 
people  here,  having  determined  first  to 
make  a  boys'  reading-room,  then  a 
reading-room  for  boys  and  their  fathers 
and  mothers  and  sisters,  then  determine 
that  this  larger  reading-room  shall  ex- 
pand into  a  public  library.  Of  course, 
somebody  has  given  them  the  use  of  one 
of  these  fine  old  houses;  there  is  a  picture 
of  it  in  the  pretty  little  series  which  they 
sell  us  at  the  book-table.  Of  sixteen 
hundred  people  in  the  census  for  Eliot, 
more  than  eight  hundred  are  members  of 
this  library  association.  It  has  taken  root, 
and  has  come  to  stay;  and,  among  other 
good  things  that  it  does,  it  brings  to- 
gether neighbors  and  strangers,  and  they 
all  find  they  are  interested  in  so  simple 
and  straightforward  a  bit  of  public 
education. 

There  is  somebody  to  take  care  of  the 
horses,  there  are  a  dozen  people  to  shake 
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hands  as  we  go  in  at  the  pavilion,  and 
there  —  why,  there  must  be  a  thousand 
people  wandering  about  and  enjoying 
each  other's  company  and  the  pretty 
arrangements  which  have  been  made  for 
the  fete.  Here  are  pretty  girls  in  the 
Norwegian  costume,  in  Hungarian  cos- 
tume, in  dresses  of  Japan  and  India. 
Here  are  the  booths  of  Norway  and 
Hungary  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  and 
here  are  things  to  be  sold  as  at  any  pretty 
fair,  only  these  have  been  sent  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  The  band  is  on  a 
platform  in  the  middle.  We  talk  with 
each  other,  we  felicitate  each  other,  we 
drink  good  coffee  and  eat  good  ice  cream, 
we  listen  to  the  music,  we  see  the  pretty 
national  dances  which  the  young  people 
join  in  on  the  platform.  And,  when  the 
time  comes,  the  elders  of  us  gather  on  the 
seats  on  the  platform  and  make  our 
little  speeches  of  encouragement  and  in- 
struction.    These  speeches  need  not  be 


recorded  here.  They  will  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  Eliot,  just  as  those  of  last  year 
may  be  found.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Leighton, 
chief  of  shorthand  men,  was  there,  and 
whatever  sense  was  said  will  be  preserved  ; 
let  us  hope  the  nonsense  will  be  forgotten. 
For  my  part,  I  did  not  pretend  I  did  not 
like  to  speak.  My  private  opinion  is  that 
all  people  like  to  speak  when  they  can 
have  so  sympathetic  and  intelligent  an 
audience,  and  when  they  have  anything 
to  say.  These  nice  people  were  all  stand- 
ing, but  they  were  all  interested  in  the 
library,  they  all  meant  to  help  it  forward ; 
and,  as  far  as  the  speaking  went,  they 
helped  it  in  the  best  way  by  listening  with 
all  their  hearts  and  souls.  And  so  all  the 
time  was  given  which  the  traveler  who 
writes  these  lines  could  give.  I  was 
sorry  to  go,  but  the  clock  struck,  and 
one  of  these  well-nigh  perfect  New  Eng- 
land trotters  took  me  and  my  friend  back 
to  the  hospitalities  of  the  Rockingham. 


SALEM 


By  MARGARET  ASHMUN 


Old  Salem  grows  new  Salem;  ay,  but  we 

Who  love  the  faded  glamours  of  the  past, 

We  hold  our  heritage  unto  the  last, 
Cherish  what  was,  nor  long  for  what  may  be. 
Not  all  is  new;  here  stands  an  aged  tree, 

Its  shade  upon  some  storied  mansion  cast, 

And  there  the  rotting  spar  and  leaning  mast 
Proclaim  the  ancient  romance  of  the  sea. 

Yet  more  than  this,  to  young  and  favored  eyes, 
Mirrors  lost  days :  strange  shapes  at  twilight  fill 

The  strait  old  streets,  in  solemn  antique  guise, 
And  vanish  up  the  slope  of  Burial  Hill. 

To  those  whom  Fortune  grants  this  grim  surprise 
Old  Salem's  witchery  has  lingered  still. 


r     Courtesy  of  Mr.  TI.  X.  Redman  ; 


'A |  String  of  Pearls,"  by  William  M.  Paxton 


FAMOUS  NEW  ENGLAND  ARTISTS  SERIES 
V.    William  M.  Paxton's  "A  String  of  Pearls" 

By  FREDERICK  W.  COBURN 


IN  the  admirable  collection  of  Ameri- 
can paintings  which  is  being  formed 
by  H.  N.  Redman,  of  Boston,  "A 
String  of  Pearls,"  by  William  M.  Paxton, 
has  found  an  especial  place  of  honor, 
hanging,  for  the  present,  with  several 
other  treasures  of  this  enthusiastic  con- 
noisseur, on  the  walls  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music.  The  canvas 
undoubtedly  deserves  critical  commen- 
dation by  reason  of  the  successful  exe- 
cution of  a  very  complex  and  difficult 
motive. 

For  this  painting  of  a  pretty  young 
woman,  surveying  a  pearl  necklace,  so 
held  as  to  be  reflected  in  a  circular  mirror, 
is  no  summer  day  sketch,  no  mere  sug- 
gestive pochade.  The  justness  of  the 
relationship  between  object  and  re- 
flections, between  half  tones  on  the 
shadow  side  and  half  tones  on  the  light 
side,  between  hard  edges  and  softened 
contours,  has  been  reached  only  through 
persistent  searching  after  truths  of  form. 
Such  work  you  may  or  may  not  like. 
It  is  far  removed  from  the  harmless, 
mildly  pleasant  art  that  sells  well  and 
looks  well  —  until  it  has  become  old 
fashioned.  This  is  daring  art  —  of  a 
bravery  that  passes  bravado.  No  one 
who  appreciates  the  imaginative  power 
that  is  in  it  can  fail  to  respect  it.  And 
those  who  like  it  at  all  are  sure  to  be  very 
enthusiastic  about  it. 

Mr.  Paxton  became  an  interesting 
figure  in  American  art  a  few  years  ago, 
when  it  was  announced  that  he  takes 
account  in  his  painting  of  the  facts  of 
binocular  vision.  It  was  observed,  dur- 
ing his  large  exhibition  at  the  St.  Botolph 
Club,    Boston,    in    the   winter   of    1905, 


that  he  had  undertaken  to  render 
nature  as  seen  with  both  eyes,  instead  of, 
as  nearly  every  other  painter  has  done, 
as  seen  with  only  one  eye.  A  certain 
doubling  of  vertical  lines,  in  other  words, 
that  are  visible  just  outside  of  the  visual 
focus  has  ordinarily  been  presented, 
if  at  all,  simply  by  a  device  of  blurring 
or  lowering  the  tone  of  accessories. 
Mr.  Paxton,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  the 
first  painter  to  render  naturalistically 
this  overlapping  of  images,  in  such  a 
manner  as  largely  to  increase  the  optical 
illusion. 

Among  recent  works  of  this  painter 
which  have  been  notable,  have  been 
"  The  White  Sunshade,"  "  The  Bride," 
"At  the  Telephone,"  "The  Hunts- 
man," the  full-size  portrait  study  of 
the  family  of  Frederick  S.  Converse, 
the  composer,  and  many  more  with 
which  followers  of  the  exhibitions  have 
become  familiar.  The  theories  which 
underlie  his  painting  have  naturally 
been  the  subject  of  animated  discussion 
wherever  two  or  three  painters  meet. 
Of  his  skill  and  perseverence,  and  his 
consistent  searching  after  qualities  es- 
teemed in  the  good  painting  of  the  ages 
there  can  be  no  question.  Velasquez, 
Vermeer,  Gainsborough,  and  Ingres  seem 
to  be  Paxton's  masters,  so  far  as  he  is 
indebted  to  the  past.  As  to  affiliations 
with  present-day  artists,  he  stands 
somewhat  aloof,  although  generally  ac- 
counted as  one  of  the  "  Boston  im- 
pressionists." How  far  his  style  has 
progressed  from  the  peculiarities  of 
handling  and  facture,  that  are  some- 
times regarded  as  essential  to  impres- 
sionism, can  readily  be  noted. 
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I  LAID  OUT  Ahh  NEXT  MORNING" 


My  Old  New  England  Home 

By  LILLA  ELIZABETH   KELLEY 

Illustrated  by  Sears  Gallagher 

INTRODUCTION 

In  1899  the  Hon.  Frank  West  Rollins,  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  issued  a  letter  inviting 
all  born  in  that  state  to  gather  in  the  home  town  or  city  for  a  given  period  and  renew  early 
friendships,  and  revisit  well-loved  scenes.  This  was  the  first  formal  observance  of  Old  Home 
Week. 

Since  the  first  public  invitation  sent  out  by  Governor  Rollins  the  thought  has  flown  from 
state  to  state,  until  Old  Home  Week  promises  to  become  a  popular  and  precious  holiday  season, 
to  add  dignity  and  significance  to  the  simplest  and  most  sacred  relations  of  life,  and  causes  many 
world-worn  wanderers  to  sing  with  deepest  feeling  : 

"  Mid  pleasures  and  palaces 

Tho    we  may  roam, 
Be  it  ever  so  humble, 

There  s  no  place  like  heme." 


I've  jes'  come  back  from  Mandy's, 
I've  seen  the  old  home  place, 

An'  all  the  friends  an'  neighbors, 
An'  each  familiar  face. 

Yer  see  I  got  a  letter 

From  Mandy,  'n  she  sez, 
"Old  Home  Week  comes  nex'  Monda) 
We  want  you,  Uncle  Hez. 

"Our  gov'ner  sent  a  message 

To  cities  an'  to  towns, 
'Call  home  your  sons  and  daughters, 

And  let  there  be  glad  soun's. 

'Tho'  o'er  the  earth  they  wander, 
And  live  in  distant  climes, 
Send  forth  this  loving  greeting, 
Come  home  —  renew  old  times.' 

"  For  one  whole  week,  remember, 

We'll  put  the  years  away, 
And  childhood's  frolics  freshen, 

'N  live  just  for  the  day." 


"We  ale  drove  home  to  Mandy's 


It  kinder  made  me  tingle, 
I'd  not  been  back  in  years, 

An'  that  there  proclamation, 
Was  music  in  my  ears. 

I  looked  into  the  mirror 
That  hung  beside  my  bed, 

And  saw  a  shiny  pink  spot, 
A-toppin'  of  my  head. 
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The  hair  was  white  and  scanty, 
I  took  the  brush  in  hand, 
And  streaked  the  long  strands  over, 
An'  used  the  best  bear  brand. 


"  'N  WE  RUSHED  OUT  PELL  MELL" 

I  had  my  coats  all  freshened, 
And  pants  all  pressed  in  style, 

'N  bought  a  fine  calf  satchel, 
A  tie,  'n  new  black  tile. 

I  telegraphed  to  Mandy, 

"I'm  comin',  never  fear, 
Get  out  the  rig  and  meet  me, 

An'  kill  the  fatted  steer. 

"  Fry  bushels  of  brown  doughnuts, 
And  buy  a  big  fresh  cheese, 

My  bed  make  in  the  garret, 

Where  raindrops  used  ter  tease." 

I  reckoned  that  the  children 
Would  like  some  little  gifts 

Of  toys  'n  dolls  'n  gimcracks, 
'N  Mandy  —  green-back  lifts. 

I  bought  Noah's  arks  an'  dairies, 
An'  stores  'n  kitchen  sets, 

An'  little  panoramies, 

An'  kites  'n  night-moth  nets. 


Until  the  young  girl  waitin' 
Jes'  smiled  a  little  more, 
Said,  when  I  laughed  about  it, 
"You'll  soon  buy  out  the  store." 

I  tossed  her  out  a  dollar, 

For  ticketin'  the  things, 
An'  sauntered  out  ez  happy 

Ez  half  a  dozen  kings. 

I  hustled  ter  the  station, 

And  ran  against  a  man 
All  laden  down  with  bundles, 

Gee!     He  was  Lige  Brown's  Dan. 

"  Great  Scott !  Hez  Smith ! "  he  hollered,. 

"Goin'  home  the  same  ez  me  ?" 
"You  bet!"  I  answered,  hearty, 

"Where've  you  been,  land  or  sea  ?" 

''Land  —  West  —  a-bustin'  bronchos. 

And  raisin'  blooded  stock, 
Come  out  and  mount  a  live  horse, 

I  bet  you'll  get  a  shock. 

"'None  of  your  good  old  Dollies, 

That  go  a  mile  an  hour, 
'Tween  sky  and  air  and  prairie, 

Both  man  and  horse  store  power." 


'  We  had  a  little  brush 


"Not  yet,  my  boy!   I  plaster 
Each  numbered  hair  in  place, 

And  aim  by  easy  joggin' 
Ter  decorate  the  race. 
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"I  still  respect  the  features 
My  parents  loved  ter  view, 

Nor  wish  ter  ask  my  Maker 
His  good  work  ter  renew." 


"'N  Lizy  Hicks  came  seelim'" 

We  laughed  so  much,  a  stranger, 
Some  distance  down  the  car, 

Looked  back  at  us  reprovin', 

Dan  whispered — "Charlie  Barr!" 

We  hailed  him,  strong  and  hearty, 
An'  he  laughed  glad  enough, 

He'd  got  to  be  a  senator, 

And  came  from  Council  Bluff. 

We  sat  there  jokin',  talkin', 

You'd  thought  we'd  struck  a  mine, 
Ez  we  was  swappin'  stories, 

'Till  they  called  —  "End  of  line." 

There  at  the  old  brown  station, 

The  people  all  stood  up, 
Sech  shakin'  hands  'n  kissin', 

'N  askin'  home  to  sup. 

'N  Sam  Jones's  twins  stood  huggin' 
(Been  parted  twenty  years), 

'N  uncles,  aunts,  'n  cousins, 

They  laughed  n'  shed  some  tears. 


'N  Mandy  met  me,  saitain, 

'N  introduced  me  'round 
Ter  them  I'd  known  ez  youngsters, 

All  grown  up  now,  I  found. 

She  had  a  horse,  quite  skittish, 

I  spoke  about  the  same, 
'N  asked  about  old  Dobbin; 

She  sed  thet  he  went  lame, 

Ten  years  ago  last  summer, 

'N  wuz  put  out  ter  grass, 
Where  he  could  run  'n  feed  well, 

An'  see  the  townfolks  pass. 

I  had  my  tea,  per  order, 

An'  curd  cheese  mixed  with  cream 
An'  doughnuts,  pie,  n'  coffee, 

It  all  was  like  a  dream. 

'N  when  I  went  up  ga  rret, 
'N  blew  out  Mandy's  light, 

Jes'  like  a  little  codger, 

I  watched  the  stars  that  night. 


I'm  cheated,  sure,  Abijah' 


'N  somehow,  way  up  higher, 
FBeyond  the  "Milky  Way," 
Wuz  pa  'n  ma,  right  happy, 
I     An'  watchin'  "Old  Home  Day. 
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"A  PUMPKIN  PIE  SHE  SENT' 


I  laid  out  all  next  mornin', 
Where  apple  blossoms  bloom, 

N  dreamed  I  wuz  a  youngster, 
In  God's  wide  green  playroom. 

A;barbecue  came  Tuesday, 

With  speeches  'n  a  band, 
'N  senators,  'n  townsmen, 

I  tell  yer  —  it  wuz  grand. 

We  sat  outdoors  fer  dinner, 

An'  lined  up  two  by  two, 
An'  marched  ter  "Conquerin'  Hero, 

Led  by  Calista's  Lew. 

I  looked  for  Liddy  Taylor, 

A  girl  at  District  School, 
Made  up  of  laughs  an'  dimples, 

Who  always  knew  the  rule. 

I'd  thought  about  her  often, 

I  wuz  too  bashful  then 
To  up  and  say  I  liked  her, — 

She  married  Freeman's  Ben. 

I  came  across  her  sudden, 
'N  most  went  off  my  feet  — 

She  weighed  about  two  hundred, 
Her  laugh  could  not  be  beat! 


She  sed  she  had  a  dairy, 

Sold  butter,  cream,  'n  eggs, 

An'  Ben,  he  run  the  farmin', 
An'  manufactured  pegs. 

"  Keep  busy  an'  your  happy, 
Lay  by  fer  rainy  days, 

Tho'  we  are  in  the  country 
We  have  no  lazy  ways." 

N  Charlie  Barr,  he  talked  some 
About  the  national  life, 

The  President  an'  Congress, 
An'  how  ter  still  the  strife. 


"  'N  CUT  A  PIECE  THAT  NOON  " 

'N  Bill  Smith's  little  Tommy, 

Who  now  wuz  six  feet  tall, 
A  general  in  the  army 

That  followed  freedom's  call, 

Spoke  fer  the  worn  ol'  vet'rans, 

'N  orphans,  widows,  too, 
'N  spoke  of  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps, 

'Nail  it  tried  ter  do. 

'N  showed  the  country's  greatness, — 

A  strong  united  band, 
Of  sister  states,  whose  children, 

Were  scattered  o'er  the  land. 


"Ges'  make  the;  rafters  ring' 
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We  all  felt  good,  that  mornin', 

Salutin'  of  the  flag, 
'N  singin'  "Spangled  Banner  "; 

It  didn't  moan  nor  drag. 

'N  Ike  'n  I  went  troutin', 

All  one  long  blessed  day, 
The  skeeters  they  chased  after, 

'N  once  we  lost  our  way. 

Before  we  reached  the  clearin', 
Our  heads  began  ter  swell, 

The  skeeters  swarmed  like  hornets, 
'N  we  rushed  out  pell-mell. 

We  didn't  care  for  fishes, 
Nor  raspberries,  nor  blues, 

Nor  anythin'  created, 

But  wet  rags  'n  dry  shoes. 

The  deacon  brought  his  filly, 

We  had  a  little  brush, 
With  Alex  out  toward  Franklin, 

Each  horse  went  with  a  rush. 


i\n    riMiiiiiuiii- 


/ 

We  saw  the  silent  spot1 


The  deacon  vowed  his  trotter 

Went  in  two  twenty-one, 
"Not  much,"  we  said,  "we'll  prove  it," 

'N  we  jes'  had  some  fun. 


The  deacon,  staid  'n  solemn, 
Jes'  braced  himself  fer  work, 

Our  yearlin'  went  like  light'nin', 
He  didn't  break  nor  shirk. 

But  jes'  kep'  down  ter  business, 
'N  made  his  full  two  mile, 

Won  by  a  head  —  we  cheered  him 
The  deacon  lost  his  tile. 

'N  Lizy  Hicks  came  sellin' 

A  fat  ol'  Brahma  hen, 
'N  I  jes'  set  'n  listened 

Ter  hear  her  dicker  then. 

"I'll  give  yer  fifty,  sartain," 

I  heard  Abijah  say, 
"  Ez  I  don't  want  it  badly, 

'Tis  all  that  I  shall  pay." 

Well!  Lizy  held  'n  haggled, 

'N  fin'lly  fifty-five 
Wuz  settled  ez  fair  askin' 

(She  hed  it  there  alive). 

Well!  she  druv  off  contented, 

Or  seemed  so,  anyway, 
But  come  back  jes'  a  sizzlin,' 

'Bout  afternoon  next  day. 


The  prizes  at  commencement  were  given; 
out  most  fine" 
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"I'm  cheated,  sure,  Abijah, 
I've  sold  yer  my  bes'  fowl 

Fer  little  money  surely, 

Lan'  sakes,  don't  stan'  'n  scowl! 

'N  'Bijah  sez  quite  calmly, 
"Well,  Lizy,  want  it  back  ? 

Yer  jes'  hand  me  the  money, 
I'll  git  her  from  the  shack. 

"  'N  take  yer  in  my  buggy, 

Right  ter  yer  very  door, 
I'll  do  what's  right  'n  honest, 

I  can't  do  any  more." 

She  squirmed  'n  turned  'n  twisted 

She  wasn't  satisfied, 
I  almos'  had  conniptions 

At  what  went  on  inside. 

It  seems  that  Lizy  hankered 

Fer  hen  'n  money,  too, 
Ter  choose  atween  'em  dazed  her, 

She  didn't  know  what  ter  do. 


"Wife's  gone  ter  Durham  Corners, 

Ter  visit  Sarah  Jane, 
Who's  come  ter  see  her  sister, 

Way  frum  Skowhegan,  Maine." 

Yes  —  Silas  bought  the  pie  then, 
'N  cut  a  piece  that  noon, — 

'Twas  fifteen  days  sence  bakin'  — 
Th'  chickens  got  it  soon. 

'Twas  one  on  him,  he  reckoned, 
He  told  it  down  the  way, 

An'  how  they  set  'n  joked  him  — ■ 
"Want  pumpkin  pie  to-day?" 

'N  then  we  went  ter  meetin' 

'N  heard  the  choir  sing, 
'N  heard  Lon  an'  Almiry 

Jes'  make  the  rafters  ring. 

A  youngster  wuz  the  preacher, 

Jes'  out  D'vinity  School, 
He  didn't  talk  "  Damnation," 

Jes'  "Love, —  the  Golden  Rule." 


Abijah  laughed,  good  humored, 
"Well,  Lizy,  never  mind, 

Yer've  too  much  head  fer  tradin', 
Come  in  —  we  haven't  dined." 

An'  after  she  had  dinner 

Abijah  made  her  see 
She'd  better  leave  the  hen  there, 

An'  so  they  did  agree. 

A  pun'kin  pie  she  sent  around, 

One  day  ter  Silas  Chase, 
'N  give  her  Jim  this  message: 

"Now  when  yer  see  his  face, 

"  'F  he  looks  a  bit  like  buyin ', 
Yer  charge  him  fifteen  cents, 

But  ef  he  sniffs  a  little, 

Yer  say  —  Mis'  Hicks  presents." 

Well  —  Silas  looked  it  over, 

'N  he  wuz  pretty  free, 
"Now  what's  the  price,"  he  queried, 

"I'm  keepin'  house,  yer  see." 


A  YOUNGSTER  WAS  THE)  PREACHER' 


They  said  they  couldn't  keep  him, 
They  paid  three  hundred,  cash, 

He  said, —  "A  wife  an'  fam'ly 
On  that  would  be  too  rash. " 

Then  we  went  ter  the  meadow 

An'  saw  the  silent  spot 
Where  angels  brood  an'  hover, — 

The  trim  old  fam'ly  lot. 
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All  fenced  about  with  cedars, 
An'  quiet  like  an'  calm, 

Where  nothin'  mortal  bothers, 
An'  faith  is  hope  'n  balm. 

An'  Mandy  showed  the  headstun. 

She  bought  fer  little  Hez, 
Who  went  away  last  summer, 

Her  baby,  an'  she  sez, 


"I  VISITED  LUCINDY" 

"I  somehow  can't  get  over 

His  joyous  lovin'  ways, 
An'  laughin'  cunnin'  antics, 

That  brightened  up  the  days. 

"I  sometimes  wait  an'  listen, 

Ter  hear  his  little  cry, 
The  kitchen  door  hold  open 

To  let  him  pass  in  by. 

"I  feel  his  clingin'  fingers, 

A  tuggin'  at  my  skirt, 
An'  'muvver,  muvver,'  callin', — 

The  loss  will  always  hurt." 

I  visited  Lucindy, 

Without  a-bein'  rude, 
I  said,  "  Fergot  yer  Bible  ? " 

She  laughed,  "  You  city  dude, 

"Run  home  'n  get  your  pitchfork, 
An'  help  me  spread  the  hay, 

I  guess  you  have  forgotten 
Those  pranks  of  yesterday 


"  When  you  came  up  to  our  house 
An'  stayed  six  months  or  so, 

An'  went  to  singin'  meetin' 
As  Liddy  Taylor's  beau. 

"  O  Hez!  I  just  can  see  you, 

A  singin'  deep,  fer  bass, 
An'  watch  you  passin'  taffy 

When  Parson  Jones  said  'grace'. 

"An'  all  the  jolly  sleighrides 

An'  skatin'  parties  then, 
An'  candy  pulls,  'n  oat-trots, 

'Tween  you  'n  Liddy's  Ben." 

Lucindy  wuz  a  mischief, 

An'  dretful  pious  too, 
She  longed  ter  teach  the  heathen, 

TheChinese  an'  the  Sioux. 

'Bout  time  of  graduating 

She  bought  a  new  white  gown, 

'Bout  then  a  nice  young  fellow, 
From  further  out  of  town, 

Declared,  "I  am  a  savage  — 

Convart  'n  marry  me!" 
She  liked  his  ways,  'n  answered, 

"Yes,"  simply  ez  could  be. 

She  come,  engaged,  one  mornin', 

Jes'  tol'  a  girl  or  two, 
The  whole  school  knew  the  secret, 

'Twas  wondrous  how  it  flew. 

The  prizes  at  Commencement 

Were  given  out  most  fine, 
For  Bible  work,  Lucindy 

Took  fust,  an'  stood  in  line. 

The  minister  who  give  them 
Knew  naught  of  Cindy's  beau, 

An'  thought  a  word  in  season 
Religious  zeal  would  show. 

"This  Bible,"  sed  the  Elder, 

"A  journey  long  will  go, 
Far  from  New  Hampshire's  mountains, 

An'  peaks  of  rock  an'  snow. 
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"  O'er  oceans  deep  ter  China, 
An'  yellow  folks  will  bend, 

Decipherin'  God's  message! 
Ter  them  this  girl  we  send." 

He  smiled  upon  Lucindy, 
Who  turned  jes'  like  a  beet, 

The  boys  all  cheered, —  a-laughin', 
Each  mos'  fell  off  his  seat. 

They  knew  the  Elder's  blessin', 

In  jes'  about  a  week, 
Would  rest  upon  Lucindy, 

No  heathen  would  she  seek! 

An'  in  the  fam'ly  farmhouse, 

A  mile  or  so  from  town, 
She'd  soon  fergit  the  heathen, 

An'  likely  settle  down. 

They  named  the  farm,  then,  "  China," 

Down  ter  this  very  day, 
Folks  say,  "Oh  —  Cindy  Dunlap, 

She  lives  out  China  way." 

They  laugh  an'  tell  the  story, 

An'  go  ter  see  the  bees 
Her  husband  sets  sech  store  by, 

Beside  the  lilac  trees. 

I     His  daddy  tells  good  stories 
Of  when  he  wuz  a  boy, 
'Twas  mostly  bears  an'  wildcats, 
He  never  had  a  toy. 

But  took  his  jack-knife  evenin's 
An'  whittled  boats  'n  men, 

'N  played  he  was  a  gen'ral, 
Or  tiger  in  a  pen. 

'N  scared  his  sister  Sophy, 
'N  made  such  dreadful  noise, 

His  ma  chased  him  up  attic, 
'Twas  bed  fer  growin'  boys. 

An'  then  they  showed  us  stone  things 
That  Caleb  had  ploughed  up, 

Th'  arrer-heads  'n  hatchets, 
Then  sed,  "Oh,  stay  'n  sup!" 


Th'  dishes  thet  we  eat  off, 

Full  sixty  years  before 
Had  decked  Grandmammy's  table, 

An'  she  wuz  full  fourscore. 

Th'  honey  an'  hot  biscuits, 
Ez  light  ez  flakes  er  snow, 

An'  butter,  fresh  from  churnm',— 
You  bet  we  made  them  go. 

We  joked,  an'  laughed,  so  happy, 

Lucindy's  oldest  girls 
Showed  dolls  frum  New  York  City, 

All  furbelows  an'  curls. 

His  married  sister  sent  them, 
Th'  littles'  boy  wuz  cute. 

He  showed  his  knickerbockers 
An'  bes'  new  Sunday  suit. 

The  boots  his  father  sent  him 
Frum  Boston,  his  las'  trip, 

Of  rubber,  tall  like  leggin's, 
Thet  come  most  ter  the  hip. 


"Deciphering  God's  message" 

His  father  laughed  an'  nudged  me, 
"What  do  yer  think,"  he  said, 

"When  he  saw  these  all  rubber, 
Thet  almost  reached  his  head, 

"An'  saw  the  storms  a-comin', 
An'  saw  them  clear  away, 

He  sed,  a-lookin'  rueful,    j 
'A  waste  of  boots,  I  say, 
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'  'No  blizzard  or  northeaster 
Brings  snow  above  my  knees, 

I  wish  it  would  be  deeper, 

Jes'  snow,  an'  freeze  an'  freeze.' 

We  all  druv  home  ter  Mandy's, 
I  'lowed  fer  many  a  day, 

I'd  jes'  been  pilin'  pleasures, 
Like  Ezry  loads  up  hay. 

The  hull  week  things  kep'  whizzin' 

I  felt  jes'  like  a  lad 
Let  loose  vacation  weather, 

Jes'  whoopy  like  an'  glad. 

An'  somehow  in  the  evenin's, 
When  Mandy  used  ter  sing, 

An'  play  the  organ  softly, 
A  tear  or  two  would  spring. 

An'  then  a  selfmade  merchant, 

A  millionaire  an'  such, 
Seemed  sorter  off  the  countin', 

He  lacked  one  lovin'  touch. 


An'  all  the  things  that  money 
Could  buy  —  an'  fill  the  home, 

Left  room  enough  fer  heartaches, 
An'  lonesomeness  ter  roam. 

An'  Louis  Fourteen  sofys, 

An'  chairs  of  Louis  Seize, 
Would  not  make  up  fer  kinfolks, 

A  man  could  almost  freeze. 

An'  somehow  that  one  "Home- Week," 

With  Mandy  an'  the  nag, 
An'  all  them  country  doin's, 

Jes'  put  on  me  a  tag. 

You  bet  I'll  wait  the  letter, 

That  sez,  "Oh,  come  an'  jine! 

With  cheers  I'll  answer,  Yes,  sir! 
I  nibble  at  that  line." 

An'.,in  a  brimmin'  dipper, 

Fresh  from  the  old  farm  well, 

With  joy  I'll  pledge  the  gov'ner 
Who  rang  that  first  Home  bell. 


His  Daddy  tells  good  stories 


What  New  England  Says  on  the  New 
National  Democratic  Platform 

By  Senator  James  H.  Vahey,  Representative  John  A.  Keliher,  Hon.  M.  P.  Frank, 
Henry  H.  Metcalf,  G.  Herbert  Pape,  Hon.  John  J.  Walsh,  and  Col.  P.  H.  Quinn. 


"  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  DOES  NOT  OPPOSE  COURTS 

By  SENATOR  JAMES  H.  VAHEY,  of  Massachusetts 


THE  Democratic  national  platform 
and  the  Democratic  candidates 
present  to  the  country  in  clear 
and  unmistakable  terms  the  funda- 
mental differences  between  the  two  great 
parties.  In  its  position  upon  the  tariff, 
upon  the  trusts,  upon  the  differences 
between  capital  and  labor,  upon  the 
modification  of  the  law  permitting  the 
issuance  of  injunctions,  the  Democratic 
party  has  not  sought  to  evade  its  respon- 
sibility, but  has  met  the  questions  di- 
rectly and  takes  strong  and  unmistak- 
able ground.  It  has  not  availed  itself 
of  the  time-honored  policy  of  the  evasion 
of  the  Republican  platform  and  party,  nor 
has  it  sought  to  conceal  its  real  motives 
in  a  declaration  of  its  principles,  in  the 
skillful  use  of  the  English  language.  It 
can  no  longer  be  pointed  to  as  the  party 
of  the  trusts,  of  capital  as  against  labor, 
of  willingness  to  serve  the  interests  of 
public  service  corporations,  or  as  a  party 
which  befogs  the  real  issues  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

The  Democratic  party  always  has  been 
and  always  will  be,  if  it  is  to  continue  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  its  founders,  a  party 
which  stands  for  equal  rights  for  all, 
special  privileges  for  none,  a  square  deal 
for  everybody,  not  only  in  profession  but 
in  practice. 

The  platforms  this  year  typify  this 
difference  between  the  parties  better  than 
they  ever  have.  We  cannot  now  be  point- 
ed to  as  a  party  which  is  attempting  to 
straddle,  but  we  are  out  in  the  open  light 
of  day,  where  all  men  may  see  not  only 
what  we  preach  but  what  we  practice. 


The  thing  of  all  things  that  I  am  grate- 
ful for  in  the  Democratic  platform  is  its 
absolute  destruction  of  the  stock  argu- 
ment which  the  Republicans  have  been 
asserting  for  years, —  Democratic  oppo- 
sition to  the  courts.  The  Republican 
party  has  always  claimed  to  be  the  de- 
fenders of  our  judicial  system,  and  has 
asserted  with  equal  positiveness  that  the 
Democrats  were  its  opponents.  With 
a  candidate  at  the  head  of  its  ticket  ad- 
dressing bar  associations  upon  the  law's 
delay  and  asserting  that  equal  justice  is 
not  being  worked  out  by  the  courts  as  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  Repub- 
lican boast  is  exploded. 

The  Democratic  party  in  state  and 
nation  has  for  years  been  trying  to  secure 
a  modification  of  the  law  requiring  the 
issuance  of  injunctions.  This  has  been 
held  to  be  an  attack  upon  the  courts. 
This  is  as  far  from  the  truth  as  it  is  to  say 
because  we  desire  railroad  rates  to  be 
regulated  and  controlled  and  railway 
companies  to  observe  the  law  that  there- 
fore we  believe  in  the  destruction  of  the 
railroad  systems  of  the  country.  The 
true  construction  is  that  when  the  courts 
in  administering  and  interpreting  the  laws 
of  the  state  and  nation  declare  their  pur- 
pose and  power,  if  relief  is  necessary  or 
desirable,  it  can  only  come  through  a 
change  in  the  law. 

The  only  way  in  which  any  irksome 
statute  or  any  inequitable  law  has  ever 
been  repealed  or  changed  has  been  be- 
cause of  its  strict  interpretation  by  the 
courts.  We  make  no  attack  upon  the 
judicial    system     of    the     country;     we 
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believe  for  the  most  part  the  judges  are 
honest  and  the  law  is  conscientiously 
declared,  but  we  are  equally  of  the  opinion 
that  the  issuance  of  injunctions  under 
existing  conditions  is  unjust,  inequitable, 
and  burdensome  to  those  against  whom 
injunctions  are  most  frequently  issued. 

In  Massachusetts  for  the  last  two  years 
we  have  been  trying  to  secure  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  law  permitting  the  issuance 
of  injunctions,  so  that  an  injunction  would 


not  lie  against  a  man's  brother  for  harbor 
ing  him  during  a  strike.  The  Republican 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  lias  refuse*] 
to  go  even  this  far. 

The  wise  and  progressive  framers  of 
the  national  Democratic  platform  have 
done  the  country  and  the  party  a  great 
service.  I  believe  it  augurs  well  for 
Democratic  success,  and  means  a  united 
party  struggling  for  supremacy,  which 
will  redound  to  the  country's  benefit. 


ECONOMY  IN  PUBLIC  SERVICE  BOUND  TO    ATTRACT  VAST 
NUMBERS  OF  VOTERS  TO  DEMOCRATIC  CAUSE  " 


By  Representative  JOHN  A.  KEUHER,  of  Massachusetts 


The  platform  adopted  by  the  Demo- 
crats at  Denver  is  radical  enough  to  meet 
the  approval  of  the  intelligent  radical  and 
sufficiently  conservative  to  satisfy  those 
conservatives  who  recognize  the  tendency 
of  the  times. 

It  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  conservative 
in  its  radicalism.  It  meets  squarely  all 
the  important  issues  of  the  day  and  leaves 
no  one  in  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  the 
party  upon  them.  The  Democrats  have 
been  successful  in  three  elections  since 
1856.  They  elected  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  in 
1876,  but  were  defrauded  out  of  the  fruits 
of  their  victory;  in  1884  and  again  in 
1892  they  triumphed  with  Grover  Cleve- 
land. 

These  victories  were  won  upon  two 
issues,  viz :  economy  in  the  public  service 
and  reform  in  the  customs  tariff.  The 
Denver  platform  features  these  two 
issues.  In  Congress  the  Democrats  have 
unsuccessfully  resorted  to  every  honor- 
able parliamentary  means  to  force  a  re- 
vision of  many  manifestly  unfair  sched- 
ules of  the  Dingley  tariff.  They  have 
failed  simply  because  Speaker  Cannon  and 
his  high-tariff-packed  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  insolently  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  every  appeal  for  relief. 

It  is  hard  to  find  a  student  of  economics 
who  does  not  subscribe  to  the  view  of  the 


late  Mr.  Havemeyer,  that  "the  mother 
of  all  trusts  is  the  customs  tariff  bill." 
Despite  this  fact,  the  Republicans  with 
ample  working  majorities  in  the  House 
and  Senate  and  a  president  at  the  White 
House,  having  made  no  move  towards 
remedying  admittedly  bad  conditions, 
now  throw  a  sop  to  the  discontented  in 
the  form  of  a  plank  declaring  for  revision 
after  the  presidential  election.  This 
plank  further  declares  for  the  establish- 
ment of  maximum  and  minimum  rates. 

It  is  obvious  to  those  familiar  with  con- 
ditions at  Washington  and  will  be  made 
so  to  the  country,  that  when  those 
"ardent"  tariff  reformers,  Speaker 
Cannon,  Sereno  Payne,  and  John  Dalzell 
formulate  the  minimum  rate,  they  wilt 
but  rewrite  the  existing  Dingley  sched- 
ules. In  refreshing  contrast  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  pledges  that  party  to  im- 
mediate tariff  revision ;  to  place  upon  the 
free  list  all  articles  competing  with  trust- 
controlled  products;  to  a  reduction  of  the 
duties  upon  necessaries  of  life  and  upon 
commodities  sold  cheaper  abroad  than  at 
home;  to  such  a  general  and  gradual  re- 
vision reduction  of  schedules  as  will  tend 
to  restore  the  tariff  to  a  revenue  basR 

The  action  of  the  Democratic  minority 
in  Congress  in  attempting  a  repeal  of  the 
tariff   upon   pulp,    print    paper,    lumber, 
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timber,  and  logs  is  ratified  in  the  Denver 
platform.  To  those  who  seek  immedia- 
ate  and  genuine  tariff  revision,  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  must  appeal  strongly. 
One  of  the  impressive  planks  in  the 
Democratic  platform  is  that  which  con- 
demns the  reckless  extravagance  of  the 
recent  Congress  in  the  appropriation  of 
public  money.  The  Republicans  alone 
are  responsible  for  the  profligate  manner 
in  which  this  money  was  appropriated, 
being  in  complete  control  of  the  officials 
who  submitted  the  estimates  to  Congress, 
the  committees  which  prepared  the  appro- 
priation bills,  the  House  and  Senate 
which  passed,  and  the  President  who 
signed  them. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1909  there  was  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  $1,008,804,894.97. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  year 
1865,  when  the  country  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  civil  war,  the  expenditures  of  the 
government  never  mounted  the  one  thou- 
sand million  mark  until  this  Congress 
provided  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 
President  Roosevelt's  administration  has 
been  unique  in  many  ways,  but  its  ex- 
travagance has  never  been  paralleled  in 
the  history  of  our  government.  To 
bring  this  clearly  to  our  mind  one  has 
but  to  consider  that  in  four  fiscal  years 
of  the  civil  war  (1862-1865)  when  the 
nation  was  in  the  throes  of  one  of  the 
most  expensive  wars  known  to  history, 
the  cost  of  running  the  entire  government 
was  $3,394,830,931,  while  in  the  four 
fiscal  years  of  President  Roosevelt's 
administration  (1906-1909),  in  a  period 
of  sublime  peace,  the  expenses  of  the 
government  reached  the  colossal  sum  of 
$3,428,809,371. 

In  other  words  the  expenses  of  the 
government  under  Theodore  Roosevelt 
in  the  fiscal  years  1906-1909  amount  to 
$23,978,440  more  than  for  a  similar  period 
when  the  civil  war  was  at  its  height.  As 
pointed  out  in  the  Democratic  platform, 
coincident  with  this  astounding  increase 
in  expenditures,  is  a  like  addition  to  the 
number  of  officeholders.  During  the 
past  year  23,784,  at  a  cost  of  $16,156,000, 
were  added  to  the  government  service. 
Silence  upon  this  all  important  subject 
in  the  Republican  platform  is  evidence 
that  the  Republicans  fear  it  as  an  issue. 


Tilden  carried  the  country  in  1876  with 
"economy  in  public  service"  as  the  para- 
mount issue,  and  that  slogan  is  bound  to 
attract    to    the    Democratic   cause    vast 

numbers  of  voters  who  view  with  alarm 
the  startling  increase  in  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment under  government  rule-.  Tl it- 
Democrats  have  met  the  question  of 
campaign  publicity  with  characteristic 
frankness.  The  Republicans  have  studi- 
ously avoided  it.  In  the  light  of  the 
general  demand  for  legislation  which  will 
end  or  minimize  the  influence  of  the 
great  corporations  in  framing  legislation 
favorable  to  their  interests,  an  influence 
which  they  formerly  purchased  by  means 
of  stupendous  campaign  contributions, 
the  attitude  of  the  Republican  platform 
is  surprising.  It  simply  means  that  that 
party's  dodging  of  this  issue  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  when  they  arranged 
for  the  death  of  the  "Campaign  Pub- 
licity Bill, "  by  coupling  it  with  a  doomed 
proposition  to  reduce  Southern  repre- 
sentation, was  done  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  them  one  more  try  at  their  old 
game  of  "frying  the  fat,"  hoping  to  assure 
success  by  the  familiar,  reprehensible,  and 
demoralizing  use  of  money. 

Another  Democratic  plank  of  great 
importance  is  the  one  which  pledges  the 
party  to  the  adoption  of  rules  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  will  curb 
the  autocratic  power  of  the  speaker. 
The  popular  branch  of  our  national  legis- 
lature, contrary  to  the  expectations  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  has 
long  ceased  to  be  a  deliberative  one. 
The  speaker,  not  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers, is  the  controlling  element  in  that 
body.  The  Czar  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  been  more  absolute  in  his  actions 
in  Russia  before  the  present  political 
revolution,  than  the  speaker  of  late  has 
been  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  creature  of  that  body,  Speaker 
Cannon,  has  so  applied  the  power  of  his 
office,  that  the  House  is  really  a  creature 
of  his  desires  and  designs.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  abuse  of  power,  a  petition 
signed  by  two  thirds  of  the  membership 
of  the  present  House  asking  for  considera- 
tion of  a  certain  bill  was  presented  to  the 
speaker  and  the  request  rejected  by  him. 
Thus  a  measure,  which  two  thirds  of  the 
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body  petitioned  for,  was  refused  even 
consideration  by  the  autocratic  speaker. 
The  declaration  in  favor  of  a  change  of 
conditions  in  the  rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  one  which  is  bound  to 
meet  with  popular  approval.  The 
charge  that  was  made  against  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  of  1896,  that  it  attacked 
the  courts,  cannot  be  repeated  this  year. 
In  the  light  of  the  frequent  criticisms  of 
the  courts  by  President  Roosevelt,  the 
Democratic  plank  upon  that  subject, 
while  unequivocably  declaring  for  a 
modification  of  the  law  relating  to  injunc- 


tions and  for  trial  by  jury  in  cases  of 
indirect  contempt,  is  temperate  and  does 
not  directly  or  indirectly  reflect  upon  the 
integrity  of  the'  judicial  branch  of  our 
government. 

The  Democratic  platform,  like  the 
candidate  who  stands  upon  it,  aims  to 
meet  every  issue  in  man  fashion,  side- 
stepping none;  it  is  a  frank,  clear,  con- 
cise exposition  of  the  party's  attitude 
upon  the  important  issues  of  the  cam- 
paign which  will,  undoubtedly,  appeal  to 
a  majority  of  the  intelligent  electors  of 
the  country. 


"AN  AGGRESSIVE  PLATFORM" 

By  G.  HERBERT  PAPE,  Chairman  to  the  Vermont  Delegation  to  Democratic 

Convention  at  Denver 


All  who  attended  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  at  Denver  must 
have  been  impressed  with  the  spirit  of 
lofty  patriotism  that  dominated  the  con- 
vention and  showed  itself  in  the  actions 
taken  and  the  declaration  of  principles 
adopted  by  the  convention.  The  vast 
and  overwhelming  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates were  there  obeying  the  commands 
of  the  Democratic  voters  from  every 
section  of  the  country  to  place  in  nomina- 
tion as  their  candidate  for  president  the 
man  who  for  the  last  twelve  years  has 
held  the  first  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Democratic  voters  of 
this  country,  Mr.  Bryan.  This  leader  has 
always  stood  for  principle  above  expe- 
diency, for  honesty  in  politics,  for  the 
rights  of  the  people  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  self-seeking  corporations;  in  fact, 
has  been  the  greatest  expounder  since 
Thomas  Jefferson  of  the  great  Democratic 
principle  of  "equal  rights  for  all  and 
special  privileges  for  none."  It  was  a 
convention  of  the  representatives  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Democrats  of  the 
United  States,  not  a  convention  domi- 
nated by  political  bosses.  And  this  con- 
vention, made  up  of  men  who  believed 
in  Mr.  Bryan  and  also  in  the  principles  he 


advocates,  adopted  at  Denver  a  declara- 
tion of  principles  that  must  gladden  the 
heart  and  awaken  the  enthusiasm,  not 
only  of  every  Democratic  voter,  but 
appeal  also  to  the  honest,  patriotic  men 
of  all  political  parties. 

In  an  article  of  this  kind  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  enter  into  any  lengthy  dis- 
cussion of  the  different  planks  that  com- 
pose the  Democratic  national  platform 
of  this  year.  In  the  first  place  it  is  an 
aggressive  platform.  It  says  what  it 
means  and  it  means  what  it  says.  It  is  a 
call  to  the  awakened  conscience  of  the 
nation.  In  three  lines,  in  the  opening 
paragraph,  it  asks  a  question  which  is  of 
overshadowing  importance  to  the  people 
of  this  republic,  for  on  its  correct  answer 
depends  the  very  existence  of  our  Re- 
publican form  of  government.  "Shall 
the  people  rule?  Is  the  overshadowing 
issue  which  manifests  itself  in  all  the 
questions  now  under  consideration." 

These  are  the  three  lines  referred  to. 
When  we  think  of  the  political  bosses  of 
some  of  our  large  cities,  the  political 
rings  in  some  of  our  states,  the  great 
power  exercised  by  many  corporations 
who  owe  their  very  existence  and  the 
special   privileges   which    they  enjoy   to 
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charters  that  have  been  granted  them  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people  we  all 
should  say  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
people  to  rule. 

We  believe  that  to-day,  as  perhaps 
never  before,  the  conscience  of  the  nation 
is  awakened;  and  we,  who  have  noted 
with  alarm  the  evil  effects  of  ring  rule  in 
some  of  our  large  cities  and  in  some  of  our 
states  have  been  gladdened  and  reas- 
sured as  we  have  seen  the  forces  that 
stand  for  political  honesty  successful  in 
those  cities  and  states.  And  so  the  great 
declaration  of  the  Democratic  party  that 
the  people  shall  rule,  and  in  addition  to 
this  the  public  life  of  Mr.  Bryan  who  has 
done  so  much  for  this  great  principle, 
must  commend  our  party  to  the  voters 
this  year.  In  no  uncertain  tones  our 
platform  declares  itself  upon  the  question 
of  labor  and  injunctions.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  is  the  friend  of  the  laboring 
man,  and  this  is  its  correct  position.  It  is 
the  position  that  it  enjoyed  in  the  days 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  it  is  the  position 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  must  enjoy  this 
year,  because  of  its  firm  stand  on  the 
questions  that  interest  the  workingmen 
of  the  United  States.  Compare  the  plank 
relating  to  injunctions  in  the  Republican 
platform  which  pleases  neither  the  pro- 
gressive nor  the  conservative  factions  of 
that  party  with  the  same  plank  in  the 
Democratic  platform,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  any  fair-minded  man  will  see 
declaration  in  regard  to  this  subject. 
This  is  true  at  any  rate.  The  Demo- 
cratic platform  speaks  on  this  subject  in 
such  clear  and  unmistakable  terms  that 
our  candidate  has  not  been  kept  busy 
since  our  convention  explaining  it. 

Our  party  maintains  its  historic  posi- 
tion on  the  tariff  question.  It  calls  for 
an  immediate  reduction  of  tariff  duties. 
The  Republican  party,  which  has  been 
both  the  advocate  and  beneficiary  of  the 
protective  tariff,  now  admits  that  our 
position  on  this  question  is  and  has  been 
correct ;  but  like  its  publicity  of  campaign 
expenses,  wishes  to  wait  until  after  elec- 
tion before  it  does  anything.  The  Demo- 
cratic position  is  that  all  articles  entering 
into  competition  with  products  controlled 
by  the  trusts  should  be  placed  upon  the 
free  list.1  We  have  contended  that  this 


fostering  protective  tariff  was  the  breeder 
of  the  trusts.  It  is  for  the  American 
people  to  say  whether  they  will  entrust 
this  revision  of  the  tariff,  which  both 
parties  now  admit  is  necessary,  to  the 
Democratic  party  which  has  been  the 
able  champion  of  tariff  revision  for  years; 
or  whether  they  will  entrust  it  to  the 
Republican  party  which  has  fought  re- 
vision for  years,  but  is  now  willing  to 
promise  that  after  they  are  safely  en- 
sconced in  power  for  another  four  years 
they  will  then  proceed  to  revise  the  tariff. 

Our  platform  calls  for  the  honest  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  relating  to  civil 
service;  it  protests  against  the  arbitrary 
rule  that  is  exercised  by  the  present 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives ; 
it  demands  economy  in  the  administration 
of  public  affairs;  it  declares  itself  in 
strong  terms  for  railroad  regulation ;  and 
heartily  condemns  the  pass  and  the  re- 
bate; it  again  declares  itself  in  favor  of 
an  income  tax. 

Another  of  the  principles  advocated  is 
the  election  of  United  States  senators  by 
the  direct  vote  of  the  people.  This  must 
appeal  to  all  who  are  interested  in  a 
Democratic  form  of  government.  I  think 
no  one  will  question  the  fact  that  our 
present  national  House  of  Representatives 
more  closely  represents  the  views  of  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States  than  does 
the  United  States  Senate.  I  think  the 
government  would  be  much  nearer  the 
people  and  that  better  legislation  would 
be  enacted,  if  the  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  knew  they  must  go  before 
all  the  people  of  their  states  for  election. 

The  Democratic  platform  asks  for 
publicity  of  campaign  contributions.  We 
ask  that  corporations  be  prohibited  from 
contributing  to  campaign  funds,  and  that 
a  limit  be  placed  on  the  amount  that  any 
individual  shall  contribute;  and  further 
than  this,  we  desire  that  the  names  of 
campaign  contributors  shall  be  published 
before  election,  so  that  the  American 
people  may  know  whose  money  is  being 
contributed  to  the  campaign  funds  of  the 
different  parties.  Such  a  declaration 
of  principles  as  were  adopted  by  the 
Democratic  party  at  Denver  will  we  feel 
sure  lead  to  the  endorsement  of  our  party 
at  the  polls  next  November. 
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'AN  EXPRESSION  OF  JEFFERSONIAN  DEMOCRACY  AS 
APPLIED  TO  PRESENT  CONDITIONS  " 

By  HON.  M.   P.  FRANK,   Chairman  of  Maine  delegation  to  Democratic 

Convention  at  Denver 


Popular  governments  must  be  admin- 
istered through  the  instrumentality  of 
political  parties.  The  ostensible  purpose 
of  every  such  party  is  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  people  by  securing  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  as  its  members, 
or  the  larger  number  of  them,  deem  best 
adapted  to  that  end. 

But  the  success  of  the  party,  and  the 
election  of  its  candidates  are  essential  to 
the  adoption  of  these  measures.  Hence, 
the  necessity  of  publicly  declaring  its 
purposes  and  policies,  and  appealing  for 
support  to  those  who  will  be  most  likely 
to  favor  its  policies. 

From  a  party  platform,  therefore,  both 
in  what  it  declares  and  in  what  it  omits, 
a  conclusion  is  easily  drawn  as  to  the 
sources  on  which  it  relies  for  support. 

Unfortunately  for  purity  in  politics, 
there  are  those  who,  from  selfish  motives 
only,  seek  through  political  action  to 
promote  their  private  interests.  These 
must  necessarily  associate  themselves 
with  the  party  in  power,  for  the  party 
out  of  power  can  grant  no  favors,  even 
if  it  were  disposed  to  do  so.  Finally,  by 
the  powerful  influence  which  they  exert 
they  get  control  of  the  party  itself.  And 
as  those  whose  purpose  is  to  advance  the 
common  good,  realize  that  the  organiza- 
tion is  being  used  for  private  ends,  they 
withdraw  from  it,  and  the  party  is  left 
dependent  for  its  support  wholly  upon 
those  who  intend,  through  its  instru- 
mentality, to  advance  their  private 
interests. 

The  platform  of  a  party  so  situated 
will  contain  nothing  offensive  to  this 
class. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  the  plat- 
form of  a  party  advocates  measures  and 
policies  antagonistic  to  the  promotion 
of  special  interests  at  the  expense  of  the 
public,  that  party  does  not  look  for 
support  to  those  who  seek  selfish  ends 
through  political  action. 

The  absence  of  any  appeal  to  this  class 


is  a  marked  feature  of  the  Denver  plat- 
form. It  throws  no  sop  to  favored  in- 
terests; it  declares  openly  and  boldly 
that  the  public  good,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  masses  are  of  paramount  importance. 

This  is  the  spirit  that  pervades  it,  taken 
as  a  whole,  and  when  its  several  declara- 
tions are  examined  it  contains  a  positive- 
ness  and  directness  of  statement  that 
indicates  an  honest  and  sincere  purpose. 

It  contains  no  circumlocution,  no 
evasions,  no  ambiguities.  It  places  the 
party  squarely  on  the  side  of  the  masses, 
and  entirely  ignores  the  classes,  save  as  it 
advocates  the  adoption  of  measures  that 
will  make  it  impossible  or  difficult  for 
them  to  acquire  or  retain  undue  advan- 
tage over  the  masses. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  those  who 
seek  to  further  private  interests  through 
favoritism  of  the  government  have  no 
place  in  the  democratic  party  under  its 
purposes  and  policies  as  set  forth  in  its 
national  platform.  It  does  not  seek  its 
support  from  such  sources;  it  appeals  to 
the  masses  and  to  those  who  seek  the 
public  good.  It  has,  therefore,  put 
itself  in  a  position  in  which  it  deserves 
to  succeed  whether  it  does  succeed  or  not. 

Its  platform  indicates  that  the  party 
feels  confident  that  the  people  will  be- 
lieve that  it  is  sincere  in  its  professions. 
It  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  platforms 
adopted  by  the  Republican  party  in  its 
early  days  when  it  was  zealously  advo- 
cating the  rights  of  man;  when,  it  placed 
itself  solidly  on  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  now  too 
often  ignored  or  forgotten,  and  at  its  con- 
vention in  1860  resolved: 

"That  the  maintenance  of  the  prin- 
ciples promulgated  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  embodied  in  the 
federal  constitution,  'That  all  men  are 
created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights,  etc.;'  that  to  secure  these  rights, 
governments  are  instituted  among  men 
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deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  our  republican  institu- 
tions." 

"That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of 
the  rights  of  the  states,  and  especially 
of  the  right  of  each  state  to  order  and 
control  its  own  domestic  institutions 
according  to  its  own  judgment  exclu- 
sively, is  essential  to  that  balance  of 
powers  on  which  the  perfection  and  en- 
durance of  our  political  fabric  depends." 

The  Denver  platform  clearly  indicates 
that  the  party  will  depend  upon  the 
"plain  people"  for  support  and  not  upon 
predatory  wealth,  nor  on  special  or 
favored  interests,  however  powerful. 

It  is  a  clear  and  forcible  expression  of 


Jeffersonian  democracy  as  applied  to 
present  conditions.  It  evinces  a  purpose 
to  take  the  conduct  of  government  from 
the  classes  who  are  fattening  on  favors 
secured  through  laws  enacted  for  their 
benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  and 
place  it  again  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
to  be  administered  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole  people,  as  its  founders  intended  it 
should  be. 

It  indicates  that  the  party  feels  con- 
fident that  its  appeal  thus  made  will  meet 
with  a  favorable  response,  and  in  this  con- 
fidence, it  asks,  as  did  Lincoln,  "Why 
should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence 
in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the  people? 
Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the 
world?" 


ADMIRABLE  IN   SPIRIT  AND  EXCELLENT  IN  EXPRESSION'' 

By  HENRY  H.  METCALF,  of  Concord,  N.  H. 
Author  of  most  of  the  Democratic  state  platforms  for  forty  years 


The  party  principles  enunciated  by  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  at  Den- 
ver were  admirable  in  spirit  and  excellent 
in  expression.  They  well  represent  the 
Democratic  party  of  to-day,  its  beliefs  and 
its  hopes.  They  are  the  logical  evolution 
and  fruition  of  the  history  of  that  party 
for  a  century.  No  man  who  is  a  Demo- 
crat can  refuse  to  stand  upon  that  plat- 
form. Sincerely  progressive  Republicans 
should  come  to  it,  for  it  voices  their  de- 
sires much  more  honestly  and  squarely 
than  does  their  own  platform;  and,  be- 
sides, even  the  most  ardent  Roosevelt 
Republicans  must  acknowledge  that  their 
leaders'  most  popular  propositions  are  the 
stolen  thunder  of  William  J.  Bryan. 

The  Denver  platform  is  criticized  as 
Bryan's  platform.  Of  course  it  is;  and 
it  ought  to  be.  The  "Bryan  doctrines" 
are  good  Democratic  doctrines,  every 
one  of  them;  very  seldom  in  the  political 
history  of  this  country  has  a  candidate 
stood  so  fully  for  the  majority  sentiment 
of  his  party  on  every  point  at  issue  as  is 
the  case  with  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  Democ- 
racy of  to-day. 


The  tariff  revision  plank  appeals  es- 
pecially to  me  as  the  one  essential  point 
in  the  present  campaign,  the  one  greatest 
difference  between  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties.  All  agree  that  tariff 
revision  is  necessary ;  but  the  Democrats 
promise  that  it  shall  be  revised  at  once, 
and  thoroughly,  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  and  not  in  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
tected monopolies,  the  makers,  supporters, 
and  pampered  beneficiaries  of  all  Repub- 
lican tariffs.  "By  its  friends,"  the  Re- 
publicans say  the  tariff  should  be  revised ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  men  whose  for- 
tunes it  has  enormously  swollen  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumers,  the  public. 
By  the  friends  of  the  people  it  will  be 
revised  in  case  of  Democratic  victory; 
and  that  means  a  genuine  revision,  the 
other  but  a  sham. 

Another  point  in  which  the  Democratic 
platform  is  distinctly  in  advance  of  the 
Republican  is  in  the  matter  of  publicity 
for  campaign  contributions,  omitted  from 
the  Republican  platform  by  vote  of  the 
national  resolutions  committee  after  de- 
bate, but  adopted  without  objection  by 
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the  party  of  clean,  honest,  and  unsub- 
-sidized  polities. 

Other  planks  which  will  appeal  to  the 
progressive  public  are  those  in  favor  of 
the  election  of  United  States  senators  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people  and  the  imme- 
diate independence  of  the  Philippines. 

I  am  surprised  at  the  criticism  some- 
times made  of  the  Denver  platform  that 


it  is  for  the  West  and  against  the  East. 
So  far  from  this  being  the  rase-,  I  find  in 
every  New  England  state  earnest  and 
enthusiastic  commendation  of  its  declara- 
tions and  positions,  and  I  honestly  be- 
lieve that  in  half  of  those  states,  that  is 
to  say,  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Rhode  Island,  there  is  much  doubt  as  to 
Republican  success  in  the  next  elections. 


HAS  THE   RING   OF  SINCERITY  AND  THE  SMACK  OF 
DETERMINATION" 

By  HON.  J.  J.  WALSH,  Senator  at  Large,  from  Connecticut  to 
Denver  Convention 


The  Democratic  Platform  adopted  at 
Denver  is  the  most  complete  and  the  most 
rational  statement  of  political  principles 
that  has  been  put  forth  by  any  party  in 
recent  campaigns.  It  deals  with  the 
common  abuses  of  to-day  in  language 
much  more  conservative  than  that  em- 
ployed by  the  president  in  dealing  with 
these  abuses. 

The  platform  has  the  ring  of  sincerity 
and  the  smack  of  determination.  There 
is  nothing  in  it  that  should  frighten  legit- 
imate business  or  honestly  acquired 
wealth;  and  yet  it  contains  every  needed 
guarantee  for  the  square  deal  to  all 
-classes. 

The  plank  that  is  perhaps  most  criti- 
-cised  is  that  calling  for  a  guarantee  of 
national  bank  deposits.  Mr.  Taft  has 
called  this  provision  "socialistic  and 
absurd."  But  is  it  either  socialistic  or 
absurd  to  ask  that  depositors  who  place 
their  funds  in  national  banks  shall  be 
protected  against  dishonest  or  incompe- 
tent officials?  Thousands  of  people  of 
small  means  deposit  with  national  banks 
in  the  belief  that  they  are  indirectly  de- 
positing with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. And  if  the  name  of  this  great 
country  is  to  be  used  as  an  inducement 
to  secure  business,  those  who  are  per- 
mitted to  so  use  it  should  be  held  strictly 
to  account.  And  under  the  proposed 
.guarantee  system  of  national  bank  de- 
posits those  institutions  would  be  held 


to  an  account;  the  inspection  of  them 
would  be  more  rigid  and  thorough,  and 
the  percentage  of  failures  and  defalca- 
tions would  be  brought  to  a  minimum. 

Is  it  not  a  trifle  strange  that  the  outcry 
against  this  proposition  comes  from  the 
very  banks  whose  stability  is  to  be  guar- 
anteed. Why  should  they  object  to 
their  depositors  having  this  additional 
security?  Is  it  because  they  fear  the 
increased  scrutiny  of  their  methods  that 
might  follow  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
guarantee  law? 

The  Democratic  platform  is  strong  in 
the  plank  attacking  the  President  for 
using  the  federal  patronage  to  force  the 
nomination  of  a  successor  of  his  own 
choice.  Will  any  one  dispute  that  the 
federal  officeholders  were  employed  in 
behalf  of  Secretary  Taft  in  his  ante- 
convention  campaign?  Should  this  be 
permitted?  Of  what  force  is  the  senti- 
ment against  a  third  term  if  a  president 
may  do  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  done  in 
this  campaign  —  name  his  own  succes- 
sor? Is  it  not  more  dangerous  to  permit 
a  strong  impetuous  and  not  always  rea- 
sonable man,  like  Mr.  Roosevelt,  to  be- 
stow his  office  upon  a  gentleman  consid- 
ered by  many  people  to  be  much  weaker 
than  the  president,  than  it  would  be  to 
permit  the  strong  character  to  remain  in 
office  where  he  could  be  held  directly  re- 
sponsible for  "his  policies"  ? 

The  Democratic  platform  demands  the 
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election  of  United  States  senators  by 
popular  vote.  The  Republican  platform 
is  silent  upon  this  great  question.  Does 
any  one  longer  doubt  the  necessity  of  this 
reform — a  reform  that  has  been  prevented 
for  many  years  past  solely  by  the  action 
of  the  United  States  senators  themselves 
who  have  repeatedly  refused  to  adopt  in 
concurrence  proposed  amendments  to 
that  effect  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives? 

And  thus  we  are  treated  to  the  spec- 
tacle of  these  dignified  senators  clinging 
to  their  positions  by  sheer  force  of  their 
own  votes.  Popular  elections  of  senators 
would  remove  the  grounds  for  many  of 
the  criticisms  now  so  freely  directed 
against  the  Senate.  They  doubtless 
would  also  remove  many  of  the  present 
senators. 

It  is  almost  a  certainty  that  neither  of 
the  present  senators  from  Rhode  Island 
could  secure  a  popular  indorsement  at 
the  polls. 

Senator  Wetmore  was  re-elected  last 
winter  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members 
of  our  legislature,  but  the  minority  that 
supported  Colonel  Goddard,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  represented  vastly  more 
than  one  half  of  the  State's  popula- 
tion. Can  that  becalled  popular  govern- 
ment? 

Why  is  the  Republican  platform  silent 
on  this  question?  Many  will  believe  it  is 
because  that  party  is  still  dependent  upon 
a  class  of  men  who  are  able  to  buy  seats 
in  the  Senate,  just  as  others  buy  seats  in 
the  Stock  Exchange. 

Upon  the  question  of  injunctions  the 
Democratic  platform  is  both  progressive 
and  conservative.  No  honest  court  could 
take  exception  to  its  language,  and  every 
fair-minded  workingman  should  be  con- 
tent with  its  statement  of  what  the  law 
should  be.  This  plank  is  especially 
plain.  In  contradistinction  to  the  eva- 
sive, meaningless  language  employed  in 
the  Republican  platform,  it  employs 
language  plain  enough  that  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  may  understand 


just  what  the  country  may  expect  in  this 
regard  if  the  Democratic  party  is  placed 
in  power.  The  fact  that  this  plank  was 
probably  the  work  of  one  of  the  greatest 
lawyers  and  most  distinguished  jurists 
in  the  country  should  be  an  assurance  to 
the  judiciary  of  the  United  States  that  no 
attack  upon  our  courts  is  intended.  And 
upon  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the 
plank  receives  the  unqualified  indorse- 
ment of  such  labor  leaders  as  Samuel 
Gompers  and  John  Mitchell,  men  who 
have  made  this  question  a  study  for  many 
years,  should  be  an  ample  guarantee  to 
the  working  people  of  the  honesty  and 
sufficiency  of  the  platform  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  about 
the  protection  of  property  rights;  and 
property  should  be  protected.  But  it 
will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  United  States 
when  our  concern  for  property  rights 
blinds  us  to  the  rights  of  the  toiling  men 
and  women  who  are  the  real  creators  of 
property.  Therefore  I  consider  this  pro- 
position to  amend  the  law  relating  to  in- 
junctions to  be  one  of  most  important 
of  the  many  excellent  planks  in  the  plat- 
form. 

The  tariff  plank  of  the  Denver  platform 
is  not  as  strong  as  I  would  have  made  it, 
but  it  is  far  in  advance  of  the  correspond- 
ing plank  in  the  Republican  platform. 

And  is  it  not  time  that  we  had  a  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff  —  when  American- 
made  sewing  machines  and  Waltham 
watches  are  sold  in  England  for  one  third 
less  than  Americans  have  to  pay  for 
them? 

The  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party 
for  the  presidency  is  as  honest  as  the 
platform  is  explicit,  and  if  elected  he  will 
make  every  effort  to  carry  out  the 
pledges  thereof. 

There  is  no  suggestion  here  that  the 
Republican  candidate  is  not  honest;  I 
believe  that  he  is.  But  if  elected  he  will 
not  be  permitted  to  carry  into  effect  even 
the  very  mild  reforms  promised  in  his 
platform. 
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By  COL.  P.  H.  QUINN,  Delegate  at  Large,  from   Rhode  Island,  to  Democratic  Con- 
vention at  Denver 


The  atmosphere  surrounding  national 
politics  having  cleared  up,  and  the  issues 
having  been  settled,  a  statement  regard- 
ing the  national  Democratic  platform  can 
now  be  made  unaffected  by  convention 
excitement. 

Platform  builders  are  often  possessed 
with  ideas  and  believe  they  are  writing 
an  Illiad,  when  in  fact  they  are  but  re- 
flecting the  thought  of  the  present  day, 
which  is  liable  to  great  modification  in 
these  times  of  swift  and  numerous  events. 

One  of  the  best  models  for  a  political 
platform  is  that  wonderful  document 
penned  by  that  great  Democrat,  Thomas 
Jefferson.  I  allude  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  That  was  a  platform 
written  for  a  campaign  whose  happy 
results  the  world  has  shared  and  will 
share  until  mankind  knows  tyranny 
no  more. 

On  the  whole,  when  carefully  studied 
and  digested,  the  national  Democratic 
platform  will  be  found  to  be  simply  a 
demand  for  the  correction  of  evils  made 
prominent  by  human  greed,  working 
through  corporate  form  in  most  in- 
stances. The  success  which  has  attended 
corporate  forms  of  business  activities 
has  created  an  appetite  for  more,  and 
many  corporations  have  become  in- 
tolerant of  even  inquiries,  and  regard 
themselves  as  a  holy  Brahmin  caste 
above  all  criticism  and  correction.  The 
man  in  the  party  who  questions  cor- 
porate morals,  or  has  doubts  about  the 
genuineness  of  the  tariff  idol  is  pro- 
claimed an  anarchist  or  something  worse. 

The  Democratic  platform,  when  viewed 
by  one  who  has  not  made  up  his  mind  in 
advance,  contains  nothing  revolutionary 
or  particularly  startling.  To  defend  its 
demand  for  the  election  of  senators  by 
the  people  would  be  a  waste  of  time; 
the  evils  and  scandals  of  the  present 
svstem  are  too  obvious. 


Reduced  to  three  or  four  heads,  the 
platform  calls  for  relief  from  the  evils 
developed  in  connections  with  corpora- 
tions; it  protests  against  the  present 
tariff  and  the  aid  it  gives  the  trusts;  it 
demands  that  restriction  of  immigration 
which  should  be  the  top  root  of  any  pro- 
tective system;  it  makes  a  demand  for  an 
income  tax,  which  is  dreaded  only  by 
tax  dodgers,  whose  hidden  wealth  evades 
the  tax  gatherer;  and  it  raises  its  voice 
against  public  extravagance. 

In  brief,  none  of  the  demands  are 
revolutionary  or  startling.  Many  of  its 
suggestions  are  in  force  in  England,  and 
England  stands  the  strain, —  and  Lon- 
don's financial  supremacy  is  still  admitted, 
although  England  has  anticipated  by 
many  years  some  of  the  laws  suggested 
by  the  Democratic  platform. 

The  biggest  dragon  which  frightens 
some  people  and  leads  some  to  believe 
that  the  pillars  of  the  republic  are  to  be 
shattered  is  the  anti-injunction  plank, 
which  means  substantially  a  return  to 
the  law  as  it  stood  from  1*798  until  1872. 
The  Democratic  party  is  condemned  by 
some,  because  in  this  matter  it  has  heard 
the  cry  of  labor,  and  yielded  thereto, 
but  when  one  reads  the  remarks  of  a 
certain  Mr.  Van  Cleave  it  is  obvious 
that  an  injunction  in  his  hands  would  be 
an  instrument  of  oppression. 

Any  platform  will,  of  course,  be  de- 
nounced by  the  opposite  party,  but  any 
one  who  will  read  the  platform  of  the 
Democratic  party  will  find  it  a  protest 
against  the  many  ills  that  admittedly 
afflict  the  country,  and  a  pledge  that  the 
party  will  try  to  correct  them  by  carry- 
ing out  policies  inaugurated  by  Mr. 
Bryan's  advance  agent,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, who,  with  grit  and  honesty,  at  least, 
has  carried  out  policies  cogently  and 
frequently  promulgated  by  Mr.  Bryan. 
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The  tremulous  shadow  of  the  sea! 

Against  its  ground 
Of  silvery  light,  rock,  hill,  and  tree, 
Still  as  a  picture,  clear  and  free, 

With  varying  outline  marks  the  coast 
for  miles  around." 


AWAY  down  East  on  the  edge  of 
"Blue-Nose  Land,"  just  across 
the  American  boundary  line,  so 
near  you  almost  forget  you  are  on  Eng- 
lish soil,  lies  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
islands  the  traveler  may  chance  to  find. 
Not  only  is  it  rich  in  natural  scenery  and 
in  romance  and  lore,  but  it  is  also  one  of 
the  most  important  points  for  the  supply 
of  fish  for  the  great  American  sardine 
industry. 

This  little  island,  whose  area  is  only 
twenty-six  square  miles,  has  no  less  than 
sixty  weirs  along  its  shores.  These  weirs 
are  owned  by  about  two  hundred  men, 
each  weir  bringing  in  yearly  from  six 
thousand  to  eight  thousand  dollars,  nearly 
all  of  which  the  people  spend  in  American 
markets.  In  fact,  many  of  the  residents 
on  the  island,  though  living  within 
Canadian  precincts,  are  loyal  American 
citizens,  who  in  choosing  their  home  here 
were  not  unmindful  of  the  wonderful 
charm  of  the  place.  The  fortunate 
visitor  who  has  spent  a  few  weeks  or 
months  on  the  island  would  be  pretty 
sure  to  urge  the  superior  claims  of  the 
latter  attraction.  Certainly  former  resi- 
dents from  the  distant  homes,  to  which 
some  circumstance  or  other  has  called 
them,  carefully  keep  in  touch  with  the 
life  on  the  island,  reserving  a  lodging  with 
old  friends  or  having  their  own  residences 
preserved  for  them  and  returning  for  a 
while  each  year,  or  as  often  as  possible. 

Deer  Island  lies  in  the  margin  of  the 
waters  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  facing  that 
small  open  arm  that  is  variously  indicated 
on  maps  as  St.  Andrew's  and  as  Passama- 


quoddy Bay  —  called  'Quoddy  for  short 
in  that  region  —  about  one  and  one  half 
miles  from  the  American  and  three  from 
the  Canadian  shore.  It  is  half  sur- 
rounded by  a  multitude  of  other  islands, 
a  group  known  as  West  Isles,  belonging 
to  New  Brunswick.  Deer  Island  was 
first  settled  during  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  original  grant 
is  not  registered,  but  there  is  a  record  to 
the  effect  that  in  or  about  the  year  1775 
the  island  was  granted  to  one  Thomas 
Earrell  by  grant  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  which 
the  island  at  that  time  belonged,  New 
Brunswick  not  being  erected  into  a 
Province  until  1784.  Curiously  enough 
there  is  no  one  of  that  name  on  Deer  Island 
to-day,  though  others  of  the  early  settlers 
are  well  represented.  The  island  is 
connected  with  the  mainland  only  by  a 
telephone  put  in  from  Eastport,  Maine, 
in  1904.  There  is  no  telegraph.  Even 
steamboat  communication  has  existed 
only  during  the  past  eight  years,  the 
people  depending  before  that  on  their 
boats. 

Most  of  the  West  Isles  are  much 
smaller  than  Deer  Island,  all  of  them 
rockbound,  with  bits  of  verdant  green 
above  the  cliffs.  Many  of  them  are  still 
untenanted,  but  on  Campobello  and 
Indian  Island  there  are  tiny  hamlets 
nestled  away  under  the  wing  of  some 
sheltering  hill.  A  little  English  steamer, 
the  Viking,  plies  between  them  and  the 
seaports  on  the  coast  of  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick. 

As  the  boat  steams  in  and  out  between 
the  islands  you  catch  numerous  pleasant 
glimpses  of  Deer  Island, —  a  crooked  bit 
of  land,  with  many  a  tiny  inlet  hiding 
away  behind  rocky  promontories  and 
tree-fringed  coves  inviting  to  harbor,  and 
bold  headlands  reaching  far  out  into  the 
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LeonardvillE  and  Bar  Island  at  high  tide 


water.  From  a  distance  it  would  seem 
to  be  almost  uninhabited,  beautiful,  quiet, 
secluded,  even  somber,  but  as  you  draw 
nearer  the  white  houses  begin  to  peep 
out  here  and  there  from  the  dense  masses 
of  rich  green  that  form  the  background. 
Then  unexpectedly  you  come  upon  a 
small  village  nestled  along  the  edge  of  a 
cove  almost  hidden  from  view  of  the  Bay, 
and  you  are  at  Deer  Island. 

A  few  steps  up  the  shore  leads  you  to 
the  residence  part  of  the  village.  One 
long  road  winds  along  the  water  front 
around  the  little  harbor  and  disappears 
in  each  direction  beyond  the  curve  of  a 
sharp  headland.  The  houses  are  perched 
in  a  row  along  the  landward  side,  with  a 
big,  pine-covered  hill  just  behind  sloping 
upward  in  a  moderately  steep  incline  for 
some  two  hundred  feet,  so  that  some  of 
them  are  literally  built  into  the  hillside. 
Two  "general  stores"  face  the  road  near 
the  wharf,  being,  like  it,  built  up  from  the 
shore  on  a  network  of  piles,  and  at  a  little 
distance  beyond  the  turn  of  the  road  to 


the  north  the  tips  of  two  steeples  pointing 
above  the  brow  of  the  hill  tell  where  the 
villagers  attend  church.  There  is  a 
schoolhouse,  too,  a  good  one,  you  are  in- 
formed, but  it  stands  near  the  churches 
and  is  quite  hidden  by  the  hill.  There  is 
nothing  else  to  impress  you  except  the 
stillness, —  everything  seems  to  be  at 
peace  and  at  rest, —  and  the  exceeding 
beauty  of  the  scenery  in  every  direction 
you  look.  This,  they  tell  you,  is  Leonard- 
ville. 

You  are  an  expected  guest,  of  course, 
or  you  would  not  be  seeking  Deer  Island, 
for  it  is  an  exclusive  bit  of  country  that 
has  not  yet  permitted  the  intrusion  of 
tourist  hotels,  and  not  a  solitary  inn  will 
you  discover  within  its  borders.  But  the 
residents  are  a  hospitable,  warm-hearted 
folk,  who  will  gladly  entertain  you,  if  you 
go  to  them  with  the  proper  credentials. 
And  when  they  entertain  you  they  are 
not  lax  in  any  detail.  So  you  are  sure  of 
finding  some  one  at  the  landing  to  meet 
you    and    row    your   trunk,    or   cart   or 
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Bar  Island  at  low  tide  and  the  settlement's  oldest  house 


trundle  it  in  a  wheelbarrow,  to  the 
nearest  point  to  your  destination.  For 
presumably  the  house  in  which  you  are  to 
lodge  while  on  the  island  is  not  in  the 
village,  but  is  some  quaint  farm  dwelling 
a  mile  or  so  away  that  overlooks  the  cove 
and  its  encircling  points  of  rock.  The 
quainter  the  house  the  more  interesting 
will  be  your  visit.  Not  that  there  are  no 
modern  houses.  Nearly  all  of  the  newer 
houses  are  entirely  up  to  date  residences, 
in  point  of  the  so-called  modern  improve- 
ments,—  many  of  them  quite  consequen- 
tial, all  of  them  roomy,  comfortable,  and 
pleasant  to  look  at.  But  the  older  resi- 
dences are  the  historical  ones,  the  homes 
that  have  been  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  for  more  than  a  century. 
It  is  easy  to  guess,  therefore,  that  your 
destination  may  be  a  certain  little  old- 
fashioned  white  house  snuggled  away 
at  the  top  of  a  high  bluff  about  two  miles  up 
the  road  from  Leonardville.  You  may 
drive  there  or  get  some  one  to  row  you 
around   to   the  foot  of   the  bluff,   from 


which  you  can  climb  up  the  rocky  path 
that  leads  to  the  door.  But  since  you  are 
an  adventurous  visitor,  eager  not  to 
miss  any  possible  one  of  the  interesting 
experiences  the  island  has  to  offer,  you  no 
doubt  prefer  to  walk.  You  will  be  well 
repaid  for  the  trouble.  The  road,  which 
is  a  country  highway  of  the  best  quality 
kept  in  excellent  condition  by  the  govern- 
ment, leads  you  out  of  Leonardville  by 
enticing  you  up  a  steep  hillside,  whose 
summit  you  reach  only  to  find  that  you 
must  immediately  descend  and  begin  the 
ascent  of  another  equally  sharp  incline. 
But  the  vista  that  you  discover  in  one 
swift  comprehensive  glance  toward  the 
water  is  so  enhancing  that  you  draw  a 
quick  breath  and  hurry  on,  wondering. 
Up  hill  and  down,  up  hill  and  down, 
across  a  score  of  tiny  rustic  or  log  bridges, 
now  between  green  fields  or  past  a  smooth 
stretch  of  beach,  with  a  pine  grove 
rambling  upward  on  one  hand  and  a 
bank  of  ledge  and  sand  falling  sharply 
down  on  the  other  to  the  swishing  water 
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below  with  only  a  railing  to  keep  the 
unwary  traveler  to  his  way,  and  finally 
around  a  curve  where  a  grassy  slope 
temporarily  hides  the  water  from  your 
sight  and  ends  at  the  edge  of  the  road  in 
a  rail  fence.  No  house  is  to  be  seen,  but 
you  know  that  the  one  you  are  seeking 
stands  somewhere  above  and  behind  that 
grassy  slope.  There  is  no  gate  in  the 
fence,  so  you  climb  over  it  as  cleverly  as 
you  can  and  follow  the  little  footpath 
that  is  vaguely  limned  through  the  grass, 
—  up  the  slope  and  down  the  opposite 
side  into  a  narrow  ravine,  the  course  of  a 
small  but  lively  brook  which  forms  the 
outlet  of  a  spring  somewhere  up  the  hill 
beyond  the  road  you  recently  left,  and 
finds  its  way  around  the  bluff  into  the 
bay.  You  cross  over  a  quaint  bridge, 
and  then  climb  upward  again.  Presently, 
a  trifle  out  of  breath,  but  tingling  with 
a  feeling  made  up  of  a  variety  of  sensa- 
tions,—  enthusiastic  anticipation,  half 
credulous,  wondering  admiration,  and 
pure  delight  of  living, —  you  pause  by  a 
low  wooden  doorstep  and  stare  away 
first  at  the  fjord-like  cove  that  lies  almost 
at  vour  feet  and  then  across  it  to  the 
beautiful  medley  of  cliffs,  islands,  ever- 
greens, blue  water,  and  far-away  city. 
But  an  open  doorway  which  reveals  an 
expanse  of  shining  yellow  floor  and 
sundry  evidences  of  housewifely  thrift, 
besides  a  pleasant  fragrance  of  tea,  and 
the  hospitable  voice  of  your  hostess  invite 
you  to  enter,  and  "just  for  a  little  while" 
you  are  persuaded  to  turn  away. 

Later  in  the  evening,  for  it  was  late 
in  the  afternoon  when  the  Viking  landed 
you  at  Leonardville,  you  climb  the  head 
of  the  bluff  a  few  hundred  yards  beyond 
the  house  to  watch  the  sunset.  Then 
for  the  first  time  you  realize  the  full  glory 
of  a  Deer  Island  view.  In  every  direc- 
tion there  is  something  beautiful  to  see. 
Inward,  looking  toward  the  north,  the 
high  hills  of  Deer  Island  shut  off  its  lower 
extremity  from  sight.  Below  them  is  the 
curved  line  of  the  shore  with  its  rocky 
banks  and  bits  of  white  showing  through 
the  green  of  the  trees  and  fields  directly 
above  that  you  know  to  be  the  road  from 
Leonardville.  Looking  waterward,  in 
a  broad  semicircle  you  see  the  companions 
of  Deer  Island, —  islands  of  all  sizes,  from 


The  Leonard  house 

the  tiniest  of  islets  to  town-dotted  frag- 
ments of  country  nearly  as  large  as  Deer 
Island  itself.  You  can  count  them  by 
scores  scattered  through  the  blue  water. 
Straight  before  you  lies  Campobello,  an 
attenuated  strip  of  land  with  a  shore  line 
quite  as  remarkably  irregular  as  that  of 
Deer  Island.  To  the  right  in  the  fore- 
ground is  Indian  Island  with  its  one 
hamlet,  the  buildings  visible  here  and 
there  through  the  green  of  surrounding 
woods,  and  beyond  across  a  narrow 
channel  of  open  water  is  that  rugged 
outpost  of  the  United  States,  the  rocky 
island  on  whose  eastern  edge  the  city*of 
Eastport,  Maine,  is  situated.  You  can 
easily  distinguish  the  gray  wharfs  backed 
by  storehouses  and  factories,  and  behind 
them  the  dwelling-houses  and  a  number 
of  churches  scattered  over  the  curious, 
knobby  little  hills  that  are  a  distinct 
feature  of  Eastport. 

Nearer  yet,  on  a  high  bank  just  across 
the  little  cove  below  the  bluff  there 
stands  one  of  the  quaintest  old  houses 
you  will  see  on  Deer  Island,  and  one  of 
the  most  interesting;  for  besides  being 
one  of  the  oldest  on  the  island  proper,  it 
is  the  Garrison  homestead,  where  some 
of  the  ancestors  of  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son once  lived.  Other  descendants  of 
this  branch  of  the  family,  cousins  of 
William  L.  Garrison,  still  inhabit  it,  and 
the  grandson  of  the  Great  Liberator  some 
times  visits   there.     It  is  indeed  an  old 
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house,  which  though  kept  in  good  repair 
is  evidently  of  the  style  of  the  "day 
before  yesterday," — a  low  building, 
whose  single  pitched  roof  is  quite  a  full 
story  higher  in  the  front  than  in  the  rear. 
The  story  of  this  little  house  is  a  part  of 
one  of  the  pretty  romances  that  are  so 
delightfully  woven  into  the  history  of 
Deer  Island,  and  it  shall  presently  have 
its  share  in  our  narrative. 

Just  now,  however,  to  you  who  stand 
on  the  head  of  that  rugged  bluff  and  look 
out  across  Chocolate  Cove  to  the  wild  and 
beautiful  scene  that  extends  around  you, 
tinted  as  it  is  in  a  wonderful  combination 
of  tones  and  halftones  from  the  after- 
glow of  the  sunset,  historical  value  is  for 
the  moment  only  a  minor  element  of  your 
appreciation.  You  wait  till  the  lights 
twinkle  out  from  a  half  dozen  lighthouses, 
and  then  you  go  to  your  pillow, —  no  one 
keeps  late  hours  in  the  West  Isles, —  very 
likely  with  the  thought  in  your  mind  that 
at  last  you  have  found  the  "unsuspected 
isle"  to  which  Robert  Browning  alludes, 
a  very  fair  isle,  and  not  in  "far-off  seas." 

You  are  sure  to  be  up  with  the  lark 
next  morning, —  whatever  your  city  cus- 
toms may  be,  you  will  always  rise  early 
on  Deer  Island,  for  the  air  is  vigorous 
with  ozone,  and  your  sleep  is  so  sweet  and 
refreshing  that  you  find  yourself  almost 
impatient  to  explore  the  delightful  possi- 
bilities of  each  new  morrow.  If  the  first 
glance    from    your    window    discloses    a 


Leading  to  the  edge  o:>  a  precipice 


dense  fog,  you  must  not  be  discouraged, 
for  the  sun  will  probably  burn  it  oil. 
Besides,  often  when  the  thickest  kind  of 
a  mist  blanket  hangs  over  the  woods  and 
bluffs  of  the  southern  shore,  hiding  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  one  has  only  to  go  across 
Deer  Island  to  the  St.  Andrew's  side  to 
find  the  most  limpid  of  clear  atmospheres. 

After  breakfast,  the  suggestion  of  a 
sail  may  prove  very  tempting  if  you  are 
fond  of  water  sport,  but  one  glance  at 
your  map  will  settle  that  question.  No 
boats  for  you  on  this  first  morning.  You 
have  come  to  see  Deer  Island,  and  Deer 
Island  you  must  see  before  you  can  be 
hindered  by  the  other  schemes  that  will 
be  sure  to  formulate  themselves  with  the 
coming  of  another  day. 

The  island  possesses  some  very  beauti- 
ful drives,  so  that  though  the  distances 
are  never  great  it  will  be  pleasanter  to 
reserve  one's  legs  for  the  occasional 
climb  "for  a  view"  by  the  way,  than  to 
tramp  all  day.  You  will  be  able  to 
borrow  a  horse  and  buggy  from  one  of 
the  neighbors, —  only  a  very  enterprising 
member  of  the  younger  generation  would 
think  of  hiring  them  to  you,  and  even 
then  the  price  charged  would  be  surpris- 
ingly small. 

Your  drive  will  carry  you  over  the 
government  highway, — indicated  on  the 
accompanying  map  by  the  dotted  line, 
a  good  carriage  road  of  hard  gravel  built 
upon  a  ledge  base,  which  runs  nearly 
around  the  body  of  the  island,  following 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  the 
sinuous  windings  and  turnings  of  the 
shore  with  its  numerous  bays  and  inlets. 

Instead  of  circling  first  to  the  south- 
east around  the  lower  end  of  the  island 
where  there  are  no  settlements  other  than 
scattered  farmhouses,  you  would  prob- 
ably find  it  more  interesting  to  begin 
your  day's  excursion  by  taking  the  road, 
over  which  you  came  yesterday,  in  the 
direction  of  Leonard ville.  From  the  top 
of  the  first  hill  you  look  the  scenery  over 
keenly  to  be  sure  that  everything  is  as  you 
saw  it  yesterday,  all  those  splendid  views 
a  charming  reality  and  not  the  enchant- 
ment of  mere  imagination.  Then  down 
hill  again,  at  a  pretty  good  pace,  too  — 
your  horse  seems  to  have  caught  the  ex- 
hilaration of  your  spirit,  and  has  to  be 
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held  in  rather  than  driven;  he  is  a  good 
roadster,  anyway,  as  you  will  find  while 
the  day  wears  on,  for  the  few  people  of 
Deer  Island  who  keep  horses,  most  of 
them  being  quite  Venetian  in  their  alle- 
giance to  boats,  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
they  keep  only  good  stock. 

Leonard ville  lies  perhaps  a  mile  back. 
It  is  a  small  village,  as  already  described, 
comprising  only  about  forty-three  houses 
in  all, — -a  still  pleasant  place,  with  an  air  of 
having  passed  middle  life  and  retired 
comfortably  on  a  neat  income.  No 
wonder  it  looks  out  so  complacently  from 
its  seclusion;  it  is  parent  to  more  than 
one  personality  that  is  active  and  honored 
out  in  the  big  world. 

The  Deer  Island  customs  house,  a  cute 
little  building,  scarcely  bigger  than  an 
ordinary-sized  room,  was  situated  at 
Leonardville,  but  it  has  recently  been 
changed  into  a  dwelling-house.  A  busy 
place  it  used  to  be,  for  not  a  boatload  of 
groceries  nor  one  of  the  packages  brought 
from  the  shops  of  Eastport  or  Lubec 
could  be  introduced  into  the  homes  of 
Deer  Island  without  its  share  of  duty. 
It  is  interesting  just  here  to  note  that 
shopping  in  the  United  States  is  consid- 
ered by  West  Isle  people  to  pay  in  spite 
of  duties. 

The  residents  are  mostly  nsherfolk, 
not  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word, 
however.  A  fisherman  of  Deer  Island 
is  generally  an  educated,  refined,  and 
usually  "well  to  do  "  person,  who  owns  or 
shares  in  the  ownership  of  a  sardine  weir 
and  is  employer  to  several  boatmen  whose 
business  it  is  to  gather  in  the  trapped  fish 
and  transfer  them  to  the  factories  at 
Lubec  and  Eastport.  Several  of  these 
weirs  are  situated  close  to  Leonardville, 
,one  under  a  high  bank  a  little  way  to  the 


Butler's  Point  and  McMaster's  Island 

south,  the  others  grouped  around  a  nar- 
row strip  of  land  that  appeared  yesterday 
to  be  a  long  arm  of  Deer  Island  crooked 
around  the  harbor,  but  is  now  a  mere 
thread  of  rockbound  green  beyond  a 
ten-minute  row  over  the  waves  of  an  in- 
coming tide.  The  dry  bar  which  con- 
nected them  yesterday  and  which  lends 
its  name  of  Bar  Island  to  the  "thread  of 
green"  lies  now  beneath  water  of  suffi- 
cient depth  to  allow  a  moderately  large 
steamer  to  pass  over  it  in  safety.  Some 
of  the  weirs  can  be  discovered  readily, 
though  the  tall  piles  that  enclose  them 
are  nearly  submerged.  You  can  trace 
their  fencelike  outlines  by  the  brush  that 
is  interwoven  between  the  piles  to  keep 
the  fish  from  swimming  out. 

Just  beyond  Leonardville  the  road 
curves  to  the  left  around  the  brow  of  the 
high  hill  that  rises  so  abruptly  behind  the 
village,  and  after  forming  a  wide  detour 
swings  inward  across  the  island.  Another 
highway,  however,  continues  by  a  sharp 
turn  to  the  right  past  the  inner  angle  of  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  nearly  land- 
locked and  banked  by  steep  grass-covered 
slopes  that  is  known  as  Northwest 
Harbor,  and  so  on  toward  Richardson 
and  the  northern  end  of  the  island.  The 
view  from  the  head  of  the  harbor  is  es- 
pecially fine.  The  harbor  is  long,  crooked, 
and  rather  narrow,  and  has  a  margin  of 
sheer  wooded  banks  that  end  in  two 
precipitous  bluffs  a  mile  away,  between 
which  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  Fundy  and 
sundry  islets. 

It  is  up  hill  and  down  for  a  short  time 
and  then  suddenly  a  bit  of  level  country 
opens  up  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  briefer 
inclines  where  you  are  still  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea,  and  there 
just  beyond  a  bend  of  the  road  lies  the 
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larger  of  the  only  two  lakes  Deer  Island 
possesses.  The  water  lies  in  a  bowl-like 
hollow  of  the  hills,  scarcely  a  mile  wide 
at  its  greatest  extent,  with  woods  of 
maple,  birch,  and  pine  nearly  all  the  way 
around,  and  completing  the  circumference 
broad  fields  where  the  daintiest  of  violets 
and  lady's  slippers  abound.  "What  a 
petite  and  charming  lake  it  is!"  you  think 
as  you  drive  on. 

Little  Meadow  Pond,  the  smaller  of  the 
two  lakes,  lies  at  the  right  of  the  road  a 
short  distance  farther  on  in  the  direction 
of  Richardson,  the  way  thither  being 
through  thick  woods  and  up  a  particu- 
larly difficult  hill.  It  is  the  terror  of 
strangers  —  this  hill ;  few  will  risk  riding 
down  it,  if  by  any  means  they  can  manage 
to  ride  up.  It  is  part  of  a  new  thorough- 
fare that  has  been  extended  within  recent 
years  from  the  old  highway  indicated  on 
the  map,  which  is  the  direct  route  to 
Lord's  Cove,  to  meet  another  road  that 
wandered  around  through  Richardson 
and  was  lost  in  the  woods  at  the  edge  of 
the  village.  Consequently  one  may  now 
drive  over  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  thus 
down  to  Richardson  on  the  shore  half  way 
between  Lord's  Cove  and  Northwest 
Harbor  by  what  may  well  be  termed  a 
"short  cut." 

Like  Leonardville,  Richardson  is  built 
along  the  shore  with  hills  in  the  back- 
ground; but  unlike  it,  the  hills  here 
though  high  are  gentle-sloped  with  long 
reaches  that  dip  far  down  into  the  basin 
of  the  Bay,  and  there  is  no  cove.  For 
these  reasons,  with  the  aid  of  a  long 
wharf,  steamboats  and  other  sea  craft  are 
enabled  to  land  directly  in  spite  of  chang- 
ing tides.  This  in  turn  perhaps  explains 
why  there  has  always  been  more  boat- 


building at  Richardson  than  at  any  other 
Deer  Island  settlement.  The  work  is 
done  in  an  unobtrusive  way,  yet  with 
skill,  many  a  schooner  and  fishing  sloop 
having  been  constructed  there  whose  sea- 
worthiness has  been  proved  by  the  storm- 
iest of  ocean  tests.  During  more  recent 
years  not  a  few  of  the  handsome  tenders 
that  belong  to  certain  famous  yachts  first 
slipped  into  salt  water  from  the  chute  of 
a  Richardson  boathouse;  in  fact,  an 
order  for  a  yacht  of  moderate  size  finds 
its  way  there  now  and  then;  while  many 
of  the  diverse  assortment  of  pretty  sailing 
craft  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Deer 
Island  and  its  neighbors  are  built  at 
Richardson  or  its  sister  villages. 

Between  Richardson  and  Lord's  Cove 
the  road  sweeps  around  the  lower  reach 
of  a  hill  that  is  known  as  Daddy  Good's 
mountain,  after  the  nickname  of  a  certain 
quaint  old  man  whose  property  it  once 
was. 

The  summit  of  this  hill  is  always 
pointed  out  to  visitors  as  one  of  the  best 
spots  on  the  island  from  which  to  see  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  islands.  So  you  may  as 
well  pause  in  your  drive,  tie  up  your  horse 
by  the  roadside,  and  scale  the  height.  It 
is  rather  steep,  though  not  difficult  to 
climb,  and  when  you  are  once  up,  you 
will  agree  that  it  was  well  worth  the 
trouble.  Here  you  have  the  advantage 
of  a  fairly  high  elevation  with  no  woods 
to  obscure  the  view,  these  having  been 
burned  off  in  frequent  forest  fires.  Off 
to  the  right  is  another  glimpse  of  Campo- 
bello,  where  the  nearest  summer  hotels 
are  situated.  Beyond  is  the  open  water 
of  Fundy.  Nearer  lie  a  long  line  of  islets, 
now  and  then  one  showing  a  human 
dwelling    tucked    safely    away    into    a 
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sheltered     recess    above    gray    cliffs, — 

"  Sprinkled  isles,  lily  on  lily  that  o'erlace  the 
sea." 

It  is  a  wonderfully  beautiful  sight,  the 
like  of  which  one  cannot  picture  from  mere 
imagination. 

Pope's  Folly,  where  poor  Pope  estab- 
lished a  trading  post  in  1812  and  lost  his 
all,  lies  close  in  by  Deer  Island  not  far 
from  Indian  Island.  The  Hospital 
Islands,  Spectacles  (Spec,  the  natives 
say),  Simpson's  Island,  and  a  few  others 
directly  in  front  of  you,  lie  within  a 
mineral  region  that  has  been  successfully 
mined  in  a  small  way.  On  Simpson's 
Island  there  is  a  small  copper  mine  in 
which  an  American  company  is  much 
interested.  St.  Plelena,  Dinner,  Cherry, 
Casco,  The  Nubbles,  White  Horse,  are 
the  names  of  others  of  the  West  Isles 
group,  each  with  its  own  individual 
romance,  legend,  or  use.  Beyond  White 
Horse  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon  miles 
out  into  Fundy  are  the  angry  Wolves, 
on  which,  if  you  visit  them,  you  may  be 
imprisoned  for  days  by  the  wild  surf  that 
pounds  hungrily  against  their  gaunt  sides 
when  there  is  the  least  provocation  of 
wTind  or  storm. 

You  descend  Daddy  Good's  mountain 
feeling  more  assured  than  ever  that  you 
have  discovered  the  most  thoroughly  de- 
lightful scenery  that  exists  along  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

The  next  place  of  interest  for  you  is 
Lord's  Cove,  an  irregular  but  very  pretty 
little  harbor  near  the  northern  end  of  the 
island.  The  village  at  the  head  of  this 
cove  is  noticeably  smaller  than  the  settle- 
ments that  you  have  already  visited, 
though  it  is  beginning  to  grow.  Its 
houses  seem  to  have  gone  wandering  aim- 
lessly along  the  shore  on  one  forgotten 
day,  and  to  have  paused  suddenly  in  their 
tracks,  never,  for  some  unapparent 
reason,  to  move  again.  Even  the  little 
church,  which  pastors  also  all  the  flock 
from  Richardson  because  they  have  no 
church  of  their  own,  appears  to  have 
arrived  only  for  a  call,  and  then  to  have 
changed  its  mind  and  stayed  on  indefin- 
itely. The  pier,  a  superior  government 
structure,  extends  far  out  into  the  water 
from  a  narrow  hollow  at  the  foot  of  Tre- 
cartin's   hill.     It   is    the    third    stopping 


place  on  Deer  Island  of  the  Viking  on  its 
"down"  trip.  j 

The  background  here,  like  that  at  the 
other  villages,  is  a  series  of  undulating 
hills  which  surround  the  harbor  and  reach 
a  height  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet 
toward  the  north.  From  Lord's  Cove  a 
road  runs  straight  across  the  island, 
cutting  off  its  entire  northern  end,  but 
you  will,  of  course,  drive  on  by  the  shore 
past  the  big  headland,  almost  three 
hundred  feet  high,  that  forms  the  north- 
ern, or  as  natives  of  the  place  say,  the 
lower  end  of  the  island.  This  headland 
is  one  of  the  most  worthy  climbs  "for  a 
view"  the  island  has  to  offer.  There  is  a 
little  house  half  way  up  that  would  delight 
the  heart  of  any  artist,  and  where  you 
may  stop  for  a  drink  of  cool  spring  water, 
if  you  wish.  From  the  summit  you  look 
off  not  only  to  boisterous  Fundy  and  the 
islands  that  you  saw  from  Daddy  Good's 
Mountain,  but  in  the  opposite  direction 
across  the  quiet,  uninterrupted  surface 
of  Passamaquoddy  Bay  to  St.  Andrew's 
town  eight  miles  away.  Northerly, 
some  three  miles  away,  another  and 
larger  peninsular  juts  out  from  the  main- 
land of  New  Brunswick  to  meet  the  ridge 
of  marine  hills  that  forms  the  chain  of 
islands  extending  across  from  Deer 
Island.  Two  of  these,  Le  Tete  and 
Doyle's  Island  (locally  called  Pendleton's), 
are  famous  for  their  precipitous  cliffs, 
which  rise  sheer  out  of  the  water  to  a 
height  of  five  hundred  feet.  There  are 
rough  projections  here  and  there  on  the 
faces  of  these  cliffs,  so  that  adventurous 
visitors  have  at  different  times  under- 
taken with  success  to  climb  them  from 
the  water  side.  The  splendor  of  the  view 
from  their  tops  may  be  fancied  as  worth 
all  the  hazard  of  such  a  climb.  It  is  no 
question  of  fancy  after  you  have  once 
reached  the  summit.  Then  you  declare 
with  enthusiasm  that  you  would  not  have 
missed  it  for  anything  in  the  world. 

From  the  northern  end  around  the 
western  and  southern  shore  of  Deer 
Island  to  Chocolate  Cove  you  drive 
through  a  very  wooded  region,  where 
the  signs  of  human  habitation  are  infre- 
quent and  the  beauty  of  the  island  itself 
is  richer  through  wildness  and  solitude 
than  along  the  eastern  shore.     Just  as 
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on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  the  road 
winds  up  and  down  incessantly,  over 
scores  of  tiny  rustic  bridges,  past  bits  of 
farmland,  where  the  buildings  stand  so 
close  to  the  water  that  the  tides  reach 
the  very  garden  gate,  between  high 
banks  and  along  the  edges  of  cliffs  some- 
times so  narrow  that  two  carriages  can 
scarcely  pass  each  other,  sometimes  for 
aught  that  your  inexperience  can  fore- 
tell threatening  to  cast  you  in  another 
moment  right  off  the  brim  of  a  precipice 


Northern  Harbor,  which  you  reach 
about  midway  of  the  length  of  the  island, 
is  a  charming  sheet  of  water,  almost  land- 
locked, and  therefore  usually  calm  as  a 
lake,  the  largest  and  most  irregular  of  the 
eight  harbors  of  Deer  Island.  The 
southern  point  of  Deer  Island  is  a  long 
narrow  finger  of  rocky  ridge  that  reaches 
out  as  far  as  possible  towards  Eastport. 
This  peninsula  is  screened  from  the  road 
by  high  ground  and  trees,  so  that  one 
might  easily  pass  it  by  without  suspecting 


Deer  Island's  irregular  indented  shore 


into  the  waves,  only  to  bring  you  abruptly 
and  safely  around  the  butt  of  a  sharp 
crag  onto  the  long,  white,  green-walled 
stretch  again,  with  each  fresh  twist,  each 
opening  of  the  trees,  disclosing  some  new 
and  often  startling  vista.  And  always 
there  are  hills.  And  such  hills.  In  one 
of  her  vivid  descriptions  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning  has  given  us  the  very 
words  that  best  apply  to  it : 

"  An  island  full  of  hills  and  dells, 
All  rumpled  and  uneven, 

With  green  recesses,  sudden  swells, 
And  odorous  valleys  driven." 


its  presence.  The  road  approaches  over 
a  tedious  incline,  whose  upper  slopes  rise 
to  the  left  of  the  road  upwards  of  three 
hundred  feet,  the  maximum  height  of  the 
island.  Beyond,  the  road  swings  grace- 
fully northward  towards  Chocolate  Cove. 

The  Garrison  house  stands  at  your  right 
as  you  near  the  cove.  No  doubt  you  will 
like  to  stop  and  see  the  curious  antique 
dwelling  and  hear  from  the  inmates  some 
of  the  stories  and  traditions  that  are  told 
of  this  famous  family. 

Fannv  Llovd,  the  mother  of  William 
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Lloyd  Garrison,  was  born  on  Deer  Island. 
The  Lloyd  homestead  used  to  stand  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Chocolate  Cove  close 
to  the  bluff  on  which  you  are  lodging. 

It  is  probable  that  your  other  days  at 
Deer  Island  will  be  spent  chiefly  upon 
the  water. 

The  islets  around  Deer  Island  are  not 
the  least  of  its  attractions  by  any  means; 
and  one  might  occupy  many  weeks  merely 
in  exploring  a  few  of  them.  The  region 
is  an  artist's  paradise.  If  fishing  is  your 
hobby,  you  may  catch  a  dozen  finny 
varieties  from  cod  to  lobster  —  perhaps 
even  a  whale.  Many  of  the  islands  are 
overrun  with  a  growth  of  wild  rock- 
cranberries,  and  in  their  season  with 
strawberries,  raspberries,  and  blueber- 
ries, so  that  you  may  go  a-berrying  also. 

Perhaps  you  are  fond  of  shooting. 
Then  this  locality  is  one  of  the  best  re- 
sorts in  New  Brunswick,  on  account  of 
the  ease  and  comparative  inexpense 
of  reaching  the  various  points  of  the 
game  regions.  The  islands  themselves 
abound  in  sea-fowl.  The  Chamcook 
Lakes,  to  which  you  may  go  by  way  of  St. 
Andrew's,  are  famous  for  their  land-locke 
salmon  and  wild  fowl.  St.  George,  St. 
Stephen,  and  Maguagadavic  are  also 
reached  with  very  little  trouble.  Part- 
ridge, woodcock,  duck,  and  rabbits  are 
found  there;  while  a  short  trip  by  canoe 
will  take  the  sportsman  where  deer 
abound. 

On  the  other  hand  you  may  go  sight- 
seeing to  Eastport  and  Lubec,  where 
there  are  twenty-five  sardine  factories 
with  some  one  hundred  fifty  employees 
each,  and  an  average  weekly  payroll  of 
two  thousand  dollars,  almost  wholly 
dependent  on  Deer  Island  for  their  supply 
of  fish.  The  cleaning  and  canning  of  the 
sardines  is  an  interesting  process,  and 
considering  that  in  1905  there  was  an 
output  of  nearly  two  million  cases  of  this 
fish,  almost  all  shipped  to  the  western 
states,  one  can  easily  calculate  how  large 
and  important  an  industry  it  is. 

Or  you  may  make  a  shopping  and 
souvenir-seeking  pilgrimage  to  St.  An- 
drew's,—  quaint  St.  Andrew's,  where  you 
may  purchase  the  "very  newest  fancy 
from  Paris"  for  a  wonderful  bargain  of  a 
price  and  coming  out  of  the  shop  door 


find  your  way  impeded  by  a  haughty 
dame  goose  out  with  her  brood  for  an 
airing;  or  a  cow  peacefully  chewing  her 
cud  on  the  quay  glances  up  mildly  at  the 
arriving  tourist  as  he  steps  around  her. 
The  people  of  the  West  Isles  trade  less 
at  St.  Andrew's  than  at  the  nearer  markets 
at  Eastport  and  Lubec,  the  United  States 
thereby  receiving  the  benefit.  If  one 
depends  on  the  Viking  for  conveyance, 
there  are  two  possible  trips  each  week  to 
St.  Andrew's.  Deer  Island  people,  how- 
ever, more  frequently  go  in  their  own 
trim  boats  and  launches.  They  use  their 
boats  in  much  the  same  manner  as  city 
people  use  carriages.  And  as  for  social 
calls  or  business  —  no  one  ever  thinks  of 
walking  if  there  is  a  row  boat  handy,  and 
a  pull  up  or  down  the  shore  will  land  one 
any  nearer  to  the  destination. 

Some  of  the  yachts  and  naphtha 
launches  seen  in  these  waters  are  of  fairly 
large  size,  upwards  of  twenty  tons,  and 
cost  two  thousand  dollars  or  more.  They 
are  often  taken  out  for  a  cruise  of  con- 
siderable length,  the  yachts  being  pro- 
vided with  auxiliary  engines  to  be  used 
in  case  of  need.  Many  of  them  are  very 
swift,  too,  and  not  a  few  have  won  cups 
in  exciting  home  races. 

For  the  stranger,  on  the  other  hand, 
navigation  in  the  vicinity  of  Deer  Island  is 
attended  with  dangers  that  make  the 
greatest  caution  necessary.  The  tide, 
as  is  well  known,  rises  to  a  greater  height 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  than  in  almost  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  As  this  great 
body  of  water  rushes  in  from  the  Atlantic 
on  the  flood  among  the  small  islands  and 
ledges  and  points  of  rock  that  surround 
Deer  Island,  raising  the  level  of  the  coves 
more  than  twenty  feet  in  a  very  brief  time, 
the  waters  are  kept  in  one  continual  whirl 
of  agitation,  and  in  many  places  the  utmost 
care  is  required  to  save  small  boats  from 
destruction.  The  most  dangerous  point 
among  the  West  Isles  is  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  finger  of  land  that  juts 
out  from  Deer  Island  towards  Eastport. 
On  the  flood,  and  especially  at  half  flood, 
it  is  exceedingly  dangerous  for  craft  of 
any  kind  to  approach  the  shore,  since  the 
whirlpools  rage  furiously  like  enormous 
boiling  caldrons,  with  a  fearful  noise 
which  is  of  itself  alarming,  but  proves  a 
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friend  to  boatmen  on  dark  nights  by  its 
timely  warning.  For  a  boat  once  fairly 
within  the  merciless  yeast  of  roaring, 
foaming  waves  is  beyond  the  reach  of  aid, 
and  destruction  is  as  swift  as  it  is  certain. 
At  the  most  dangerous  time  of  tide  even 
large  boats  would  have  but  slender 
chance  of  escape;  while  at  low  tide  not 
much  risk  is  run  by  passing  through  the 
very  vortex.  The  boatmen  of  Passama- 
quoddy  Bay,  familiar  as  they  are  from 
boyhood  with  the  tides,  eddies,  ledges, 
and  whirlpools,  have  little  difficulty  in 
avoiding  all  danger,  and  a  fatal  accident 
seldom  occurs  among  them.  They  are 
courageous,  too.  The  Deer  Island  youth 
bred  to  the  use  of  boats  from  his  earliest 
years  displays  what  might  be  termed 
recklessness,  though  it  is  really  only  a 
combination  of  skill  and  courage.  He 
will  cross  from  island  to  island  and  go 
from  passage  to  passage  through  frightful- 
looking  whirls  of  tide,  in  alarming  prox- 
imity to  rocks  and  bars,  and  in  the  storm- 
iest of  weather.  Some,  even  of  the  big 
whirlpools,  therefore,  are  not  so  ravenous 
as   they   appear,    though    they   are    the 


torment  of  life  to  unwary  skippers  whose 
boats  have  been  compelled  to  pirouette 
artistically  many  times  for  the  benefit 
of  a  delighted  audience  on  shore  or  other 
boat. 

Among  other  things  you  must  visit  the 
sardine  weirs.  Of  course  everybody 
knows  that  the  "  sardines  "  are  really 
young  herring,  that  there  are  no  sardines 
in  American-Atlantic  waters;  but  the 
substitute  properly  canned  is  toothsome 
and  sells  readily.  The  weirs  themselves 
may  be  described  as  fields  covered  with 
water  instead  of  with  grass, —  portions 
of  comparatively  shallow  water  enclosed 
by  a  stout  row  of  piles  interwoven  with 
brush.  Some  of  them  bear  very  curious 
names,  often  derived,  it  is  said,  from  the 
more  striking  peculiarities  of  their  owners, 
and  you  learn  to  recognize  such  terms  as 
Bumblebee,  Consular,  Growler,  Butter- 
cup, Golden  Press,  Dinner  Island.  A 
patrol  is  sent  out  to  each  weir  at  certain 
intervals  every  day,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  man  to  signal  the  news  shoreward 
with  his  horn  if  he  finds  the  weir  occupied. 
The  fish  come  in  with  the  tides  in  great 
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shoals,  are  caught  behind  the  brush  walls 
of  the  weirs,  and  held  until  men  arrive 
with  boats  and  nets  to  scoop  them  out. 
The  sardine  season  is  short,  lasting  only 
four  to  six  months,  usually  throughout 
the    summer. 

With  all  this  business  going  on  on  the 
the  borderland  between  two  great  coun- 
tries, it  is  necessary  that  each  nation 
should  look  assiduously  to  the  protection 
of  its  own  interests.  The  boundary 
between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  is  no 
imaginary  line,  but  a  well-surveyed 
bound  indicated  by  buoys  that  extend 
in  a  long  series  from  the  coast  across 
'Ouoddy  and  between  the  islands  to  the 
Atlantic.  The  Canadian  fishery  cruiser 
Curlew  and  an  American  cutter  are  in 
charge  of  these  precincts  and  allow  no 
trespassing  on  their  respective  domains, 
and  in  consequence  there  is  a  pretty 
lively  occasion  now  and  then.  In  fact, 
there  is  always  a  good  deal  of  rivalry 
between  things  Canadian  and  things 
American.  In  everything  from  boat 
racing  to  politics  you  meet  that  tireless 
spirit  of  good-natured  competition. 


The  population  is  quite  equally  divided 
between  Liberals  and  Conservatives, 
British  subjects,  inhabitants  of  British 
soil,  descendants  for  the  most  part  of 
Loyalist  emigrants  from  Connecticut  and 
New  York  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
who  nevertheless  are  stanch  friends  of  the 
United  States  and  show  their  appreciation 
of  the  advantages  this  country  has  to 
offer  by  sending  their  children  to  its 
schools  and  colleges. 

Many  of  the  people  have  traveled; 
some  of  them  often  spending  the  winter 
in  Florida  or  some  part  of  the  South 
or  in  California,  though  to  be  sure  the 
snowy  months  are  not  over-rigorous  in 
the  West  Isles,  so  pure  is  the  air.  All  are 
fond  of  merrymaking,  so  that  lodges 
flourish,  and  social  gatherings  and  moon- 
light excursions  are  frequent. 

You  cannot  help  liking  and  admiring 
these  whole-souled,  unassuming  folk  as 
much  as  you  like  and  admire  their  home. 
And  when  you  have  once  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  gain  admission  to  their  pleasant 
fellowship  you  will  be  of  those  enthusi- 
astic ones  who  "come  and  come  again." 


RlCHARDSO  N  VlhhH 


The  Deliverer 


By  DOROTHY  CANFIELD 

"  /  shall  not  die,  but  live  ;  and  declare  the  works  of  the  Lord" 


THE  great  lady  pointed  with  a  sigh 
of  pleasure  to  the  canvas  hung 
between  a  Greuze  and  a  Watteau. 
"Ah,  is  there  any  one  like  LeMaury! 
Alone  in  the  eighteenth  century  he  had 
eyes  for  the  world  of  wood  and  stream. 
You  poets  and  critics,  why  do  you  never 
write  of  him?" 

"Ah,  madame,  we  fear  lest  he  be  dis- 
covered by  the  mob,  and  the  delicate  joy 
of  our  adoration  be  marred  by  their 
clumsy  imitation  of  it." 

"  But  is  it  true  that  no  one  knows  any- 
thing of  his  life?" 

The  young  writer  hesitated.  "  I  do  not 
think  I  exaggerate,  madame,  when  I  say 
that  I  alone  in  Paris  know  his  history. 
He  was  a  compatriot  of  mine." 

"Oh,  come,  Mr.  Everett,  LeMaury  an 
American!     With  that  name!" 

"He  called  himself  LeMaury  after  his 
protector,  the  man  who  brought  him  to 
France.  His  real  name  was  Everett,  like 
my  own.  He  was  cousin  to  one  of  my 
great-grandfathers." 

"Ah,  an  old  family  story?  That  is  the 
best  kind.     You  must  tell  it  to  me." 

"I  will  write  it  for  you,  madame." 


I 


At  the  foot  of  Hemlock  Mountain 
spring  came  late  that  year,  now  a  century 
and  a  half  gone  by,  as  it  comes  late  still 
to  the  remote  back  valley,  lying  high 
among  the  Green  Mountains;  but  when 
it  came  it  had  a  savor  of  enchantment  un- 
known to  milder  regions.  The  first  day 
•of  spring  was  no  uncertain  date  in  Hills- 
fooro'  then  as  now.  One  morning  gener- 
ally about  the  middle  of  May  people 
woke  up  with  the  sun  shining  in  their 
eyes,  and  the  feeling  in  their  hearts  that 
something  had  happened  in  the  night. 
The  first  one  of  the  family  dressed,  who 
threw  open  the  house-door,  felt  the  odor 
of  stirring  life  go  to  his  head  like  wine, 


were  he  the  Reverend  Mr  .Everett  himself. 
In  the  little  community  of  Puritans, 
whose  isolation  had  preserved  intact  the 
rigidity  of  faith  which  had  begun  to 
soften  somewhat  in  other  parts  of  New 
England,  there  was  no  one  who  openly 
saluted  the  miracle  of  resurrection  by 
more  than  the  brief  remark,  "Warm 
weather's  come";  but  sometimes  the 
younger  men  went  back  and  kissed  their 
wives.  It  was  an  event,  the  first  day 
of  spring,  in  old-time  Hillsboro'. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1756  this  event 
fell  upon  a  Sabbath,  a  fact  which  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Everett  commemorated 
by  a  grim  look  out  at  the  budding  trees, 
and  by  taking  from  his  store  of  sermons 
a  different  one  from  that  he  had  intended 
to  preach.  It  was  his  duty  to  scourge 
natural  man  out  of  the  flock  committed 
to  his  charge  by  an  angry  and  a  jealous 
God,  and  he  had  felt  deep  within  him  a 
damnable  stirring  of  sensual  pleasure  as 
the  perfumed  breath  of  the  new  season 
had  blown  across  his  face.  If  the 
anointed  of  the  Lord  had  thus  yielded  to 
the  insidious  wiles  of  unregenerate  nature 
what  greater  dangers  lay  in  wait  for  the 
weaklings  under  his  care!  The  face  of 
his  son  Nathaniel,  as  he  came  back  from 
the  brook,  his  slender  body  leaning  side- 
ways from  the  weight  of  the  dripping 
bucket,  told  the  shepherd  of  souls  that  he 
must  be  on  his  guard  against  the  snares 
of  the  flesh. 

The  boy's  thin,  dark  face,  so  astonish- 
ingly like  his  father's,  was  lifted  towards 
the  sky  as  he  came  stumbling  up  the  path, 
but  his  eyes  were  everywhere  at  once. 
Just  before  he  reached  the  door,  he  set 
the  bucket  down  with  a  cry  of  ecstasy 
and  darted  to  the  edge  of  the  garden, 
where  the  peas  were  just  thrusting  green 
bowed  heads  through  the  crumbling 
earth.  He  knelt  above  them  breathless, 
he  looked  up  to  the  maple-twigs,  over 
which  a  faint  reddish  bloom  had  been 
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cast  in  the  night,  beyond  to  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountain,  delicately  pat- 
terned with  innumerable  white  stems  of 
young  birch-trees,  and  clasped  his  hands 
to  see  that  a  shimmer  of  green  hung  in 
their  tops  like  a  mist.  His  lips  quivered, 
his  thin  shoulders  shook  in  a  half  sob,  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  a  tuft  of  grass  with 
glossy,  lance-like  blades,  and  stroked  it  as 
though  it  were  sentient. 

His  father  came  to  the  door  and  called 
him.     "Nathaniel!" 

He  sprang  up  with  guilty  haste  and 
went  towards  the  house.  A  shriveling 
change  of  expression  came  over  him. 
The  eyes  which  looked  at  the  minister 
of  God  were  like  those  of  a  wild  thing 
trapped,  hopeless,  terrified,  with  almost 
a  gleam  of  frenzy  in  them. 

The  minister  began,  "A  wise  son  hear- 
eth  his  father's  instructions;  but  a 
scorner  heareth  not  rebuke." 

"I  hear  you,  father." 

"Why  did  you  linger  in  the  garden  and 
forget  your  duty  ? " 

"I  —  I  cannot  tell  you,  father." 

"Do  you  mean  you  do  not  know  why?" 

"  I  cannot  say  I  do  not  know." 

"Then  answer  me." 

Nathaniel  broke  out  desperately,  "I 
cannot  father  —  I  know  no  words  —  I 
was  —  it  is  so  warm  —  the  sun  shines  — 
the  birches  are  out  —  I  was  glad " 

The  minister  bowed  his  head  sadly. 
"Aye,  even  as  I  thought.  Sinful  lust  of 
the  eye  draggeth  you  down  to  destruc- 
tion. You  whose  salvation  even  now 
hangs  in  the  balance,  for  whose  soul  I 
wrestle  every  night  in  prayer  that  you 
may  be  brought  to  the  conviction  of  sin, 
'  you  were  glad.'  Remember  the  words, 
'  If  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  above  my  chief 
joy,  may  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of 
my  mouth.'" 

Nathaniel  made  no  reply.  He  caught 
at  the  door  with  trembling  hands,  looking 
up  wretchedly  at  his  father.  When  the 
minister  turned  away  without  speaking 
again,  he  drew  a  long  gasping  breath  of 
relief. 

Breakfast  was  always  a  silent  meal  in 
the  Everett  house,  but  on  Sabbath  morn- 
ngs  the  silence  had  a  heavy  significance, 
iihe  preacher  was  beginning  then  to  work 
Tmself  up  to  the  pitch  of  storming  fervor* 


which  made  his  sermons  so  notable,  and 
his  wife  and  son  cowered  under  the  un- 
spoken emanations  of  the  passion  which 
later  poured  so  terribly  from  the  pulpit. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Everett  always  ate 
very  heartily  on  Sabbath  mornings,  but 
Nathaniel  usually  pushed  his  plate  away. 

As  a  rule  he  walked  to  church  between 
his  father  and  his  mother,  like  a  little 
child,  although  he  was  now  a  tall  lad  of 
sixteen,  but  to-day  he  was  sent  back  for 
a  psalm-book,  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of 
their  early  start.  When  he  set  out  again 
the  rest  of  the  village  folk  were  all  in  the 
meeting-house.  The  sight  of  the  de- 
serted street,  walled  in  by  the  forest, 
lying  drowsily  in  the  spring  sunshine,, 
was  like  balm  to  him.  He  loitered  along 
free  from  observation,  his  eyes  shining. 
A  fat,  old  negro  woman  sat  on  a  doorstep* 
in  the  sun,  the  only  other  person  not  in 
meeting.  She  was  a  worn-out  slave,, 
who  had  been  thrown  in  for  good  meas- 
ure in  a  sharp  bargain  driven  by  the  lead- 
ing man  of  Hillsboro'  on  a  trading  trip 
to  a  Connecticut  seaport.  A  red  turban- 
like cloth  was  bound  above  her  black 
face,  she  rested  her  puffy  black  arms 
across  her  knees  and  crooned  a  mono- 
tonous refrain.  Although  the  villagers 
regarded  her  as  imbecile,  they  thought 
her  harmless,  and  Nathaniel  nodded  to 
her  as  he  passed.  She  gave  him  a  rich 
laugh  and  a  "Good  morrow,  Marse  Natty, 
good  morrow!" 

A  hen  clucking  to  her  chicks  went 
across  the  road  before  him.  The  little 
yellow  balls  ran  briskly  forward  on  their 
wiry  legs,  darting  at  invisible  insects, 
turning  their  shiny  black  eyes  about 
alertly  and  filling  the  air  with  their 
sweet,  thin  pipings.  Nathaniel  stopped 
to  watch  them,  and  as  he  noticed  the 
pompously  important  air  with  which  one 
of  the  tiny  creatures  scratched  the  ground 
with  his  ineffectual  little  feet,  cocking 
his  eye  upon  the  spot  afterwards  as  if  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  progress  made, 
the  boy  laughed  out  loud.  He  started  at 
the  sound  and  glanced  around  him  hur- 
riedly, moving  on  to  the  meeting-house 
from  which  there  now  burst  forth  a 
harshly  intoned  psalm.  He  lingered 
for  a  moment  at  the  door,  gazing  back 
at  the  translucent  greens  of  the  distant 
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birches  gleaming  against  the  black  pines. 
A  gust  of  air  perfumed  with  shad- 
blossom  blew  past  him,  and  with  this  in 
his  nostrils  he  entered  the  whitewashed 
interior  and  made  his  way  on  tiptoe  up 
the  bare  boards  of  the  aisle. 


II 


After  meeting  the  women  and  children 
walked  home  to  set  out  the  cold  viands 
for  the  Sabbath  dinner,  while  the  men 
stood  in  a  group  on  the  green  before  the 
door  for  a  few  minutes'  conversation. 

"Verily,  Master  Everett,  the  breath 
of  the  Almighty  was  in  your  words  this 
day  as  never  before,"  said  one  of  them, 
"One  more  such  visitation  of  the  anger 
of  God  and  your  son  will  be  saved." 

"How  looked  he  when  they  bore  him 
out?"  asked  the  minister  faintly.  His 
face  was  very  white. 

The  other  continued,  "Truly,  reverend 
sir,  your  setting  forth  of  the  devil  lying 
in  wait  for  the  thoughtless,  and  the  lake 
burning  with  brimstone,  did  almost  af- 
fright me  who  for  many  years  now  have 
known  myself  to  be  of  the  elect.  I  could 
not  wonder  that  terrors  melted  the  soul 
of  your  son." 

"How  looked  he  when  they  bore  him 
out?"  repeated  the  minister  impatiently. 

The  other  answered  encouragingly, 
"More  like  death  than  life,  so  the  women 
say."  The  minister  waved  the  men 
aside  and  went  swiftly  down  the  street. 
The  hen  and  chickens  fled  with  shrill 
cries  at  his  approach,  and  the  old  negress 
stopped  her  song.  After  he  had  passed 
she  chuckled  slowly  to  herself,  thrust 
her  head  up  sideways  to  get  the  sun  in  a 
new  place,  and  began  her  crooning  chant 
afresh. 

"How  is  the  boy?"  asked  the  minister 
of  his  wife  as  he  stepped  inside  the  door. 
"Not  still  screaming  out  and " 

Mistress  Everett  shook  her  head  re- 
assuringly. "Nay,  he  is  quiet  now,  up 
in  his  room." 

Nathaniel  lay  on  his  trundle  bed,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  rafters,  his  pale  lips 
drawn  back.  At  the  sight  his  father  sat 
down  heavily  on  the  edge  of  the  bed. 
The  boy  sprang  upon  him  with  a  cry  as 
though  he  were  dying,  "O  father,  I  see 


fire  always  there  —  last  winter  when  I 
burned  my  finger  —  oh,  always  such 
pain!" 

The  minister's  voice  broke  as  he  said, 
"Take  heart,  my  son,  thou  canst  not  be 
saved  without  the  conviction  of  utter 
unworthiness.  But,  oh  Nathaniel,  the 
blessed  ease  when  all  this  travail  is  gone 
by  and  thou  knowest  thyself  to  be  of 
the  elect." 

Nathaniel  screamed  out  at  this,  a  fleck 
of  froth  showing  on  his  lips.  "  That  is  the 
horrible  thing  —  I  know  I  am  not  one  of 
the  saved.  Never  was  there  such  a 
sinner!  My  heart  is  all  full  of  carnal 
pleasures  and  desires  —  it  withers  away 
when  you  talk  of  this  righteousness  that 
no  man  can  see  —  the  devil  can  tempt 
me  away  from  right  thoughts  with  any 
comely  sight.  To  look  at  the  sun  on  the 
hillside  —  why  I  love  it  so  that  I  forget 
my  soul  —  hell  —  God " 

His  father  gave  a  deep  shocked  groan 
and  put  his  hand  over  the  quivering  lips. 
"  Be  not  a  bitterness  to  him  that  begot 
you.     Hush!" 

The  fever  of  excitement  left  the  boy 
and  he  fell  down  with  his  face  in  the 
pillow  to  lie  there  motionless  until  his 
parents  went  out  for  second  meeting, 
leaving  him  alone  in  the  house.  "Con- 
fidence must  be  rooted  out  of  his  taber- 
nacle," said  his  father  sternly.  "The 
spirit  of  God  is  surely  working  in  his 
heart  in  which  I  see  many  of  my  own 
besetting  sins." 

Nathaniel  sprang  up,  when  he  heard 
the  door  shut,  with  a  distracted  idea  of 
escape,  now  that  his  jailers  were  away, 
and  felt  an  icy  stirring  in  the  roots  of 
his  hair  at  the  realization  that  his  misery 
lay  within,  that  the  walls  of  his  own 
flesh  and  blood  shut  it  inexorably  into 
his  heart  forever.  He  threw  open  the 
window  and  leaned  out,  gasping  for  air. 

The  old  negress  came  out  of  the  woods 
at  the  other  end  of  the  street,  her  turban 
gleaming  red.  She  moved  in  a  cautious 
silence  past  the  meeting-house,  but  when 
she  came  opposite  the  minister's  house, 
thinking  herself  alone,  she  burst  into  a 
gay,  rapid  song,  the  words  of  which  she 
so  mutilated  in  her  barbarous  accent  that 
only  a  final  "Oh,  Molly-oh!"  could  be 
distinguished.     She  was  little  more     in 
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speech,  as  in  intellect,  than  a  savage,  and 
had  the  savage's  instinct  for  herb- 
gathering.  She  carried  an  herb-basket 
on  her  arm  now,  into  which,  from  time 
to  time,  she  looked  with  great  satisfac- 
tion. 

Nathaniel  ran  down  the  stairs  and  out 
of  the  door  calling.  She  paused,  startled. 
"How  can  you  sing  and  laugh  and  walk 
so  lightly?"  he  cried  out. 

She  cocked  her  head  on  one  side  with 
her  turtle-like  motion.  "Why  should 
she  not  sing?"  she  asked  in  her  thick, 
sweet  voice.  She  had  never  learned  the 
difference  between  the  pronouns.  ' '  She's 
be'n  gatherin'  yarbs  in  the  wood,  an'  th' 
sun  is  warm,"  she  blinked  at  it  rapidly, 
"an'  the  winter  it  is  pas',  Marse  Natty, 
no  mo'  winter!" 

Nathaniel  came  close  up  to  her,  laying 
his  thin  fingers  on  her  fat,  black  arm. 
His  voice  quivered.  "But  they  say  if 
you  love  those  things  and  if  they  make 
you  glad  you  are  damned  to  everlasting 
brimstone  fire.  Tell  me  how  you  dare 
to  laugh,  so  that  I  will  dare  too." 

The  old  woman  laughed,  opening  her 
mouth  so  widely  that  the  red  lining  to  her 
throat  showed  moistly,  and  all  her  fat 
shook  on  her  bones.  "Lord  love  ye, 
chile,  dat's  white  folks'  talk.  Dat  don't 
scare  a  old  black  woman!"  She  shifted 
her  basket  to  the  other  arm  and  prepared 
to  go  on.  "You're  bleeged  to  be  keerful 
'bout  losin'  yo'  soul.  Black  folks  ain't 
got  no  souls,  bless  de  Lord!  When  dey 
dies  dey  dies!" 

She  shuffled  along,  laughing  and  be- 
ginning to  sing  again.  Nathaniel  looked 
after  her  with  burning  eyes.  After  she 
had  disappeared  between  the  tree  trunks 
of  the  forest,  the  breeze  bore  back  to  him 
a  last  joyous  whoop  of  "Oh,  Molly-oh!" 
He  burst  into  sobs,  and  shivering,  blinded 
by  his  tears,  he  made  his  way  back  into 
his  father's  darkening,  empty  house. 


Ill 


At  the  breakfast  table  the  next  morn- 
ing his  father  looked  at  him  neutrally. 
"This  day  you  shall  go  to  salt  the  sheep 
in  the  Miller  lot,"  he  announced,  "and 
you  may  have  until  the  hour  before  sun- 
down to  walk  in  the  wood." 


"  O  father,  really!" 

"That  is  what  I  said,"  repeated  the 
minister  dryly,  pushing  away  from  the 
table. 

After  the  boy  had  gone,  carrying  the 
bag  of  salt  and  the  little  package  of  his 
noonday  meal,  the  minister  sighed 
heavily.  "I  fear  my  weak  heart  in- 
clines me  to  too  great  softness  to  our 
son."  To  his  wife  he  cried  out  a  mo- 
ment later,  "Oh,  that  some  instance  of 
the  wrath  of  Jehovah  could  come  before 
us  now,  while  our  son's  spirit  is  softened. 
Deacon  Truitt  said  yesterday  that  one 
more  visitation  would  save  him." 

Nathaniel  walked  along  soberly,  his 
eyes  on  the  road  at  his  feet,  his  face  quite 
pale,  a  sleepless  night  evidently  behind 
him.  He  came  into  the  birches  without 
noticing  them  at  first,  and  when  he  looked 
up  he  was  for  a  moment  so  taken  by  sur- 
prise that  he  was  transfigured.  The 
valley  at  his  feet  shimmered  like  an  opal 
through  the  slender  white  pillars  of  the 
trees.  The  wood  was  like  a  many- 
columned  chapel,  unroofed  and  open  to 
the  sunlight.  Nathaniel  gave  a  cry 
of  rapture,  and  dropped  the  bag  of  salt. 
"Oh!"  he  cried,  stretching  out  his  arms, 
and  then  again  "Oh!"  His  training  had 
left  him  blankly  ignorant  of  any  words  to 
express  pleasure. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  so,  caught  into 
a  joy  that  was  almost  anguish,  and  then 
at  a  sudden  thought  he  shrank  together, 
his  arm  crooked  over  his  eyes.  Lowly 
he  sank  forward,  still  covering  his  eyes, 
into  a  great  bed  of  fern,  just  beginning 
to  unroll  their  whitey-green  balls  into 
long,  pale  plumes.  There  he  lay  as  still 
as  if  he  were  dead. 

Two  men  came  riding  through  the 
lane,  their  horses  treading  noiselessly 
over  the  leaf-mold.  They  had  almost 
passed  the  motionless,  prostrate  figure 
when  the  older  reined  in  and  pointed  with 
his  whip.     "What  is  that,  LeMaury?" 

At  the  unexpected  sound  the  boy  half 
rose,  showing  a  face  so  convulsed  that  the 
other  horseman  cried  out  alarmed,  "It 
ees  a  man  crazed !  Ride  on,  mon  colonel.1 "r 
He  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  sprang  for- 
ward as  he  spoke. 

The  old  soldier  laughed  a  little,  and 
turned    to    Nathaniel.     "Why,    'tis    the 
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minister  his  son.  I  know  you  by  the 
look  of  your  father  in  you.  What  bad 
dream  have  we  waked  you  from,  you 
pretty  boy?" 

"You  have  not  waked  me  from  it," 
cried  Nathaniel  wildly,  "I  will  never 
wake  as  long  as  I  live,  and  when  I  die — !" 
He  fell  into  a  little  heap  as  though 
pierced  through. 

"Why,  LeMaury  is  right.  The  poor 
lad  is  crazed.     We  must  see  to  this." 

He  swung  himself  stiffly  from  the 
saddle  and  came  limping  up  to  Nathaniel. 
Kneeling  by  the  boy  he  brought  him  up 
to  a  sitting  position,  and  at  the  sight  of 
the  ashen  face  and  white,  turned-back 
eyeballs,  he  sat  down  hastily,  drawing  the 
young  head  upon  his  shoulder  with  a 
rough  tenderness.  "Why,  so  lads  look 
under  their  first  fire,  when  they  die  of 
fear.     What  frights  you  so?" 

Nathaniel  opened  great  solemn  eyes 
upon  him.  ' '  I  suppose  it  is  the  conviction 
of  sin.     That  is  what  they  call  it." 

For  an  instant  the  old  man's  face  was 
blank  with  astonishment,  and  then  it 
wrinkled  into  a  thousand  lines  of  mirth. 
He  began  to  laugh  as  though  he  would 
never  stop.  Nathaniel  had  never  heard 
any  one  laugh  like  that.  He  clutched 
at  the  old  man. 

"How  dare  you  laugh !  Have  you,  too, 
no  soul?" 

The  other  wiped  his  eyes  and  rocked 
to  and  fro,  "  I  laugh  —  who  would  not  — 
that  such  a  tender  baby  should  talk  of 
his  sin.  You  know  not  what  sin  is,  you 
pretty,  silly  innocent!" 

At  the  kindliness  of  the  tone  an  aching 
knot  in  the  boy's  throat  relaxed.  He 
began  to  talk  hurriedly,  in  a  desperate 
whisper,  his  hands  like  little  birds'  claws 
gripping  the  other's  great  gauntleted 
fist.  "You  do  not  know  how  wicked 
I  am  —  I  am  so  wholly  f roward  the 
wonder  is  the  devil  does  not  take  me  at 
once.  I  live  only  in  what  my  father 
calls  the  lust  of  the  eye.  I  —  I  would 
rather  look  at  a  haw-tree  in  bloom  than 
meditate  on  the  Almighty! "  He  brought 
out  this  awful  confession  with  a  gasp  at 
its  enormity,  but  hurried  on  to  a  yet  more 
terrible  climax.  "I  cannot  be  righteous, 
but  many  times  there  are  those  who  can- 
not —  but  oh,  worse  than  that,  I  cannot 


even  wish  to  be!     I  can  only  wish  to  be  a 
painter." 

At  this  unexpected  ending  the  old  man 
gave  an  exclamation  of  extreme  amaze- 
ment. 

"But,  boy,  lad,  what's  your  name? 
However  did  you  learn  that  there  are 
painters  in  the  world,  here  in  this  prison- 
house  of  sanctity?" 

Nathaniel  had  burrowed  into  his  pro- 
tector's coat  as  though  hiding  from  the 
imminent  wrath  of  God.  He  now  spoke 
in  .muffled  tones.  "Two  years  ago,  when 
I  was  but  a  little  child,  there  came  a  man 
to  our  town,  a  Frenchman,  they  said,  and 
his  horse  fell  lame,  and  he  stopped  two 
days  at  my  uncle  Elzaphan's.  My  uncle 
Elzaphan  asked  him  what  business  did  he 
in  the  world,  and  he  said  he  put  down  on 
cloth  or  paper  with  brushes  and  colors 
all  the  fair  and  comely  things  he  saw. 
And  he  showed  a  piece  of  paper  with  on 
it  painted  the  row  of  willows  along  our 
brook.  I  sat  in  the  chimney-corner  and 
no  one  heeded  me.  I  saw  —  oh,  then  I 
knew!  I  have  no  paint,  but  ever  since 
I  have  made  pictures  with  burnt  sticks 
on  birchbark  —  though  my  father  says 
that  of  all  the  evil  ways  of  evil  men  none 
lead  down  more  swift  to  the  chambers  of 
death  and  the  gates  of  hell  than  that. 
Every  night  I  make  a  vow  unto  the  Lord 
that  I  will  sin  no  more ;  but  in  the  morn- 
ing the  devil  whispers  in  my  ear  and  I 
rise  up  and  sin  again  —  no  man  knows 
this  —  and  I  am  never  glad  unless  I 
think  I  have  done  well  with  my  pictures, 
and  I  hate  the  meeting-house  and — " 
his  voice  died  away  miserably. 

"Two  years  ago,  was't?"  asked  the  old 
man.  "And  the  man  was  French?" 

"Aye." 

The  old  soldier  shifted  his  position, 
stretched  out  a  stiff  knee  with  a  grimace 
of  pain,  and  pulled  the  tall  lad  bodily 
into  his  lap  like  a  child.  For  some  time 
the  two  were  silent,  the  sun  shining  down 
warmly  on  them  through  the  faint,  vapor- 
ous green  of  the  tiny  leaves.  The  old 
horse  cropped  the  young  shoots  with  a 
contented,  ruminative  air,  once  in  a  while 
pausing  to  hang  his  head  drowsily,  and 
bask  motionless  in  the  warmth. 

Then  the  old  man  began  to  speak  in  a 
serious    tone,    quite    different    from    his 
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gentle  laughter.  "Young  Everett,  of  all 
the  people  you  have  seen ,  is  there  one  whom 
you  would  wish  to  have  even  a  moment 
of  the  tortures  of  hell?  " 

Nathaniel  looked  at  him  horrified. 
"Why  no!"  he  cried  indignantly. 

"Then  do  you  think  your  God  less 
merciful  than  you?" 

Nathaniel  stared  long  into  the  steady 
eves.  "Oh,  do  you  mean  it  is  not  true? " 
He  leaned  close  in  an  agony  of  hope. 
"Sometimes  I  have  thought  it  could 
not  be  true!" 

The  old  soldier  struck  him  on  the 
shoulder  inspiritingly,  his  weatherbeaten 
face  very  grave.  "Aye,  lad,  I  mean  it 
is  not  true.  I  am  an  old  man  and  I  have 
learned  that  they  lie  who  say  it  is  true. 
There  is  no  hell  but  in  our  own  hearts 
when  we  do  evil ;  and  we  can  escape  a  way 
out  of  that  by  repenting  and  doing  good. 
There  is  no  devil  but  our  evil  desires,  and 
God  gives  to  every  man  strength  to  fight 
with  those.  There  is  only  sweet  good 
in  your  love  for  the  fair  things  God  made 
and  put  into  the  world  for  us  to  love.  No 
man  but  only  your  own  heart  can  tell  you 
what  is  wrong  and  what  is  right.  Only 
do  not  fear,  for  all  is  well." 

The  scene  was  never  to  fade  from 
Nathaniel  Everett's  eyes.  In  all  the  after 
crises  of  his  life  the  solemn  words  rang 
in  his  ears. 

The  old  man  suddenly  smiled  at  him,  all 
quaint  drollery  again.  "And  now  wait." 
He  put  hand  to  mouth  and  halooed  down 
the  lane.     "Ho  there!  LeMaury!" 

As  the  Frenchman  came  into  sight,  the 
old  man  turned  to  Nathaniel,  "Is  this 
the  gentleman  who  painted  your  willows?" 

"Oh,  aye!"  cried  Nathaniel. 

The  Frenchman  dismounted  near  them 
with  sparkling  glances  of  inquiry.  "See, 
LeMaury,  this  is  young  Master  Everett, 
whom  you  have  bewitched  with  your 
paint-pots.     He  would  fain  be  an  artist  — 

degustibus /     Perhaps    you    have    in 

him  an  apprentice  for  your  return  to 
France." 

The  artist  looked  sharply  at  Nathaniel. 
"Eh,  so?  Can  young  master  draw? 
Doth  he  know  aught  of  chiaroscuro}" 

Nathaniel  blushed  at  his  ignorance  and 
looked  timidly  at  his  protector. 

"Nay,    he     knows     naught     of     your 


painter's  gibberish.  Give  him  a  crayon 
and  a  bit  of  white  bark  and  see  can  he 
make  my  picture.  I'll  lean  my  head 
back  and  fold  my  hands  to  sleep." 

In  the  long  sunny  quiet  that  followed 
the  old  man  really  slipped  away  into  a 
light  doze,  from  which  he  was  awakened 
by  a  loud  shout  from  LeMaury.  The 
Frenchman  had  sprung  upon  Nathaniel 
and  was  kissing  his  cheeks,  which  were 
now  crimson  with  excitement.  "Oh,  it 
is  Giotto  come  back  again.  He  shall  be 
anything —  Watteau." 

Nathaniel  broke  away  and  ran  towards 
the  old  man,  his  eyes  blazing  with  hope. 

"What  does  he  mean?"  he  demanded. 

"He  means  that  you're  to  be  a  painter 
and  naught  else,  though  how  a  man  can 
choose  to  daub  paint  when  there  are 
swords  to  be  carried  —  well,  well,"  he 
pulled  himself  painfully  to  his  feet,  winc- 
ing at  gouty  twinges,  "I  will  go  and  see 
your  father  about " 

"  Mais,  Colonel  Hall,  dites!  How  can 
I  arrange  not  to  lose  this  pearl  among 
artists?" 

At  the  name,  for  he  had  not  understood 
the  title  before,  pronounced  as  it  was  in 
French,  the  boy  fell  back  in  horrified 
recognition.  "Oh!  you  are  Colonel 
Gideon  Hall!" 

"Aye,  lad,  who  else?"  The  old  soldier 
swung  himself  up  to  the  saddle,  groaning, 
"Oh,  curse  that  damp  ground!  I  fear  I 
cannot  sit  the  nag  home." 

"But  then  you  are  the  enemy  of  God  — 
the  chosen  one  of  Beelzebub " 

"Do  they  call  me  that  in  polite  and 
pious  Hillsboro'  ? " 

The  Frenchman  broke  in,  impatient  of 
this  incomprehensible  talk.  "See,  boy, 
you  —  Everett  —  I  go  back  to  France 
now  soon.  I  lie  next  Friday  night  at 
Woodburn.  If  you  come  to  me  there  we 
will  go  together  to  France  —  to  Paris  — 
you  will  be  the  greatest  artist " 

He  was  silenced  by  a  gesture  from  the 
colonel,  who  now  sat  very  straight  on  his 
horse  and  beckoned  to  Nathaniel.  The 
boy  came  timorously.  "You  have  heard 
lies  about  me,  Everett.  Be  man  enough 
to  trust  your  own  heart."  He  broke  into 
his  half-sad  little  laugh  at  Nathaniel's! 
face  of  fascinated  repulsion. 

"You  can  laugh  now,"  whispered  the 
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boy,  close  at  his  knee,  "but  when  you 
come  to  die?  Why,  even  my  father 
trembles  at  the  thought  of  death.  Oh, 
if  I  could  but  believe  you!" 

"Faugh!  To  fear  death  when  one  has 
done  his  best!  As  for  you,  poor  weak- 
ling, take  heart  and  be  what  God  made 
you." 

He  had  turned  his  horse's  head,  but 
Nathaniel  called  after  him,  bringing  out 
the  awful  words  with  an  effort.  "But 
they  say  —  that  you  do  not  believe  in 
God." 

The  colonel  laughed  again.  "Why, 
lad,  I'm  the  only  man  in  this  town  who 
does. "  He  put  his  horse  into  a  trot  and 
left  Nathaniel  under  the  birch  trees,  the 
sun  high  over  his  head,  the  bag  of  salt 
forgotten  at  his  feet. 


IV 


A  little  before  sundown  the  next  day 
the  minister  strode  into  his  house,  caught 
up  his  Bible,  and  called  to  his  wife, 
"Deborah,  the  Lord  hath  answered  me 
in  my  trouble.  Call  Nathaniel  and  bring 
him  after  me  to  the  house  of  Gideon  Hall." 

Mistress  Everett  fell  back,  her  hand  at 
her  heart,  ' '  To  that  house  ? ' ' 

"Aye,  even  there.  He  lieth  at  the 
point  of  death.  So  are  the  wicked 
brought  into  desolation.  Yesterday  as 
he  rode  in  the  wood,  his  horse  cast  him 
down  so  that  it  is  thought  he  may  not 
live  till  dark.  I  am  sent  for  by  his  pious 
sisters  to  wrestle  with  him  in  prayer. 
0  Deborah,  now  is  the  time  to  strike  the 
last  blow  for  the  salvation  of  our  son. 
Let  him  see  how  the  devil  carries  off  the 
transgressor  into  the  fires  of  hell,  or  let 
him  see  how  at  the  last,  the  proudest 
must  make  confession  of  his  wicked 
unbelief " 

He  hurled  himself  through  the  door 
like  a  javelin,  while  his  wife  turned  to 
explain  to  Nathaniel  the  reason  for  the 
minister's  putting  on  his  Sabbath  voice 
of  a  week-day  morning.  He  cried  out 
miserably,  "O  mother,  don't  make  me  go 
there!" 

"Nay,  Nathaniel,  there  is  nought  new. 
You  have  been  with  us  before  to  many  a 
sickbed  and  seen  many  a  righteous  death. 
This  is  an  ill  man,  whose  terrors  at  the 


reward  of  his  unbelief  will  be  like  goodl) 
medicine  to  your  sick  soul,  and  teach 
you  to  lay  hold  on  righteousness  while 
there  is  yet  time." 

"But,  mother,  my  uncle  Elzaphan 
said  —  I  asked  him  this  morning  about 
Colonel  Hall  —  that  he  had  done  nought 
but  good  to  all  men,  that  he  had  fought 
bravely  with  French  and  Indians,  that 
the  poor  had  half  of  his  goods,  that— 

She  took  him  by  the  hand  and  dragged 
him  relentlessly  out  upon  the  street. 
"Your  uncle  Elzaphan  is  a  man  of  no 
understanding,  and  does  not  know  that 
the  devil  has  no  more  subtile  lure  than 
a  man  who  does  good  works  but  who  is 
not  of  the  true  faith.  Aye,  he  maketh 
a  worse  confusion  to  the  simple  than  he 
who  worketh  iniquity  by  noonday." 

She  led  him  through  the  village  street, 
through  a  long  curving  lane  where  he  had 
never  been  before,  and  down  an  avenue 
of  maple-trees  to  a  house  at  which  he  had 
always  been  forbidden  even  to  look. 
Various  of  the  neighbor  women  were 
hurrying  along  in  the  same  direction. 
As  they  filed  up  the  stairs  he  trembled 
to  hear  his  father's  voice  already  raised 
in  the  terrible  tones  of  one  of  his  inspired 
hours.  At  the  entrance  to  the  sick 
chamber  he  clung  for  a  moment  to  the 
door,  appalled  at  the  wild-eyed  women 
who  knelt  about  the  room,  their  fright- 
ened eyes  fixed  on  his  father.  His  knees 
shook  under  him.  He  had  a  qualm  of 
physical  nausea  at  the  images  of  slimy 
corruption  and  decay  which  the  minister 
was  trumpeting  forth  as  the  end  to  all 
earthly  pride. 

His  mother  pushed  him  inexorably 
forward  into  the  room,  and  then,  across 
the  weltering  nightmare  of  frenzy,  he  met 
the  calm  gaze  of  the  dying  man.  It  was 
the  turning  point  of  his  life. 

He  ran  to  the  bed,  falling  on  his  knees, 
clasping  the  great  knotty  hand  and 
searching  the  eyes  which  were  turned 
upon  him,  gently  smiling.  The  minister, 
well  pleased  with  this  evidence  of  his  son's 
emotion,  caught  his  breath  for  another 
flight  of  eloquence  which  should  sear  and 
blast  the  pretensions  of  good  works  as 
opposed  to  the  true  faith.  "See  how  low 
the  Lord  layeth  the  man  who  thinks  to 
bargain    with     the     Almighty,     and     to 
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ransom  his  soul  from  hell  by  deeds 
which  are  like  dust  and  ashes  to  Jeho- 
vah." 

Nathaniel  crept  closer  and  whispered 
under  cover  of  his  father's  thunderings, 
"Oh,  you  are  truly  not  afraid?" 

The  dying  man  looked  at  him,  his  eyes 
as  steady  as  when  they  were  in  the  woods. 
"Nay,  little  comrade,  does  a  grain  of 
wheat  fear  when  the  sower  casts  it  into 
the  furrow?     It  is  all  a  part  of  life." 

After  that  he  seemed  to  sink  into  partial 
unconsciousness.  Nathaniel  felt  his  hand 
grow  colder,  but  he  still  held  it,  grasping 
it  more  tightly  when  he  felt  the  fumes  of 
his  father's  reeking  eloquence  mount  to 
his  brain.  The  women  were  all  sobbing 
aloud.  A  young  girl  was  writhing  on  the 
floor,  her  groans  stifled  by  her  mother's 
hand.  The  air  of  the  room  was  stifling 
thick  with  hysteria.  The  old  sister  of 
the  dying  man  called  out,  "Oh,  quick, 
Master  Everett.  He  is  going.  Exhort 
him  now  to  give  us  some  token  that  at 
the  last  he  repents  of  his  unbelief." 

The  minister  whirled  about,  shaking 
with  his  own  violence.  The  sweat 
was  running  down  his  face.  "Gideon 
Hall,  I  charge  you  to  say  if  you  repent  of 
your  sins." 

There  was  a  pause.  The  silence  was 
suffocating. 

The  old  man  gradually  aroused  himself 
from  his  torpor,  although  he  did  not  open 
his  eyes.  "Aye,  truly  I  repent  me  of  my 
sins,"  he  whispered  mildly,  "for  any  un- 
kindness  done  to  any  man,  or " 

The  minister  broke  in,  his  voice  mount- 
ing shrilly,  "Nay  not  so,  thou  subtle 
mocker.  Dost  thou  repent  thee  of  thy 
unbelief  in  the  true  faith?" 

Colonel  Gideon  Hall  opened  his  eyes. 
His  voice  rang  as  though  he  were  leading 
a  charge  against  the  enemy.  "  I  have 
lived  my  life  as  well  as  in  me  lay, 
and  I  commend  my  soul  to  God,  with  con- 
fidence in  His  mercy." 

He  turned  his  head  slowly  on  the 
pillow  until  he  faced  the  preacher,  and 
at  the  sight  of  his  terrible  eyes  and 
ecstatic  pallor  he  began  to  laugh  whim- 
sically, as  he  had  laughed  in  the  wood 
with  Nathaniel.  "Why,  man,  I  thought 
you  did  but  frighten  women  with  it  — 
not  yourself  too.     Nay,  do  not  trouble 


about  me.     I  do  not  fear  your  cursed 
little  hell." 

The  smile  on  his  face  gradually  died 
away  into  a  still  serenity,  which  was  there 
later,  when  the  minister  lifted  his  son 
away  from  the  dead  man's  bed. 


V 


The  four  old  men  walked  sturdily  for- 
ward with  their  burden,  although  at 
intervals  they  slipped  their  tall  staves 
under  the  corners  and  rested,  wiping 
their  foreheads  and  breathing  hard.  As 
they  stood  thus  silent,  where  the  road 
passed  through  a  thicket  of  sumac,  a  boy 
came  rapidly  around  the  curve  and  was 
upon  them  before  he  saw  that  he  was  not 
alone.  He  stopped  short  and  made  a 
guilty  motion  to  hide  a  bundle  that  he 
carried.  The  old  men  stared  at  him, 
and  reassured  by  this  absence  of  recog- 
nition he  advanced  slowly,  looking  curi- 
ously at  the  great  scarlet  flag  which  hung 
in  heavy  folds  from  their  burden. 

"Is  this  the  road  to  Woodburn?"  he 
asked  them. 

"Aye,"  they  answered  briefly. 

He  had  almost  passed  them  when  he 
stopped  again,  drawing  in  his  breath. 
"Oh,  are  you  —  is  this  Colonel " 

"Aye,  lad,"  said  the  oldest  of  the  bear- 
ers, "this  is  the  funeral  procession  of  the 
best  commander  and  truest  man  who  ever 
lived." 

"But  why "  began  the  boy,  look- 
ing at  the  flag. 

"He's  wrapped  in  the  flag  of  the  king 
that  he  was  a  loyal  servant  to,  because  the 
damned  psalm-singing  hypocrites  in  the 
town  where  he  lived  of  late  would  not 
make  a  coffin  for  him  —  no,  nor  allow 
ground  to  bury  him  —  no,  nor  men  to 
bear  him  out  to  his  grave!  We  be  men 
who  have  served  under  him  in  three  wars, 
and  we  come  from  over  the  mountain  to 
to  do  the  last  service  for  him.  He  saved 
our  lives  for  us  more  than  once  — brave 
Colonel  Gid!" 

They  all  uncovered  at  the  name,  and 
the  boy  shyly  and  awkwardly  took  his 
cap  off. 

"May  I  —  may  I  see  him  once  again?" 
he  asked,  dropping  his  bundle.  "He 
saved  my  life  too." 
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Two  men  put  their  knarled  old  hands 
to  the  flag  and  drew  it  down  from  the 
head  of  the  bier.  The  boy  did  not  speak, 
but  he  went  nearer  and  nearer  with  an 
expression  on  his  face  which  one  of  the 
old  men  answered  aloud.  "Aye,  is  he 
not  at  peace !  God  grant  we  may  all  look 
so  when  the  time  comes." 

They  let  the  flag  fall  over  the  dead  face 
again,  set  their  shoulders  to  the  bier,  and 
moved  forward,  bringing  down  their  great 
staves  rhythmically  as  they  walked.  The 
boy  stood  still  looking  after  them.  When 
they  passed  out  into  the  sunshine  of  the 
open  hillside  he  ran  to  the  edge  of  the 
thicket  so  that  he  could  *s till  follow  them 


with  his  eyes.  They  plodded  on,  grow- 
ing smaller  and  smaller  in  the  distance, 
until  as  they  paused  on  the  crest  of  the  hill 
only  a  spot  of  red  could  be  seen,  brilliant 
against  the  brilliant  sky. 

The  boy  went  back  and  picked  up  his 
bundle.  When  he  returned  to  the  edge 
of  the  thicket  the  spot  of  red  was  disap- 
pearing over  the  hill.  He  took  off  his 
cap  and  stood  there  until  there  was  noth- 
ing before  him  but  the  sun  shining  on  the 
hillside. 

Then  he  turned  about,  and  walking 
steadily,  with  his  head  held  high,  Na- 
thaniel Everett  entered  into  his  own 
world. 


AT   EVENING 

By  BLANCHE  ELIZABETH  WADE 

'Tis  evening,  and  the  sunset  hour  is  come. 
The  weary  shadows  that  so  long  did  lie 
At  length  upon  the  sunny  meadow  nigh, 

Have  stretched  away  to  Shadowland ;  and  dumb 

Are  beast  and  bird,  and  still  the  busy  hum 
Of  bee ;  but  in  the  ever  changing  sky, 
The  brilliant  colors  blaze  and  glorify 

The  darkening  earth.     There  is  no  tedium 
At  evening  of  a  pleasant  day.     The  stream 
That  sings,  has  also  quiet  pools  wherein 
It  silently  glides  on,  its  surface,—  lo, 

As  still  as  though  the  merry  brook  did  dream 

In  slumber  lulled !     And  yet,  though  hushed  itsMin, 
The  surface  flames  with  sunset  life  a-glow. 
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Down  in  Maine 


By  CHARLES  EVERETT  BEANE 
VI.     HITTING  THE    BLAZED  TRAIL   IN  AROOSTOOK 


PETE,  you're  an  artist!  Shades  of 
Ed  Grant  and  Baron  Munchausen 
—  fade  away.  If  I  had  your 
imagination  and  coupled  it  with  such 
phenomenal  powers  of  description  and  a 
vocabulary  of  charming  latitude  I'd 
never  work  a  day  at  guiding  or  anything 
else." 

It  is  after  sunset  away  up  Cupsuptic 
Stream,  and  close  alongside  the  embers  of 
a  camp  fire  lie  the  remains  of  a  substantial 
feast  of  venison  steaks,  boiled  potatoes, 
hot  biscuit,  and  coffee.  Just  a  little  to  the 
right  is  a  log  cabin,  it's  door  securely 
fastened  with  iron  bar  and  padlock,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  custom  in  this  country, 
where  everything  that  will  make  com- 
fortable any  chance  trailer  is  entirely  at 
his  disposal. 

Through  the  barred  windows,  glimpses 
of  bunks,  tables,  and  camp  furniture,  with 
dishes  galore  and  a  good  stove,  are  sug- 
gestive of  possibilities  of  homemaking, 
but  little  reck  the  men  who  are  grouped 
about.  Nearby  is  an  overturned  batteau 
left  by  some  lumbermen,  and  who  could 
ask  better  shelter  than  is  here  afforded? 

It  is  the  last  of  October,  and  cool  days 
and  crisp  night  air  make  welcome  woolen 
underwear,  wind  and  rain  proof  clothing 
and  occasionally  a  good  coat  sweater, 
but  this  party  has  been  out  on  the  trail 
two  days  without  discomfort,  although 
they  hardly  left  Pleasant  Island  be- 
fore the  sun  hid  his  face  and  the  canopy 
bewailed  the  prospective  disaster  of  deer 
and  moose  who  might  meet  eagle-eyed 
Pete  and  Billy.  Steadily  the  tears  of 
heaven  dripped  all  day  long,  but  failed  to 
dampen  the  ardor  of  any  member  of  the 
expedition. 

Just  a  pattern  for  the  canoe,  with  no 
room  [to  spare.  When  blankets,  rifles, 
cooking  paraphernalia  and  supplies  are 
stowed  away,  four  familiar  faces  peer  into 


the  thicket  along  the  course  of  the  tor- 
tuous waterway  as  mile  after  mile  is 
thrown  astern  by  flashing  paddles.  It  is 
toward  evening,  and  as  they  sweep  around 
a  bend,  a  startled  splash,  a  streak  of 
brown  darting  up  the  bank,  a  sharp  re- 
port from  Pete's  .303,  and  Billy  stands 
above  a  "lamb's"  carcass,  knife  in  hand 
to  dress  off  a  hind  quarter,  steaks  from 
which  furnish  several  good  meals  like  the 
one  just  finished. 

Jim  sits  cross  legged  with  his  back 
against  a  tree,  cleaning  his  rifle  for  the 
seventh  time  that  day  —  a  new  gun  is 
usually  coddled  thus  —  and  whips  out 
his  hunting  knife  whenever  he  has  a 
ghost  of  an  excuse  for  so  doing.  Clyde 
with  a  "fool's-cap"  on  the  back  of  his 
head  is  indulging  his  usual  proclivity  to 
bully  his  old  friend  Jack  and  hold  him 
responsible  for  every  reverse  Dame 
Fortune  hands  out  his  way,  to  the  ap- 
parent amusement  of  the  guides. 

"How  long  you  going  to  take  that 
tongue  lashing  and  simply  grin  back? 
If  I  was  you,  Jack,  I'd  chuck  that  tow 
head  into  the  drink.  He's  never  let  up 
expressing  his  opinion  of  you  and  your 
ways  since  he  started  from  Brooklyn.  I 
believe  he  blames  you  every  time  the 
Trolley  Dodgers  lose  a  ball  game,  which 
is  an  equivalent  for  saying  he  has  the 
habit." 

"It's  his  way  of  letting  me  know  how 
much  he  loves  me,  Jim.  Does  it  ever 
annoy  you  when  he  gives  me  a  rest  occa- 
sionally and  opens  on  you?  He's  playing 
to  the  grandstand.  Did  you  ever  hear 
that  story  of  the  great  senator  in  AVash- 
ington  who  was  assailed  by  a  young 
fellow  newly  elected  from  the  far  West, 
and  sought  distinction  in  making  what  he 
hoped  would  prove  a  sensational  attack?" 

"Never  —  let  her  run." 

"Well,  he  interrupted  the  great  man 
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in  the  midst  of  a  very  careful  presenta- 
tion of  argument  when  the  attention  of 
the  entire  body  was  riveted  upon  the 
speaker.  At  his  first  words  the  venerable 
man  lapsed  into  a  thoughtful  silence,  the 
while  letting  his  eyes  travel  up  and  down 
the  person  of  his  assailant.  Patiently  he 
stood  the  abuse  until  the  young  fellow 
stopped  for  want  of  breath.  Dead  silence 
reigned.  The  great  senator's  eyes  dream- 
ily sought  space  just  above  his  oppon- 


then  told  to  'go  and  write  C-a-t  seven 
hundred  times  on  the  blackboard  and 
stay  in  at  recess.'  " 

"Maybe  I  have  a  lot  to  learn,  but  that 
young  financier  over  there  is  the  prize 
package  on  outfit.  I  thought  Billy  would 
throw  a  spasm  when  Jim  produced  his 
nice  brown  suit  with  the  thousand 
pockets. 

"What's  that  for,"  says  Billy. 

"  Hunting  suit,"  says  Jim. 


Pete  teees  his  fish  in  a  barrel  story 


ent's  head,  and  then  the  senate  burst  into 
a  roar  of  laughter  as  he  remarked,  'Shoo, 
fly,'  and  went  on  with  his  speech  as 
though  uninterrupted.  You  must  give 
the  kid's  words  about  the  same  weight." 
"Man  overboard!"  yells  Clyde,  as  he 
pushes  Jack  off  the  batteau  and  ducks  a 
pack  thrown  at  his  head,  but  not  quickly 
enough  to  save  himself  from  sprawling 
into  Billy's  lap,  where  he  is  held  and 
soundly  spanked  by  that  individual  for 
knocking  his  pipe  out  of  his  face,  and  is 


"Not  in  this  neck  of  woods,"  says 
Billy. 

"Why  not?  "  says  Jim. 

"Get  plugged  for  a  calf  inside  a  hundred 
yards,"  says  Billy. 

Exit  brown  suit.  Sad  boy,  Jim.  "Get 
on  a  red  sweater." 

"We  can't  all  of  us  New  Yorkers  know 
it  all.  One  or  two  more  phenoms  like 
you  and  there'd  be  no  room  for  State  of 
Mainers  in  their  own  forests.  There's 
only  one  prodigy  in  this  bunch  and  I'm 
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not  proud  of  my  very  slight  acquaintance 
with  him." 

"Perhaps  you  don't  send  around  cards 
to  announce  that  I  am  showing  you  the 
sights  in  Upper  Cupsuptic,  but  I  notice 
all  the  mail  you  have  had  since  we  hit  the 
woods  and  left  all  the  post  offices  behind 
has  arrived  addressed  in  my  care." 

"So  have  all  the  airships." 

"Right  you  are,  kiddo,  and  we'll  never 
be  at  a  loss  for  hot  air  enough  to  float 
them  so  long  as  Jamesy  is  on  the  job." 

"Go  it,  Irish,  your  limit  is  the  sky  and 
the  horizon,"  remarks  Jack.  "Why 
don't  you  fellows  subside  long  enough  for 
Pete  to  get  a  word  in  edgeways  and  tell 
you  about  that  big  catch  of  his  just 
under  the  dam  we  carried  around  yes- 
terday?" 

"Pete,  you're  elected." 

"'Taint  much  of  a  story  —  facts 
seldom  are,  though  some  folks  say  they're 
stranger  than  fiction.  The  thing  I'm 
telling  you  happened  just  before  the  law 
came  on  trout  this  season,  when  Jack  and 
Clyde  were  taking  that  trip  to  Parma- 
•cheenee. 

"They  had  poor  luck  trolling  in  the 
lake  before  starting  away  with  the  canoe, 
and  stood  one  day  on  the  float  in  front  of 
the  camps  watching  a  young  fellow  get 
away  north  with  his  attendant  physician. 
The  poor  kid  had  hit  the  high  places  in  a 
hard  fight  against  nervous  prostration, 
and  his  senior  physician  ordered  him  into 
the  woods  for  three  months,  sending  along 
his  understudy  to  care  for  him. 

"Guess  Jack'll  never  forget  that  day 
they  left.  It  was  the  young  '  physikian's ' 
first  shy  at  a  canoe,  and  of  course  it  shied 
back  like  any  polite  craft.  He  was  so  im- 
pressed with  its  unsteady  antics  under  the 
pressure  of  his  awkward  feet  that  he  in- 
sisted upon  wearing  a  life  preserver  and 
tying  in  everything  they  took  along.  The 
young  invalid  was  ashamed  of  him  sure 
for  he  seemed  thoroughbred  —  proved 
it,  too,  afterwards. 

"As  they  paddled  away  up  the  lake, 
Clyde,  they  reminded  me  of  that  day  you 
•started  out  alone,  paddling  two  strokes 
on  one  side,  change,  two  on  the  other  side 
and  change  back  again  while  the  canoe 
marked  saw  teeth  on  the  bosom  of  the 
water." 


In  the  yell  of  laughter  that  follows  this 
sally,  one  Pete  never  tires  of  rubbing  in, 
Jim  so  boisterously  swells  the  volume  of 
sound  that  he  fails  to  note  the  mischie- 
vous glitter  in  the  eye  of  his  chum  and  is 
tremendously  startled  when  a  full  drink- 
ing cup  empties  itself  in  the  back  of  his 
neck.     Order  restored,  Pete  goes  on. 

"The  day  after  that,  Jack  and  Clyde 
went  the  same  line  of  march  and  took  a 
parting  shot  at  us  fellows  sitting  on  the 
office  steps  with  Billy  and  the  real  ruler 
of  Cupsuptic,  the  baby.  '  I  say,  Pete,  beg 
your  pardon  for  my  faultless  English  and 
purity  of  expression,  but  more  lies  have 
been  written  to  unsuspecting  friends  by 
some  of  you  illustrated  story-tellers  than 
were  ever  tagged  and  pigeonholed  as 
records  against  the  day  of  judgment. 
We  don't  believe  there's  a  five-pound 
trout  within  twenty-three  miles.  That 
for  yours.' 

"Well,  I  just  made  up  my  mind  to  get 
a  halter  on  a  good  one  and  meet  them 
with  it  when  they  were  on  their  way  back, 
so  I  took  my  canoe  and  chased  up  stream 
in  a  couple  of  weeks,  paddling  mighty 
sneaky  until  I  heard  them  coming  down, 
then  I  hustled  back  to  the  falls  and  got 
busy." 

"So  far  all's  well,  boys.  Pete's  talking 
by  the  card,  for  we  found  him  carefully 
letting  down  a  bunch  of  worms  at  the  end 
of  his  line,  taking  as  great  pains  as  though 
he  had  measured  to  an  inch  just  where  it 
must  be  placed. 

"Had  to,"  chuckles  Pete. 

"He'll  tell  you  what  he  was  doing. 
The  job's  too  big  for  me." 

"You  see  I  was  looking  for  a  good 
heavy  strike, —  good  ones  get  in  that  hole 
pretty  often, —  and  presently  I  had  it. 
Cavorting  Solomon,  how  he  did  haul! 
My  rod  went  double  and  yank,  yank, 
yank,  that  fish  pulled  like  a  freshman 
oarsman.  It  was  sure  enough  the 
strangest-acting  trout  I  ever  got  tangled 
up  with,  for  all  the  yanks  came  from  one 
spot  and  never  shifted  to  any  other  part 
of  the  pool.  Must  be  an  old  sulker, 
thinks  I. 

"That  sort  of  thing  went  on  for  two 
hours,  and  I  began  to  think  I  was  in  for 
a  record  breaker  over  the  Boston  angler 
who  claims  he  fought  a  salmon  down  in 
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Labrador,  five  hours  and  twenty-five 
minutes,  though  his  memory  is  much 
better  than  that  of  the  other  members  of 
his  party. 

"Pretty  soon  I  determined  on  starting 
Mr.  Trout  out  of  that  particular  spot,  and 
just  at  the  minute  these  boys  poked  their 
noses  over  the  edge  of  the  dam." 

"What  you  got  there?" 

"Minnow." 

"Huh  —  tied  to  a  rock  on  bottom. 
We  know  the  game.     Play  ball." 

"Come  on  down  here  and  hold  this  rod 
while  I  show  you  a  few  new  wrinkles." 

"Down  they  came  and  Jack  took  the 
receiving  end  while  I  peeled.  Both  of 
them  looked  solemnly  on  as  I  was  getting 
down  to  my  birthday  suit,  expecting  to 
see  the  joke  every  minute. 

"Pretty  soon  Jack  blurted  out,  'Say  — 
if  you  suppose  I'm  going  to  do  a  statue 
stunt  here,  and  act  as  stage  setting  for 
your  swim,  you  have  another  think.  If 
the  water's  fine  I'm  coming  in.' 

"I  said  never  a  word,  but  gave  him  a 
withering  look  and  dove.  Down  under 
water  I  followed  the  line  until,  to  my  great 
surprise,  I  got  hold  of  an  old  barrel. 
Thinking  his  troutship  lay  behind  it,  with 
a  half  hitch  around  the  bunghole,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  I  rolled  it  over  on  the 
bottom.  Sure  enough,  the  line  passed 
around  the  bunghole  and  through  it,  and 
when  I  staggered  ashore  with  that  barrel 
in  my  arms  we  busted  it  open,  and  there 
was  the  finest  seven-pound  squaretail  I 
ever  took. 

"As  both  ends  were  in  the  barrel  he 
must  have  got  in  through   the   bunghole 


when  a  little  fellow,  stayed  there  until  he 
grew  too  big  to  get  out,  and  so  it  went 
until  he  struck  at  my  bait,  which  I  hap- 
pened to  drop  through  the  doorway  of  his 
house." 

"Pete  tells  the  tale  exactly  as  we  saw 
it,  Billy,  but  did  he  ever  admit  that  he 
caught  the  fish,  put  him  in  the  barrel,  and 
sunk  it  there  for  our  special  benefit?" 

"Just  like  you  chaps  to  bulge  out  with 
suspicion  when  a  remarkable  catch  is 
made  right  under  your  noses.  You  make 
me  lose  my  faith  in  mankind." 

It  was  the  above  story  that  aroused 
Jack's  exclamation  in  the  opening  para- 
graph of  this  number,  and  is  a  fair  sample 
of  many  camp  fire  tales,  usually  well 
backed  up  by  seemingly  irrefutable  evi- 
dence. The  trip  referred  to  by  Pete,  a 
typical  woodsman  of  northern  Maine,  is 
really  responsible  for  this  hunting  excur- 
sion, for  at  that  time  Jack  and  Clyde 
found  the  banks  of  the  stream  completely 
trodden  over  by  the  hoofs  of  great  num- 
bers of  deer,  while  occasionally  they  came 
across  the  spoor  of  a  bear.  There's  no 
getting  by  when  Billy,  "the  old  trapper," 
invites  one  to  the  realm  over  which  he 
sways  the  scepter  in  absolute  majesty, 
and  as  early  as  the  last  of  June  Cupsuptic 
big  game  might  have  taken  warning  had 
they  listened  to  plans  laid  for  their 
undoing. 

Clyde,  eager  as  ever  to  get  into  the 
woods,  appears  upon  the  scene  bursting 
with  knowledge  regarding  the  lay  of  the 
land  gained  in   the  former  three  weeks" 


Where  they  meet  the  doctor  and  his 
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angling,  which  sport  was  missed  by  Jim, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  business  on 
'  Change,  and  he  is  a  little  petulant  when 
his  blond  friend  arrogates  to  himself  at 
times  rather  more  of  the  right  to  patron- 
ize and  explain  than  he  thinks  just  fits 
the  case.  In  point  of  fact,  having  once 
visited  a  section,  Clyde's  powers  of  ob- 
servation and  excellent  recollection  of 
peculiar  landmarks  have  always  assisted 
materially  in  perfecting  his  woodcraft. 
This  is  not  always  the  case  with  Jim,  who 
feels  it  rather  keenly. 

Knowing  his  weak  point,  Clyde  de- 
lights to  regale  him  with  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  places  and  incidents,  never  less 
highly  colored  than  they  deserve,  you  may 
be  sure,  and  Jim's  life  is  apparently  de- 
voted to  the  task  of  ferreting  out  dis- 
crepencies  and  magnifying  them  for  the 
benefit  of  all  beholders.  With  the  assis- 
tance of  Pete,  some  wild  and  weird  yarns 
are  poured  into  his  ears  one  day,  to  be 
contradicted  the  next,  to  Jim's  supreme 


disgust  and  the  amusement  of  Jack  and 
Billy,  who  wisely  hold  aloof. 

As  planned,  they  are  to  hunt  in  this 
section  for  ten  days  and  leave  for  the  first 
camp  Jack  ever  visited  in  Maine,  away  in 
Aroostook  County,  where  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  they  stand  a  better  show 
of  bringing  down  a  moose,  than  in  the 
Rangeleys,  where  for  several  years  the  big 
brutes  have  been  only  occasional  visitors, 
though  at  the  present  time  their  numbers 
are  steadily  increasing  and  they  are  ap- 
pearing in  localities  to  which  they  have 
been  strangers  for  years. 

Just  a  few  days'  tarry  along  the  stream 
furnishes  proof  most  convincing  that  deer 
were  never  more  plenty  in  this  region  and 
many  fine  kodak  snapshots  preserve  for 
future  nights  before  a  den  fire  text  matter 
for  many  a  good  hunting  story,  with 
which  the  more  favored  bless  their  stay- 
at-home  brethren. 

"Speaking  of  deer,  Jack,  do  you  re- 
member the  day  we  came  down  the  rapids 
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The  ocean  liner  approaches,  propelled 
by  Pete  and  Billy 


Fairly  ofe  for  a  splendid  deer 

COUNTRY 


above  here,  wading  in  the  low  water  to 
our  knees  and  easing  the  canoe  along  to 
avoid  cutting  canvas  on  the  sharp  rocks, 
and  met  that  young  invalid  Pete  referred 
to,  laboriously  dragging  his  craft  against 
the  current?  You  asked  him  where  his 
doctor  chum  might  be  found,  and  he  re- 
plied with  a  weary  jerk  of  his  head  toward 
the  left  bank,  "Over  there  on  the  wood 
road,  this  was  a  little  tough  for  him.  I 
guess  he  don't  like  woods  as  well  as  I  do." 

"Yes,  and  I  remember  as  well  how  you 
turned  to  send  him  a  last  word,  slipped 
and  sat  there  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
up  to  your  shoulders  in  water  with  your 
trousers  so  badly  'broken'  that  you 
walked  sidewise  past  the  cabins  on  our 
return  to  Pleasant  Island,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  several  ladies  to  whom 
I  considerately  explained,  but  for  which, 
I  remember,  you  failed  to  properly  thank 
me." 

"Came  near  taking  your  life,  that's  all; 
but  I  recalled  that  day  simply  to  remark 
that  the  sight  of  a  dozen  deer  in  one  even- 
ing is  worth  mentioning.  Quite  unneces- 
sary to  add  we  have  seen  no  such  number 
this  trip." 

"They  get  a  wireless  of  your  intent  to 
kill  —  that's  the  reason.  When  you  were 
here  before,  you  knew  the  law  was  on  and 
no  notion  of  hunting  entered  your  head. 
I  have  laid  in  wait  on  vScarboro  marshes 
many  a  day  with  my  sixteen-gauge  Parker 
and  seen  great  flocks  shun  my  territory, 
when  on  other  days  gunless  they  have 
fairly  smothered  me  with  their  numbers 
and  persistent  proximity.     It's  the  same 


with  you  and  that  fine  Savage  .303  you 
carry.  Let  a  man  go  out  looking  for 
trouble  and  he  usually  finds  it.  Every 
other  individual  he  meets  receives  the 
mysterious  warning  and  walks  with  a 
chip  on  his  shoulder.  The  killing  fever 
is  strong  enough  to  impress  itself  on  the 
hunted  beyond  a  question. 

Let  a  flock  of  ducks  be  feeding  quietly 
and  a  big  hawk  sweep  in  from  the  sea. 
Instantly  each  duck  points  his  bill  at  the 
sky  and  sensitively  awaits  impressions. 
Quickly  the  flock  takes  wing  and  disap- 
pears. At  another  time  you  see  a  hawk 
appear  and  with  merely  a  casual  glance 
the  ducks  go  right  on  feeding.  What's 
the  difference?  One  hawk  is  hungry  and 
hunting  for  food  — ■  he  will  kill.  The 
other  is  not  hungry  and  in  nature  the 
only  animal  that  kills  for  pleasure  is  man. 
The  balance  of  life  is  so  nicely  adjusted 
that  there  would  be  no  waste  at  all  were 
it  not  for  the  wantonness  and  vandalism 
of  some  men  who  miscall  themselves 
sportsmen. 

You  hear  a  lot  of  people  prate  about  the 
single  hook,  the  single  gun,  etc.,  but  I 
have  seen  a  few  of  them  in  the  woods  who 
bottle  all  that  for  fine  talk  among  club- 
men and  ruthlessly  slay  right  and  left 
more  fish  and  more  meat  than  they  can 
possibly  use.  Such  men  are  not  sports- 
men, they  are  pothunters  and  are  usually 
found  out  and  rated  accordingly.  They 
will  catch  trout  through  the  ice  in  close 
time  in  defiance  of  law,  using  any  method 
so  long  as  they  get  the  fish,  even  if  it  re- 
quires  an    explosion    of   dynamite.     An 
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automatic  gun  in  each  hand  would  please 
them  immensely  if  they  were  not  found 
out  and  could  bring  home  a  big  head  shot 
by  themselves  or,  more  likely,  a  friend. 
Such  frauds  make  me  ache." 

"You  never  neglect  an  opportunity  to 
take  a  fall  out  of  them,  do  you,  Jack?  Do 
you  meet  many  of  that  breed?" 

"Thank  all  the  deities  at  once,  they  are 
mighty  unpopular,  and  for  very  good 
reasons  keep  their  frailties  from  the  light 
of  day  as  much  as  possible.  All  sports- 
men who  seek  the  wilds  owe  them  a 
grudge,  and  I  hope  the  time  is  coming 
when  all  will  endeavor  tirelessly  to  pay 
up  with  interest.  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
missions are  working  overtime  in  the 
attempt  to  make  good  again  what  such 
skunks  have  snatched  away  from  present 
and  future  generations  who  have  equal 
rights  in  the  treasures  of  nature,  and  in 
this  good  work  all  good  men  should  unite. 
It's  all  very  well  to  talk  about  hiring  men 
to  enforce  the  laws  when  among  law 
breakers  are  many  of  those  who  holler 
loudest.  Each  true  lover  of  outing  must 
consider  himself  a  game  warden." 

"True  for  you,  Jack.  Pete  and  I  have 
seen  the  mark  of  one  to-day  where  a  deer 
has  been  killed  and  only  a  hind  quarter 
taken.  The  hide,  head,  and  remainder 
of  the  meat  have  gone  putrid  several  days 
back.  If  the  fellow  could  find  his  game 
for  a  hind  quarter,  he  should  have  taken 
care  of  the  whole  of  it.  He  killed  that 
deer  just  where  he  lay  in  wait  for  him, 
and  had  no  right  to  bring  him  down 
unless  he  could  take  away  the  meat." 


"Fortunately  there  is  no  scarcity  of 
deer  in  Maine,  although  hunting  condi- 
tions were  bad  last  year  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  season,  but  with  Maine  hunt- 
ing grounds  the  most  popular  of  any,  and 
deservedly  so,  arriving  sportsmen  should 
be  protected  in  their  rights,  after  paying 
their  license,  just  as  fully  as  the  native- 
born  citizen.  This  can  only  be  when  all 
people,  whether  they  be  farmer,  lumber- 
man, or  careless  pothunter,  shall  be  given 
to  know  the  pains  besetting  the  pathway 
of  the  lawless." 

"By  the  way,  Jack,  did  you  know  any- 
thing about  a  certain  jacking  party  up  in 
Bingham  two  years  ago?  I  heard  some 
men  say  there  was  an  attempt  to  scoop 
a  buck  when  we  were  there.  Thought 
perhaps  you  would  know." 

Realizing  full  well  that  Clyde's  eyes 
are  searching  his  face  for  telltale  signs, 
and  that  Jim  has  shifted  his  position  so 
the  firelight  falls  squarely  upon  him,  Jack 
fights  back  a  smile  at  the  recollection  of 
his  friend's  discomfiture  when  they  fired 
at  two  holes  in  a  lighted  box,  and  forces 
a  fierce  glance  and  a  half  shake  of  the 
head  that  is  neither  an  affirmation  or 
denial.  The  subject  is  never  broached 
again. 

Before  the  party  has  been  out  a  week, 
Jack  and  Clyde  have  done  all  the  deer 
shooting  they  have  planned  in  this  region, 
getting  a  buck  apiece,  though  not  of  large 
size.  Jim  has  not  been  so  fortunate,  and 
returns  to  camp  late  one  afternoon  pretty 
well  discouraged. 

"Got  stung  to-day.     Pete  and  I  were 


'The  bear  was  there  just  in  the  edge  of 
the  shadow 


By  George!    give  me  a  ray  of  ught  on 
that  buck!" 
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just  finishing  our  lunch  away  over  there  to 
the  westward  about  five  miles  from  here, 
when  I  glanced  over  my  shoulder  and 
there  stood  a  grand  buck  not  over  seventy- 
five  vards  away,  looking  right  at  us.  I 
grabbed  my  shooting  iron  and  let  go  at 
him.  He  never  moved.  Twice  again 
I  shot  at  him  before  he  jumped  and  then 
he  wasn't  going  fast.  Pete  left  his  rifle 
in  camp  to-day  and  started  along  with 
me  on  the  trail.  At  about  a  half  mile 
distance  I  got  another  chance  and  fired 
twice.  Clean  misses.  Good  by,  buck. 
He's  going  yet.  What  do  you  think  was 
the  trouble?" 

"Too  much  nerve,"  suggests  Clyde. 

"Sights  off,  "  is  Billy's  opinion. 

"That's  it.  Pete  and  I  tried  the  gun 
at  thirtv  yards  on  a  big  hemlock.  Shot 
to  the  right  two  feet.  Must  have  handed 
that  Lyman  bead  a  bad  crack  somewhere 
in  the  woods.  No  man  could  have  hit 
a  flock  of  barns  with  a  bull  fiddle  when 
his  sights  were  that  crazy.  All  right  but 
I'll  never  get  another  chance  like  that." 

"Don't  be  so  sure,  Jim,  there  are  a  lot 
of  fool  deer  up  here,  and  one  may  even  try 
to  walk  up  and  bite  you.  In  that  case 
don't  stand  for  it." 

A  couple  of  nights  after  this  Billy  and 
Jim  are  sleeping  under  the  canoe  when  a 
drop  of  rain  in  his  eye  calls  the  New 
Yorker  from  slumberland.  Not  three 
feet  awav  the  dying  embers  of  the  fire 
cast  fantastic  shadows,  and  checking 
the  impulse  to  poke  Billy  in  the  ribs  and 
change  about  the  length  of  the  canoe, 
Jim's  gaze  fastens  upon  a  queer  shape  just 
beyond  the  better-lighted  area.  It  is, 
perhaps,  forty  feet  away  and  perfectly 
motionless,  yet  Jim  could  almost  swear 
it  was  not  there  when  he  first  opened  his 
eyes. 

Lying  perfectly  quiet  he  cautiously 
worked  his  rifle  clear  of  the  pack  that  lay 
over  it,  changed  muzzle  end  for  stock, 
released  the  safety  catch  and  waited  with 
all  his  life  in  his  face.  A  full  minute 
passes  so,  and  he  is  just  upon  the  point  of 
speaking  to  Billy  and  laughing  over  his 
vivid  imagination,  when  he  catches  his 
breath  sharply  and  stiffens  into  position 
with  eyes  travelling  along  his  sights  so 
indistinct  in  the  uncertain  light  that  he  is 
in  doubt  whether  he  has  them. 


There  — ■  another  movement,  and  he  is 
gazing  directly  at  two  glowing  balls  in 
the  darkness !  Drawing  as  fairly  between 
them  as  he  can,  the  crash  of  his  Savage 
brings  Billy  up  with  a  rush.  Pete  from 
the  batteau  yells,  "What  the  —  say  are 
you  gone  daffy  over  there?"  and  comes 
running  over  to  be  confronted  by  a  very 
white  young  man  who  stands  staring  into 
the  shadows. 

"Pete,  I  got  him  sure  as  you're  a  foot 
high !  He's  right  in  there.  I  heard  him 
fall  and  he  never  got  up.  Grab  that 
torch  and  lets  have  a  look.  There  — 
right  of  that  big  tree.' " 

Billy,  so  suddenly  aroused  from  sound 
slumber  that  he  is  not  quite  awake, 
laughs  at  his  excitement  and  suggests 
that  he  has  been  dreaming,  but  Jim 
seizes  a  firebrand  and  throws  it  at  the 
spot  he  has  pointed  out.  It  falls  upon 
a  stump  and  sends  out  a  shower  of 
sparks,  sputters  as  though  about  to  ex- 
pire, and  then  flames  broadly,  lighting  up 
a  shaggy  huddled  object  just  beyond. 

"A  bear,  as  I'm  an  Indian!"  ejaculates 
Pete,  "and  a  big  one,  too.  That's  the 
prettiest  dream  a  fellow  ever  had  with  me, 
Billy,"  and  striding  over  to  the  carcass 
with  drawn  hunting  knife,  a  quick  pass 
finishes  the  good  work  of  Jim's  rifle. 

In  the  morning,  Jim,  who  has  never 
again  closed  his  eyes,  asks  for  guesses  on 
the  weight  of  his  prize,  which  range  from 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred 
pounds,  the  later  figure  proving  the  best 
estimate.  Congratulations  richly  earned 
detract  nothing  from  Jim's  pride  in  his 
achievement. 

"  You  never  did  that  trick,  Jack,  old 
scout.  I  never  thought  I  should  put  you 
in  the  shade  for  wild  and  wooley  experi- 
ences in  the  woods.  Don't  see  how  I  got 
that  fellow,  even  now.  He  never  knew 
what  hit  him." 

"Never,  Jim,  a  303  between  the  win- 
dows is  too  bad  medicine  for  any  living 
thing.  No  matter  whether  you  could 
do  it  again  or  not,  you  got  Brer  Bear  that 
trip  and  made  a  nice  job  of  it,  too.  No 
one  can  deny  he's  your  bear  —  you 
brought  him  all  by  your  lonesome.  I 
had  one  come  to  me  once  and  I  almost  got 
him." 

"Tell  the  story." 
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"Nothing  much.  I  stepped  out  of  the 
camp  door  up  in  Seboeis,  Jordan's  Camp, 
where  we're  going  when  we  leave  here 
to-morrow.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  there  was  just  enough  moon- 
light to  see  my  way  dimly.  I  was  only 
half  dressed,  and  in  a  rush  for  a  drink  of 
water  as  I  turned  the  corner  of  the  cabin 
I  ran  right  upon  a  big  black  bear  standing 
on  his  haunches.  He  must  have  been 
as  big  as  this  one  — ■  looked  bigger  to  me 
in  the  short  time  I  took  to  look  him  over, 
for  I  dusted  for  the  cabin,  yelling  to  the 
boys  to  get  their  rifles.  In  about  two 
minutes  that  was  the  wildest  place  im- 
aginable and  nine  men  hustling  around 
with  guns,  but  Old  Mord  had  it  right  when 
he  drawled,  "Guess  neither  one  nor 
t'other  could  tell  which  was  scairtest, 
you  or  the  bear,  Jack,"  and  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned  the  party  of  the  first  enters 
no  demurrer.  I  felt  pretty  certain  I  bit 
a  piece  off  my  heart  in  that  first  instant 
of  recognition.  The  bear  jumped  the 
county." 


"Well,  for  mine,  give  me  a  bear  the 
other  side  of  the  fire,  like  last  night,  instead 
of  one  like  yours,  old  pal.  I  reckon  I'd 
be  going  yet  if  I'd  been  you." 

"Don't  look  it  the  way  you  worked 
this  one,  Jim.  You've  got  the  stuff  all 
right." 

Days  quickly  run  into  weeks  when  one 
is  associated  with  men  who  are  congenial, 
scenery  most  in  harmony  with  one's 
frame  of  mind  melts  into  the  heavens,  and 
sport  without  limit  fairly  begs  for  pat- 
ronage. The  fall  weather  has  been  ideal 
after  that  first  day,  and  it  is  with  pro- 
found regrets  that  Clyde  and  Jim  agree 
to  Jack's  suggestion  that  they  start  the 
canoe  for  Pleasant  Island  and  strike  out 
for  Aroostook.  They  are  sitting  on  a  big 
rock  just  at  the  bend  of  the  stream,  from 
which  vantage  point  the  falls  and  rapids 
above  them  glitter  golden  in  the  rising 
sun,  while  down  the  march  of  the  waters 
just  at  the  farthest  point,  a  straight  pillar 
of  lazy  smoke  tells  the  tale  of  a  windless 
day  and  Pete  getting  breakfast. 


"Would  you  salute  these  visitors  with  this,  Billy?" 
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"Hey,  there!  Fill  em  all  up,"  shouts 
Billy,  and  a  scramble  down  the  bouldery 
bed  testifies  to  good  appetites  and  an 
alluring  prospect. 

"I'd  rather  be  out  of  camp  than  in 
when  Pete  is  cooking,  for  he  always 
springs  some  fine  surprise.  Johnny  cake 
—  come  here!" 

"Nothing  like  a  bean  hole  and  the  open 
baker  to  satisfy  the  man  who  knows  when 
he  gets  good  stuff.  You  might  trolley 
that  johnny  along,  Jim,  /  don't  want  any, 
but  Jack's  starving,"  and  with  that  Clyde 
breaks  off  nearly  a  square  foot  of  Pete's 
cooking,  and  sends  it  among  the  myste- 
rious recesses  of  his  being. 

"Fill  'em  all  up, "  says  Billy. 

It  is  the  first  of  November  when  they 
bid  Pete  and  Billy  au  revoir, —  board  the 
launch  for  Haines  Landing,  and  on  the 
way  down  the  lake  Jack  gives  his  pals 
minute  instructions  regarding  their  run 
into  Aroostook. 

"You're  all  right  with  connections  as 
far  as  Bangor,  and  then  on  to  Brownville. 
Get  your  supper  at  the  hotel  and  drive 
two  miles  to  Brownville  Junction,  where 
I'll  meet  you.  From  there  it's  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  eighteen  miles  down  to 
Seboeis,  and  Al  and  Bert  will  meet  us  with 
the  canoe." 

"I  say,  Jack,  you'd  better  be  careful 
how  you  speed  across  country  on  that 
motor  cycle  of  yours.  The  American's 
all  right  and  you  are  past  master  and  part 
of  it,  but  don't  go  tearing  off  miles  at  the 
rate  of  forty  to  the  hour.  You  had  all 
the  ladies  on  needles  the  day  you  raced 


Clyde  gets  his  muscle  up  at  "Mosquito 
Camp" 


The  old  scout  brings  home  the  bacon 

that  auto  across  from  Rangeley  and  met 
us.  They  phoned  us  from  Marble's  that 
you  had  started  and  we  were  all  watching 
for  you.  Nothing  to  it  but  a  cloud  of 
dust  and  a  brown  streak  when  you  flashed 
by  Oquossoc  Station.  The  auto  should 
have  been  ashamed  to  finish  five  minutes 
behind.  Don't  race  any  express  trains, 
Cap,  or  they  may  be  running  you  in 
sections  along  the  main  line  to  heaven 
and  flagging  everything." 

"  Reckon  the  only  interest  you  have  in 
the  matter  is  that  you  may  be  shy  a  guide 
when  Jim  lights  out  with  Steve  or  Bert. 
There  is  no  way  I  ever  traveled  that  can 
turn  the  trick  like  that  white  streak  of 
mine.  No  horses  to  feed,  no  driver  to 
bother,  close  connections  and  schedule 
time  all  the  way  along.  If  I  am  delayed 
anywhere  there's  reserve  speed  enough 
to  put  me  right  on  the  dot  at  the  next 
engagement  and  no  waits  for  the  figures 
of  an  arbitrary  timetable.  I  am  what 
you  call  a  moderate  rider." 

"Lord  help  the  scorcher,  that's  all. 
I  say  if  you  are  right,  I  never  saw  you  in 
anything  other  than  a  rush.  Well,  go  it! 
I'll  lend  you  my  comet  if  you  want  it." 

"Too  slow  if  you  ever  used  it.  Guess 
again." 

Prompt  to  the  minute  at  Brownville 
Junction,  Jack  speeds  up  to  the  restau- 
rant, snatches  a  bite  and  cup  of  coffee, 
and  they  board  the  freight  for  Seboeis, 
arriving  a  little  after  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  to  find  no  one  waiting  at  the 
station  and  a  heavy  rain  falling.  At  a 
little  distance  on  the  edge  of  the  clearing 
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stands  a  small  cottage  camp,  from  the 
windows  of  which  a  welcome  gleam  of 
light  tells  of  life  within.  The  name  above 
the  door  reads,  "Tumble  Inn." 

"Here's  luck,  fellows.  I'll  introduce 
you  to  a  couple  of  as  nice  chaps  as  you 
would  care  to  meet  in  many  a  day's 
travel.  It's  early  for  them  to  be  here, 
though." 

Making  their  way  softly  to  the  door, 
Jack  sends  it  open  with  a  strong  kick  and 
"tumbles  in"  literally.  A  roar  of  laughter, 
and  as  two  chairs  in  front  of  a  table  go 
over  backward,  their  late  occupants  drag 
him  to  his  feet  and  threaten  his  arm 
sockets  with  vigorous  handshakes. 

"Don't  think  you  surprised  us  a  bit, 
my  broncho;  your  card  to  Jordan  is  here 
with  us  and  there  was  no  law  against 
reading  it.  We  would  have  come  to  the 
train,  but  it  is  much  behind  time  and  the 
soughing  of  the  storm  drowned  the 
whistle.  You  knocked  just  the  same  as 
you  always  have  since  we  put  up  that 
sign.  Make  yourselves  at  home,  here's 
a  deed  of  the  place." 

"You  can  stay,  Lervey,  and  so  can  you, 
Johnson.  It  seems  mighty  good  to  see 
you  down  here,  especially  to-night.  Why 
did  you  come  so  early?" 

"Just  to  fix  up  things.  Going  to  Port- 
land to-morrow  and  come  back  for  a 
month  in  a  few  days.  All  well  up  to 
Jordan's.  They're  expecting  you  but 
don't  know  when.  No  one  ever  does, 
though  it's  not  your  fault  this  trip." 

The  heartiest  hospitality  one  ever  finds 
on  earth  is  accorded  the  delighted  New 
Yorkers,  and  they  remain  at  "Tumble 
Inn"  over  night,  hearing  interesting 
stories  about  Seboeis  and  many  a  good 
joke  in  which  Jack  and  his  friends  have 
participated.  In  the  early  morning, 
three  miles  up  Seboeis  stream,  they  find 
eight  other  men  at  Jordan's  who  assist 
in  giving  them  a  real  Maine  woods  wel- 
come, and  with  introductions  over,  "Old 
Mord"  launches  into  fairy  tales,  proving 
them  all  by  Jack. 

"I  tell  yer  fellers,  Jack  and  I  used  ter 
knock  coots  galley  west  off  the  Cap  when 
he  come  out  to  see  me.  I  was  with  the 
life  savin'  crew  and  had  slats  er  time  off. 
Remember  that  mornin'  erbout  day- 
break when  a  sheldrake  flew  over  the  dory 


fifty  yards  up  and  I  said,  '  Chuck  over  that 
popgun  of  yours,  Jack,  and  see  me  drop 
him.'  Didn't  think  I  could  fetch,  but 
let  er  go.  Down  come  Mr.  Sheldrake, 
deadern  a  clam.  Tried  ter  buy  that 
Parker,  but  Jack  couldn't  see  it.  That's 
gospel,  ain't  it,  Jack?" 

"Yes,  that's  true,  Mord,  and  we  had  a 
boatload  of  coots  at  the  time." 

"P'r'aps  the  old  man  ain't  much  good 
now  with  er  rifle,  but  if  I  had  yer  down 
on  ther  coast,  out  near  a  certin  'by'  I 
know  erbout,  I'd  show  yer  how  ter  sling 
er  shot  gun.     Eh,  Jack?" 

"Never  was  any  better  able  to  do  it, 
Mord." 

"I  tell  yer." 

"Sure's  preaching." 

It  requires  but  little  time  to  get  familiar 
with  the  lay  of  the  country  at  this  place, 
for  Seboeis  stream  runs  north  and  south 
and  the  C.  P.  Ry.  east  and  west  three 
miles  down  the  water  way.  Above  camp 
the  stream  is  fretted  by  shoals,  but  below 
there  are  practically  none,  the  water 
running  dark  and  smooth.  There  could 
be  no  better  territory  for  running  about 
at  long  distances  with  little  danger  of 
losing  one's  bearings. 

Early  in  the  morning  after  their  arrival, 
a  great  clatter  of  cooking  dishes,  accom- 
panied by  Mord's  not  over-musical  voice 
yelling,  "Way  up  and  down  the  Swanee 
River!"  with  a  final  howl  on  the  closing 
word,  an  octave  higher  than  all  the  rest, 
brings  all  sleepers  out  of  the  bunks  for  a 
washup  and  early  breakfast.  Good  plain 
grub  and  plenty  of  it.  Al  arrives  wThile 
they  are  eating,  and  the  midget  is  soon 
talking  woods  to  Clyde,  between  vigorous 
chews  at  the  inevitable  "cudergum,"  as 
he  calls  it.  It's  a  gum  that  never  grew 
on  trees. 

' '  Steve  and  Bert  go  with  Jim  and  Clyde, 
and  it's  you  and  me,  Al,  as  usual.  We'll 
all  meet  over  by  Roaring  Brook  for  late 
dinner  and  come  in  together." 

"All  right,  Jack,  Dungarvey  Head  for 
ours." 

Luck  is  against  them,  and  .although 
several  deer  are  seen,  not  a  shot  is  fired. 
At  daybreak  next  morning  Al  and  Jack 
leave  camp  with  conditions  just  right  for 
hunting.  It  is  raining  and  sleeting  by 
turns,  wetting  down  the  leaves  and  mosses 
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until  they  give  forth  no  sound  under 
moccasined  feet.  It  is  not  yet  light,  and 
the  half  shadows  may  hold  big  game  any- 
where. 

Silent  as  the  sphinx,  the  two  forge  ahead, 
through  the  old  burned  camps  and  across 
Roaring  Brook  to  heights  four  miles 
beyond. 

"Best  moose  country  I  know  here- 
abouts, Jack,  but  some  mighty  bad  walk- 
ing with  all  this  water  underfoot.  Every- 
thing has  overflowed  during  the  night  and 
the  alders  in  this  swamp  are  pesky." 

That  is  a  good  word  for  the  conditions 
facing  them,  for  there  are  times  when  it 
seems  impossible  to  proceed  without 
swimming,  but  Al  always  discovers  a  way 
out  and  they  push  on  steadily.  There's 
a  little  rising  ground  and  at  its  crest  are 
some  fallen  trees,  their  evergreen 
branches  not  yet  dead,  forming  a  ram- 
part against  a  fore  view. 

Placing  his  feet  carefully  in  the  tracks 
left  by  his  moccasins,  Jack  nears  the 
summit,  with  Al  about  ten  feet  ahead. 
Suddenly  he  stops  and  lifts  his  hand  in 
warning.  With  one  foot  on  the  ground 
and  the  other  in  the  air,  Jack  waits 
silently.  A  beck  of  the  finger  and  he 
creeps  to  the  side  of  his  guide  and  looks 
down  the  slope.  Ninety  yards  away 
browsing  off  some  tender  shoots  is  a 
handsome  bull  moose,  and  as  Jack 
watches,  he  lifts  his  head  to  throw  a 
glance  about,  showing  a  fine  spread  of 
antlers. 

He  is  standing  broadside  on  and  Jack 
covers  the  fore  shoulder  with  his  sights, 
taking  his  time  until  the  big  fellow  has 
cleared  a  tree  that  threatens  in  line. 
At  the  report  of  the  rifle,  the  moose 
lunges  against  that  tree,  bounds  ahead ,  and 
charges  away.  Twice  Jack  is  tempted  to 
shoot  as  he  crosses  clearings,  but  in  an- 
swer to  Al's  query  why  he  does  not,  he 
says,  "If  I  missed  him  with  the  show  I 
had,  let  him  go,  for  he  deserves  to  get 
away." 

"You  hit  him  all  right,  Jack,  there's 
no  fuss  about  that,  but  did  you  hit  him 
hard  enough?"      I.  ^  f>  }  S 

"Maybe  a  little  behind  the  foreshoulder, 
Al,  the  big  fellow  moved  just  as  I  pulled." 

"He's  our  meat  then.     Have  a  smoke." 

Quietly  they  sit  and  talk  matters  over 


for  a  few  minutes,  knowing  the  big  animal 
will  not  go  far  if  seriously  wounded  unless- 
he  hears  pursuers,  but  will  stop  and  prob- 
ably lie  in  his  tracks.  In  a  short  time  Al 
remarks,  "Guess  I'll  take  a  look  at  the 
trail,"  and  moves  along.  Ten  yards 
away  he  picks  up  two  leaves  blotched 
with  blood,  nods  his  head,  steps  on  top  of 
a  stump,  drops  his  rifle  butt  on  his  toe, 
leans  on  the  .303,  swaps  over  that 
' '  cud  er  gum, ' '  and  says, ' '  There  he  is. ' ' 

Ten  yards  further, —  just  this  side  of  a 
mound,  over  which  Jack  saw  him  bound, 
the  monarch  rests  without  a  quiver,  shot 
through  the  lungs.  That  leap  had  been 
his  last,  for  his  forelegs  collapsed  under  him 
and  he  had  pitched  a  somersault  into  a 
hollow  beyond. 

Dressing  out  and  hanging  their  trophy 
well  out  of  reach  of  foxes,  a  task  easier  to 
read  about  than  to  perform,  they  turn 
homeward  the  last  of  the  afternoon, 
arriving  at  Roaring  Brook  to  find  no  one 
waiting.  Pushing  on  to  camp,  Bert  and 
Steve  are  bristling  with  anxiety. 

"We  left  those  friends  of  yours  over 
near  the  '  Blisters, '  along  a  small  stream 
while  we  made  a  circle  and  drove  down 
toward  them.  Perhaps  we  went  two 
miles  before  we  turned  back,  and  not  a 
sign  of  them  could  we  find,  except  where 
they  stepped  into  a  brook.  Whether 
they  went  up  or  down  stream  I'm  blest 
if  I  could  tell,  and  we  finally  came  back 
to  camp  after  firing  our  rifles  a  half  dozen 
times  and  getting  no  answer.  No  one 
has  seen  them  here  and  we  were  just 
having  a  fit.  What  kind  of  chaps  are 
they?     Will  they  lose  their  heads?" 

"Don't  worry  about  them.  I've  had 
them  all  primed  against  such  a  thing  as 
getting  astray  ever  since  I  first  took  them 
into  the  woods.  It's  not  a  bad  night,  now 
that  the  storm  has  cleared  and  there's  no 
hardship  out  of  doors.  You  heard  no 
shots  from  them?" 
"Never  a  shot." 

"Then  it's  sure  no  bad  accident  has 
happened.  We'll  keep  the  shotgun  going 
at  intervals  of  one  minute  for  a  space,  and 
if  they  don't  get  in,  take  it  from  me  we'll 
find  them  in  the  morning." 

In  spite  of  all  Jack  has  said,  it's  an 
anxious  night  to  Mord  and  the  two 
guides,  and  early  next  morning  the  entire 
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camp  crew  turns  out  as  a  searching  party. 
Taking  their  start  from  the  tracks  by  the 
brookside,  they  press  in  the  shape  of  a 
fan  along  the  north  bank.  A  yell  from 
Al  calls  attention  to  where  their  mocca- 
sins leave  the  water  two  hundreds  yard 
up,  and  he  grins  broadly  as  he  points  to 
the  ground.  "That's  the  reason  you  got 
no  answer  to  your  shots,  Steve,  they 
started  a  moose,  went  up  stream  to  try 
and  stalk,  he  took  the  alarm  and  they're 
after  him.     Pretty  good  grit,  eh?" 

"Clyde  and  Jim  would  go  after  any- 
thing that  walks  in  the  woods,  without 
turning  a  hair.  You  remember  how  I 
told  you  Jim  copped  the  bear?  They'll 
stay  with  that  fellow  until  their  tongues 
hang  out  of  their  mouths.  It's  up  to  us 
to  overtake  them." 

All  that  morning  they  walk  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  along  toward  noon  an 
answering  rifle  shot  locates  their  friends, 
upon  whom  they  soon  come,  sitting  on  a 
log  and  looking  disconsolate  enough. 

"Of  all  the  rattle-brained  chumps  I 
ever  saw,  you're  the  limit!  Where's  the 
moose?" 

"Got  too  dark  for  us  to  follow,  and  this 
morning  we  lost  the  trail.  Anything  to 
eat?'" 

"Not  a  bite  till  you  give  us  the  story. 
How'd  you  make  it  last  night?  " 

"Hollow  log  over  there.  Stuff  inside 
dry  enough  for  a  fire  and  we  laid  down 
with  the  log  at  our  backs.    Give  us  a  feed." 

"You're  as  cool  as  my  best  girl  when 
she's  mad,"  exclaims  Bert.  "It  may  be 
easy  to  chase  a  moose  into  the  forest,  but 
I'll  gamble  you  can't  chase  yourselves  out. 
Where's  the  camp?" 

His  gaze  is  centered  on  Jim  as  he  asks 
the  question.  Just  at  his  rear  Jack, 
unseen  by  any  one,  catches  Jim's  eye, 
pushes  his  finger  into  his  chest,  and  both 
Jim  and  Clyde  respond,  "Over  there." 

"That  gets  me.  They're  right.  Never 
saw  two  tenderfeet  like  these." 

In  a  later  conversation  Clyde  admits 
to  Jack  that  he  should  have  indicated 
a  direction  precisely  opposite  without  the 
tip.  This  incident  becomes  the  talk  of 
the  town  and  the  partners  make  the  most 
of  well-earned  notoriety,  but  always 
regret  the  loss  of  the  moose  when  telling 
the  story. 


With  their  faces  turned  campwards, 
the  disappointment  regarding  large  game 
is  partially  offset  by  some  excellent  sport 
with  ruffed  grouse,  when  several  are  dis- 
covered sitting. 

Three  are  brought  down  by  Jack,  their 
heads  neatly  cut  off  by  the  rifle  ball.  The 
big  woods  are  not  famous  for  so-called 
partridge  shooting,  better  sport  with  the 
birds  being  found  nearer  villages,  even 
cities. 

On  their  last  night  in  camp,  several  of 
the  boys  come  up  from  Seboeis  village 
and  pass  the  evening,  after  the  manner  of 
other  days.  Sitting  about  the  big  fire, 
Al  calls  for  a  game  of  "hot  hand"  just  to 
show  Jack's  friends  what  he  did  the  first 
time  he  came  here  some  years  ago. 

Clyde  and  Jim  draw  lots  to  see  who 
tries  it  first.  Of  course  it's  Jim,  and  with 
Jack  holding  a  soft  hat  in  his  lap,  Jim 
follows  directions  and  places  his  face  in 
it,  stooping  over  until  his  trousers  are 
very  tight  indeed.  All  crowd  around 
and  signs  are  made  to  Clyde  to  step  to  the 
front.  As  he  does  so,  Steve  brings  his 
hand  down  with  a  resounding  slap  on 
those  tight  trousers,  causing  Jim  to  pitch 
forward  into  the  hat. 

"Who  hit  you?"  is  the  question  that 
greets  the  red-faced  victim. 

He  scrutinizes  the  group  and  points  to 
Clyde,  who  is  shaking  all  over.  As  he 
guessed  wrong,  down  goes  his  face  into 
the  hat  again,  for  there  is  no  relief  until 
he  catches  the  right  party,  who  must  then 
take  his  place. 

Next  time  it  is  Clyde  who  does  the 
strong  arm  part,  and  Jim,  determined  to 
have  him  anyway,  calls  his  name. 

"I  say  —  it  ain't  fair  to  guess  me  every 
time,"  plaintively  protests  the  culprit, 
who  sees  clouds  coming  his  way. 

"Right,  ain't  I?  Come  here!  Come 
here!" 

When  Clyde  is  in  position,  all  by  mutual 
consent  stand  back  to  give  Jim  all  the 
show  he  wants.  Carefully  selecting  a 
long  thin  board,  he  wields  it  so  mightily 
that  Clyde  pitches  into  Jack's  lap  with 
a  screech  of  mock  dismay. 

"Get  me  a  cord  wood  stick  while  I  take 
a  crack  at  Jim.  You  chuckled  when 
you  hit  me  and  now  you  die."  Jim  re- 
fuses to  continue  and  the  game  is  called 
off. 
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Many  others  follow,  "The  Clerk," 
"The  Rooster,"  "Arrah  na  Pogue,"  etc., 
etc.,  but  both  Clyde  and  Jim  are  shy. 

"Going  home  to-morrow,  and  don't 
want  to  eat  all  their  meals  standing," 
smiles  Jack,  but  you  fellows  have  been 
mighty  good  to  my  friends  and  I  want  to 
give  you  a  vote  of  thanks.  If  there  is 
anything  you  want  to  teach  them,  take 
your  chance,  they've  graduated  from  my 
school." 

A  week  later  finds  the  three  chums  in 
little  old  New  York,  sitting  at  a  fine 
dinner  in  the  hunting  room  of  the  New 
Astor.  It  has  come  time  for  Jack's  de- 
parture for  the  south,  and  his  toast  is  re- 
sponded to  by  smiles  from  his  friends, 
although  Jim  emphatically  rubs  his  nose 
with  the  back  of  his  hand  and  coughs, 
while  Clyde  studies  the  menu  with  ab- 
sorbed interest. 

Here's  to  "New  York  Innocents  in  the 
Maine  Wilds, ' '  who  have  taken  a  full  course 
at  Rangeley  and  Kennebago,  explored 
"The  Valley   of   the  Upper  Kennebec," 


taken  the  "  Line  of  Arnold's  March 
through  the  Dead  River  Country,"  swung 
about ' ' Kineo  as  the  Hub  of  the  Universe, ' ' 
and  tasted  salt  "  White  winging  along  a 
Jagged  Coast."  You  have  now  "  Hit  the 
Blazed  Trail  in  Aroostook"  and  have  your 
passports  to  the  northern  treasure  chests 
of  the  Dirigo  State.  Canoe  and  paddle, 
rod  and  gun,  trail  and  stream  are  your 
familiar  friends. 

Go  forth  into  this  wide  world  and  I  give 
you  now  the  challenge,  find  me  the  same 
number  of  square  miles  where  sunshine 
dwells  more  abundantly,  people  welcome 
more  heartily,  and  outing  of  every  descrip- 
tion is  enjoyed  more  perfectly  than 
"  Down  in  Maine."  It  may  be  that  some 
distant  clime  holds  its  peer,  but  if  so,  the 
world  knows  it  not.  To  humanity  at 
large  one  state  is  most  frequently  men- 
tioned and  always  with  laudation,  the 
state  that  proudly  heads  the  list  when  the 
units  of  America  are  recited  in  our  schools, 

Maine  always  Maine. 


An  au  revoir,  with  deep  regrets 


"The  Occasion  Proves  the  Man" 

By  ALICE  W.  FORSYTH 


MRS.  DODO  was  a  lady;  there  had 
never  been  the  least  doubt  of 
that.  Bruvver  was  far  from  it. 
Also,  there  was  never  any  doubt  of  that. 
Mrs.  Dodo  was  by  nature  neat  and  sweet 
and  clean.  Bruvver  was,  according  to 
Mrs.  Dodo,  "filfy."  Mrs.  Dodo  had 
passed  her  fourth  birthday,  and  had  been 
christened  Gertrude,  but  she  was  so  fond 
of  "dressing  up  and  playing  I  was  a  lady, 
name'  'Mrs.  Dodo,'"  that  everybody 
called  her  that  —  except  when  Bruvver, 
in  a  teasing  mood,  called  her  "Dirt-rude" 
because  of  her  almost  comical  dislike  of 
dirt  or  untidiness.  Bruvver  had  reached 
the  swash-buckling  age  of  eight  and  was 
a  boy  all  through,  revelling  in  dirt  and 
adventure.  Nevertheless,  it  was  the  shy, 
dainty  little  lady's  greatest  sorrow  that 
she  was  not  Bruvver's  bosom  friend  and 
companion. 

"P'w'aps,"  she  told  her  dolly,  "he 
likes  to  play  wif  Johnnie  Draham  best, 
'tause  he's  so  dirty.  But  I  tan't  be  filfy 
like  'at,  I  tan't!  I  dus'  have  to  cwy  if  my 
hands  det  dirty,  an'  I  tan't  help  bein' 
as'ame'  to  see  Bruvver  wif  a  dirty  face!" 

This  morning  it  was  so  quiet  and 
lonely!  Mamma  and  papa  had  gone 
away,  leaving  Mrs.  Dodo  and  Bruvver 
with  dramma.  Gay  Aunt  Marfa  was 
away  too,  and  drampa  had  a  sick  head- 
ache, so  everything  was  very  still.  It 
wasn't  so  bad  for  Bruvver,  for  Johnnie 
had  come  over  shortly  after  breakfast,  and 
they  were  lying  on  the  grass  below  the 
corner  of  the  porch  where  the  Virginia 
Creeper  shut  it  in  from  the  yard.  She 
could  hear  them  talking  in  suppressed 
murmurs,  because  of  grandpa's  head- 
ache. But  after  a  while  their  voices  took 
on  an  intensity  that  caused  Mrs.  Dodo  to 
put  her  baby  hurriedly  to  bed  on  the 
window-sill,  and  curl  down  behind  the 
leafy  shelter  of  vines.  The  boys  strongly 
disapproved   of  being   "tagged,"   so  she 


kept  very  still.  It  was  some  comfort, 
at  least,  to  be  within  hearing  distance. 

"Mebby  your  father's  a  hear-o  an1 
mebby  he  ain't,"  Bruvver  was  saying, 
"but  jus'  bein'  not  afraid  of  the  dark  01 
burglars,  or  lions  or  rhinostaridges  ain't 
a  hear-o.  My  papa  ain't  afraid  of  any- 
thing at  all,  an'  he  ain't  a  hear-o,  he  told 
me  himself  he  wasn't.  He  says  'at  all 
boys  have  to  quit  bein'  'fraid-cats  'fore 
they  can  grow  up,  but  they's  only  a  few 
people  'at\s  hear-oes.  Uncle  Tom  said  so, 
too,  an'  he  said  my  grampa's  a  real 
hear-o!"  He  paused  impressively,  but 
his  audience  scoffed. 

"W'y,  your  grampa's  little/  An'  most 
always  sick,  too!  He  couldn't  do  any- 
thing to  a  bear!  W'y,  if  a  bear  'd  come 
at  my  pa,  he'd " 

"Did  your  pa  ever  save  anybody's  life 
at  th'  risk  of  his  own?"  demanded  Bruv- 
ver truculently. 

"  I  do'n't  know  if  he  did,  but " 

"Did  he  ever  lead  a  fer  —  fer  —  long 
hope  in  a  war  when  they  wasn't  hardly 
a  chanst  not  to  get  killed?"  he  pursued 
relentlessly. 

"N-n-o-o,"  admitted  the  awed  Johnnie. 

"Well!  'At's  what  my  grampa  done. 
'At's  why  he's  sick  most  all  the  time, 
lemme  tell  you.  One  time  they  was  the 
awfullust  war  ever  was,  when  the  people! 
on  grampa's  side  was  jus'  licking, 
daylights  out  of — "  he  looked  cautiously; 
about  before  he  went  on  —  "lickin'  day-1 
lights  out  of  debbils!  Yessir,  debbils,! 
'cause  I  heard  Uncle  Tom  tell  about  iti 
myself,  an'  it  wasn't  a  swear-word,  either.! 
'Debbil  ham'  isn't  swearing,  nor  'debbil! 
eggs,'  so  I  guess  it's  like  that.  The1 
debbils  use'  to  whip  a  ol'  colored  manrjus'| 
awful,  an'  they  chased  a  poor  colored! 
washlady  name'  'Liza  an'  her  nigger  baby, 
'cross  the  Delaware  on  cakes  office T 

"What's  a  delawer?"  interrupted! 
Johnnie. 
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"Aw,  it's  a  big  bunch  o'  water,  miles 
bigger  'n  the  millpond.  Now  quit  makin' 
me  forget  where  I  was  at.  Chased  'em 
'cross  the  Delaware  on  cakes  of  ice  wif 
bull-dogs,  an'  grampa  jus'  wouldn't  have 
such  'havior,  an'  got  a  bunch  o'  men  to 
go  an'  fight  'em.  They  was  jus'  millions 
an'  millions  of  debbils,  an'  the  soldiers  on 
grampa's  side  got  scared  an'  ran  both 
ways,  an'  the  captain  he  ran  too,  an' 
grampa  jus'  hollered  for  the  men  to 
follow  him,  an'  said  he'd  shoot  the  first 
one  he  saw  runnin'  back  any  more,  an' 
he  made  'em  run  up  to  the  top  o'  the  hill, 
an'  he  made  'em  shoot  the  debbils  clean 
off  the  hill,  an'  scared  what  was  left  of 
'em  mos'  to  death.  But  the  debbils  shot 
some,  too,  an'  they  hit  grampa  an'  killed 
him  so  near  dead  that  he  ain't  never  felt 
so  very  well  since.  Uncle  Tom  said  it 
was  a  fer-long  hope,  an'  he  thinks  that 
little  or  grampa  was  the  biggest  hear-o 
in  the  whole  war." 

Johnnie  listened  with  round-eyed  in- 
terest, but  being  unable  to  match  this 
story  with  one  of  his  own,  cast  about  in 
his  mind  for  another  diversion. 

"Thes  go  to  the  barn  an'  pracfuss  our 
ac',"  he  proposed,  finally.  "Bet  you  I 
can  go  up  an'  down  three  times  'thout 
stopping!" 

The  little  embryo  woman  lying  in  the 
porch  corner  was  stirred  with  a  keen 
curiosity.  The  two  boys  had  been  having 
all  sorts  of  tantalizing  secrets  over  the 
proposed  "show,"  and  already  boasted 
more  new  "ac's"  than  any  other  show  so 
far  given.  At  odd  times  and  on  rainy 
days  they  worked  on  their  "p'ogram," 
which  was  to  be  a  marvel  of  glowing 
advertisement.  Small  girls  —  all  girls, 
in  fact, —  were  rigidly  barred  from  any 
part  or  knowledge  thereof.  However, — 
grudingly  and  most  ungallantly,  it  must 
be  confessed, —  they  were  to  be  admitted 
to  the  performance  upon  the  payment  of 
twice  the  number  of  pins  charged  boys. 
Wherefore  the  ennuvee  Mrs.  Dodo  may  be 
excused  for  trailing  the  boys  at  a  safe 
distance.  A  few  moments  after  they  had 
entered  the  barn  from  the  rear,  the  little 
miss  tiptoed  through  the  big  front  en- 
trance above. 

The  barn,  having  been  built  into  a  hill- 
side, was  two  stories  high  in  front  and 


three  in  the  rear,  where  the  hill  fell  away 
abruptly,  the  ground  floor  being  used  for 
the  horses.  The  second  floor  —  or  first 
entered  from  the  front  had  a  wide 
space  in  the  front  for  the  housing  of  car- 
riages. Both  sides  were  packed  to  the 
rafters  with  sweet-scented  hay,  except 
in  the  corner  where  the  ascent,  half 
ladder,  half  stairway,  led  to  the  loft, 
which  was  also  half  full  of  loose  hay.  In 
the  opposite  corner  also  there  was  a  sel- 
dom used,  because  unsafe,  ladder- way 
from  the  top  floor  through  to  the  bottom, 
with  large  openings  through  which  the 
hay  was  thrown  down  to  the  horses  from 
time  to  time. 

Mrs.  Dodo  heard  voices  coming  from 
the  rear,  but  being  unable  to  see  anything, 
made  her  way  noiselessly  to  the  loft.  It 
was  such  a  lovely  place !  The  hay  was  so 
fragrant,  and  from  the  big  front  opening 
one  could  see  away  and  away,  nearly  the 
whole  city,  and  beyond  to  the  outlying 
farms  and  woods. 

" '  Ere  is  a  dween  hill  far  away," 

hummed  the  precious  baby;  but  a  smoth- 
ered shout  recalled  her.  Across  the  hay 
to  the  rear  of  the  loft  she  crept,  toward 
the  corner  where  the  voices  sounded. 
Snuggling  down  in  the  hay,  she  found  a 
wide  crack  between  the  boards  far  enough 
from  the  open  square  to  be  safe  equally 
from  falling  and  from  discovery.  From 
this  spot  she  could  see  the  whole  proceed- 
ing satisfactorily.  Ah!  How  much 
better  this  was  than  a  lonely  forenoon 
with  nobody  but  dollies!  The  boys  had 
laid  a  heavy  rail  across  the  open  space 
and  had  tied  a  strong  rope  over  and 
around  it,  the  loose  end  hanging  to  the 
floor  below. 

"I  speak  first,"  Johnnie  was  shouting. 
"You  call  time,"  importantly,  as  he 
passed  over  a  big,  battered  silver  watch, 
a  relic  of  his  sire's  boyhood.  Bruvver 
cocked  his  head  knowingly  on  one  side. 
Then  to  the  invisible  spectator  above, 
the  full  grandeur  of  the  "ac'"  became 
apparent.  Johnnie  was  slowly  but  surely 
coming  up  the  rope,  hand  over  hand,  till 
at  last  he  sat  triumphantly  astride  the 
rail.  After  a  few  moments'  breathing 
spell  Bruvver  called,  in  a  resonant,  show- 
manlike voice,     "A-a-11  ri-i-ight!  Time!" 
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giving  an  ornamental  vocal  curve  to 
"right,"  and  a  quick,  decisive  snap  to 
"Time!"  With  a  flourish  of  heels  John- 
nie lifted  himself  off  the  rail  and  began  the 
descent.  Mrs.  Dodo  drew  a  fascinated, 
shuddering  breath. 

"Oh,  I  wis'  'ey  wouldn't  do  'at,"  she 
whispered.     "Ay  might  fall!" 

Up  and  down  Johnnie  came  and  went 
till  he  had  made  his  third  round,  while  the 
little  girl  watched  fearfully.  And  then  it 
was  Bruvver's  turn.  She  had  to  hold  both 
hands  over  her  mouth  to  keep  from 
screaming.  He  might  fall  —  he  might 
fall!  She  could  not  look,  but  listened 
breathlessly  till  the  first  trip  was  made; 
then  she  rolled  away  from  the  crack. 
She  didn't  want  to  see  the  "ac"'  any 
more. 

The  boys,  finding  themselves  really 
able  to  accomplish  the  feat  with  ease, 
sighed,  like  Alexander,  for  other  worlds 
to  conquer.  Soon  a  delightfully  risky 
project  presented  itself  to  the  restless 
brain  of  Bruvver. 

"Say,  Johnnie,  I  bet  we  could  make 
this  rope  reach  to  the  top  floor, —  it's  a 
awful  long  one  —  'nen  we  could  climb 
that  far  jus'  as  easy!     Less!" 

"You  can't  get  up  to  tie  it,"  objected 
Johnnie.  "You  knocked  off  all  the 
ladder-rungs." 

"No,  they's  enough  rungs  in  the  middle 
story,  an'  I'll  climb  the  rope  up  to  there. 
I'll  shin  up  an'  untie  it,  an'  'en  climb  up 
to  the  haylof,  an'  you  can  tell  me  when 
I've  used  up  all  the  rope  I  darst  to  tie  it 
tight,  so'  it  'ill  reach  down  here.  Oh,  gee! 
Won't  the  kids  holler  when  they  see  us  up 
there?" 

The  change  was  finally  effected,  after 
much  labor  and  discussion,  without  the 
discovery  of  the  little  pink  heap  of  drowsy 
femininity  that  lay  concealed  by  the  hay, 
dreamily  watching  the  pigeons,  and  only 
half  hearing  the  eager  voices.  For  some 
reason,  after  finishing  the  job,  Bruvver 
made  the  first  half  of  the  descent  on  the 
shaky  ladder  rungs,  not  seeming  to  re- 
member the  lengthened  rope  till  he 
reached  the  lower  opening.  Then,  as  he 
caught  it  to  go  down  the  rest  of  the  way, 
he  glanced  upward.  My,  how  far  it  was 
to  the  top! 

Johnnie   was  gazing   at   the   rope  ab- 


stractedly when  Bruvver  touched  bottom. 
"Thes  not  pracfuss  any  more  jus'  now," 
he  suggested.  "  My  hands  is  kind  o'  sore 
from  climbin'.  Thes  go  over  to  my  house 
an'   print  some  more  on  the  p'ogram." 

Not  for  the  world  would  either  admit 
feeling  any  timidity  about  trying  the  new 
stunt  lest  the  other  should  call  him  'fraid- 
cat,  but  each  was  glad  to  find  some  excuse 
for  delaying  the  initial  exploit. 

"Looks  's  if  somebody's  smoking," 
remarked  Bruvver,  an  hour  later,  as  the 
two  boys  were  returning  to  the  barn. 
W'y — ee!  Look  —  it's  afire!  An'  — 
there's  Dodo's  bonnet  in  the  loft  —  she's 
layin'  there  asleep !  Look !  You  run  tell 
grampa  —  run  tell  the  'larm  —  I  got  to 
get  her  down!  She's  awful  scared  o'  fire 
—  oh,  runV  he  screamed,  and  shoving  the 
frightened  Johnnie  toward  the  house  he 
ran  up  the  carriageway.  With  horror  he 
saw  that  the  inside  was  filled  with  smoke 
and  one  corner  —  the  stairway  —  was  in 
flames!  Oh,  little  Dodo,  little  Dodo! 
How  was  he  to  get  to  her? 

He  tore  wildly  down  the  slope  to  the 
back  of  the  barn.  There  in  its  corner  the 
rope  dangled  limply  —  it  was  the  only 
way,  and  Bruvver  only  hesitated  an  in- 
stant. He  went  up  steadily,  but  more 
rapidly  than  he  had  ever  dared  before. 
He  was  not  thinking  of  the  distance,  he 
was  not  planning  what  was  to  be  done 
next,  he  was  only  saying  over  and  over  in 
his  heart,  "Little  Dodo  —  poor  little 
Dodo!"  In  the  second  stretch  the  air 
was  heavy  with  smoke.  Faster  and  yet 
faster  he  climbed,  up,  over  the  rail  and 
into  the  loft.  He  scrambled  quickly  over 
the  hay  —  there  she  lay,  still  asleep. 

"Dodo!"  he  called  softly,  then  it 
flashed  upon  him  that  he  must  not 
frighten  her,  or  he  would  never  get  her 
down, —  and  she  was  so  easy  to  scare! 
He  could  hear  the  crackle  of  the  flames 
below,  plainly.     He  caught  her  hand. 

"Come  on  an'  play  horse,  Mrs.  Dodo," 
he  said.     "I'll  ride  you  on  my  back." 

The  child  started  up  sleepily  and  smiled 
at  him.     "Nice  Bruvver,"  she  gurgled. 

"All  right,  come  on,  quick,  I'll  be  your 
horse,"  impatiently. 

"Won't  you  truly  spill  me  off?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Dodo,  remembering  past  ex- 
periences 
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"No,  honest, —  crost  my  heart,  I  won't, 
Dodo,  an'  he  glanced  apprehensively 
toward  the  rope  — -  "an'  if  you  shut  your 
eyes  tight  an'  not  open  'em  till  I  say, 
even  if  I  jounce  you  a  whole  lot,  w'y  — 
I'll  —  let  you  ride  on  my  back  in  the 
show  —  on'y  you  got  to  crost  your  heart 
not  to  open  'em."      Oh,  they  must  hurry! 

"Oh,  doody!  doody!  Yes,  tross  my 
heart,  I  won't,"  she  cried  happily,  as  he 
caught  her  up. 

"Shut  tight,  now,"  he  ordered,  "'an 
you  got  to  hold  on  all  yourself;  I  won't 
hold  you,"  and  he  drew  the  little  legs 
around  his  body.  Mrs.  Dodo  laughed 
and  clasped  his  neck  tightly.  "Now 
hoi'  tight  —  don't  you  dare  leggo.  If 
you  fall  off  I'll  —  maybe  I'll  slap  you!" 
tensely,  for  he  was  beginning  to  hear  the 
clanging  of  the  fire-bells.  Now  to  get 
down!     He  stooped  to  the  opening. 

"Where  we  doin'?"  asked  the  child. 

"Keep  still  —  keep  your  eyes  an' 
mouth  shut  —  that's  part  of  the  show. 
You  promised — an'  cross-my-heart-hope- 
to-die  I  won't  hurt  you,  so  hush  up." 
And  the  child  obeyed  faithfully.  A 
simple  promise  was  sacred,  and  crossing 
one's  heart, —  oh,  no  one,  not  even  bad 
people,  could  break  a  cross-your-heart; 
though  she  found  ample  cause  for  wonder- 
ment at  the  strange  maneuvers  of  her 
I  steed. 

Bruvver  looked  down.  Oh,  could  he 
get  her  down  all  that  long  way  ?  And  the 
ladder  rungs  were  nearly  all  gone  —  they 
would  hardly  bear  his  weight  alone,  any- 
way —  but  the  smoke  and  crackling  were 
very  apparent  now.  He  caught  hold  of 
the  rope  desperately  and  began  the  de- 
scent. Slowly,  at  first,  for  his  muscles 
jwere  hampered  fearfully  by  the  entwining 
tlimbs,  and  the  added  weight  on  his 
j shoulders  put  a  cruel  strain  on  his  hands. 
His  hands  and  legs  slipped  a  little  under 
the  extra  burden,  and  how  it  hurt!  He 
tightened  his  grip,  then  shut  his  eyes. 
It  looked  so  far  —  and  if  he  should  get 
dizzy?  He  was  afraid  to  open  them 
again;  the  fierce  sound  of  burning  told 
him  that  the  fire  was  spreading  fast. 
Would  Gertrude  notice  the  smoke  and 
open  her  eyes?  Oh,  he  must  hurry  — 
and  yet  to  go  too  fast  would  be  sure  to 
startle  her  —  why  hadn't  he  tied  her  to 


him?  How  near  the  bells  were  —  he 
could  hear  the  horses  galloping  now  — 
was  he  through  the  second  floor  yet? 
Faster  —  faster  —  ah !  he  was  slipping  — 
he  opened  his  eyes  —  almost  —  down  ! 

The  rope  fell  from  his  cramped  fingers. 
Dizzily  he  released  his  sister;  then,  put- 
ting his  bleeding  hands  behind  him  and 
standing  stiffly  between  her  and  the  fast- 
gathering  crowd,  said  shakily,  but  taunt- 
ingly, "  Dirt-rude,  open  your  eyes  —  your 
face  is  dirty,  awful!  Run  quick  an'  wash 
it  'fore  any  one  sees  you  —  you're  jus' 
filfy!     Run!" 

The  bewildered  child  turned,  to  be 
snatched  up  by  a  very  white-faced 
grandma,  while  Bruvver  fell  limply  into 
grandpa's  arms. 

The  excitement  was  all  over  and  the 
house  quiet.  Bruvver  lay  in  the  cool 
parlor,  his  poor  little  scraped  legs  and 
swollen  hands  wrapped  in  soothing  band- 
ages. There  was  a  comfortable  smell  of 
arnica  and  witch-hazel  and  there  was  also 
a  most  inexplicable  tenderness  in  the 
atmosphere.     The  boy  roused  himself. 

"Was  it  all  burned  down,  grampa?"  he 
asked. 

"Burned  to  the  ground,"  replied 
grandpa.  "Lucky  your  father  and 
mother  drove  the  horses  to-day,  wasn't 
it?  Mr.  Dal  ton  said  he  saw  a  tramp 
leaving  the  barn  this  morning,  and  I 
suppose  he'd  been  smoking.  But  you  and 
Gertrude  are  safe,  you  brave  little  man!" 

Bruvver  squirmed  uncomfortably. 

"Grampa,"  he  faltered  at  last,  "I 
ain't  —  I  ain't  brave'  t  all.  You  won't 
tell,  will  you,  grampa,"  pleadingly, 
"but  I  was  jus'  awful  'fraid  to  go  down 
the  rope.  It  made  me  dizzy  to  even  look 
down,  an'  I  had  to  shut  my  eyes,  an'  'en 
my  stummick  got  sick,  an'  I  was  afraid 
of  gettin'  bofe  of  us  burnt  up,  too,  'cause 
I  darsn't  go  fast  'count  o'  scarin'  Mrs. 
Dodo.  I  knowed  if  she'd  open  her  eyes 
she'd  a'  let  go,  sure.  But  didn't  she  keep 
her  promise  fine?  Just  as  good  as  a  boy! 
But  I  was  scared  nearly  to  death, 
grampa,"  shamefacedly. 

"It's  great  to  be  brave,"  said  grampa, 
huskily,  "but  oh,  little  lad,  it  takes  a 
real  hero  to  do  a  thing  like  that  in  spite  of 
fear!  Grandpa's  very  proud  of  you 
both!" 


A  Wabanaki  Cave-Legend 

By    GEORGE    WALTER    CHAMBERLAIN 


MANY  people  affirm  that  long  ago 
Dame  Nature,  the  gentle  mother 
of  us  all,  brought  forth  the  cave. 
Just  how  and  when  and  where  that 
auspicious  event  transpired  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  attempt  to  relate,  even  if  that 
could  be  done;  but  to  be  precise  and 
authentic,  according  to  the  story-teller's 
standard,  I  will  state  that  that  event  is 
believed  to  have  occurred  in  the  wilds 
of  the  mountainside,  somewhere  within 
the  limits  of  what  a  thousand  ages  later 
became  a  part  of  the  great  and  noble 
state  of  Maine.  Nothing  but  the  huge, 
moss-covered,  time-worn,  weather- 
beaten  footprints  of  other  ages  give 
sign  or  token  of  the  azoic  activities  which 
gave  to  the  world  this  great  wonder  and 
its  still  more  wonderful  legends. 

Wonderful,  indeed,  is  that  bold,  over- 
hanging, oven -shaped  cliff  which  forms  a 
sort  of  oven  as  it  appears  separated  from 
the  granite  mountain.  Nature's  artistic 
designs  here  as  elsewhere  surprise  and 
transcend  the  most  vivid  imagination. 

Standing  within  the  moss-covered  cave 
we  behold  the  tiny  brooklet  babbling 
through  the  chasm  at  our  feet.  Farther 
on  we  note  that  it  gathers  other  streams, 
until  it  becomes  a  rushing,  foaming  river, 
dashing  over  the  great  falls,  and  hastening 
to  commingle  its  sparkling  waters  with 
the  broad,  blue  Atlantic,  where  it  is  lost 
in  its  boundless  ocean  home.  It  repeats 
no  tales  of  its  beautiful  mountain  home 
in  the  famous  oven  cave. 

Now,  it  happened  that  while  making 
prolonged  antiquarian  researches  among 
the  inhabitants  some  ten  years  back, 
the  writer  was  rewarded  by  discovering 
in  the  vicinity  an  old  manuscript  pur- 
porting to  be  based  upon  information 
given  by  a  certain  man  known  to  the 
country  folk  as  old  Uncle  Ben  Blowand- 
strike,  reputed  to  have  been  the  real  dis- 
coverer of  the  cave.  The  oldest  dwellers 
affirmed   that  Uncle   Ben  explored   the 


region  soon  after  the  famous  Captain 
John  Smith  commenced  to  develop  the 
cartography  of  the  country,  as  his  ancient 
map  fails  to  represent  this  spot,  which 
must  then  have  been  rich  in  legendary  lore. 

No  one  having  very  clear  ideas  of  the 
importance  of  the  discovery,  or  how  it 
came  about,  it  is  confidently  believed  and 
asserted  that  Uncle  Ben  entered  the 
river  valley,  and,  following  the  river  some 
distance  above  the  falls  in  quest  of  his 
favorite  sport  of  salmon  fishing,  lost  his 
way  in  a  dense  fog. 

In  his  bewilderment,  in  seeking  shelter 
for  the  night,  which  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, he  unconsciously  entered  a 
gorge  which  became  deeper  as  he  ad- 
vanced, until  he  found  himself  standing 
under  the  arch  of  a  gigantic  oven-shaped 
precipice.  Cold  and  wet  and  tired  he 
stumbled  against  the  arch  and  fell  asleep. 
Above  stood  the  bearded  hemlocks  and 
the  whispering  pines  swayed  by  the 
winds  of  long  ago.  Here  he  passed  a 
night,  as  we  must  believe,  and  learned 
from  those  ancient  forests  the  legend  of 
the  cave  which  all  affirm  he  repeated  in 
his  old  age  to  the  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  country. 

That  first  night  in  the  cave,  far  from 
the  haunts  of  men,  was  indeed  dis- 
tressing to  Uncle  Ben.  The  night  winds 
swaying  the  ancient  forests  disturbed 
his  slumbers.  Before  him  there  ap- 
peared in  his  dreams  the  wrinkled,  yellow- 
skinned,  grizzly  haired  features  of  an 
old  squaw,  whom  he  believed  to  be  the 
witch  of  the  cave.  She  seemed  to  be 
hovering  over  the  secluded  spot,  and 
lingering  between  hope  and  fear,  Uncle 
Ben  affirmed  that  the  Evil  Spirit,  ap- 
proaching the  old  squaw,  bade  her  enter 
the  infernal  region.  Refusing,  she  was 
transformed  into  a  monstrous  loup-garou, 
and  being  siezed  by  the  tail  was  dragged 
along  the  northern  trend  of  the  mountain 
side.     With   her  claws  she  clutched   at 
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Council,  of  war.     From  an  old  print 


the  mountain,  plowing  a  deep  furrow  in 
Mother  Earth,  along  which  the  babbling 
brooklet  has  gurgled  these  many  cen- 
turies. Having  been  dragged  some  dis- 
tance from  the  cave,  the  huge  monster 
chanced  to  catch  her  claws  under  an 
overhanging  ledge,  and  bracing  herself 
with  all  her  might  slipped  from  the  grasp 
of  the  Evil  One,  and  with  considerable 
difficulty  again  hovered  about  the  arch 
of  the  cave. 

The  beautiful  rays  of  the  morning  sun 
dissipated  the  fog,  and  Uncle  Ben, 
scrambling  from  under  the  projecting 
cave  to  the  banks,  saw  in  place  of  the  old 
squaw  the  Good  Spirit  smiling  at  him 
strangely.  Instead  of  the  horrid  monster 
he  beheld  a  solitary  Indian  woman  whose 
sole  interest  appeared  to  be  to  guard 
well  the  cave.  To  all  appearances  she 
was  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  which  once 
frequented  the  locality. 

To  her  weird  tale  which  she  gave  in  a 
low,  sweet  tone,  he  listened  attentively. 
In  illiterative  accents  she  said:  "  In  the 
long  ago  time  dwelt  near  this  cave  an 
old  man  who  was  Keewaqu'-M'taoulin, 
or  Giant   Witch.     We   all   lived    here  in 


the  early  red  morning  before  sunrise. 
We  were  called  Wabanaki.  Our  chief 
was  Hass-ag-waak,  the  Striped  Squirrel. 

"  Every  few  days  some  of  our  best 
warriors  would  disappear.  Hass-ag- 
waak  soon  became  convinced  that  they 
had  been  killed  and  buried  in  the  moun- 
tainside by  the  Giant  Witch.  Calling 
a  council  of  all  the  noted  witches  who 
possessed  the  greatest  power,  he  bade 
them  assemble  in  a  new,  strong  wigwam 
which  he  made  for  the  purpose.  There 
were  ten  of  them  in  all  —  Quabeet,  the 
Beaver;  Moosqu',  the  Wood-worm;  Quag- 
sis,  the  Fox;  K'chee-Attosis,  the  Great 
Serpent;  Eagwin,  the  Loon;  Cosqu',  the 
Crane;  Mooin,  the  Bear;  Lox,  the  Lynx 
or  Indian  Devil;  K'chee-Pelogan,  the 
Great  Eagle,  and  Wabtek,  the  Wild-goose. 

"  Hass-ag-waak  addressed  the  witches, 
telling  them  he  hoped  they  might  be  able 
to  conquer  the  Giant  Witch,  and  that, 
if  possible,  it  must  be  done  at  once,  or  his 
tribe  would  be  exterminated. 

"  The  witches  resolved  that  they 
would  commence  the  battle  the  next 
night,  and  use  their  greatest  powers  to 
kill  the  Giant  Witch. 
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"  Now,  the  Giant  Witch  could  foretell 
all  his  troubles  by  his  dreams,  and  on 
that  very  night  he  dreamed  of  all  the 
plans  which  the  witches  had  made  for 
his  destruction. 

"  All  Indian  witches  have  poohegans, 
or  attendant  spirits,  and  the  Giant  Witch 
sent  one  of  his  poohegans,  little  Alumu- 
set,  or  the  Humming  Bird,  to  chief  Hass-ag- 
waak,  telling  him  that  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  send  ten  to  fight  one,  but  that  if 
he  would  send  one  witch  at  a  time  he 
would  be  pleased  to  meet  them. 

"  The  chief  sent  word  in  return  that 
the  witches  would  meet  him  in  battle, 
one  at  a  time. 

"  The  next  night  the  witches  met,  as 
appointed,  as  soon  as  the  sun  slept;  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Beaver  should 
fight  first. 

"  Now,  the  Beaver  had  So-ga-lum,  or 
Rain,  for  his  poohegan,  and  he  caused  a 
great  flood  to  come  and  fill  up  the  cave 
■where   the   Giant  Witch   lived,    and   by 


this  means  he  hoped  to  drown  him.  But 
the  Giant  Witch  changed  himself  into 
Se-quap-squit-un,  a  Lamper-eel,  and  held 
fast  to  the  side  of  his  cave  and  thus 
escaped. 

"The  Beaver,  thinking  that  the  Giant 
Witch  was  probably  drowned,  swam 
down  into  the  cave  and  got  caught  in  a 
beaver  trap  which  the  Giant  Witch  had 
purposely  set  for  him.  Thus  the  Beaver 
was  defeated. 

"  The  next  witch  to  fight  was  Moosqu', 
the  Wood-worm,  whose  poohegan  was 
Fire.  The  Wood-worm  told  Fire  that  he 
would  bore  a  hole  down  into  the  cave 
that  night,  and  that  on  the  next  night 
Fire  should  go  down  into  the  hole,  and  by 
this  means  burn  the  Giant  Witch. 

"  The  Wood-worm  went  to  work,  and, 
by  whirling  himself  round  like  a  screw, 
with  his  sharp  head  soon  made  a  deep 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  mountain ;  but  the 
Giant  Witch  knew  what  was  going  on  and 
he  sent  Humming-bird  with  a  piece  of 
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punk,  and  put  a  plug  in  the  hole  so 
tight  that  Wood-worm  could  not  get 
back.  Next  night,  when  Fire  went  into 
the  hole,  he  set  fire  to  the  punk  and  burnt 
up  Moosqu',  the  Wood- worm;  and  thus 
perished  the  second  witch. 

"  The  next  to  fight  was  K'chee- 
Attosis,  the  Serpent.  He  had  Hum-me- 
wess,  the  Bee,  for  his  poohegan. 

"  The  Bee  called  all  the  bees  together, 
and  they  went  into  the  cave  and  swarmed 
all  over  the  Giant  Witch  and  made  him 
roar  with  pain;  but  he  sent  Humming- 
bird to  collect  a  lot  of  birch  bark  and  set 
it  on  fire,  whch  made  a  dense  smoke  and 
stifled  all  the  bees. 

"  After  waiting  some  time,  Serpent 
went  into  the  cave  to  see  if  the  bees  had 
killed  the  Giant  Witch;  but  he  caught 
in  a  dead-fall  which  the  Giant  Witch 
had  prepared  for  him. 

"  Chief  Hass-ag-waak  was  now  almost 
discouraged,  having  lost  three  of  his  best 
witches  without  accomplishing  anything; 
but  seven  more  remained. 

"  The  next  to  fight  was  Quagsis,  the 
Fox.  His  poohegan  was  Ksee-no-ka, 
Disease,  and  he  sent  him  to  afflict  the 
Giant  Witch  with  all  kinds  of  sickness. 
The  Giant  Witch  was  soon  covered  with 
sores  and  boils,  and  every  part  of  his 
body  was  filled  with  aches  and  pains,  but 
he  sent  his  poohegan,  Humming-bird,  to 
Quilip-hoit,  the  god  of  medicine,  who  gave 
him  the  plant  kee-kaywee  n'bisoon, 
which,  as  soon  as  administered  to  the 
Giant  Witch,  immediately  cured  him  of 
all  his  diseases. 

The  next  witch  to  fight  was  Eagwin, 
the  Loon,  whose  poohegan  was  T'kaiou, 
Cold. 

"In  a  short  time  the  mountain  was 
covered  with  snow  and  ice,  and  the  cave 
was  filled  with  cold  blasts  of  wind.  The 
frost  cracked  the  trees  and  broke  asunder 
the  great  stones.  The  Giant  Witch 
suffered  terribly,  but  he  did  not  become 
discouraged.  He  tried  his  magic  stone, 
and  heated  it  red  hot,  but  the  cold  was  so 
great  that  it  had  lost  its  power  and  could 
not  help  him. 

"  Alumuset,  the  Humming-bird,  had 
both  wings  frozen  and  could  not  be  sent 
on  any  more  errands;  but  one  of  the 
Giant  Witch's  best  poohegans  was  Tlit- 


us-wa-gon,  or  Thought,  and  he  sent  him 
like  a  flash  to  Sounessen,  the  South  Wind, 
to  come  to  his  aid.  In  a  short  time  the 
warm  South  Wind  began  to  blow  around 
the  mountain,  and  Cold  was  obliged  to 
depart  from  the  cave. 

"  The  next  witch  to  fight  was  Cosqu', 
the  Crane.  His  poohegan  was  Keewaqu', 
the  giant  with  heart  of  ice,  who  soon 
went  to  work  with  his  big  stone  axe  and 
chopped  down  the  trees  and  tore  up  the 
rocks  and  began  to  cut  a  large  hole  into 
the  solid  rock  in  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
The  Giant  Witch  now  let  loose  his 
great  and  terrible  dog,  'Mdasmoos,  who 
barked  so  loudly  and  attacked  Keewaqu' 
so  fiercely  that  he  was  frightened  off. 

"  The  next  witch  to  fight  was  Mooin, 
the  Bear,  whose  poohegans  were  Ba-do- 
giek,  Thunder;  and  Pa-sok-way-tuk, 
Lightning. 

"  Soon  a  great  thunder  storm  took 
place,  which  shook  the  whole  mountain, 
and  a  thunder-bolt  split  the  mouth  of 
the  cave  and  nearly  blinded  the  Giant 
Witch,  who  was  now  for  the  first  time 
terribly  frightened.  He  cried  with  pain, 
for  he  was  badly  burned  by  the  lightning; 
but  Thunder  and  Lightning  redoubled 
their  strength  and  filled  the  cave  with 
fire. 

"  The  Giant  Witch,  now  greatly 
alarmed,  quickly  sent  Humming-bird  to 
summon  Hap-le-bem-lo,  the  Great  Bull- 
frog, to  come  to  his  aid;  who  soon  came, 
and  spit  out  his  great  mouthful  of  water, 
which  nearly  filled  the  cave  and  ex- 
tinguished the  fire  and  drove  off  Thunder 
and  Lightning. 

"  The  next  witch  was  Lox,  the  Indian 
Devil.  Now  Lox  was  always  a  coward, 
so  when  he  learned  of  the  misfortune  of 
the  other  witches  he  cut  off  one  of  his 
big  toes,  and  when  Hass-ag-waak  called 
him  to  go  to  fight  he  made  the  excuse 
that  he  was  lame  and  could  not  go. 

"  The  next  to  fight  was  K'chee-Pelogan, 
the  Eagle.  His  poohegan  was  Ap-laus- 
um-luessit,  the  Whirl-wind.  When  he 
went  to  the  cave  with  all  his  fury  and 
violence  and  noise,  he  woke  the  Giant 
Witch,  who  was  asleep,  and  who  at  once 
lost  his  breath  and  was  unable  to  speak. 
But  the  Giant  Witch  made  signs  to  Hum- 
ming-bird to  go  for  Culoo,  the  chief  of  all 
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great  birds.  The  Wind  blew  with  such 
strength  that  Humming-bird  was  driven 
back  and  could  not  get  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  cave.  The  Giant  Witch  now  sent 
his  poohegan,  Thought,  to  command 
Culoo  to  come.  In  a  moment  Culoo 
came,  and  he  made  such  a  great  wind 
with  his  wings  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  that  the  power  of  the  Whirl-wind 
was  useless. 

"  Chief  Hass-ag-waak  now  became 
discouraged,  as  but  one  witch  remained 
to  fight,  and  this  was  Wabtek,  the  Wild- 
goose,  a  very  quiet  and  clever  fellow,  who 
never  quarreled  with  any  one,  and  was 
not  regarded  as  a  powerful  warrior. 

"  Now,  the  chief  had  a  dream,  in  which 
he  saw  a  great  giant  who  stood  before  the 
mouth  of  the  Giant  Witch's  cave,  and 
was  so  tall  that  he  reached  from  the 
earth  to  the  sky,  and  who  said  that  all 
that  was  necessary  in  order  to  destroy 
the  Giant  Witch  was  to  have  some  young 
woman  entice  him  out  of  his  cave,  when 
he  would  lose  his  power,  and  that  he 
(the  giant)  would  then  kill  him. 

"  Hass-ag-waak  told  his  dream  to  the 
witch  Wabtek,  Wild-goose,  and  bade 
him  do  as  he  had  been  told  in  the  dream. 
"  Wild-goose  had  for  his  poohegan, 
Mik-um-wiss,  or  a  Fairy,  who  changed 
himself  into  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
and  going  to  the  cave,  got  up  into  a 
large  hemlock  tree  and  sang  a  song. 
"  The  Giant  Witch  heard  the  singing, 
and  was  so  fascinated  that  he  came  ou; 
of  the  cave;  when  he  saw  a  beautiful 
woman  up  in  a  tree,  who  said  to  him, 
'Please,  kind  old  man,  help  me  down.' 
"  As  soon  he  came  near,  Glooskap, 
the  great  king  of  all  men,  springing  from 
behind  the  tree  threw  his  stone  ax  at 
jhim  and  split  his  head  open. 

"  Then  Glooskap  said  to  him,  '  You 
have  been  a  wicked,  bad  witch,  and  have 
destroyed  nearly  all  of  chief  Hass-ag- 
waak's  best  warriors,  now  speak,  and 
ell  me  what  you  have  done  with  the 
)ones  of  your  victims.' 

"  The  Giant  Witch  replied  that  in  the 
iiollow  of  the  mountain  could  be  found  a 
heap  of  human  bones,  which  was  all  that 
remained  of  the  great  warriors  of  Hass- 
jig-waak's  tribe. 
"  As  soon  as  he  was  dead,  Glooskap 


summoned  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest 
and  all  the  birds  of  the  air  to  come 
together  and  eat  the  body  of  the  Giant 
Witch.  Then  Glooskap  ordered  the 
beasts  to  go  into  the  cave  and  bring  forth 
the  bones  of  the  dead  warriors,  which 
they  did;  and  he  told  the  birds  to  take 
each  a  bone,  and  to  carry  them  and  pile 
them  together  at  the  village  of  Chief 
Hass-ag-waak.  Then  he  ordered  the 
chief  to  build  a  wall  of  large  stones  around 
the  heap  of  bones  and  to  cover  them 
with  wood  and  make  equ'n-aqu'n,  the 
hot  bath.  Glooskap  set  the  wood  on 
fire,  and  began  to  sing  his  magic  song. 
Then  he  ordered  more  wood  to  be  put 
on,  and  water  to  be  poured  on  the  heated 
stones. 

"  Glooskap  sang  louder  and  faster,  until 
his  voice  shook  the  whole  village,  and  he 
ordered  the  people  to  close  their  ears 
lest  his  voice  should  kill  them. 

"  Then  Glooskap  redoubled  his  voice, 
and  the  bones  began  to  be  moved  by  the 
heat  and  began  to  sizzle  and  make  a 
peculiar  sound. 

"  Then  Glooskap  sang  his  resurrection 
song  in  a  low  voice.  At  last  the  bones 
began  to  sing  with  Glooskap,  and  he 
sprinkled  on  more  water,  and  the  bones 
came  together  into  their  natural  places 
and  soon  became  human  beings  again. 

"  The  people  were  amazed  at  Gloos- 
kap's  power.  Chief  Hass-ag-waak  gath- 
ered together  all  the  neighboring  tribes 
and  celebrated  the  great  event  by  a 
resurrection  feast,  which  lasted  for  many 
days,  and  thereafter  his  tribe  was 
troubled  by  evil  witches  no  more." 

At  length  the  full  rays  of  the  sun 
ushered  in  the  glories  of  the  day.  The 
narration  ending,  the  old  squaw  van- 
ished from  the  cave  and  Uncle  Ben 
Blowandstrike,  following  the  brooklet 
seaward,  was  able  to  reach  his  home  in 
safety.  When  the  most  ancient  settlers 
began  to  fell  the  primeval  forests,  Uncle 
Ben  was  approaching  his  hundredth 
birthday,  and  was  accustomed  to  relate 
this  tale  of  the  forest  cave  to  them. 
Other  generations  learned  it  of  their 
ancient  chroniclers,  who  in  turn  affirmed 
that  it  belonged  to,  and  was  a  part  of 
New  England  folklore  fresh  from]  the 
tongue  of  the  Wabanaki. 
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HE  earth  had  just  put  on  her 
wedding  garments  of  emerald 
green,  embroidered  with  sprays 
of  pink  and  white,  and  with  golden 
buttons  of  dandelions  and  buttercups. 
The  birds  and  the  bees  and  the  butter- 
flies were  exulting  in  a  jubilate.  It  was 
no  time  for  a  miserere  to  break  in  discord- 
antly; but  Mis'  Spencer,  sitting  in  the 
middle  of  her  bed,  in  a  befrilled  sack 
nightgown,  drew  a  fine-tooth  comb 
through  her  thin  gray  locks,  while  her 
sniffles  kept  time  with  the  rise  and  fall 
of  her  elbows  and  the  scraping  of  her 
scalp.  The  tears  trickled  slowly  down 
her  thin,  yellow  cheeks,  and  one  hung 
like  a  jewel  from  the  end  of  her  thin, 
pointed  nose.  No  glance  through  the 
open  window  revealed  to  her  blighted 
spirits  the  beauty  of  the  outer  world. 
Her  pale  blue  eyes  were  turned  inward, 
taking  diagnosis  of  her  spiritual  troubles. 
In  what  particular  spot  of  her  frail  tene- 
ment that  "vital  spark  of  heavenly 
flame"  was  centered  this  particular 
morning,  appeared  to  herself  to  be  in  the 
locality  of  the  region  of  bile, —  her  liver, 
in  fact. 

The  house  stood  back  ten  feet  or  so 
from  the  road.  A  picket  fence,  which 
had  once  been  resplendent  with  yellow 
ochre,  separated  it  from  the  highway. 
But  one  or  two  passersby  at  that  early 
hour  had  stopped  to  inquire,  in  a  neigh- 
borly way,  into  the  state  of  her  health 
this  bright  morning, —  people  with  long, 
yellow,  leathern  faces,  like  her  own,  but 
beaming  with  an  air  of  joyousness.  She 
had  never  deigned  them  an  answer.  What 
were  their  "poor,  commonplace  words  of 
courtesy  and  sympathy"  or  curiosity  to 
her:*  Should  she  reveal  to  them  the 
profound  grief  and  its  location? 

"Well,  neow,  what  on  airth,  Mis' 
Spencer^"  said  the  doctor,  bringing  his 
cream-colored  Pegasus  to  a  halt  beside 
the  fence,  with  an  impatient  emphasis 
in  his  nasal  tones. 


A  long-drawn  inward  breath,  that  set 
her  thin  lips  to  fluttering,  but  no  response. 
"What  air  ye  combing  yer  hair  in  bed 
fur  this  mornin'?  Git  up  an'  enjoy 
Natur.     She's  awful  pooty  this  mornin.' ' 

"Natur's  nuthin'  to  me,  Doctor,  I'm 
done  with  Natur,  an'  am  layin'  myself 
out." 

"A  —  wha-at!" 

"A  composin'  an'  arrangin'  my  body 
fur  the  fu-u-u-neral." 

"Whose  funeral  is  it?"  said  the  doctor 
under  his  breath.  "Yew  ain't  a-goin' 
to  die.     Giteout." 

"I  feel  my  liver  a-passin'   rite  away 


threw   my   bowels, 
so."     A  sob  and  a 


I   dew   there  —  an' 
sniff,   and  her  long 


yellow  hand  clutched  the  side  where  the 
liver  was  supposed  to  lie,  as  if  she  would 
forcibly  retain  what  morsel  still  remained. 

"O  Lord!  Hain't  yew  no  sense,  Mis' 
Spencer?     Why,  it  couldn't  be  done." 

"It's  all  a  dissolvin'  an'  passin'  away, 
Doctor." 

"Here  yew,  Larry  Spencer,"  called  the 
doctor,  "come  here  and  'tend  to  yeour 
wife."  This  to  a  lank  and  grizzly  speci- 
men of  humanity,  who  sat  on  a  wash- 
bench  under  the  apple  tree. 

"She's  gone  crazy,  Doc.  I  can't  do 
nothin'  with  her,"  said  the  man,  after  he 
had  ejected  a  gill  of  tobacco  juice  into 
space,  and  squinting  his  eye  along  the 
tail  of  a  rake  he  was  fashioning.  "Some 
women's  jes'  like  hens.  Shoo  'em  off 
one  way  an'  they'll  scatter  't'other.  Let 
'er  alone.  She's  bin  a-slingin'  salt  wateij 
an'  a-scrapin'  dandruff  ever  sinct  day- 
light. Talkin'  ain't  wuth  shucks.  Lelj 
'er  alone,  I  say,"  raising  his  voice  to  a 
squeal.  "I  had  to  git  my  grub  myself,'j 
with  a  gutteral  gurgle.  "I  reckon  J1 
slung  'round  them  pots  an'  pans  permisi 
cus.  Can't  tell  whether  I  used  the  mofj 
or  the  dishcloth." 

"What's  got  into  her? "  said  the  doctor 
in  a  low  tone,  completely  ignoring  th( 
dying  woman. 
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"It's  all  along  o'  Laury.  Jerushy 
didn't  like  John  Webber  nohow.  She 
wouldn't  hev  'im  danglin'  'round  Laury, 
an'  the  upshot  on  it  is,  they've  jest 
hustled  off  inter  Injianny  an'  got  spliced. 
Dunno  where  they  be  neouw." 

"John's  a  good  worker,"  said  the 
doctor. 

"Ya-as,  works  well  'nuff,  but  he  ain't 
nothin'  but  legs  an'  a  red  necktie.  Head 
runs  tew  seed  jes'  like  a  kale,  an'  his  ears, 
—  law!  He's  got  to  pin  'em  deown  to 
his  head  to  slip  'em  inter  his  hat.  They 
say  it's  a  mark  o'  generosity.  But  I 
know  a  long-eared  mule's  darned  stub- 
born." 

The  doctor  drew  a  mental  comparison 
between  John  and  his  bride,  and  for  the 
life  of  him  could  not  discover  wherein 
Laury  was  more  favored  by  the  gods  in 
the  distribution  of  either  mental  or  physi- 
cal beauty. 

"I  hain't  a-worrin', "  pursued  Larry. 
"Chickens  cum  hum  tew  roost.  John 
hain't  nothin'  but  a  yoke  o'  scraggy 
steers  an'  an  ole  rickerty  prairie  skunner. 
Can't  a  got  far  onto  the  road." 

"They're  gone  to  squat,"  screamed  the 
possessor  of  the  nomadic  liver.  "She 
hain't  ben  hum  in  tew  days,  an'  they're 
gone  to  squat."  The  last  in  a  shrill 
crescendo.  "She  threatened  it  when  I 
wouldn't  swaller  that  pizen-lookin' 
Webber.  Oh,  they're  an  or'nary  lot,  the 
hull  on  'em,  an'  he's  the  humliest  an' 
awkwardest,  an'  the  poorest  o'  the  hull 
kit.     OGody!     Gody!" 

"What  can't  be  cured  must  be  en- 
dured, ye  know,"  said  Galen. 

"  Lots  o'  room  fur  a  man  o'  push  out  in 
Ithe  territories." 

"Hain't  got  no  push  nor  pull,  neither," 
jscreamed  Jerushy. 

j  "Well,  well,  Laury's  got  'nuff  fur  both, 
an'  she  kin  drive  'im  reound  to  any  jig 
pine  she's  a  mind  tew  whistle." 

"An'  that's  the  tune  the  ole  keow  died 
)n.  He  used  to  play  that  onto  a  Jew's 
larp  every  night  serenadin'  Laury,  till 
|[  'bout  hopped  out  o'  my  wits.  Well, 
lie's  got  more'n  one  pail  o'  suds  on  his 
|iead  from  me,"  said  Jerushy,  and  then, 
emembering  her  role,  went  on  raking  out 
|ier  tresses. 

'The   hull    trouble   with    yew,       Mis' 


Spencer,"  said  the  doctor  severely,  gath- 
ering up  the  reins,  "you've  been  a  makin' 
soft  soap." 

"Me!"  said  Mrs.  Spencer,  arresting  her 
elbow  on  the  downward  stroke,  and  leav- 
ing the  saffron-colored  instrument  of 
torture  swaying  in  the  locks,  while  her 
jaw  fell  in  sheer  amazement. 

"Yes,  yew;  you've  been  a  pokin'  down 
tew  much  fat  pork  an'  ere  wed  soda  bis- 
cuits, an'  that's  all  the  ingredients  neces- 
sary fur  a  kittle  of  soap,  'cept  the  fire,  an' 
your  soul's  jes'  that  het  up  'nuf  on  John 
an'  Laury  to  set  it  a  bilin.'  Jes'  you  let 
that  teapot  o'  yourn  alone,  tew,  fur 
awhile.  Your  liver's  all  right,  but  your 
stomick's  jes'  tanned  with  that  ere  tea. 
Glang,  Sam." 

A  dangerous  light  began  to  glimmer  in 
Mrs.  Spencer's  eyes.  A  hectic  flush  came 
and  went  on  her  thin  cheek.  To  have  her 
most  sacred,  inward  feelings  trampled  on 
in  that  rude  way  was  too  much.  She 
gave  her  thin  locks  a  spiteful  and  final 
twist,  coiled  them  into  an  infinitesimal 
doughnut,  and  jambed  a  one-legged  hair- 
pin through  it.  A  faded  wrapper  of  lilac 
calico  soon  covered  her  wasted  anatomy. 

"Yew,  Larry  Spencer,"  she  said  in  a 
thin  falsetto. 

"Well,  what  is  it  you're  wantin',  ma?" 

"Yew  jes'  hitch  up  Jane." 

' '  Where  be  yew  goin' ,  ma  ? ' '  still  scrap- 
ing away  industriously. 

"Well,  I'm  a  goin'  arter  that  gal. 

"Oh,  drat  it!  Let  it  alone.  Whom 
the  Lord  hath  joined,  let  no  one  dis- 
sunder." 

"The  Lord  hain't  had  nothin'  to  do 
with  it,  an'  yew  know  it.  It's  all  the 
work  of  Satan.  I'm  a  goin'  to  foller  'era 
right  on.  There  ain't  no  feller  a-comin' 
between  me  an'  Laury." 

"Oh,  sho,  ma!  They're  prob'ly  fifty 
miles  off  by  this  time,  an'  at  any  pint  o' 
the  compass.  That  Jane  'ourn  can't 
travel  nohow.  She's  sprained,  an' 
older'n  Methusaly.  I  hain't  flailed  eout 
nothin'  fur  her;  she  hain't  had  nothin' 
but  grass,  an'  she's  all  physicked  out  an' 
kivered  'ith  sores." 

"Well,   I'm  a-goin',   hoss  or  no   hoss 
Ye    can    foller   on    at    yer   leisure,    Mr. 
Spencer,   an'   pick  up  my  dying  corpse. 
Tain't  't  all  likelv  I'll  survive  "to  cross  over 
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into  Injianny,  but  I  don't  mean  to  lie  in 
the  mud  to  be  trampled  on  by  critters' 
huffs.  Good  by,"  seizing  her  lilac  sun- 
bonnet,  and  striding  in  majestic  tearful- 
ness from  the  door.  The  vision  of  her 
emaciated  liver  had  disappeared  from 
her  mental  horizon. 

"Hold  yer  horses,  Jerushy,  cavortin' 
reound  like  a  hornet  what's  lost  its  tail. 
Lordy !  You're  a  dancin'  reound  like'  zif 
yew  had  a  wasp  in  your  petticoat." 

"You're  the  slowest  of  all  created 
critters.  Why,  if  the  house  should  ketch 
afire  it  would  singe  all  the  hair  off  yer 
head  afore  ye'd  git  out  o'  doors,  Larry 
Spencer." 

"Wall,  wall,  shall  I  put  on  my  best 
bri'ches,  Jerushy?" 

"I  don't  care  whether  you  go  with 
bri'ches  or  'thout  'em.  It'll  take  you  all 
summer  to  pull  'em  on." 

"Wall,  I  ain't  particular  myself .  The 
weather's  fine.  'Twould  be  a  savin'. 
But  then  the  looks  on't!"  chuckling  to 
himself.  "Sometime  I'm  jes'  goin'  to 
take  her  at  her  word.  I've  got  to  mend 
this  ere  harness." 

Jerushy  filled  a  bushel  basket  with 
doughnuts,  pies,  biscuits,  etc.  (very 
dangerous  combinations  of  lard  and  soda 
for  bilious  people  to  indulge  in)  and  flew 
around  in  a  surprising  manner  (for  a 
woman  without  a  liver),  locking  doors, 
shutters,  windows,  etc. 

"Are  ye  nigh  'bout  ready,  Mister 
Spencer?" 

Larry  chuckled.  This  familiar  address 
was  not  used,  save  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  Jerushy's  inner  woman  was  in  the 
soap  business.  He  had  encountered 
many  different  species  of  domestic  storms 
in  his  long  copartnership  with  her;  but 
he  had  classified  and  arranged  them  all  in 
alphabetical  order.  He  knew  just  how 
each  would  terminate,  how  long  its  dura- 
tion. The  wind  blew  foul  now;  he  must 
trim  his  sails,  keep  everything  taut,  steer 
manfully  and  quietly. 

"I'm  a-mendin'  this  ere  harness, 
Jerushy." 

"I  shan't  wait  for  no  harness.  I  got  a 
bushel  basket  full  o'  things  I  was  cal'latin' 
to  take  along  so's  my  life  could  be  pur- 
surved  to  find  that  poor  gal.  Keep  'em. 
You're  welcome  to  'em.     They'll  last  till 


I'm  tuck,  an'  there's  plenty  o'  women 
jes'  like  yer,  that  'ud  be  glad  to  step  right 
into  my  shoes,  an'  use  my  bed  an'  linen. 
Hope  ye'll  be  happy.  I'm  goin'  to  hoof  it." 

"Lors!  Jerushy,  I'll  overtake  ye  in  no 
time;  but  ye  can't  rig  up  an  ole  harness 
in  half  a  shake  of  a  lamb's  tail." 

Mis'  Spencer,  her  tall,  spare  form 
drawn  up  to  its  tallest,  without  the  hint 
of  a  bend  in  back  or  neck,  strode  majesti- 
cally out  of  the  front  gate  and  down  the 
road,  not  forgetting,  however,  to  place  a 
restraining  hand  on  the  remains  of  her 
liver.  Not  five  rods  from  the  house 
she  beheld  a  fat,  red-faced,  asthmatic 
woman,  toiling  slowly  along,  puffing  and 
wheezing  at  every  step  like  a  porpoise. 
At  sight  of  this  apparition,  her  first  in- 
clination was  to  turn  and  stride  back. 
That  would  have  given  Larry  an  advan- 
tage over  her,  however;  it  would  have 
been  too  much  like  a  confession  of  de- 
pendence upon  him  and  his  ancient  quad- 
ruped. She  set  her  thin  lips  grimly,  and 
fixed  her  faded  blue  eyes  on  a  point  in  the 
road,  far  beyond  the  advancing  lump  of 
perspiring,  puffing,  and  smiling  obesity. 
The  face  of  the  newcomer  was  full  of 
jollity  and  good  will. 

"Lord  sakes!  Mis'  Spencer,  I'm  jes' 
that  beat  out  I  was  a  comin'  to  your  house. 
Was  you  a-steerin'  fur  ourn?" 

"No,  Mis'  Webber,  I  wa'n't.  I'm 
a-steerin'  fur  Injianny." 

"Have  you  got  our  John  to  your 
house?"  said  Mrs.  Webber,  laying  her 
extremely  dirty  hand  on  the  clean  sleeve 
of  Mrs.  Spencer.  "He  went  to  the  storei 
Saturday  arter  crackers  an'  cheese,  an' 
I  hain't  seen  him  since.' 

"  Your  John!"  said  Mrs.  Spencer,  withj 
an  intonation  so  scornful,  and  a  curl  of 
her  lip  so  derisive,  so  full  of  disdain  and 
disgust,  that  the  hand  was  quickly  with- 
drawn from  her  immaculate  sleeve.  The! 
face  of  her  neighbor  grew  more  in  hue  like! 
a  boiled  crawfish,  and  a  fierce  light  dartedj 
from  the  clear,  blue  eyes. 

"Yes,  my  John!  I  reckon  he's  as  good' 
any  day  as  your  Laury  —  the  humleistj 
most  or'nary,  boniest,  yellerist  beanpole) 
in  the  hull  of  Berrien  County." 

"My   Laury,   I'd   have  you   to  knowji 
Mis'   Webber,   ain't  descended   from  nc! 
red-headed  Dunkard." 
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"Oh,  no;  she's  descended  from  the  ark 
in  a  direc'  line.  I  dunno  what  animal, 
'less  it  was  a  jackass  or  a  giraffy.  I'll 
let  you  know,  Mis'  Spencer,  my  John  cud 
a  had  his  pick  o'  any  girl  in  the  county." 

A  derisive  laugh  from  Mrs.  Spencer. 

"Well,  I  wish  he'd  a  tuk  his  pick,  then, 
stead  o'  runnin'  away  in  his  rotten  ole 
parary  skunner  with  my  Laury;  I'm 
a-goin'  arter  'em,"  waving  her  arms. 
"Don't  you  hinder  me.  I'm  an  avenger 
of  blood.     I'll  wring  his  nose  fur  him." 

"Don't  you  tetch  my  poor  John,"  said 
Mrs.  Webber,  sitting  down  cumbrously 
on  the  bank,  and  fanning  herself  with  her 
sunbonnet,  all  her  ire  swallowed  up  in 
view  of  the  startling  disclosure  of  the 
elopement.  "Of  course,  then,  they're 
married.  Oh,  dear!  Well,  it  can't  be 
helped." 

"It  shall  be,"  said  Mrs.  Spencer  tragi- 
cally.    "I'm  a-goin'  to  separate  'em." 

"I've  talked  an'  talked  an'  talked  to 
John  agin  an'  agin,  day  in  an'  day  out," 
said  Mrs.  Webber,  unheeding  '  the  avenger 
of  blood,'  talking  to  the  bushes  and  fan- 
ning herself  with  a  bunch  of  elecampane 
leaves.  "But  'twan't  no  use.  Love  is 
blind,  blinder'n  an  owl  in  daylight.  I 
said  when  I  seen  him  a-sprucin'  up  in  that 
elegant  red  neckerchief  that  used  to  be 
Grand-dad  Webber's  —  I  dyed  it  in  tater 
bug  juice,  'twas  white  once,  it  turned 
green  fust  an'  then  that  ere  lovely  red  —  I 
said  to  John,  'What  do  you  go  arter  that 
Laury  Spencer  fur?  She's  the  humliest, 
awk'aredst,  boniest,  softest-pated  thing 
/  ever  seed. '  " 

Mrs.  Spencer  gave  a  snort  like  that  of 
an  infuriated  rhinoceros,  when  he  "smells 
the  battle  afar  off,"  and  could  a  glance 
have  possessed  the  power,  hers  would 
instantly  have  cremated  her  neighbor  and 
'oe. 

'I'd  ruther  she'd  a-married  Tim 
Arnold,  the  old  cripple  that  goes  reound 
i-fiddling  in  Frost's  Puppet  Show,  than 
to  a  brought  such  disgrace  onto  us," 
3ursued  the  "avenger,"  still  invocating 
:he  far  distance. 

"Twant  no  use  talkin',  though,  an' 
^hen  I  heard  him  crawling  into  the  but- 
:ery  winder  at  one  o'clock  at  night,  an' 
idpin'  hisself  to  doughnuts  an'  cheese  an' 
)ie,  I  says  to  myself,  sez  I,  '  If  I  hankered 


so  arter  a  feller  that  I  couldn't  cut  loose 
from  him  afore  mornin',  I'd  gin  him 
suthin'  to  stay  his  stomick  so's  the 
malary  shouldn't  strike  it,'"  pursued 
Mrs.  Webber. 

"Jest  as  Spencer  says  to  me,  says  he," 
vociferated  Jerushy  to  the  far  hills,  '  That 
feller  ain't  nothin'  but  feet  an'  innards.' 
Laws!  the  suppers  he'd  cram  down  every 
Sunday  arter  we  was  a-sleepin' — " 

' '  An '  he  allays  was  used  to  good  li vin ' , " 
interrupted  the  other  side,  "seein'  his 
father  an'  grandfather  want  raised  in  the 
poorhouse  on  mush  an'  'lasses." 

"  If  ye  mean  that  fur  me,  Mis'  Webber, 
the  hammer  don't  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
My  folks,  the  Stuckeys,  is  known  far  an' 
wide  as  hevin'  the  best  blood  in  the  State 
in  their  veins.' 

"Oh,  yes,  no  one  disputes  the  blood 
bein'  blue  an'  black,"  te-he-he'd  Mrs. 
Webber.      "  We  k now  'tain' t  red." 

"No,  nor  Injun  nor  nigger"  said  Mrs. 
Spencer.  "I  ain't  here  to  settle  no  dis- 
pute with  yeou,"  waving  her  long  arm 
majestically,  and  looking  down  on  her 
foe  with  a  cold  scorn.  "I'm  a-goin'  to 
headquarters.  I'm  a-pursuin'  that  sneak 
what  stole  inter  our  winder.  He  wa'n't 
man  'nuff  to  come  in  through  the  door  an' 
inviggle  our  child  away.  I'll  leave  yeou 
to  the  meditations  of  yeour  conscience; 
mine's  clear.  I've  alius  done  my  dooty 
by  Laury." 

Here  the  white  horse  appeared  in 
sight,  with  hastily  adjusted  harness,  a 
rope  here,  a  string  or  a  strap  there,  a  rivet 
or  two  in  place  of  buckles. 

"Ye  don't  calkerlate  to  overtake  my 
John  with  that  poor  dead  an'  alive 
critter,  dew  yeou?"  said  Mrs.  Webber, 
her  fat  sides  shaking  with  suppressed 
merriment.  "Them  steers  o'  his'n  ken 
run  like  racers." 

"We  kin  all  go  till  we  drop,  thank  ye, 
Mis'  Webber,  but  don't  ye'  magine  John 
Webber' 11  'scape  the  jedgment  o'  Heav- 
ing, if  he  does  ourn,  an'  he  needn't  think 
he'll  step  into  our  house  an'  waste  our 
hard  airnin's  an'  savin's.  We'd  hant 
'im  day  an'  night." 

"Humph!  John's  a  prime  mejium; 
kin  tip  tables  and  call  up  the  rappin's 
every  time.  He  ain't  af eared  o'  yeou," 
screamed   John's  ma,   snapping   her  fat 
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fingers  contemptuously  after  the  impos- 
ing cavalcade  down  the  rocky  road.  Mrs. 
Spencer,  sitting  straight  and  stately, 
never  deigning  her  foe  a  reply;  Larry, 
humped  up  beside  her,  the  rope  reins 
dangling  loosely  in  his  hand,  his  old  straw 
hat  perched  on  the  back  of  his  head,  his 
great  bare  sunburnt  feet  planted  on  the 
dashboard,  his  nose  on  a  level  with  his 
knees. 

CHAPTER  II 

Daylight  in  Bear  Swamp.  The  heavy 
mist  enveloped  everything.  But  when 
the  monarch  of  the  morning  shot  his 
golden  arrows  into  the  white  curtains, 
the  genii,  obeying  the  King's  behest, 
rolled  them  up  and  bore  them  away.  The 
birds  began  their  songs,  the  spiders  their 
weaving,  the  sable  night  watchmen  the 
crickets  —  undressed  and  went  to  bed 
under  the  stones,  and  the  grasshoppers 
and  katydids,  their  cousins  gerrnan,  came 
out  to  perform  their  ablutions  and  to 
survey  the  uncouth  mansion  that,  like  a 
mushroom,  or  Aladdin's  lamp,  had  sprung 
up  during  their  hours  of  slumber.  It  was 
built  of  poles  and  boughs,  a  ragged  horse 
blanket  spread  above  it.  On  a  buffalo 
robe  outside  of  it,  his  knees  drawn  up, 
his  forehead  resting  upon  them,  his  lean 
brown  hands  and  arms  clasped  about 
them,  sat,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  a  very  de- 
jected-looking, raw-boned,  young  man, 
his  hay-colored  hair  damp  with  the  night 
mists.  There  was  nothing  very  notice- 
able about  him  except  the  length  of  his 
nose,  the  length  and  straightness  of  his 
hair,  and  the  extreme  vividness  of  his  red 
necktie,  surmounted  by  a  wilted  collar. 
Two  wild-eyed,  unyoked  steers  were 
eating  grass  nearby,  their  legs  and  bodies 
covered  with  thick,  black  mud.  A  pair 
of  boots  and  shoes,  in  the  same  condition, 
sat  at  the  door  of  this  same  domicile. 
The  young  man  raised  his  head  and  fixed 
his  eyes  disconsolately  on  a  dilapidated 
prairie  schooner  that  had  sunk  to  the 
hubs  in  the  pitch-like  mud  of  the  swamp. 
A  soft  voice  issued  from  the  recesses  of 
the  bovver. 

"John,  be  you  awake?" 

"I  hain't  been  asleep,  Laury.  I've 
been  all  night  a-conjurin'." 


"John,  be  my  shoes  dry  and  clean?" 

"Gosh,  I'm  sorry,  Laury.  I  hain't 
thought  on  'em  before.  But  I  can't 
clean  'em  till  they're  dry.  They're  chuck 
full  o'  mud  inside  tew;  the  sun'll  hev  to 
bake  that  mud  an  hour,  I  reckon." 

"  Oh,  dear!"  pitifully,  after  a  long 
silence.     "John,  ain't  there  no  water?" 

"Hain't  none  here  on'y  what  th'  Al- 
mighty used  to  mix  this  darned  mud 
with." 

"I  wisht  I  could  wash  these  ere  stock- 
ings; they're  blacker'n  the  pot." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  what  tew  dew, 
Goldarn  them  steers  for  a-wanderin' 
inter  this  muss  heap.  I  wish't  I'd  a-let 
'em  sunk  through  to  Chiny  or  t'  other 
place  they  say  is  in  the  middle  o'  the 
airth." 

"Lor,  John,  don't  be  discouraged. 
Can't  we  pole  the  skunner  out?" 

"Pole  it  out?  Gosh!  Didn't  I  have 
to  pole  you  out  last  night?  Do  you  want 
to  git  another  coat  on  it?  I  don't.  Ain't 
a  frog  here  but  what's  been  singin'  all 
night,  'Belly  deep!  Belly  deep!  You'd 
better  go  reound!  You'd  better  go 
reound'." 

"Well,  why  didn't  you  listen  to  their 
advice  last  night,  John? "  And  a  smiling 
pretty  face  peeped  out  from  amongst 
the  leaves. 

"Becos  I  was  a-kissin'  yeou  all  the 
time,  you  little  wren,"  said  John,  jump- 
ing up  and  planting  another  kiss  on  the 
red  mouth. 

"O  Lor!  An'  we  ain't  married  yet,  an' 
I  dunno  if  we  ever  shall  be.  Dunno 
whether  we're  a-goin'  torge  Injiarmy  or 
Ohio." 

"Well,  we  know  east  from  west  by  the 
sun." 

"I  'spose  I  shall  have  to  come  out  bare- 
foot, John,  if  ye  can't  git  any  water  to 
wash  my  stockings." 

"Stockings  be  hanged!  I'm  hungry, 
ain't  you?  Come  out  here  an'  sit  on  the 
buffaler.  I  hain't  got  no  match  to  light 
a  fire;  they're  all  in  that  pesky  skunner 
'long  with  the  axe  an'  the  tea,  an'  the 
crackers  an'  the  cheese." 

She  had  shyly  washed  her  feet  in  the 
dew;  surely  had  slept,  while  he,  devoted 
knight,  kept  lonely  vigil.  Her  blue  eyes 
shone,  her  red  hair  curled  over  a  smooth 
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white  forehead.  She  was  not  the  being 
Mrs.  Webber  had  pictured,  but  plump 
and  graceful  and  pretty,  and  John,  the 
ideal  of  all  that  was  lank  and  awkward. 
But  there  was  no  doubting  the  honest, 
intense  love  that  shone  in  his  eyes  and 
glowed  on  his  face  —  an  honest  face,  but 
a  weak  one.  The  doctor  had  well  said 
that  Laury  could  make  John  dance  to 
any  tune  she  piped. 

"I  must  say  a  corn  dodger  an'  a  hunk 
o'  pork  would  go  down  right  smart  this 
mornin'  myself,  John.  If  ye  had  yer 
gun  ye  might  shoot  a  bird  or  two,  or  a 
rabbit." 

"I've  a  good  mind  to  knock  that 
blamed  off  ox  on  the  head  an'  eat  him. 
He's  the  critter  that's  made  all  the 
trouble.  Say,  Laury,  don't  let's  go  back. 
That  marm  o'  yourn'll  spirit  you  away 
so's  I  shan't  never  see  ye.  no  more.  She's 
pizen  set  ag'in  me." 

"No  more'n  ag'in  any  feller,  John. 
She  don't  want  me  for  to  be  spliced  to  no 
feller  yet.     I  ain't  but  sixteen,  you  know." 

"  I  ain't  no  hum'ler'n  her,"  pursued 
John  gloomily.  "An'  you  pa  has  a 
powerful  leanin'  that  way  hisself.  I 
dunno,"  surveying  Laura,  "where  ye  got 
yer  beauty.  Gor,  ye  air,  an'  there  ain' 
no  deny  in'  on't." 

"Well,  John,"  shyly,  "it  works  both 
ways.  Your  ma's  said  to  have  been 
pooty." 

"I  know  I'm  humly,  Laury.  'Twas 
that  kep  me  so  close-jawed  so  long. 
Said  I,  "Tain't  no  use  me  savin'  nothiu' 
to  her;  she  won't  have  me,  nohow.'  An' 
twicest  I  bin  on  the  pint  o'  shootin'  my- 
self, ruther'n  hev  yeu  gin  me  the  mitten." 

"Well,  I  didn't,  ye  see,  John,"  stealing 
her  plump  arm  around  his  long  neck. 

"An'  won't  ye  never  grow  tired  o'  me, 
Laury?"  kissing  the  plump  arms.  "O 
Lordy!  shan't  we  never  be  married?" 
hugging  her  fiercely. 

"O  John,  you're  awful  strong  for  a 
hungry  man;  you've  most  squeezed  my 
gizzard  eout." 

"Tain't  all  body  hunger,  Laury.  It's 
heart  an'  soul,  too." 

"Well,"  pushing  him  gently  away,  yet 
smiling  back  his  love,  "don't  eat  me  up 
till  arter  we  are  married." 

"Le's   eat   the   ox   an'   play   Rob'son 


Crewso,  Laury.  I'll  build  ye  a  pooty 
heouse.  No  one'll  ever  come  this  way  to 
disturb  us " 

"You're  crazy,  John,"  said  Laura, 
gently.  "I'm  all  alone  with  ye,  John," 
looking  at  him  so  tearfully  and  appeal- 
ingly.  "An'  ye're  powerful  strong.  I 
ain't  nothin'  but  a  little  cricket  in  your 
big  hands;  but  I  know  ye  love  me  true 
an'  honest,  John.  Yeu'd  die  afore  ye'd 
harm  me  or  see  harm  come." 

"That  I  wud,  goldarn  me,"  said  John, 
pulling  his  lank  hair  fiercely  and  groan- 
ing, "but  it's  tough,  tough.  I  got  ye  all 
to  myself  an'  all  alone,  but  I  ain't  no 
nearer  to  ye  than  that  sun  is  to  this  airth." 

"I'm  jes'  a-starvin,'  John,  an'  if  ye 
don't  git  suthin'  to  eat,  the  malary'll 
strike  our  stomick's  an'  then  we  shall  be 
laid  up  with  typhoid  fefer,  no  beddin',  no 
victuals,  no  medicine.  If  we  can't  git 
outer  this  swamp,  we've  got  to  hoof  it 
hum." 

"The  whole  kentry'll  be  pintin'  the 
finger  o'  scorn  at  us,"  groaned  John. 
"I  shan't  never  hear  the  end  on't.  We're 
a-goin'  to  Injianny  if  we  have  to  hoof  it 
there  an'  beg  our  way.  I  won't  never  go 
back  hum  worse  off'n  when  we  started. 
We'll  make  the  fust  dominie  we  strike 
marry  us.  I  can't  stan'  it  so.  'Tain't 
human  natur." 

"Let's  git  suthin'  inter  our  stomicks, 
John;  we'll  feel  better.  You  frighten 
me,  John.    You're  jes'  like  a  panther." 

"O  Lordy!  Hev  I  got  to  wade  in  that 
mud,  neck  deep  arter  that  axe?  I  dun- 
no's  I'll  try,"  he  continued  doggedly, 
"to  raise  the  pesky  thing.  I'll  never 
bear  to  take  ye  back  again  to  yeour  ma. 
It's  my  last  chance  to  keep  a  grip  on: 
yeou,  an'  I  ain't  goin'  to  let  ye  go." 

"Well,  I  shan't  be  able  to  stand  it 
much  longer,  John,  without  anything  in 
me."  A  quiver  of  her  lip  and  a  tear 
trickling  down  her  cheek  was  too  much 
for  him.  He  sprang  from  hubble  to 
hubble,  reached  the  wagon  and  fished  out 
the  provisions, —  the  matches  and  the 
axe, —  but  his  backward  progress  was  not 
so  felicitous,  hampered  with  bag  and  axe. 
He  missed  his  footing  and  sank  above  his 
knee  in  the  mire,  floundering  helplessly. 

"I'm  a-sinkin'  clean  through  to  the 
center  o'  the  airth,  Laury." 
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"Sho!  John,  yeou  ain't.  Don't  yeou 
see  that  wagon  ain't  in  over  the  hubs  an' 
it's  powerful  heavy.  Yeou  jes'  stand 
where  yeou  are  an'  eat  suthin'  to  gin  ye 
strength,  an'  then  mebbe  I  kin  drive  them 
steers  in  an'  yeou  hitch  'em  onto  the 
wagon.  Thev're  fresh  an'll  pull  ye  both 
eout." 

"O  Laury,  I  can't.  I'm  done  busted. 
These  darn'  skeeter's  bite  like  fury,  an' 
I  won't  hev  it  said  nohow  that  I  was 
stuck  in  the  mire  an'  hed  to  be  drawed 
out  by  oxen.  Yeou'r  a-snickerin'  at  me 
yerself,"  reproachfully. 

Laury  came  over  the  hummock  de- 
murely, and  took  the  axe  and  bag,  and 
helped  her  struggling,  muddy,  woebegone 
chevalier  to  regain  his  footing. 

"This  is  the  wust  smellin',  wust  stickin' 
mud  I  ever  seed.  It's  wuss'n  pitch, 
'nuff  sight.  Wish't  I  could  strike  a  brook 
in  this  place.  I'd  wash  them  breeches. 
Can't  be  married  in  sich  clothes;  an' 
they  waz  new  yestiddy,"  dolefully.  "Ye 
old  raskill,"  shaking  his  clenched  fist 
under  the  nose  of  the  placid -looking  off 
ox.  "It's  all  along  o'  yeou.  Ye  ought 
tew  be  pounded  inter  mince  meat.  Ye've 
cost  more'n  ye've  ever  aimed,  ten  times 
over.  I'm  madder'n  a  hornet  'ith  my- 
self thet  I  didn't  salt  ye  deown  las' 
summer." 

The  "raskill"  silently  chewed  his  cud 
and  leered  at  the  ferocious  John,  to  whose 
racket  he  had  long  been  accustomed,  but 
whose  heavy  hand,  ruled  by  a  gentle 
heart,  had  never  struck  him  a  cruel  blow 
in  their  campaigns  together. 

"Well,  I  don't  keer,  Laury,  I  got  yeou, 
if  I  hev  ruined  them  store  clothes.  I'll 
spile  another  pair  to  keep  ye." 

They  were  in  Arcadia.  John  spread 
out  his  off  leg  to  dry,  and  munched  his 
dry  fodder. 

"vSay,  Laury,"  in  a  whisper,  "I've  got 
some  whiskey  in  there, "pointing  to  theark. 

"Don't  ye  tech  it,  John.  You're 
crazy-headed  'nuff  now.  Why,  I  couldn't 
keep  ye  in  order  a  minuit  if  yeou  tasted 
that."' 

"I'm  a-goin'  to  hunt  some  water,  then, 
Laury.  We  had  codfish  for  dinner 
yesterday,  an'  I'm  awful  dry.  I  can't 
chaw  them  dry  crackers,  nohow.  I'll 
fetch  ye  some  in  a  birch  bark." 


He  disappeared  in  the  bushes,  and 
Laury  slyly  skimmed  over  to  the  wagon 
and  stole  out  a  suspicious  black  bottle, 
darted  back  again  to  the  bank,  and  hid 
it  in  a  thicket.  The  sound  of  voices  smote 
upon  her  ear, —  a  woman  screaming  and 
scolding,  a  man  swearing  and  geehawing. 

"Land  o'  Goshen!  If  that  ain't  ma's 
voice!" 

John  came  prancing  back  through  the 
bushes,  his  face  on  the  broad  grin,  his 
finger  raised  warningly. 

"Sh  — "  he  whispered.  "Your  pa  an 
ma's  stuck  in  the  mud  over  there.  Ole 
Whitey's  balked  an'  that  ere  ole  rattle 
trap  o'  therin's  all  come  to  pieces.  I  seen 
'em  a-tryin'  to  wade  eout.  Oh,  my!  Oh, 
my!  "  lying  down  and  rolling  with  sup- 
pressed laughter.  "The  further  she  gits 
eout,  the  wus  she  gits  in.  Last  accounts 
she  couldn't  lift  a  leg,  nor  him  nuther. 
OLordy!    Lordy!" 

"Poor  ma!"  said  Laura,  remorsefully. 
"Tew  bad.     I'm  a-goin'  tew  help  her." 

"Don't  ye!  Don't  ye,  Laury!  Don't 
ye  do  it!    She'll  take  ye  back!" 

"Well,  John  Webber,  we  ain't  a-goin' 
to  stick  here  all  our  lives,  are  we? " 

"O  Laury!"  pleadingly.  "Neow  ye' re 
mad  at  me.  Don't  go.  I'll  help  'em 
eout,  I  swear,  both  on  'em.  But  I'm 
a-goin'  to  git  my  pay  fur  it.  I'm  a-goin' 
to  bargain  with  'em  fur  yeou.  I'll  aim 
ye  instead  o'  stealin'  ye." 

"Help!  Murder!  Oh!  Oh!  I'm 
a-dyin',  a-drownin',  a-sinkin'  to  perdi- 
tion!" screamed  Mrs.  Spencer. 

"She  is,"  said  Laura,  very  pale  and 
trembling  and  springing  forward.  "May 
be  they're  in  deeper  mud." 

' '  Hallo !  Hallo !  Help ! ' '  cried  Larry 
Spencer  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

John  responded  with  a  loud  "Hallo! 
what's  up?    What's  wantin'?" 

"We're  bemired.  Help!  Help!  Quick! 
We're  a-sinkin'." 

John  parted  the  bushes  and  stood  in 
full  view  of  the  bloody  avengers. 

"Why,  John  Webber,  is  that  yeou, 
yeou  robber?  Where's  my  Laury?  I'm 
after  ye  both." 

"So  I  see,"  said  John  dryly.  "Come 
on,  why  don't  ye?" 

"  I'm  here,  ma." 

"Shame  on  ye.     Be  ye  married?" 
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"No,  we  ain't." 

"Oh!  oh!  oh!  what  a  dretful  disgrace !" 

"But  we're goin'  to  be,  ma,"  cheerfully. 

"Not  if  I  kin  hinder  it." 

"Well,  I  don't  see'z  ye  kin  hinder  much 
neow,"  said  John.  "We're  on  our  way 
to  the  parson's  neow.  When  we  git  back 
we'll  help  ye  eout." 

"Oh,  don't  leave  me,"  returning  to  her 
own  danger.     "I'm  a-sinkin'." 

"Well,  I'm  willin'  to  stay,  Mrs.  Spencer, 
an'  help  ye  eout.  But  'tain't  no  fool's 
job  a-pryin'  eout  tew  ole  folks  an'  an  ole 
hoss,  an'  a  rattle  trap  like  that  ere  thing." 

"Well,  what  d'ye  want?"  said  Larry. 
"  We  ain't  over  an'  above  rich." 

"Yes,"  said  ma.  "What  d'ye  want  fur 
a  deed  o'  common  charity,  John  Webber  ? ' ' 

"Well,  I  want  Laury.  Jes'  that  an' 
nuthin'  else." 

"Well,  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  peddle  Laury 
to  save  my  ole  bones,"  said  the  old  lady, 
pulling  off  her  bonnet  and  beginning  to 
whimper,  wiping  her  nose  pathetically 
with  the  flounce  of  it. 

"Now  ma,  yeou  jes'  stop  a-snortin'," 
said  the  tender  Laura,  with  tears  in  her 
her  own  eyes.      "John's  jes'  a-jokin'." 

"No,  I  ain't  nuther,"  said  John  sturd- 
ily. "I  ain't  'bleeged  t'  ask  no  odds  o' 
your  pa  an'  ma,  Laury.  They're  in  an' 
I'm  eout,  an'  I  ken  jes  well'z  not  tuck  ye 
under  my  arm  an'  walk  off.  Who's  to 
pervent?" 

"I  ain't  a  critter  to  be  forced  by  no 
man"  said  Laura,  her  eyes  flashing  fire. 
"I  ain't  a-goin'  to  have  pa  an'  ma  took 
at  no  such  disadvantage.  The  skeeters 
ha'  jest  'bout  chawed  her  up.  I'm 
a-goin'  to  help  'em  eout.  Shame  on  me 
if  I  can't,  an'  if  ye  want  to  stan'  an'  look 
on,  ye  may.  But  here  you  an'  I  part  com- 
pany.    I'm  a-comin',  ma." 

John  looked  bewildered  and  scratched 

his  head  meditatively  for  a  moment,  and 

watched    the    girl.     She    was    hot    with 

anger,  and  the  one  glance  of  contempt 

she  threw  at  him  almost  annihilated  him. 

I  His  face  grew  white.     He  shut  his  teeth 

firmly,  seized  his  axe,  and  cut  down  the 

J  hickory  sapling,  and  began  the  construe - 

\  tion  of  a  light  bridge,  fastening  it  together 

'  deftly  with  wythes.     On  this  he  made  his 

way  to  Mrs.  Spencer,  who  had  silently 

watched  his  performance.     Laura's  hero- 


ism and  strength  both  now  evaporated, 
and  she  sat  on  a  hummock  silently  weep- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Spencer  took  John's  extended 
hands,  was  drawn  slowly  up  till  she 
planted  her  muddy  pedals  upon  the  prop. 
The  old  gentleman  and  Laura  then  pull- 
ing and  struggling,  then  sinking  and 
rising  again,  after  a  time  reached  the 
bank.  The  scene  would  have  been 
ludicrous,  but  there  were  too  many  con- 
flicting passions  animating  those  bosoms 
—  anger  in  John's;  weary  despair  in 
Laura's;  shame  and  remorseful  grief  in 
Mrs.  Spencer's.  John's  face  was  set  with 
a  sternness  that  Laura  had  never  seen 
there.  He  shouldered  his  axe  without  a 
word,  picked  up  his  whip,  and  fetched 
his  oxen  a  fierce  crack.  They  followed 
him  through  the  brush  and  briers,  tramp- 
ling down  the  road.  He  bestowed 
neither  farewell  look  nor  word  upon  the 
Spencer  clan. 

Laura's  anger  had  cooled  and  her  face 
with  it,  and  it  began  to  take  the  pale  hue 
of  John's,  but  she  turned  cheerfully  to 
her  weeping  parent. 

"Cheer  up,  ma  an' pa!  How  are  we  to 
git  ole  White  eout?" 

"I  dunno,"  said  her  pa,  hopelessly. 
"I  was  a-hopin'  John  would  stay  an'  plan 
with  me.  But  he's  gone  now  in  a  huff, 
an'  ther's  his  wagon  stuck  tew." 

He  didn't  say  "ole  ark"  this  time,  but 
"waggin." 

"Well  I  shouldn't  a  got  eout  if  it  hadn't 
ben  fur  him,  an'  I  shouldn't  a  got  in  if  it 
hadn't  bin  for  him.  Pears  like'z  ye'd 
ought  to  a- thanked  him,"  said  the  old 
man  feebly.  "I  declare  I'm  clean  fla- 
mousticated  eout." 

' '  When  did  ye  git  into  that  muck,  pa  ? " 
said  Laura  listlessly. 

"I  didn't  git  in.  I  fell  asleep,  an'  that 
darned  ole  White  meandered  in;  an' 
there  he  stuck  an'  snored,  an'  we  too,  all 
night." 

Laura  recollected,  with  a  great  throb 
of  her  tender  and  passionate  heart,  that 
the  oxen,  too,  had  meandered  in  last 
night,  when  her  tall  lover  had  held  her 
in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  forgeting  oxen 
and  all  else  but  their  nearness  and  their 
love. 

"I  'spec  we  ought  to  be  gittin'  home 
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'fore  folks  is  a-stirrin',  pa,"  she  said. 
"  But  how,  how,"  beginning  to  weep, 
"  we're  goin'  to  walk  ten  mile  in  this 
state,  an'  in  the  hot  sun,  all  mud,  I 
dunno!" 

"Am  I  dunno'z  I  keer  whether  I  go  or 
stay,"  said  her  pa,  doggedly. 

"I  shan't  never  live  through  such  a 
disgrace,"  said  Mrs.  Spencer.  "An'  I 
don't  care,  nuther.  I  might'z  well  sit 
here  till  I  dissolve.  I  can't  move  if  I 
wanted  to,  an'  I  don't  want  to  if  I  cud." 

"Oh!  if  John  were  only  here,"  sobbed 
Laura,  "we  cud  all  turn  to  an'  pry  eout 
the  prairie  cart.  That's  kivered,  an' 
we  cud  sneak  hum  to-night  an'  git  washed 
up.     But  neow — " — 

"Well,  what  neow?"  said  her  pa 
peevishly.  "I  didn't  send  him  off.  I 
wuz  willin'  to  trade  fur  ye,  but  yeur  ma 
put  in  her  gab,  an'  yeou  went  to  blazin' 
up.  Neow  he's  gone  an'  yeou're  wuss 
off,  fur  he's  left  ye  arter  the  fust  night, 
an'  yeou're  mittened;  leastways,  folks'll 
say  so.  I  knew  that  John  Webber's 
father;  he  was  a  slow  match.  'Twas 
hard  to  set  him  off,  but  when  he  began 
to  burn,  he  jes'  burned  an'  burned,  an' 
there  wan't  no  schunchin'  'im,  an'  John's 
jes'  like  him.  Yeou've  lost  him  neow, 
sure,  Laury." 

Laura's  chin  quivered,  but  she  kept 
back  the  tears. 

"Well,  ma  an'  pa,  ye  must  eat  suthin'. 
Here's  John's  crackers  an'  cheese,  an' 
I'll  go  an'  hunt  ye  some  water,  an'  this 
won't  hurt  ye  neow,  yeou're  so  dis- 
jointed," an'  she  brought  out  the  bottle 
of  whiskey. 

Pa's  eyes  glistened.  He  took  a  long 
pull  and  smacked  his  lips,  and  then  an- 
other, and  fell  to  his  crackers  and  cheese 
with  avidity. 

"There's  an  appetizer  fur  ye,  Jerushy. 
Take  a  swig." 

Laura  snatched  the  bottle  away  and 
poured  a  little  on  the  crackers  and  cheese 
for  her  fainting  female  parent;  then  went 
in  search  of  a  spring.  But  there  was  a 
wild  hope  in  her  heart  that  she  might  find 
John,  and  then- — and  then  she  would, 
yes,  she  would  put  her  arms  about  his 
neck,  and  all  should  be  well.  But  there 
was  no  sign  of  John,  save  the  trail  he  and 
his  steers  had  left. 


She  found  a  spring  after  a  time  and 
returned  to  get  the  bucket  from  the 
wagon.  Her  pa  lay  in  a  delicious  maud- 
lin sleep,  with  the  empty  bottle  beside 
him.  Her  ma  had  fallen  into  a  doze,  but 
there  was  no  third  party.  With  a  sigh 
she  picked  her  way  to  the  wagon  for  the- 
pail.  There  hung  John's  rough,  dirty 
coat.  She  kissed  it  passionately  and 
laid  her  face  against  it.  Then  she 
brought  water  and  washed  four  pairs  of 
stockings  and  hung  them  on  the  limbs  to 
dry. 

An  hour  passed  and  there  was  a  great 
geehawing  and  trampling  of  bushes. 
John  had  reappeared  with  two  extra  yoke- 
of  oxen  with  their  drivers,  some  rails, 
ropes,  and  chains,  and  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  write  it,  the  prairie  schooner 
and  old  White  were  safe  on  the  bank;  but 
the  buggy  was  a  hopeless  wreck.  The 
teamsters  went  back  whistling,  refusing - 
the  half  dollar  John  tendered  them. 

"Mis'  Spencer,"  said  John  gravely,, 
when  thev  were  out  of  hearing  (for  Mr. 
Spencer  had  not  yet  awakened),  but 
vouchsafing  Laura  neither  glance  nor 
word,  "I  was  the  means  of  gittin'  ye 
into  a  pickle,  an'  I'm  man  'nuff  to  git  ye 
eout.  I'll  be  back  here  'bout  sunset,  an' 
ye  ken  git  into  my  ole  cart,  all  on  ye,  an'^ 
I'll  tote  ye  back  hum.  I've  struck  a  job 
up  this  way  that'll  pay  me  well.  I'm 
a-goin'  to  work  till  sunset,  an'  then  I'll  be 
here." 

He  touched  up  his  cattle  again,  and 
walked  away,  leaving  the  old  lady  speech- 
less, the  old  man  asleep,  and  Laura  be- 
wildered, with  her  heart  aching  as  it 
never  ached  before.  How  happy  she- 
had  been  sleeping  alone  last  night  in  that 
little  bower  her  lover  had  made,  while 
he  sat  up  and  watched  over  her  through 
the  long,  dark  hours.  Oh!  how  many 
thousand  times  better  she  loved  him  now 
than  last  night !  Oh !  oh !  oh !  if  she  ever 
could  get  again  inside  those  great  arms 
that  hugged  her  so  tightly  she  never, 
never  wanted  to  get  out  again. 

"Ye  ought  to  hev  common  decency  an' 
gratitude  'nuff  to  come  eout  an'  thank 
Mr.  Webber.  Waal,  I  never  see  sich  a 
gall." 

"Oh,  dear!  Don't  fret  me,  ma,  jes' 
now,"  said   Laura  wearilv..     "I'm  cleat) 
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beat  eout  myself.  I  ben  awake  all  night. 
I've  washed  them  shoes  an'  stockin's. 
When  they're  dry  I'll  fetch  'em."  And 
she  went  back  to  her  bower  to  cry.  Ma 
dozed  away  the  long  afternoon,  and  pa 
lay  blissfully  oblivious  of  the  flies  who 
sipped  and  became  bacchanalians,  of  the 
mosquitoes  which  nipped  and  became 
stupid.  Mrs.  Spencer  dozed  and  la- 
mented alternately,  every  time  her  eyes 
lighted  on  the  wreck  of  the  aged  family 
vehicle.  The  all  insufficient  rations  of 
crackers  and  cheese  and  whiskey  had 
quickly  disappeared.  The  bushel  basket 
of  doughnuts,  pies,  and  bread  and  butter 
lay  in  full  view,  but,  like  the  waters  of 
Tantalus,  out  of  reach.  Old  Whitey, 
heartily  sick  of  his  share  in  the  transac- 
tion, after  a  few  disgusted  whiffs  at  the 
rank  herbage,  found  his  way  into  the 
road,  ambled  off  homeward  in  a  condition 
much  the  worse  for  wear  and  tear,  giving 
rise  to  many  wild  conjectures  regarding 
the  fate  of  his  owners,  to  the  dwellers  on 
the  turnpike. 

At  sunset  John's  oxen  were  hitched  to 
the  muddy  "skuner." 

Larry,  not  at  all  refreshed  by  his  di- 
urnal nap,  but  surly  and  savage  to  an 
unparalleled  degree,  swore  over  his  ruined 
vehicle,  and  tore  round  the  swamp  in 
vain  after  his  quadruped. 

"Ain't  yeou  cal'latin'  to  go  hum,  Mr. 
Spencer?"  queried  John,  nonchalantly 
cracking  his  whip.  "I  hain't  got  more'n 
a  couple  o'  hours  to  spare." 

"No,  I  ain't  a-goin'  hum,"  snarled 
Larry.  "I'm  a-goin'  to  hunt  that  hoss. 
I  reckon  my  legs  is  long  'nuff  to  take  me 
ten  mile  'ithout  roostin'  in  yeour  skuner. 
If  the  women  want  to  ride  they're  puf- 
fec'ly  welcome." 

"Do  come  along,  Larry  Spencer,"  said 
his  woebegone  spouse  from  her  perch  on 
the  back  seat  of  the  skuner. 

"Is  this  all  the  passengers  booked  fur 
hum,  Mrs.  Spencer?"  queried  John,  inter- 
viewing the  tops  of  the  trees,  for  Laury 
was  invisible. 

"Laury!  Laury!  Where  be  ye,  Laury?" 
screamed  her  ma. 

"Las'  I  seen  o'  her  she  was  a-washin' 
her  face  in  the  brook,  'bout  an  hour  ago," 
said  her  pa.  "Like'z  not  she's  hoofed  it 
^rum." 


Mrs.  vSpencer  made  the  air  vocal  with 
repeated  screams  for  the  invisible  Laury. 
But  wherever  in  the  svlyan  depth  that 
damsel  had  buried  herself  became  not 
apparent.  No  answer  was  returned  to 
scream  or  "Hallo." 

John  stood  irresolute,  the  oxen  ex- 
pectant, and  nervous  Mrs.  Spencer  took 
out  her  vade  mecum, —  her  yellow  comb 
which  had  survived  the  wreck  intact, — 
and  took  off  her  sunbonnet  as  a  prepara- 
tory signal  that  her  liver  had  begun  its 
evolutions. 

"Cuss  the  galls,  anyway,"  snarled 
Larry.  "They're  wus'n  fleas.  Ye  can't 
never  tell  when  ye've  got  yer  thumb  on 
'em.  I  ain't  a-goin  round  cavortin'  an' 
huntin'  tew  females.  I  reckon  my  choice'll 
be  fur  the  hoss.  If  I  find  the  gall,  all 
right.     Ye  might'z  well  drive  on." 

John  scratched  his  head  meditatively. 
Mrs.  Spencer  clambered  off  her  perch. 

"If  yeou' re  a-goin'  to  leave  a  young  an' 
unpertected  gall  alone  in  this  wilderness, 
Mr.  Spencer,  all  night  alone,  I  ain't  hog 
'nuff  t'aid  ye  in't.  Ye  might'z  well  drive 
on,  Mr.  Webber,"  with  cold  and  severe 
dignity.  "My  child  has  one  friend  and 
defender  in  me,  a  weak  one,  howsom- 
ever."  Her  dignity  and  her  legs  gave 
way  at  the  same  moment.  The  flood- 
gates of  feeling  were  now  opened;  the 
healing  waters  began  to  flow.  The  dirt 
of  the  heart  machinery  was  washed  away, 
and  the  wheels  began  to  turn  slowly. 

"If  I  knew  where  she  had  gone,"  said 
John,  setting  his  teeth  to  repress  any  ex- 
hibitions of  feeling,  but  with  a  wild  throb 
in  his  stubborn  heart.  "But  if  I  found 
her,  I  dunno'z  she'd  come  back  with  me, 
seeing'  it's  my  skuner  an'  we're  quits." 

"If  ye  have  any  natural-born  affection, 
John  Webber,  any  feelin'  for  a  mother 
who  ain't  slept  three  nights,  what  with 
the  liver  complaint  an'  the  worry  o'  this 
ere  hull  transaction,  ye  won't  allow  no 
private  feelin' s  o'  spite  to  govern  ye." 

John  plunged  recklessly  into  the  thicket 
headlong,  ashamed  of  his  anger,  with  a 
dull  fear  of  something  terrible  taking  hold 
of  his  Laury.  How  trebly  dear  she 
seemed  at  that  moment!  He  made  a 
roundabout  way  for  the  brook,  where 
through  the  bushes  not  ten  minutes 
before  he  had  surreptitiously  feasted  his 
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eyes  on  her,  weeping  by  the  "Rivers  of 
Babylon,"  in  her  soiled  pink  wedding 
dress. 

The  pink  dress  from  a  perpendicular 
had  fallen  into  a  horizontal  position. 
All  John  could  see  was  a  curly  pate,  whose 
red  waves  the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun 
made  gloriously  beautiful.  The  face  was 
hidden,  but  something  suspiciously  like 
sobbing  broke  upon  his  eye,  and  smote 
his  heart  rebukingly.     He  coughed. 

"Miss  Spencer,  yeour  ma  sent  me  fur 
to  find  eout  if  yeou  was  intendin'  to  go 
hum  to-night." 

"No,  I  ain't  no  intentions  that  way," 
rousing  herself  and  assuming  a  rigid  up- 
right position,  with  her  back  still  toward 
him.  "You  kin  tell  ma  that  I  ain't  i  \  no 
fit  condition  to  go  hum,  nor  nowhere 
else." 

"Shell  I  tell  her  ye're  a-goin'  to  sleep 
all  night  in  Bear  Swamp?" 

"I  don't  keer  what  ye  tell  her.  Yeou 
may  tell  'er  I  ain't  never  a-comin'  hum 
no  more." 

"Ye  ain't?"  with  a  choke.  "Whar  be 
ye  goin'?" 

"I  dunno,  an'  I  don't  keer."  A  si- 
lence most  eloquent.  "I  ain't  got  no  hum. 
Ma'll  be  allers  a-pitchin'  this  up  to  me,  an' 
I  shall  run  away.  The  naybors'll  be 
snickerin'  an'  a-gigglin'  an'  a-pintin'  at 
me.     I  can't  start  it." 

"  If  I  knowed  whar  ye  wanted  to  strike 
fur,  an  I  dared"  said  John  huskily,  "I'd 
carry  ye  thar  afore  I  went  away." 

"Whar,"  faintly  from  Laury,  "be 
yeou  a-goin'?" 

"I'm  a-goin'  to  Californy,  'ith  a  couple 
o'  chaps  I  fell  in  with  tew  days  ago." 

"Be  yeou  a-goin'  tew  —  tew  —  leave 
yer  —  ma-a?" 

"I'm  a-goin'  to  leave  every  darned 
thing  I  own  fur  the  same  reason  yeou  be. 
I'm  tired  on't.  I'm  sick  o'  everything 
I  ever  cared  about.  Yestiddy  mornin', 
yes,  an'  this  mornin',  tew,  I  was  chock 
full  o'  ambition'z  any  feller  ez  ever  drew 
breath.  But  it's  all  dead;  deadern'  a 
door  nail." 


"  Wha'-at  killed  it  so  suddint,  John?" 
softly. 

"Yes,"  savagely  raising  his  whip  and 
bringing  it  down  again  on  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  with  all  the  force  of  his  muscle.  "All 
dead,  every  grain  on't,  an'  I  feel  jes'  like 
takin'  a  quart  o'  pizen  or  blowin'  my 
brains  eout  than  ever  tryin'  to  raise  it 
again." 

"Thet's  jes'  the  way  I  feel,  tew,"  said 
Laury. 

"Well,  we're  a  purty  pair,  ain't  we?" 
said  John,  with  a  savage  laugh.  "Well, 
if  ye  won't  go,  Miss  Spencer,  good  by  for- 
ever and  ever.  Hope  sometime  ye'll 
remember  how  ye  sent  me  to  the  devil, 
fur  I  feel  thar's  whar  I'm  goin'  tew,  in  a 
a  bee  line." 

"Well,  John!"  throwing  up  her  arm 
with  a  shriek,  "ther's  whar  I  feel  I'm 
a-goin'  tew,  so  let's  go  thar  together,  fur 
I  cudn't  go  to  Heving  without  ye." 

John  groaned  and  strained  her  passion- 
ately to  his  heaving  breast,  tears  coursing 
down  his  homely,  sunburnt  face.  He 
kissed  her  lips  and  her  eyes  (pansies 
sparkling  with  dewdrops)  and  the  red 
waves  of  her  hair,  and  her  throbbing 
white  throat,  as  if  he  never  could  have 
done;  and  by  and  by  the  sobs  ceased, 
the  blue  eyes  smiled  back  into  his 
wretched  and  anxious  face.  He  stroked 
her  hair  with  his  rough  hand  tenderly. 

"Be  ye  a-goin'  hum  now,  Laury, 
darling?" 

"No,  John,  I'm  a-goin'  to  th'  end  o'  th' 
yairth  'th  yew,  fur  my  heart  an'  my  body 
can't  live  seprit." 

"Well,  wun't  ye  go  up  hum,  Laury, 
an'  git  sum  clean  toggery,  an'  git  spliced 
afore  we  tumble  inter  the  muck  agin?" 

He  lifted  her  once  more  in  his  brawny 
arms  and  clasped  her  close  to  his  heart. 
Then  he  carried  her  through  the  dusky 
woods  to  the  wagon. 

"Here's  yer  gall,  Ma  Spencer,  an' 
we're  a-goin'  to  git  the  dominie  to  splice 
us  on  the  way.  'Spose  yer  willin? 
Glang,  yer  reskills.  Steer  fur  hum  quick's 
ye  know  heow.     Gee  up ! " 


Wm 
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NO  event  of  the  year  1908  holds 
more  of  vital  interest  for  New 
Knglanders  than  the  Chelsea 
Fire.  No  book,  therefore,  so  surely  justi- 
fies a  careful  reading  by  all  the  people  of 
this  section  (or  indeed  of  the  whole  coun- 
try) as  "The  Burning  of  Chelsea,"  written 
by  Walter  Merriam  Pratt,  and  published 
by  the  Sampson  Publishing  Company. 
It  is  more  than  a  mere  story  of  the  fire; 
it  is  the  authentic  history  of  this  national 
calamity  placed  in  its  proper  relation  to 
the  events  of  other  times  and  other 
places  with  dramatic,  even  tragic  views 
of  the  scenes  in  and  around  the  fire. 
Figures  also  are  not  wanting  to  show  the 
enormity  of  the  disaster  by  comparisons, 
and  make  the  story  scientifically  exact 
where  exactitude  seems  necessary  to 
interest. 

Newspaper  accounts  are  at  best  frag- 
mentary and  disorganized,  if  indeed  they 
are  not  often  incorrect,  owing  to  the  haste 
with  which  they  are  gathered.  A  com- 
plete and  well-organized  account  of  the 
Chelsea  fire,  therefore,  vivid  in  descrip- 
tion, exact  in  figures,  and  enlivened  by 
some  thirty  remarkable  photographs,  is  a 
book  valuable  to-day  and  to  become  even 
more  valuable  to-morrow  when  this 
tragedy  has  found  its  true  perspective  in 
the  history  of  our  times. 

It  took  sixteen  thousand  dollars' worth 
of  water,  at  wholesale  prices,  to  quench 
the  flames.  Now  water  is  a  very  cheap 
commodity,  but  the  quantity  utilized  was 
over  forty  million  gallons.  At  least  two 
thousand  domestic  cats  were  burned, 
preferring  to  die  in  their  homes  rather 
than  be  driven  from  them.  These  are  but 
little  details,  but  they  show  something 
of  the  care  with  which  the  author  has 
gathered  facts  to  supplement  the  things 
he  saw  and  heard  and  felt,  for  he  was  him- 
self a  witness  to  many  of  the  most  spec- 
tacular parts  of  the  fire. 

In  point  of  area  this  was  the  third 
largest  fire  in  the  history  of  our  country. 


The  San  Francisco  fire  consumed  twentv- 
seven  hundred  acres,  the  Chicago  fire 
twenty-one  hundred,  and  the  Chelsea  fire 
about  five  hundred.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  this  comparison,  and  to  make  further 
note  that  the  great  Boston  fire  covered 
only  sixty-five  acres. 

A  most  startling  speed  record  was  made 
by  the  Chelsea  fire,  helped  by  a  forty-mile 
wind.  Within  five  hours  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  blaze  the  fire  had 
stretched  to  its  most  distant  point,  and 
inside  of  ten  hours  all  of  the  buildings 
which  were  burned  in  the  whole  fire  were 
totallv  destroyed.  One  large  double 
dwelling  house  was  timed;  exactly  eight 
minutes  elapsed  between  the  first  sweep 
of  the  flames  upon  it  and  the  crashing  of 
the  entire  ruins  into  the  cellar.  So  fast 
did  the  fire  travel  before  the  wind  that 
three  fire  engines  were  overtaken  and  de- 
stroyed, the  firemen  being  barely  able  to 
escape  with  their  lives. 

The  horror  of  the  night  and  the  deso- 
lation of  the  morning  are  graphically 
described.  Seventeen  thousand  four 
hundred  people,  homeless,  shelterless, 
helpless !  Streets  turned  into  out  of  door 
sleeping  quarters,  court  house  and  public 
buildings  serving  as  improvised  hospitals 
for  the  hundreds  of  burned  and  injured 
patients.  Everywhere  smoke  and  ruin, 
discomfort  and  despair.  Only  by  the 
wisdom  and  labor  of  the  mayor,  backed 
by  ample  and  efficient  militia,  was  order 
maintained  and  wild  riot  checked. 

In  planning  to  rebuild  the  city,  a  bill 
has  been  passed  by  the  legislature  author- 
izing the  governor  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sion of  five  men  invested  with  all  the 
powers  of  mayor,  board  of  aldermen,  and 
school  committee,  and  serve  for  five  years. 
Thus  the  business  of  placing  a  modern 
city  upon  the  ruins  of  Chelsea  is  taken  out 
of  politics,  and  the  greatest  possible 
assurance  of  honest  and  industrious  at- 
tention to  all  the  details  of  this  critical 
task  is  secured. 
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View  of  the  burning  city  from  Powderhouse  Hile 


Turning  from  awful  facts  to  entertain- 
ing fiction  we  find  in  Mary  Stewart 
Cutting's  novel,  "The  Wayfarers" 
(McClure),  a  story  of  real  people  in  the 
full  power  of  life  and  activity.  The 
entire  story  is  right  down  on  earth,  here, 
now  —  a  true  cross-section  of  life.  That 
much  sought  quality,  "human  interest, " 
is  achieved  in  a  high  degree,  by  presenting 
characters  that  are  strong,  yet  understand- 
able; action  that  moves  with  purpose, 
yet  remains  in  the  realm  of  our  own  life. 

Just  a  word  of  the  plot  and  its  basis  in 
real  life.  Justin  Alexander,  a  man  of 
fine  honor  and  tender  love  of  family  goes 
into  the  business  of  making  and  selling 
a  newly  invented  machine.  His  business 
becomes  more  and  more  absorbing,  tak- 
ing him  more  and  more  away  from  his 
wrife  Lois,  and  his  family.  Then  there  is 
Theorlosia  Linden,  a  beautiful  girl  from 
the  South,  who  comes  to  visit  the  Alex- 
anders. Being  an  attractive  girl,  she 
receives  much  attention  from  young  men, 
and  her  affairs  gather  increasing  attention 
from  her  hostess,  Lois. 

Being  a  mortal  of  red  blood  and  not  a 
goddess  for  even  a  story-book  girl)  she 
falls  in  love,  or  thinks  she  does,  several 


times,  only  to  learn  the  heart-breaking 
truth  later  on.  She  believes  she  love 
Lawson  Barr,  a  man  of  the  world,  far  be 
neath  her  sphere  of  refinement.  But  a 
her  own  "coming  out"  she  is  disgrace( 
and  mortified  by  this  her  own  sweethear 
intoxicated. 

Other  men,  trysts,  dialogues,  incidents 
and  finally  what  more  natural  than  tha 
she  should  meet  and  fall  in  love  with  tht 
man  who  had  rescued  her  from  a  trail 
wreck  ? 

The  story  is  well  punctuated  witl 
dramatic  scenes  and  en  livened  with  inter 
esting  dialogue.  Its  charm  is  not  s< 
much  in  the  plot  as  in  the  telling.  Happ; 
in  the  end,  'Dosia  and  Bailey  Girard  art 
matched  in  devoted  love. 

Justin,  of  the  absorbing  business  inter 
ests,  experiences  a  revelation  of  the  joy  o 
home  and  family;  and  he  and  his  fine 
that  complete  accord  which  —  in  real  lif< 
too  —  comes  to  husband  and  wife  when 
genuine  love  and  good  purpose  are. 

"Things  Worth  While"  is  the  title  of  i 
big  little  book.  Its  seventy  odd  duo 
decimo  pages  are  well  filled  with  th< 
philosophy  of  life  in  its  sane  straight 
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forward  aspects.  It  is  one  of  the  Ed- 
ward Howard  Griggs  "Art  of  Life 
Series,"  and  is  written  by  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Higginson.  Published  by  B.  W. 
Huebsch,  New  York. 

Amid  a  constant  series  of  lamentations 
on  what  life  takes  away,  the  author  be- 
gins, "one  rarely  sees  any  attempt  to  do 
justice  to  what  it  gives."  The  things 
worth  while  are  the  things  that  satisfy, 
and  life  is  a  constant  search  for  those 
things.  As  a  general  principle,  those 
things  are  most  satisfying  which  have 
the  least  to  do  with  money.  Lady  East- 
lake  wrote  that  "the  rich  and  the  high 
born  often  return  to  the  simplest  tastes; 
they  have  everything  that  man  can  make 
and  therefore  they  turn  to  what  only  God 
can  make . ' ' 

The  chapter  on  how  "to  elevate  the 
average  man"  may  be  summed  up  in 
this!  Teach  him  perseverence  and  self 
confidence.  As  individual  Americans 
and  as  a  nation  we  must  not  follow  the 
lines  t)f  any  other  country,  we  must  not 
copy  England  or  France  or  Germany 
intellectually,  morally,  or  any  other  way. 
Ours  is  a  new  nation,  our  needs  are  dif- 
ferent from  all.  We  need  to  learn,  but 
"the  more  we  need  to  learn,  the  more 
absolutely  it  is  our  duty  to  judge  for  our- 
selves under  what  teaching  to  put  our- 
selves. 

"The  unconscious  progress  of  fifty 
years  is  equivalent  to  a  revolution." 
Wonderful  inspiration  there  is  for  all  men 
in  that  little  creed  of  optimism.  Criers 
lout  against  the  failures  of  our  time  (or 
any  other  time)  would  do  well  to  drink 
[long  at  this  refreshing  spring  of  prog- 
ress. Time  and  work  cannot,  do  not  fail 
to  bring  about  those  highest  aspects  of 
[human  life  —  peace,  health,  and  truth. 

Speaking   of   health,    there   is   a   very 

oractical   little  book   just  published   by 

Stokes,  on  "Scientific  Nutrition  Simpli- 

ied."     It  is  written  by  Goodwin  Brown, 

vho  is  not  a  professor  of  nutrition,  but 

i  private  person  who  has  learned  how 

:o  eat.     To  a  large  extent,  therefore,  this 

Jbook    tells    how    the    investigations    of 

pietcher,  Chittenden,  Fisher,  and  others, 

llvere  applied  to  the  author's  life  and  re- 

I  stored  him  from  an  invalid  to  a  hearty 


man  with  full  powers  of  work  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

The  true  principle  of  nourishment  in- 
volves two  kinds  of  food,  tissue  building 
and  fuel-producing.  Most  mortals  not 
only  eat  too  great  a  quantity  of  food,  but 
eat  largely  the  wrong  kind  of  food. 

Compare  the  body  with  an  engine. 
The  engine  is  made  of  iron  and  steel.  But 
you  could  never  get  up  steam  and  power 
by  shoveling  scrap  iron  into  the  fire-box. 
Nor,  if  the  engine  were  broken,  could  it  be 
repaired  by  fire  and  water. 

What  the  human  engine  needs  chiefly 
is  fuel  — ■  grains,  fruits,  butter,  oil,  sugar, 
and  vegetables.  These  furnish  energy. 
Some  tissue-building  food  is  also  needed 
to  make  bodily  repairs,  proteid  foods 
such  as  meat,  fish,  eggs,  beans,  peas,  nuts, 
and  cheese. 

As  a  digest  of  the  important  work  of 
noted  dietetians  this  book  is  excellent. 
It  ignores  the  "pure  science,"  keeping 
strictly  to  those  principles  and  practices 
which  are  feasible  and  inviting  to  the 
average  busy  person,  who  cares  not  to 
live  for  the  science  of  eating,  but  who 
would  learn  the  greatest  enjoyments  and 
benefits  of  food. 

Fletcher's  plan  of  mastication  and 
theory  of  "false  appetite"  are  explained 
simply.  Many  references  are  made  to 
cases  of  food  reform  with  the  very  hap- 
piest results. 

One  very  active  man  adopted  a  diet  as 
follows:  Breakfast  —  oatmeal  cakes, 
bread  and  butter,  about  one  cubic  inch  of 
cheese,  marmalade,  and  one  cup  of  tea; 
Lunch  —  same  as  breakfast,  with  occa- 
sionally one  boiled  egg ;  Dinner  —  thick 
soup  containing  vegetables,  with  bread, 
suet  pudding  or  tart;  or  vegetable  stew 
containing  two  or  three  ounces  of  meat, 
milk  pudding,  jam,  and  occasionally 
coffee.  The  result  was  increased  strength 
and  endurance  and  greater  bodilv  com- 
fort. 

In  addition  to  showing  the  principles 
of  nutrition  in  simple  language  for  the 
lav  mind,  the  author  gives  classified 
tables  of  foods  and  their  values,  and  many 
specimen  bills  of  fare,  showing  how  easily 
and  practically  all  people,  young  and  old, 
can  enjoy  the  fullest  extent  of  their 
powers  and  pleasures  by  eating  simply. 
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Sat  desolately  on  the  top  step 

Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle  is  known  chiefly 
for  his  unique  character  Sherlock  Holmes. 
It  is  a  gentle  and  rather  pleasant  surprise, 
then,  to  pick  up  his  latest  book,  "Through 
the  Magic  Door"  (McClure),  and  find  on 
passing  through  that  door  with  him  that 
Sherlock  Holmes  isn't  there,  that  there  is 
no  murder,  no  blood,  no  mystery,  no 
detective,  not  even  Doctor  Watson.  For 
the  door  is  the  door  of  his  library,  and  the 
magic  is  the  charm  of  literature. 

Going  dowrt  along  the  shelves  with 
Doyle  we  take  down  a  volume  here 
and  one  there,  finding    new  glimpses  of 


books  we  thought  we  knew, 
new  notes  of  authors  we 
have  but  partly  understood, 
The  whole  faculty  of  au- 
thors is  here  —  the  great, 
the  near  great,  and  the  am- 
bitious— but — unfortunate. 
French,  English,  American, 
each  in  some  interesting 
connection,  each  as  a  friend 
with  a  personal  message. 

The     companionship     of 
good  books  is  a  thing  very 
real,   but  very  difficult   to 
describe.     It  is  experienced 
in   this  book    almost   as   a 
reality,     for     the    author's 
manner   and   language   are 
informal,  conversational. 
Take     his     paragraph     on 
Froissart:    "But  the  most 
interesting    portion   of   old 
Froissart's    work    is     that 
which  deals  with  the  knights 
and    knights-errant   of    his 
time,  their  deeds,  their  hab- 
its, their  methods  of  talking. 
It  is  true  that  he  lived  him- 
self just  a  little  after   the 
true    heydey    of    chivalry, 
but    he    was    quite     early 
enough  to  have  met  many 
of   the  men  who  had  beet] 
looked   upon   as  the  flowei 
of  knighthood  of  the  time, 
His  book  was  read,  too,  and 
commented  on  by  these  very 
men  (as  many  of  them  as 
could  read),  and  so  we  ma} 
take  it  that  it  was  no  fane) 
portrait,  but  a  correct  pic- 
ture of  the  soldiers  which  is 
to  be  found  in  it."     These 
few  lines  are  a  greater  incentive  to  reac 
the   little-read   Froissart   than   reams  o; 
"critical  comment." 

So  he  takes  a  hundred  or  more  of  au 
thors  and  their  principal  works.  To  reac 
all  of  the  books  referred  to  in  this  informa 
chat  in  Mr.  Doyle's  library  is  a  pretty  ful 
education  in  modern  literature. 

With  the  twentieth  century  tendency 
from  the  classics  to  the  ephemeral  novels 
such  a  work  as  ' '  Through  the  Magic  Door' 
has  a  mission  in  America  far  higher  anc 
deeper  than  to  satisfy  the  endless  en 
for  new  books. 
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First  Steps  in  Literature 

By  THOMAS  WENTWORTH  HIGGINSON 


WEARIED  in  the  heat  of  an  un- 
usually warmsummer,  this  year, 
I  had  put  away  for  the  season, 
as  I  thought,  all  literary  engagements. 
What  roused  me  from  this  languor  was. 
the  examination  of  an  unusually  in- 
teresting periodical,  once  known  to  me 
in  its  feebler  condition,  The  New  Eng- 
land Magazine.  On  reading  in  this  the 
cheery  and  invigorating  introduction  of 
my  old  friend  and  more  than  contempo- 
rary, Edward  Everett  Hale,  I  was,  per- 
haps, too  readily  convinced  that  I  might 
accept  an  unexpected  editorial  invitation 
to  write  a  brief  similar  prelude  for  an- 
other number.  It  was  to  be  done,  as 
suggested,  with  some  variations  in  the 
mode  of  treatment,  since  no  hearer  likes 
to  hear  two  successive  vocalists  sing 
precisely  the  same  air.  Let  me,  for 
instance,  subdivide  under  different  heads 
the  simple  suggestions  I  have  to  make  to 
young  writers. 

I  —  Patience 

A  good  motto  for  any  young  writer 
to  put  above  his  study  door,  however 
modest  his  lodging,  will  be  the  phrase  of 
the  celebrated  French  writer,  Rivarol, 
I  Genius  is  only  great  patience."  That 
at  least  genius  implies  such  a  quality  will 
be  soon  admitted  by  all,  on  reflection. 
Even  if  fame  be  obtained  for  a  space  — 
at  least  in  the  opinion  of  mothers  and 
sisters  —  it  is  apt  to  be  rather  short  lived, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  lasts  no 
longer  than  it  deserves.  When  a  man 
of  my  age,  and  I  am  nearly  half  through 
my  eighties,  and  happen  to  look  over 
any  list  of  lecturers  who  were  famous  in 
my  youth,  I  find  that  I  cannot  remember 
what  made  them  famous  or  what  were  the 
titles  of  their  books,  if  they  wrote  any. 
It  is  often  the  same  with  books  once 
celebrated  in  a  library.  I  remember  to 
have  gone  once  with  the  older  Dr.  Walter 


Channing,  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
eminent  physician  of  that  name,  to  visit 
the  Redwood  Library  of  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  although  he  had  been  born  in  that 
city,  and  had  been  the  librarian  of  that 
institution  in  his  very  youthful  days.  He 
began,  as  was  natural,  to  seek  out  the 
library  treasures  of  his  youth,  and  one 
particular  book,  then  famous.  Neither 
the  modern  librarian  nor  I  had  ever  heard 
its  name,  and  it  was  at  last  looked  up 
under  a  dusty  pile  of  used-up  volumes  in 
a  neglected  closet.  I  cannot  now  even 
recall  its  title,  but  I  never  shall  forget 
how  the  old  gentleman  bent  over  and 
tenderly  dusted  it  with  his  pocket  hand- 
kerchief. "  In  my  youth,"  he  said, 
"  this  was  considered  the  choicest  of  all 
our  books;  people  used  to  come  to  the 
town  to  consult  it,  and  this  is  the  end  of 
it  all."  He  had  already,  I  think,  begun 
to  see  the  decline  of  some  of  his  own 
books,  about  the  then  new  discovery 
of  ether,  for  instance,  though  his  grand- 
children were  destined  to  be  more  fortu- 
nate with  some  of  theirs.  Many  a 
famous  author  creates  very  slowly  the 
celebrity  which  the  world  finally  admits; 
and  even  Hawthorne  had  to  wait  ten 
years  before  attaining  his  fame.  Yet 
John  Keats,  the  most  precocious  of  all 
great  English  poets,  declared  that  "  noth- 
ing was  finer  for  all  purposes  of  literary 
production  than  a  very  gradual  ripening 
of  powers."  Let  us  first,  therefore,  begin 
with  patience,  as  the  first  thing  needed 
by  a  young  man  or  woman. 

II  —  Attractiveness 

Remember  that,  to  begin  with,  no 
young  person  has  a  right,  in  entering 
upon  early  enterprises,  to  make  himself 
or  herself  tedious.  Even  to  begin,  as  is 
often  advised  with  telling  amusing 
anecdotes,  may  too  easily  lead  a  young 
beginner's  readers   to   take  in   the  little 
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joke  and  go  no  farther.  Some  of  our 
very  best  public  speakers,  like  President 
Eliot,  scarcely  ever  use  a  play  upon 
words  or  even  an  anecdote,  finding  their 
own  statements  and  arguments  quite 
enough  to  hold  the  hearers.  The  late 
Governor  Russell  (Massachusetts),  one  of 
the  most  successful  public  speakers  whom 
I  have  ever  heard,  never  within  my  ob- 
servation told  an  anecdote,  and  never 
lost  for  a  moment  his  hold  upon  an 
audience.  Even  in  a  political  cam- 
paign, the  better  the  anecdote  be  at  first, 
the  sooner  it  becomes  tiresome,  because 
every  speaker  soon  adopts  it  and  brings 
down  hissing,  perhaps,  in  return  to  the 
original  applause.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  dealing  with  children  you  may  observe 
that  they  need  to  have  you  adopt 
plenty  of  detail  and  illustration  so  as  to 
put  each  before  them  clearly  and  there- 
fore attractively.  In  this  respect  grown 
men  do  not  differ  so  much  from  children, 
nor  do  grown  women  either.  Use  your 
illustrations  from  every-day  life,  and 
whether  they  come  from  a  machine  shop, 
a  forecastle,  or  a  college  library,  will 
make  little  difference.  But  make  them 
brief  and  direct,  remembering  that  the 
old  Greek  Lacedemonians  used  to  fine 
any  on  e  for  saying  in  three  words  what 
might  b  e  expressed  just  as  well  in  two.  In 
learning  to  write  directly  and  even 
powerfully,  a  newspaper  is  a  capital 
school,  up  to  a  certain  point,  for  it 
teaches  the  ready  use  of  materials  and 
compels  man  to  be  pungent  in  style,  at 
least  when  needful.  Unluckily  there  are 
other  times  when  material  is  lacking  and 
everything  has  to  be  spun  out  in  order  to 
fill  a  column.  At  any  rate,  it  is  hard  for  a 
really  successful  journalist  to  get  his 
profession  out  of  his  style. 

Ill  —  Labor 

But  the  greater  work  of  literature  is  not 
to  be  done  without  labor.  For  an  ex- 
ample of  this  it  is  worth  while  to  study 
the  example  of  the  greatest  of  the  modern 
literary  examples,  Balzac,  the  French 
novelist,  whose  method  of  labor  has  been 
minutely  described  by  his  biographers. 
It  appears  that  when  Balzac  had  a  new 
work  in   view,   he  first  spent  weeks  in 


studying  from  real  life  for  it,  haunting 
the  streets  of  Paris  by  day  and  night, 
notebook  in  hand.  His  materials  gained, 
he  shut  himself  up  till  the  book  was 
written,  absolutely  excluding  everybody 
but  his  publisher.  In  a  month  or  two 
he  emerged,  pale  and  thin,  with  the  com- 
plete manuscript  in  his  hand,  not  only 
written,  but  also  rewritten,  so  thor- 
oughly was  the  original  copy  altered, 
interlined,  and  rearranged.  This  strange 
production,  almost  illegible,  was  sent  to 
the  unfortunate  printers;  with  great 
difficulty  a  proof-sheet  was  obtained, 
which,  being  sent  to  the  author,  was 
presently  returned  in  a  condition  almost 
as  hopeless  as  that  of  the  first  manuscript. 
Whole  sentences  were  erased,  others 
transposed,  everything  modified.  A 
second  and  third  proof  followed,  alike 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  ravenous  pen  of 
Balzac.  The  despairing  printers  labored 
by  turns,  only  the  picked  men  of  the 
office  being  equal  to  the  task,  and  they 
relieving  each  other  at  hourly  intervals, 
as  beyond  that  time  no  one  could  endure 
the  fatigue.  At  last,  by  the  fourth 
proof-sheet,  the  author,  too,  was  wearied 
out,  though  not  contented.  "  I  work 
ten  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,"  said 
he,  "  over  the  elaboration  of  my  un- 
happy style,  and  I  am  never  satisfied 
myself  when  all  is  done." 

IV  —  Holding  one's  audience 

After  all,  Balzac  was  in  the  right. 
The  public  knows  better  than  a  man 
himself  whether  he  is  interesting  or  dull. 
Moreover,  just  as  the  most  ignorant 
people  seem  to  know  by  instinct  whether 
a  man  is  talking  to  the  point  or  not,  so 
the  most  degraded  hearers  demand  that 
he  should  at  least  seem  to  respect  good 
morals.  Dramatic  critics  recognize  that 
in  this  respect  Bowery  audiences  in  New 
York  are  more  fastidious  than  critical 
audiences.  My  friend,  the  late  Moncure 
D.  Conway,  who  during  his  long  life  in 
London  always  wished  to  see  all  sides  of 
things,  liked  to  go  to  the  lowest  theaters 
in  London,  and  watch  the  tastes  of  the 
most  ignorant  spectators  in  the  upper 
galleries;  and  he  declared  that  they  al- 
ways hissed  mean  and  scoundrelly  things. 
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I  remember  how  I  once  went  with  him 
to  see  Victor  Hugo's  Les  Miserables, 
and  we  watched  those  upper  gallery  audi- 
ences actually  hissing  off  from  the  stage, 
at  the  end  of  the  play,  two  of  the  very  best 
actors,  a  man  and  a  woman,  because  they 
had  cruelly  tyrannized  over  a  deserted 
child  supposed  to  be  left  under  their  care. 
The  spectators,  perhaps,  treated  their 
own  children  no  better  than  the  actors 
treated  the  imaginary  one,  yet  they  could 
not  bear  to  see  it  done  on  the  stage  before 
their  eyes,  even  as  a  part  of  the  play. 

It  is  but  one  step  from  the  dramatic 
stage  to  the  platform  of  the  public 
speaker,  and  I  cannot  close  without  re- 
minding the  very  schoolboy  or  schoolgirl 
of  the  need  of  learning,  by  early  practice 
if  possible,  to  stand  before  an  audience 
and  say  what  they  think,  instead  of 
merely  writing  it.  Writing  what  you 
think  is  doubtless  more  lasting  work  than 
saying  it  with  words  from  the  lips,  be- 
cause the  spoken  words  reach  only  those 


who  hear  them  with  their  ears,  whereas 
a  good  book  may  go  everywhere  and  be 
read  by  generation  after  generation. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  no  writer  can 
find  among  the  readers  of  his  books 
anything  so  exciting  as  the  applause  of 
a  visible  audience  present  before  him; 
no  writer  can  get  from  his  study  desk 
any  sparks  so  brilliant  as  those  which 
seem  somehow  to  be  struck  out  between 
his  eyes  and  the  eyes  of  his  hearers.  The 
most  telling  things  in  any  speech  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  the  sudden  flashes  and 
the  thoughts  never  dreamed  before.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  the  best  hope 
which  the  greatest  orator  can  have  is  to 
rise  at  favored  moments  to  some  height 
of  enthusiasm  that  shall  make  all  his 
previous  plan  and  preparation  super- 
fluous; just  as  the  newly  built  ship  in 
launching  glides  from  the  ways,  and 
scatters  cradle- timbers  and  wedges  upon 
the  waters  that  are  henceforth  to  be  her 
home. 


"THE  FARM    AND  LOVE   AND  YOU" 

By  W.  LIVINGSTON  EARNED 

I've  tried  to  find  a  byway  in  this  old  world,  where  the  rose 
Bloomed  a  better,  sweeter  incense  than  the  kind  the  dear  farm  knows. 
And  I've  searched  the  old  sphere  over  for  a  home  as  sweet  and  true 
As  the  one  pure  thrift  and  eager,  gave  to  just  a  "  Caph,"  and  YOU. 
But,  somehow,  little  dearest,  snuggled  down  here  in  the  hills 
Is  the  haven  of  our  dreaming  as  the  heart  of  Nature  wills. 

The  buds  are  sort  of  common  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way, 

And  we  dream  and  keep  on  dreaming  for  a  lifetime  and  a  day, 

And  the  place  looks  kinder  common  if  you  do  not  know  its  charms,  — 

If  you  do  not  know  the  pleasure  of  a  dear  wife's  loving  arms, 

But  the  God  that  gave  us  courage  in  the  early  ways  of  strife 

Put  the  breath  of  "  Home  "  within  in  it  and  bestowed  upon  it  life. 

The  work  is  long  and  tiresome,  as  this  sort  o'  work  must  be, 
But,  then,  I  have  my  resting  and  your  dear  arms  hugging  me; 
The  cool,  broad  roads  and  valleys  and  the  singing  of  a  bird 
In  the  honeysuckle  tangles  is  the  sweetest  song  I've  heard; 
The  very  air  keeps  sweeping  in  your  face,  as  if  it  knew 
It  brought  a  breath  of  laughter  and  a  tilt  of  joy  to  you. 

I've  tried  to  find  a  byway  in  this  old  world,  where  the  rose 
Bloomed  a  sweeter  sort  of  incense  than  the  rough  and  rugged  knows, 
But  I  guess  I'll  stay  contented  with  the  honeysuckle  vines 
And  the  purring  of  the  branches  and  the  gray  thrush  at  his  lines; 
So  you  come  down  here  and  join  me  if  you  want  to  live  a  while 
Where  the  love  of  life  is  fondest  as  it  bubbles  in  a  smile. 
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"  He  jibed  well  with  the  strong  and  shaggy  New   England  landscape 


Glen  Noble* 

By  WINSLOW  HALL 
Illustrations  by  Tom  Mills 


There  is  only  one  person  whose  welfare  is  as  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country  as  is  that  of 
the  wage  worker  who  does  manual  labor;  and  that  is  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  the  farmer.  If  there  is  one  lesson 
taught  by  history  it  is  that  the  permanent  greatness  of  any  State  must  ultimately  depend  more  upon  the 
■character*  of  the  country  population  than  upon  anything  else.  No  growth  of  cities,  no  growth  of  wealth, 
can  make  up  for  a  loss  in  either  the  number  or  the  character  of  the  farming  population.  .  .  .  With 
the  single  exception  of  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  which  underlies  the  problem  of  rural 
life,  there  is  no  other  material  question  of  greater  importance  now  before  the  American  people.  —  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt 

Chapter  I 


GLEN  NOBLE  — his  mother  was 
one  of  the  Glens  of  Northbor- 
ough;  you  might  have  wondered 
—  was  a  good  type  of  America's  best 
young  manhood. 

Standing  this  day  up  at  the  far  end  of 
a  half-plowed  meadow,  his  left  hand, 
brown  and  sinewy,  resting  lightly  on  the 
toil-polished,  in-curving  handle  of  a  soil- 
stained  plow,  to  which  was  hitched  a  pair 
of  sleek  and  powerful  horses,  he  gibed 
well  with  the  strong  and  shaggy  New 
England  landscape. 

Youthful,  buoyant,  he  was  somewhat 
above  medium  height,  broad  shoul- 
dered, deep  chested,  narrow  waisted. 
His  features,  tanned  by  the  summer's 
sun  and  roughened  with  the  winds  of 
mountain  gales,  were  clear  cut,  but  as 
yet  unstamped  by  the  character  marks 
of  stress  and  worldly  experience. 

With  rough,  gray  trousers  tucked  into 
his  wrinkled  boot  tops,  his  dark  blue 
shirt  falling  slightly  open,  exposing  the 
strong  modeling  of  his  neck,  his  fine  head 
of  nut-brown  hair  curling  beneath  the 
up-curved  brim  of  a  gray  felt  hat,  and 
with  brown,  rounded  arms  bare  to  the 
elbows,  he  might  have  stood  thus  for 
French's  statue  of  the  Minuteman  at 
Concord,  or  with  slight  change  of  habili- 
ment, for  MacMonnies'  modeling  of 
young  Hale. 

He  had  swung  the  plow  round  into 
alignment  with  the  team,  preparatory 
to  turning  another  furrow,   but  paused 

*  Copyright,  1908,  by  Win 


and  stood  looking  off  down  the  incline  of 
field  to  a  pasture  beyond,  where  another 
man,  with  a  single  horse  and  plow,  was 
engaged  in  turning  under  the  sod. 

He  had  stopped  and  stood  likewise  at 
the  ends  of  several  furrows,  gazing,  as 
now,  with  a  line  of  displeasure  and  some 
perplexity  across  his  sunbrowned  fore- 
head. Finally,  as  though  suddenly  re- 
solved, he  eased  off  the  team  to  one  side, 
where  the  horses  might  browse  on  the 
field-side  grass  and  foliage,  and,  hanging 
the  reins  on  a  hameshorn,  with  a  part- 
ing caress  of  fellowship  on  the  nearby 
sturdy  flank  of  the  nigh  horse,  he  strode 
down  across  the  meadow. 

As  he  approached  the  plowman  in  the 
adjoining  field  loud-shouted  profanity 
came  to  his  hearing,  and  then  the  sound 
of  the  brutal  fall  of  a  cudgel  on  the 
starved  flanks  of  the  little  bay  horse  that 
was  straining  at  the  heavy  plow. 

As  Glen  raised  himself  on  to  the  divid- 
ing rail  fence  he  shouted  to  the  man  in 
the  pasture,  who  paused  and  watched 
his  advance,  club  raised,  beetle-browed 
and  sullen. 

"  Don't  do  that,  neighbor,"  said  the 
young  man,  coming  up.  "  That  plow 
pulls  hard.  I  calc'late  the  turf  on  this 
meadow  hasn't  been  turned  under  in 
forty  years.  The  horse  is  pulling  honest, 
but  he  isn't  heavy  enough  for  the  job. 
A  Percheron  couldn't  easily  turn  a  fur- 
row on  such  going." 

The  man  addressed  stood  glaring  for  a 
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moment,  his  dark,  alien  countenance 
slowly  flaming  with  anger.  He  was  of 
medium  stature,  spare  but  agile,  low 
browed,  weazel-eyed,  fang- toothed.  It 
seemed  a  reflection  on  Divine  wisdom 
that  he  should  possess  the  physical  abili- 
ties to  reproduce  his  kind. 

"  Who  the  tarn  be  you?  "  he  growled, 
finally.  "  I  pay  for  dis  hoss.  I  kill  him 
if  I  want.  Ha?"  he  shouted,  taking  a 
step  toward  the  young  man. 

Glen  smiled,  but  the  smile  showed  too 
much  and  for  too  long  the  row  of  white 
even  teeth  behind  the  full  lips  to  be 
wholly  pleasant,  and  his  eyes  contracted 
slightly. 

"  Not  brutally  you  won't  kill  him," 
he  replied  finally. 

His  voice  was  dangerously  quiet  for 
such  boyish  impulsiveness  as  was  his 
ordinarily.  He  waited  until  the  other's 
eyes  gave  before  his  own  steady  gaze 
and  sought  the  ground. 

"  Don't  you  see  for  yourself,  Bedes- 
siao,"  he  said,  "  that  the  old  chap  is 
unequal  to  the  task?  With  that  shoulder 
in  the  condition  it  is  it's  cruel  to  work 
him,  anyway;  let  him  rest  a  day  or  so 
and    when  " 

But  the  swarthy  brute  could  contain 
his  rage  no  longer  and  he  broke  in  upon 
Glen's  tolerant  admonition  with  an  oath. 

Raising  the  cudgel  that  he  still  re- 
tained in  his  hand  he  shouted:  "  Leave 
go  on  that  hoss;  git  out  from  here. 
You  tink  I'm  'fraid  of  you,  you  tarn 
American  pig?  Dis  hoss  he's  mine.  I 
buy  him.  Dis  a  free  counteray.  Ha! 
I  do  what  I  like,  see?  "  and  the  stake  fell 
with  near  to  killing  force  on  the  quivering 
animal. 

Before  it  could  descend  for  another 
blow  Glen  was  at  the  throat  of  the  alien 
creature,  his  boyish  impetuosity  to  re- 
sent cruelty  overleaping  all  restraint. 
One  hand  gripped  the  upraised  arm,  the 
other  closed  upon  the  dirty  velvet  collar 
of  the  sleeveless  cardigan  jacket  which 
the  man  wore. 

Not  without  result  had  the  boy's  hands 
held  firm  and  true  the  handles  of  a  plow 
in  this  rocky  soil,  nor  wielded,  without 
tire,  the  glinting  scythe  on  these  lush- 
grown  upland  meadows.  The  muscles  of 
them  were  like  flexible  bands  of  steel  and 


when  they  closed  in  anger  they  gripped 
like  eagle's  talons.  His  fingers  sank  into 
the  grimy  flesh  and  numbed  the  threat- 
ening hand  until  it  loosened  on  the  club 
which  fell,  clattering,  on  the  bared  share 
of  the  tilted  plow. 

For  a  moment  the  two  stood  silent, 
straining.  Then  the  stockier  but  less 
wiry  adversary  slowly  bent,  like  a  re- 
sisting tree  before  the  gale,  until  his 
shoulders  were  pressed  down  hard  on  the 
beam  of  the  plow.  Glen's  set  face  was 
close  to  the  sallow  features  of  the  panting 
under  man  and  he  spoke  quickly  and  low. 

"  You  fool,"  he  said,  half  pityingly, 
"I  don't  want  to  fight  you,  but  you  can't 
abuse  one  of  God's  noblest  creatures  in 
my  presence  if  I  can  prevent  it." 

Each  sentence  was  emphasized  by  a 
vigorous  jolt  of  the  man's  shoulders  on 
the  oak  beam  of  the  plow,  and  at  the 
last  word  Glen  drew  the  fellow  suddenly 
erect  and  threw  him  stumbling  away. 

It  was  far  from  being  evident  that  the 
man's  moral  susceptibility  had  been 
fathomed,  even  granted  that  the  method 
employed  had  any  possibilities  in  that 
direction.  But  youth  seldom  deals  in 
ethics.  He  had  more  the  bearing  of  a 
cowed  brute  biding  his  time.  He  waited 
until  an  expedient  distance  separated 
them,  which  was  when  Glen's  leg  was 
over  the  top  rail  of  the  division  fence; 
then  he  uttered  his  growl. 

"  Pig  of  a  Yankee!  You  smart,  vera 
smart.  You  tink  youse  all  tarn  mighty. 
Wait!  We  show  you!  You  tarn  Ameri- 
ica!"  And  yanking  his  horse's  head 
about,  he  threw  the  share  out  of  the 
uncompleted  furrow  and  drove  down 
across  the  field,  his  further  imprecations 
being  rendered  undistinguishable  by  dis- 
tance and  the  clatter  of  the  plow. 

Glen  strode  back  to  his  waiting  team, 
that  paused  in  their  wayside  browsing 
with  heads  craned  and  a  choice  root 
hanging,  half  masticated,  between  their 
velvety  lips,  to  note  his  approach. 

Perched  on  the  lowest  rail  of  the  high 
Virginia  snake  fence  at  their  side,  her 
bare  brown  arms  twined  on  the  topmost 
one  and  her  square  little  chin  resting, 
indented,  upon  them,  was  a  girl. 

The  wondrous  charm  of  youth  was 
upon    her    like    a    delicate    atmosphere, 
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redolent  with  the  perfume  of  the  spring- 
time of  life.  The  pink  of  perfect  health 
showed  through  the  tender  brown  of  her 
3val  cheeks,  and  innocence  sat  enthroned 
in  the  deeps  of  her  hazel  eyes. 

There  was  youth,  too,  in  her  poise  and 
posture,  and  pressed  against  the  time- 
grayed  rails  of  the  fence  her  thin,  blue 
^own  drew  close  upon  the  tenderly 
rounded  lines  of  her  firm  young  figure. 
The  wide  Quaker  bonnet  that  she  had 
tied  by  its  long  strings  under  her  chin 
had  dropped  back  upon  her  shoulders 
and  rested  on  the  wealth  of  golden- 
brown  hair  that  rippled  away  beneath  it. 
Glen  laughed  at  the  extreme  serious- 
ness of  the  countenance  before  him,  and 
:alled  out  merrily,  "  Hullo,  Constance, 
what  you  doing  here?  " 

"  Been  berrying,"  she  answered,  with- 
Dut,  however,  lifting  her  chin  more  than 
sufficient  to  permit  the  words  to  escape, 
and  without  abating  at  all  the  gravity 
of  her  demeanor;  her  deep,  brown  eyes 
following  him  without  movement  of  her 
head. 
"  Get  many?  " 

She  did  not  reply  to  his  question,  but 
said,  instead,  "  Will  he  whip  the  horse 
again,  Glen?  " 

"  Well,  I  think  not  while  there's  any 
3ne  about;  but  there's  no  telling  when  he 
*ets  the  old  fellow  under  cover." 

"  Ain't  you  afraid  of  him?  "  she  asked, 
abruptly. 

:  Not  a  little  bit,  Constance,"  he  re- 
plied with  youthful  assurance.  "  He's 
i  coward,  else  he  wouldn't  beat  a  de- 
enseless  animal." 

"  I  don't  like  him,"  said  Constance, 
ivith  emphatic  conviction,  gazing  medi- 
atively  down  into  the  luscious  contents 
)f  the  pail  which  she  carried.  "  I  wish 
le'd  never  come.  He  drove  me  off  of  the 
ide  hill  this  morning,  where  I've  always 
'one  after  berries,  and  said  some  awful 
nean  things  to  me." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Glen 
/as  unhooking  a  trace  from  the  whiffie- 
ree.  Finally  he  said,  slowly,  "  He  did, 
eigh?  "  and  hooked  the  snaffie  onto  a 
ling  in  the  horse's  collar  with  a  sudden 
|nergy. 

When  the  team  was  free  from  the  plow 
le  took  his  coat  from  the  branch  of  a 


gnarled  wild  apple  tree  and,  folding  it 
evenly,  laid  it  across  the  broad  back  of 
the  nigh  horse;  then  he  smiled. 

"  But  I  can't  be  riding  plow-horses 
bareback  over  the  country  with  you 
always,  Glen,"  she  said,  with  a  merry 
little  laugh,  in  answer  to  his  implied 
invitation.  "  What  would  the  city  folks 
from  the  hotel  say  if  we  should  happen 
to  meet  them.  Why,  Glen,  they'd  call 
me  a  hoiden." 

It  was  the  first  time  in  their  young 
lives  that  the  playmate  of  his  youth  had 
ever  suggested  that  a  time  might  come 
when  they  would  outgrow  their  innocent 
care-free  rompings  together,  and  Glen 
paused  in  the  process  of  readjusting  the 
headstall  of  one  of  the  horses  to  peer  in 
surprise  at  her  from  between  the  ani- 
mal's ears  as  the  horse  held  his  great  head 
low  to  permit  of  the  operation. 

But  before  Glen  could  make  reply  she 
bent  and  slipped  between  the  lower  rails 
of  the  fence  and  came  towards  him.  He 
held  his  strong  hand,  upturned,  on  his 
bent  knee  and  she,  putting  her  tiny, 
strong-booted  foot  into  its  grasp,  vaulted 
lightly  to  her  seat. 

"  If  you're  going  to  ape  the  style  of 
those  gaudy  birds  of  passage  down  at  the 
village,"  Glen  said,  as  she  looked  mock- 
ingly down  at  him  from  her  perch,  read- 
justing the  fallen  Quaker  bonnet,  I  won't 
let  you  ride  my  horses." 

"  Look  out,  Mr.  Prim,"  she  replied, 
shaking  a  berry-stained  finger  at  him, 
"that  one  of  those  same  '  gaudy  birds  ' 
don't  get  into  your  eyes.  You  always 
had  a  leaning,  remember,  for  birds  of 
gay  plumage." 

"  But  I  always  was  content  to  admire 
them  at  a  distance,"  Glen  retorted;  "  I 
never  coveted  them.  And  besides,  their 
feathers  were  natural,  not  bought  at  the 
milliner's." 

He  threw  himself  with  agility  across 
the  back  of  the  off  horse  and  sat  upright, 
and  turning,  the  brief,  rustic  cavalcade 
went  laughing  and  chatting  together 
through  the  bars  out  into  the  leaf-bor- 
dered highway. 

At  the  foot  of  the  dusty  hill,  with  its 
litter  of  rolling  stones,  against  which  the 
iron-clad  hoofs  clicked  intermittently, 
the  equestrians  came  in  front  of  what, 
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for  three  generations,  had  been  locally 
known  as  the  Copeley  place. 

Until  a  few  years  back  it  had  been  a 
prosperous  New  England  farm,  keeping 
some  twenty  head  of  stock;  but  with  the 
death  of  Timothy  Copeley  its  era  of 
decline  had  begun.  The  two  Copeley 
boys  with  their  mother  had  remained  for 
a  time  and  farmed  it.  A  good,  inde- 
pendent living  had  been  theirs,  but  the 
young  men  were  both  inoculated  by  a 
season  at  college  with  the  city  fever  and, 
finally,  had  invested  their  holdings  in  a 
mercantile  business  there.  One  of  them 
was  dead  now,  the  other  occupied  a  sub- 
ordinate place  in  the  great  trust-con- 
trolled department  store  that  had  gob- 
bled his  little  business  a  year  previous, 
and  the  widow  lived  with  him.  The  farm 
had,  for  nearly  a  year,  been  on  the  market. 

The  rambling,  gambrel-roofed  house  in 
the  shade  of  a  couple  of  giant  elms  had  a 
vacant  stare,  for  the  blinds  had  been 
taken  down  to  help  patch  out  the  en- 
closure which,  in  better  days,  had  been 
the  flower  garden,  where  now  a  recum- 
bent sow  lay  grunting  lazily,  her  numer- 
ous offspring  rooting  in  the  disheveled 
soil.  A  lone  clump  of  hollyhocks  nodded 
in  one  distant  corner,  their  vivid  color 
testifying  to  the  departed  glories  of  the 
spot.  Some  dilapidated  and  decrepit 
vehicles  stood  or  leaned  about  the  door- 
yard,  beneath  one  of  which  a  bevy  of 
dirty,  nearly  naked  children  of  both 
sexes  took  refuge  as  the  riders  passed. 

Bedessiao  himself  was  not  in  evidence, 
but  his  wife  ambled  to  the  doorway,  a 
frowsy  babe  in  her  arms  and  one  but 
little  older  tugging  at  her  skirts.  Shoo- 
ing some  invading  chickens  out  of  the 
doorway  with  her  foot,  she  viewed  the 
young  people  as  they  passed,  reporting 
their  presence  and  identity  back  to 
some  one  inside  the  house. 

At  the  next  farm  a  half  mile  further 
on,  the  teams  were  just  assembling  from 
the  fields  for  the  noontide  hour,  and  the 
owner,  John  Carter,  was  standing  in 
the  stable  doorway.  Catching  sight  of  the 
approaching  pair  he  waved  his  hand  in 
greeting. 

'  There's  Dad,"  Constance  exclaimed, 
and  Glen  waved  his  hat.  A  moment 
more  and    the   horses  were   abreast   the 


gate   and    Constance  leaping    lightly    to 
the  ground,  ran  to  her  father's  side. 

"  A  fine  day,"  called  the  farmer  across 
the  yard.  "  Got  vour  corn  all  in  yet, 
Glen?  " 

"  All  but  a  late  patch  in  the  north 
meadow,"  replied  Glen,  looking  back  as 
the  team  moved  on.  "  Calc'late  to  get 
that  in  to-morrow,  "  and  raising  his  old 
felt  hat,  he  passed  down  the  road. 

Fate  had  made  Glen  Noble  inheritor 
of  a  man's  responsibilities  and  master  of 
the  ancestral  acres,  young  in  life.  His 
father  he  remembered  only  as  an  heroic 
vision,  booted  and  spurred  and  setting 
out  to  fight  his  country's  battles.  He 
remembered  having  been  lifted  by  his 
mother  to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle 
how  his  baby  fancy  had  been  taken  with 
the  glitter  of  the  sunlight  on  gold  andi 
bright  steel  trappings,  and  receiving 
there  a  paternal  benediction.  Then  a 
long  blank  and  then  a  darkened  home, 
strange  faces  and  awed  talk  of  the  hor^ 
rors  of  Gettysburg.  Another  blank,  ther! 
more  coming  and  going,  equally  inexj 
plicable  to  the  baby  mind,  and  then  the 
advent,  for  one  brief  week,  of  a  tin} 
bundle  they  taught  him  to  call  brother 

After  these  two  events  his  mother  nevei 
was  a  well  woman.  Somehow  his  child 
ish  mind  grasped  that  fact  and  the 
knowledge  of  her  dependence  on  his  lovt 
doubtless  made  him  somewhat  older,  a< 
the  saying  goes,  than  his  years.  With 
true  woman's  noble  fortitude  she  livec 
for  her  son  until,  finally,  she  too  wem 
forward  to  greet  the  hero  of  her  youth. 

In  her  young  motherhood  she  hac 
dedicated  Glen  to  the  ministry,  but  wher 
the  hour  of  their  parting  came  she  tool: 
counsel  of  stern  necessity  and  absolvec 
him  from  that  vow.  His  father's  jo; 
and  life  work  had  been  the  improvemen 
of  the  ancestral  acres  and  their  herdsi 
his  ambition,  to  see  these  fertile  tract! 
divided  to  his  sons,  and  them  com 
petent,  independent  American  farmers| 
treading  in  his  footsteps,  holding  alle 
giance  to  no  man,  subject  only  to  th<j 
dictates  of  their  consciences.  By  thi| 
fealty  she  owed  to  his  memory  the  in  I 
tegrity  of  the  estate  must  be  maintainedj 
so  into  Glen's  keeping  Mrs.  Noble  gav| 
the  trust  and  burden. 
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able.    An  elderly  woman  sat  reading  as 
rlen  entered. I 
"  A  little  late  as  usual,  Aunt  Clara," 
e  said,   "  and,   as  usual,   home  with  a 
ear's  appetite." 


"  Perched  on  the  lowest  rail  of  the 
high  Virginia  snake  fence    .    .    .    was 

A   GIRL  " 

Since  his  mother  died,  Mrs.  Marsh  had 
been  his  faithful  friend,  counselor,  home- 
maker.  He  went  over  and  touched  her 
cheek  caressingly  as  she  looked  up 
through  her  steel-rimmed  glasses.  The 
Bible  in  her  lap  was  open  at  the  twenty- 
eighth  chapter  of  Ezekiel. 

"  Behold,  therefore,"  he  read,  "  I  will 
bring  strangers  upon  thee,  the  terrible 
of  the  nations:  and  they  shall  draw 
their  swords  against  the  beauty  of^thy 
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wisdom,  and  they  shall  defile  thy  bright- 
ness." 

Mrs.  Marsh  asked  him  about  the  morn- 
ing's work.  Told  him  how  the  old 
Minorca  hen  had  brought  forth  a  brood 
of  eleven  chicks,  and  described  the 
results  of  the  day's  churning;  but  Glen 
was  exceptionally  unresponsive.  He  was 
thinking  of  the  incident  of  the  morning, 
coupling  it  with  the  things  he  had  heard 
and  observed  regarding  the  changes 
slowly  but  steadily  working  in  the  life 
of  the  country-side. 

"  Behold,  therefore,  I  will  bring  stran- 
gers upon  thee,  the  terrible  of  nations, 
and  they  shall  defile  thy  brightness." 

The  words  impressed  themselves  in- 
delibly on  his  memory. 

Chapter  II 

THE  Carter  farm  was  a  land  mark 
for  many  miles  around.  Its 
great  white  barn  loomed  up  from 
its  location  on  the  hill  road  leading  away 
northward  from  the  village  of  Stonestead 
like  a  beacon.  Nestling  about  it  were  the 
smaller  buildings,  the  low,  rambling 
dwelling  house,  with  horse  shed  and  loft 
attached,  granary,  ice-house,  corn-crib, 
and  sheep  pens  —  thrifty  looking  and 
neat.  The  great  barn  had  not  been  built 
many  years,  for  the  place  had  grown  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  family. 

John  Carter  had  married  later  in  life 
than  had  either  of  his  immediate  foresires 
and  his  daughter  Constance  was  his 
only  offspring.  As  she  ran  to  meet  him 
on  the  day  our  story  opened,  after 
leaving  Glen,  he  greeted  her  with  those 
love  signs  which  know  no  rivaling.  His 
arm  lightly  laid  on  her  young  shoulders, 
she  circling  his  goodly  girth  so  far  as 
her  brown,  plump  arm  could  reach,  they 
walked  together  to  the  front  of  the 
house. 

He  presented  a  type  of  the  ideal  Amer- 
ican home  lover  and  landowner.  Sprung 
originally  of  fine  old  English  stock,  the 
rough  corners,  characteristic  of  the  more 
lean  and  wiry  bodies  of  his  pioneer  ances- 
tors were  softened  in  him,  and  his  rotund- 
ity of  form  and  clean-shaven  visage  be- 
spoke wholesome  living  and  a  clear  con- 
science,   while    his    ruddy    complexion, 


accentuated  by  the  granite  gray  of  hi: 
hair,  stamped  him  the  man  of  out-of 
doors,  to  whom  sun,  rains,  and  winds  wen 
all  good,  bringing  conditions  in  their  trair 
beneficent  to  the  growing  things  whicl 
were  children  and  companions  of  his  soli 
citude. 

He  had  the  wholesome  appearance  o: 
an  English  Shropshire  or  Derby  farme: 
transplanted,  but  scratch  him,  as  th< 
saying  goes,  and  there  was  the  uncom 
promising  American  whose  grandsire  ha( 
marched  with  Arnold  on  Quebec  and  whc 
was  himself  with  Grant  battering  th< 
Confederacy  in  the  wilderness,  and  a 
twenty-four  a  prisoner  at  Reams  Statioi 
and  then  an  inmate  of  the  infamou: 
Libby  prison. 

Down  the  vista  of  hill  and  valley  anc 
thrifty  plain,  he  loved  to  look,  seated  h 
his  easy,  old  rush-bottomed  chair  01 
the  wide  veranda,  the  scenography  of  hi: 
toil  and  pleasures  spread  out  before  anc 
below  him,  thoughts  drifting  often  bad 
to  plantings  past  and  golden  harvest: 
long  since  gathered.  Down  the  descen 
his  far  gaze  now  wandered  and  on  up  th< 
fair  ascent  beyond,  to  where,  betweei 
the  intervening  trees,  the  village  churcl 
spire  pierced  the  blue  of  the  skie: 
above. 

From  there,  with  the  hint  of  valorou: 
war  deeds  yet  upon  him,  he  had  steppec 
with  his  bride,  sweet  Annetta  Tee 
How  full  those  years  of  happiness,  witl 
manhood  at  its  flood!  How  fleeting 
How  short,  as  measured  by  these  late 
years,  that  tenancy  of  Paradise  with  he 
had  been;  between  that  day  she  first  wa: 
wholly  his  and  that  later  day  when,  witl 
woman's  oh,  so  noble  fortitude,  she  laic 
her  young  life  on  the  altar  of  materna 
love,  a  sacrifice! 

On  the  hillside,  in  the  little  family  plo 
where  the  other  Carters  slept,  they  laic 
her  down  to  sleep,  and  John  Carter,  turn 
ing  away,  went  back  to  the  old  farm 
house,  and  over  the  cradle  wherein  th< 
little  one  lay  he  reaffirmed  his  principle: 
of  manhood,  and  above  the  ashes  of  the 
old  hopes  and  ambitions  he  consecratec 
his  life  to  the  babe,  to  her  interests  anc 
happiness. 

He  drew  her  to  him  now,  as  he  seated 
himself  on  the  veranda,  the  bloom  of  thai 
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md  in  the  first  rare  fragrance  of  her 
roung  womanhood,  and  smothered  the 
yords  she  was  speaking  in  a  fond  em- 
trace. 

She  had  been  telling  him  of  the  occur- 
ence of  the  morning,  and  of  Glen's  en- 
ounter  with  the  stranger  who  had  come 
mceremoniously  into  the  neighborhood 
ie.  The  incident  was  momentous  in 
ler  simple  experience  and  she  related  it 
|  detail  to  a  willing  and  interested  lis- 
ener. 

Then,  too,  Glen  and  she  had  been 
losest  playmates  since  infancy.  Often 
a  childish  prattle  she  had  confided  to 
ohn  and  Aunt  Clara  that  she  was  going 
o  marry  Glen  when  he  and  she  grew  up, 
nd  though  she  denied  such  confidences 
ti  these  later  years  and  laughingly  af- 
irmed  that  the  story  was  made  up  to 
ease  her,  still,  whatever  concerned  Glen 
nd  his  interests  continued  to  directly 
oncern  her. 

Half  conscious  of  the  report  of  Glen's 
ncounter,  half  deep  in  retrospection  of 
he  years  that  were  gone,  John  recalled 
imself  with  a  start  and  a  sigh  as  the 
rating  of  carriage  wheels  disturbed  his 
every,  and  Constance,  disengaging  her- 
slf  from  his  arms,  exclaimed,  "  Why, 
)ad,  here's  Doctor  Grey  come  to  see 
s." 

John  greeted  the  arrival  with  a  hearty 
ivitation  to  alight,   and   the  old  prac- 
tioner    proceeded    to    comply,    letting 
imself  down  backwards  from  his  weather- 
iorn  chaise  with  slow,  methodical  move- 
ment. 
Arrived     safely    on     the     ground,    he 
ached  beneath  the  seat  and  drew  out 
s  long,  rusty-black  case,  then  teetered 
rward,   body   slightly  inclined,    to   his 
)rse's   head,   where   he   unchecked    the 
limal,   which   at  once   began   to  move 
rward,  cropping  the  grass  as  he   pro- 
eded . 

Not  until  he  had  given  the  old  mare  a 
endly  pat  upon  her  slanting  hip  did 
turn  and  reply  to  the  salutation  of  his 
st.  "  Guess  I  will,"  he  said  coming  for- 
ird. 

"Oh,  you  needn't  bring  your  pill-box 
th  you,"  called  John,  smiling.  "  We 
4n't  need  it,  do  we,  Constance?  " 

D'no,  d'no,"  replied  the  doctor,  tee- 


tering up  the  lawn,  "  strikes  me  when  you 
see  a  body  being  squeezed  to  death  by  a 
great  big  bear,  the  signs  are  right  that 
the  doctor  and  his  pill-box  too  will  soon 
be  needed.  How  are  you,  John?  "  he 
exclaimed,  ascending  the  veranda  steps 
and  taking  the  hand  of  his  old-time 
friend. 

"  First  rate,  doctor.  Constance,  throw 
my  coat  and  hat  on  another  chair,  will 
you?  Come  up,  doctor,  and  have  a 
seat." 

The  old  practitioner  placed  his  case 
beneath  the  proffered  chair  and  sat  down 
with  a  contented  sigh.  The  long,  tan 
linen  duster,  out  of  the  baggy  side  pocket 
of  which  the  gay  corner  of  a  red  bandanna 
peeked,  and  which  enveloped  his  lean 
frame  like  an  academic  gown,  trailed  about 
the  chair.  He  crossed  one  leg  upon  the 
knee  of  the  other  like  a  pair  of  long 
shears,  and  pushing  back  a  much  worn 
Panama  hat  upon  his  head,  he  rested  his 
hands  upon  the  broad  arms  of  the  saggy, 
rush-bottomed  chair  and  settled  himself 
comfortably,  while  the  elevated  foot 
twiddled  gently  in  the  air. 

"  Just  going  down  the  road  a  ways  to 
your  new  neighbors,"  he  said,  accounting 
for  his  welcomed  presence;  "  one  of  the 
youngsters  got  a  nail  in  his  foot  yester- 
day. Thought  I'd  run  around  and  dress 
it  for  'em.  Bedessiao's  their  name. 
Foreigners.  They  know  little  or  nothing 
about  antiseptic  methods  and  need  a  lot 
of  showing." 

"  So!  "  John  commented,  "  Constance 
was  telling  me.  Bedessiao?  Never  heard 
the  name  before.  I'm  sorry  if  the 
Copeleys  are  going  to  sell.  That  place 
has  been  in  the  family  over  a  hundred 
years.  'Twas  a  fine  place  before  Tim- 
othy Copeley  died.  Didn't  think  they'd 
ever  part  with  it.  Timothy  Copeley's 
great  grandfather  bought  that  tract 
from  the  Indians;  cleared  every  foot  of 
it.  Why,  I  remember  when  that  big 
south  meadow  was  a  bog.  They  put  a 
pile  of  labor  and  money  into  tile  draining 
and  clearing  it;  and  look  at  it  to-day! 
There  isn't  a  better  meadow  out  of  doors. 
Alone  it  would  keep  a  big  family  in 
plenty,  if  properly  cultured.  No,  I 
didn't  think  they'd  sell  it  out  of  the 
family." 
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"  Bedessiao,"    he    repeated.  "No, 

that's  a  new  name  to  me.  Yes,  I  reckon 
they're  foreigners.  Well,  the  country  is 
big  —  big  and  prosperous.  There's  room 
for  us  all,  I  suppose." 

'  Yes,"  assented  the  Doctor,  "  as  the 
Constitution  implies,  we  have  set  up  here 
under  popular  government  a  refuge  for 
the  oppressed  of  every  land.  We  hold 
out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  the 
world,  and  bid  them  all,  of  whatever 
creed,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  ser- 
vitude, welcome.  It  was  a  grand,  a 
noble  conception  the  framers  of  our  fun- 
damental law  had,  and,  under  God,  it  is 
our  bounden  duty  and  the  duty  of  poster- 
ity to  carry  it  out, —  a  government 
founded,  practically,  upon  the  Golden 
Rule." 

"  And  yet,"  mused  John,  "  do  you 
know,  there's  just  enough  of  cussedness 
in  me  to  wish  that  our  own  lads  and  lasses 
would  mate  and  settle  down  on  these  New 
England  hills  in  contentment  and  plenty, 
instead  of  so  willingly  giving  way  to  these 
strangers." 

He  paused  sufficiently  long  to  remove 
the  reed  stem  from  the  corn  cob  bowl  of 
the  pipe  he  had  slowly  and  methodically 
been  filling  while  the  Doctor  was  speak- 
ing, and  to  blow  some  obstruction  that 
impeded  a  free  flow  of  smoke  from  it. 

"  Somehow  or  other,"  he  continued, 
when  the  smoke  was  again  wreathing 
upward  languidly  in  the  still,  warm  air, 
"  this  old  granite-ribbed  soil  is  very  dear 
to  us  old  settlers.  We  and  our  fore- 
fathers have  toiled  over  it,  fought  over 
it,  and  bled  for  it.  Our  dearest  memories 
are  in  and  about  it.  It  is  ours.  We 
conquered  it  from  the  wilderness  and 
then  preserved  it  from  the  hand  of  an 
alien  despoiler.  Where  we  have  cleared 
it  there  is  no  soil  on  the  footstool  so  good, 
so  God-blessed  with  life-giving  waters  and 
sunshine,  so  quick  to  respond  to  wise 
treatment.  It  has  seen  its  years  of 
depression  and  its  years  of  plenty,  but  its 
years  of  depression  have  been  mainly 
the  direct  results  of  human  incompetence, 
not  of  soil  incapacity.  As  the  years  go  on 
and  the  density  of  our  population  in- 
creases, I  think  I  can  see  a  brighter  for- 
tune for  these  glorious,  everlasting  hills 
and    broad   valleys   than   ever   the   past 


recorded.  And,  somehow,  I  want'oui 
own  sons  and  daughters  to  reap  th( 
benefits  of  their  fathers'  and  mothers 
sacrifices,  not  to  barter  away  their  ricr 
inheritances  of  independence  and  con 
tentment  midst  plenty  and  wholesome 
ness  of  living  for  main  messes  of  perni 
cious  pottage.  Do  you  know,  I  some 
times  think  we  New  Englanders,  w( 
native  Americans  as  a  whole,  to  put  fa 
broadly,  are  not  half  clannish  enough 
That  is  a  prejudicial  word,  I  know 
But  I  use  it  advisedly,  not  narrowly 
however,  but  in  the  sense  it  is  so  wel 
used  by  both  Milton  and  Dryden.  W( 
open  the  door  wide  to  the  stranger  anc 
neglect  our  own.  The  old-time  fervo; 
of  a  common  state  and  national  interesi 
seems  often,  to  me,  to  be  sadly  waning 
Petty  personal  interests  seem  to  domi 
nate  over  the  common  weal.  I  hope  wt 
have  not  builded  in  vain." 

He  paused  and  looked  at  his  auditors 
The  old  doctor  had  settled  down  a  little 
lower  in  his  chair  and,  with  a  quizzing 
look  out  of  his  half-shut  eyes,  he  wai 
laughing  softly.  Constance,  who  ha( 
nestled  down  at  her  father's  side  witl 
one  cheek  against  his  arm,  was  seriou 
faced,  as  if  she  appreciated  the  dee] 
loyalty  that  prompted  the  words,  evei 
if  their  practical  purport  had  no 
yet  penetrated  her  understanding.  Sh 
pressed  her  father's  hand,  and  a  smile  o 
endearment  flashed  from  her  eyes  to  hi 
understandingly.  The  Doctor  made  n 
sound,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  his  vest  ther 
was  perceptible  a  gentle  agitation. 

"  You're  getting  old,  John,"  he  saic 
"  The  blood  at  our  age  grows  sluggisj 
and  that  means  mental  depression.  J 
gill  of  blood  let  and  you'll  feel  all  right 
and  the  old  world  will  take  on  a  ne^l 
aspect. 

'  Ho!  for  the  boot  and  horse,  lad, 
And  'round  the  world  away! 
For  young  blood  must  have  it  course,  lad, 
And  every  dog  his  day,' 

hummed  the  Doctor,  as  he  reached  f( 
his  case.  "  Well,  John,  I  must  '  to  bo( 
and  horse,'  too.  The  old  mare  is  int 
your  corn,  as  it  is,  I'll  warrant." 

"Shouldn't    be    a    bit  surprised,'    a 
sented  John,  rapping  the  ashes  from  h 
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pe  and  depositing  it  on  the  overhead 
fter,  "  but  it's  ground  corn  and  in  the 
anger.  I  saw  one  of  the  boys  leading 
|  round  to  the  stable  half  an  hour  ago. 
unt  Kate  has  got  broiled  chicken  for 
nner.  You've  got  to  stay  and  give 
)ur  expert  opinion  on  them  Wyandotte 
ickerels  we  raised  this  spring.  Leave 
)ur  patients  alone  for  a  little  while  and 
ve  'em  a  chance  to  get  well,"  and,  boy 
shion,  he  took  his  old  friend  by  the 
loulders  and  playfully  propelled  him 
to  the  house. 

Chapter  III 

r^*  LEN  NOBLE  in  all  essentials  was 
_  frankly  a  normal  young  fellow. 
^J  Nevertheless,  when  most  natives 
ere  "  reckoning,"  or  "guessing,"  Glen 
as  "  calculating."  If  a  neighbor  on  his 
ay  to  town  ventured  the  prognostica- 
on  from  his  high  perch  on  top  of  his  load 
"  provender  that  he  "  reckoned  'twould 
lower  before  night,"  Glen  agreed  by 
calc'lating  "  it  might. 
And  so  it  was  that,  several  days  later 
lan  the  one  upon  which  Doctor  Grey 
as  the  guest  of  the  Carters,  Glen  "  cal- 
lated  "  he  would  get  up  the  following 
orning  somewhat  earlier  than  usual, 
,ke  a  lunch,  and  go  up  to  the  mountain 
isture  to  salt  and  see  how  it  fared  with 
bunch  of  yearling  cattle  which  was 
istured  there. 

The  new  day  had  hardly  dawned  when, 
ter  giving  some  parting  directions  as  to 
e  conduct  of  the  farm  work,  he  let 
>wn  the  clattering  bars  and  went  down 

!t  lane,  clad  in  heavy  boots,  a  rough 
eed  suit  and  broad-rimmed  felt  hat, 
unch  in  one  pocket  and  a  shot  bag, 
^d  half  full  of  salt,  dangling  at  his  side, 
rlalf  way  down  the  close-cropped  and 
v-tracked,  willow-bordered  lane  he  was 
eted  from  across  a  bordering  meadow 
Allen  MacLaren,  stumbling  up  barn- 
rd  with  a  huge,  double-armful  of  green 
d,  above  which  his  ruddy  face,  with  its 
ite  galways,  peered  like  a  rising  cloud- 
:ked  moon  above  a  green  hillside. 
'  There'll  be  rain  this  day,  bairn,"  he 
rned  shrilly.  "  The  peacock  scream' t 
t  night  and  there  was  no  dew  on  the 
ss  this  mornt." 


Glen  sniffed  the  air,  as  fresh  and  free 
from  hint  of  storm  as  ever  any  morning 
brewed,  and  laughed  a  friendly  dissent. 

An  hour  later  when  he  reached  the 
vine-clad  entrance  to  the  mountain  pas- 
ture the  first  broad  streak  of  reflected 
crimson  was  on  the  eastern  sky.  The 
woods  were  silent  and  from  the  ground 
rose  a  mingled  breath  of  cool,  dripping 
water,  sweet-scented  fern,  and  pungent 
herbs.  It  was  all  very  still,  very  peace- 
ful, almost  holy. 

Suddenly  the  startled  air  was  vibrant 
with  the  metal  clangor  of  a  bell,  and  a 
young,  sleek-faced  heifer  rose  from  her 
dewy  bed  of  matted  grass  and  leaves 
amid  the  underbrush  a  brief  distance 
away,  first  kneeling  in  obeisance  to  the 
morn,  then  erect,  back  arched,  tail  ludi- 
crously extended,  stretching  her  cramped 
muscles,  jangling  discordant  notes  from 
the  cup-shaped  ball  suspended  from  a  strap 
about  her  wrinkled  neck  at  every  move- 
ment. By  twos  and  threes  the  rest  of 
the  herd  followed  the  leader's  example, 
until  a  score  of  brindled  backs  and  faces 
showed  against  and  amid  the  foliage,  and 
the  calm-eyed  creatures  gazed  stolidly 
at  the  intruder  of  their  verdant  domain. 

On  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  scarred,  gray 
bowlders  that  strewed  the  ground  Glen 
spilt  the  salt  from  the  shot  bag,  and  at 
once  the  eager  creatures  were  jostling 
one  another  over  the  piquant  .repast  or 
tagging  him  from  stone  to  stone,  nosing 
his  hands  and  arms  and  face  as  he 
stooped  to  replenish  the  scattered  heaps 
of  crystal  nuggets,  their  coarse,  pliant 
tongues  audibly  rasping  the  rough  rocks 
with  impatient  relish. 

Refreshed  by  his  brief  rest,  Glen  took 
his  way  again  across  the  little  clearing 
and  into  the  woods.  After  a  long,  hard 
climb  the  cool,  gray  shadow  fell  upon  him 
from  the  summit  rocks  and  the  grass 
gave  way  to  moss  beneath  his  tread.  A 
short  distance  along  level  ground,  a  turn 
to  the  left,  and  there,  on  the  highest  out- 
jutting  ledge  of  the  range,  was  perched  a 
quaint,  little  log  house,  its  knotted  ridge- 
pole and  stone  chimney  serrating  the  sky- 
line, its  one  door  half  open  to  the  entrance 
of  the  genial  sun. 

Originally  the  cabin  had  been  built  by 
loggers,  when,  years  since,  the  mountain 
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pastures  had  been  denuded  of  their  trees. 
Later  it  had  been  preempted  by  Glen  and 
some  boy  friends  at  that  early  period  in 
male  life  when  the  spirit  most  moves  to 
heroics,  and  had  been  adapted  in  turn  to 
a  Crusoe's  hut  on  a  barren  isle,  a  feudal 
castle,  a  ranchman's  cabin  beset  by  In- 
dians, and  Hooker's  headquarters  in  a 
lively  presentation  of  the  battle  of  Look- 
out Mountain.  In  more  recent  seasons 
Glen  had  added  somewhat  to  its  dimen- 
sions, built  the  fireplace,  and  utilized  it  on 
periodic  excursions  amid  the  mountains 
after  small  game,  or  in  quest  of  idle  re- 
laxation from  the  season's  arduous  work. 

He  deposited  the  empty  shot  bag  and 
his  lunch  on  the  table,  tossed  his  dis- 
carded jacket  on  a  rustic  chair,  and  went 
out  to  see  how  the  winter's  winds  and 
snow  had  used  the  little  cabin  and  its 
surroundings. 

He  found  that  the  basin  beneath  the 
spring  which  gushed  from  the  mountain 
side,  that  he  had  hollowed  out  and  lined 
with  much  care,  had  been  drifted  full  of 
leaves  and  broken  boughs,  which  dammed 
the  outlet,  and  that  the  overflown  sur- 
roundings had  thus  been  rendered  a  tem- 
porary quagmire,  over  which  he  was 
forced  to  proceed  hazardously  from  pro- 
jecting stone  to  stone. 

He  at  once  set  about  rectifying  the 
defect  in  drainage,  relieving  the  pool  of  its 
drift,  and  began  the  construction  of  a 
wall,  with  the  rocks  lying  about,  to  ward 
off  a  repetition  of  the  winter's  occurrence. 

It  was  a  somewhat  arduous  under- 
taking, involving  time  and  pains.  He 
worked  steadily,  however,  so  steadily  that 
he  did  not  note  a  vague  subtle  change 
which  had  gradually  come  over  the  day, 
nor  note,  as  he  might  have  done  from  his 
vantage  point,  the  ominous  shape  which 
had  suddenly  rolled  up  out  of  the  south- 
west, brooding  along  the  far  horizon  like 
a  black  monster  crawling  from  its  lair 
to  look  out  over  the  sunlit  landscape 
of  hills  and  plain. 

The  woods  meantime  had  grown 
strangely  quiet.  Glen  seemed  the  only 
living,  audible  being  in  a  world  of  sus- 
pended doubt.  On  the  far  side  of  the 
mountain,  however,  there  were  other 
visitors  to  these  heights, —  a  considerable 
pleasure    party    of    them, —  summer   so- 


journers at  the  village  hotel,  who  had 
selected  this  day  to  do  the  season's  an- 
nual stunt  of  climbing  Sugarloaf  Moun- 
tain. 

How  long  Glen  had  been  absorbed  in 
his  self-imposed  task  he  had  not  reck- 
oned, when,  suddenly,  his  senses  were 
quickened  by  a  low  and  far-off,  muffled 
rumbling,  like  the  sound  of  hurrying 
wheels  over  the  planking  of  a  country 
bridge. 

He  looked  up,  and  for  the  first  time 
perceived  the  impending  storm.  Toss- 
ing the  wet  stone  that  he  held  in  his 
hands  into  its  appointed  place  in  the  wall, 
he  went  to  the  front  of  the  cabin  and 
looked  off.  The  valley  was  blotted  out 
and  a  tempestuous  sea  of  billowing 
clouds  rolled  into  the  void  from  the 
blackening  west.  For  a  few  fleeting 
minutes  the  sun  buffeted  the  flying  clouds 
that  were  scurrying  higher  up  in  the 
troubled  heavens,  then  relinquished  the 
uneven  contest,  and  was  itself  engulfed 
in  the  great,  oncoming  curtain  of  im- 
penetrable  gloom. 

As  Glen  turned  to  retrace  his  way  to 
the  cabin  the  first  outriding  drops  of  rain 
fell  on  his  toil-damp  brow,  and  he  looked 
up,  laughing,  into  the  gale.  This  was 
fun.  He  liked  a  battle  of  the  elements 
and  to  be  so  situated,  high  up  amidst  the 
conflict.  There  would  be  no  question 
of  his  safety  at  home.  The  folks  there 
knew  well  enough  his  self-reliance  in  an 
emergency,  and  he  had  intimated  to  them 
his  intention  to  go  up  to  the  cabin  after 
salting  the  stock.  Often  he  had  spent  a 
night  abroad  with  less  shelter  than  the 
little  log  building  afforded  and,  if  needs 
be,  he  could  pass  another  without  dis- 
comfort. 

He  groped  his  way  in  the  fast  gather- 
ing darkness,  over  the  rocks  and  amid  the 
vines  that  cloaked  them,  to  the  cabin 
and  went  in,  lighting  the  candle  that  ar 
empty  bottle  held,  and  prepared  to  set  d 
blaze  going  on  the  shadowy  hearth. 

Suddenly  the  storm  broke;  the  rain1 
lashed  by  the  on-rioting  winds  came  irj 
blinding  sheets  of  spray;  lightning  veinecj 
the  tumultuous  clouds  and  the  thundej 
spoke  close  at  hand. 

Glen  went  to  the  little  window  and 
shaping    his    hands    on    either    side    hi 
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:emples  to  shut  out  the  candle  light,  he 
veered  up  into  the  blackness.  Not  even 
;he  wind-tossed  boughs  of  the  great  oak 
:hat  sheltered  the  cabin  were  discernible. 
Ele  was  about  to  turn  back  into  the 
-oom,  but  paused  abruptly. 

He  could  have  almost  sworn  he  had 
leard  a  faint,  prolonged  "  halloo." 

He  stood  intently  listening.  But  now 
le  heard  only  the  swirl  and  down-pour 
)f  the  rain  and  wild  swish  of  the  tempest 
is  it  met  the  resistance  of  the  sturdy 
Avails .  He  lowered  his  arm  and  smiled 
it  himself  for  his  imaginings,  and  went 
3ack  to  tend  the  sputtering  coffee-pot, 
:hat  he  had  garnered  from  the  cup- 
Doard's  store,  and  had  set,  filled,  across 
the  forelogs  on  the  blazing  hearth. 

But  his  keen  sense  of  hearing,  that 
reasoning  had  beguiled  him  into  dis- 
trusting, had  not  deceived  him.  It  was 
i  cry  that  he  had  heard  faintly;  a  long, 
wild  cry  for  help,  that  the  tempestuous 
wind  had  taken  and  toyed  with  up  and 
down  the  storm-swept  aisles  of  woods 
and  flung  at  last,  too  frail  for  recogni- 
tion, against  the  window  of  the  cabin. 

Scarce  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  along 
the  mountain  shelf,  where  the  stark,  black 
line  of  the  rocky  fastness,  stiff  and  hard 
igainst  the  hurtling,  saffron- tin  ted,  wind- 
swept clouds,  fell  suddenly  away  into  an 
impenetrable  abyss;  on  the  very  brink, 
Doised  as  when,  an  instant  before,  a 
ightning  flash  had  revealed  her  peril, a  girl 
stood  motionless,  her  hands  pressed  to 
ler  throbbing  temples,  staring,  wild- 
iyed  into  the  sea  of  darkness. 

Another  blinding  lightning  flash  and  she 
cringed  back  from  the  canyon's  yawning 
|arink,  kneeling,  hands  pressed  to  her  ears, 
vaiting  the  deafening  crash  and  roll  of 
i:hunder  that  seemed  to  shake  the  very 
mountains.  Then  panting,  breathless, 
errified,  she  sprang  away  through  the 
larkness  with  the  swiftness  of  a  fawn, 
)lunging  now  and  then  into  gullies,  slip- 
)ing,  leaping,  striving  in  a  wild,  par- 
oxysm of  dread  to  outrun  the  storm. 

The  serpentine  shelf  or  shoulder  of  the 
aountain  over  which  Glen  had  come  and 
yhich  the  girl  was  unconsciously  fol- 
Dwing  in  her  mad  flight,  curved  to  the 
nountain's  brink  before  it  forked,  and 
ust  as  her  unguided  steps  were  taking  her 


to  a  certain  death  amid  the  trees  and 
bowlders  a  hundred  feet  below,  the  skies 
and  earth  were  lit  again  with  flame. 

Again  she  saw  the  picture  of  precipice 
and  far-down  ridge,  swirling  clouds  and 
tossing  tree  tops,  and  stopped  in  time. 

Her  hands  felt  the  wet  and  jagged 
outlines  of  a  bowlder,  and  she  leaned 
against  it,  her  other  hand  pressed  against 
her  heaving  breast.  Again  she  called; 
loud  and  long,  her  girlish  voice  exerted 
to  its  utmost.  But  the  gale  took  it  from 
her  lips  and  hurled  it  up  and  lost  it  on 
the  fleeing  clouds.  She  raised  her  head 
and  listened  attentively,  though  keenly 
conscious  that  it  was  impossible  that  she 
should  be  heard  by  any  friend. 

She  was  a  tall  lithe  girl,  and  she  stood 
at  a  strained  uprightness,  her  cheeks 
flushed,  her  delicate  crimson  lips  slightly 
parted,  the  luster  of  her  fallen  hair 
reflecting  the  lightning  when  it  flashed. 
To  her  strained  eyes  it  seemed  as  though 
the  clouds  grew  denser,  and  the  zigzag 
flames  of  angry  lightning,  playing  in  the 
sea  of  gloom  below,  fascinated  her  with 
its  cruel  sport. 

Suddenly  the  mountain  summit  seemed 
rent  in  twain  by  a  blinding  bolt.  Myriads 
of  steely  flames  rushed  up  the  blue-lit 
clouds  like  liquid  fire.  Out  from  the  im- 
penetrable gloom  of  heaven  there  darted 
swiftly  a  scarlet  globe  of  flame  that 
seemed,  for  one  long  moment,  to  poise 
itself  on  the  mountain  top,  outlining  the 
tossing  trees  like  hairy,  giant  hands 
beckoning,  warning,  or  wrung  in  horror. 
Then  the  mountain  reeled,  and  the  great 
majestic  oak  that  Fate  had  singled  out 
to  be  the  instrument  in  the  scheme  of 
things  that  are,  lurched  forward  like  a 
gladiator  not  afraid  to  die,  and  hurled 
its  massive  shape  down  the  slope. 

Before  the  scarred  and  blackened  end 
of  one  of  its  great  broken  limbs  had 
reached  the  girl,  standing  numbed  and 
motionless  on  the  chasm's  brink,  she  had 
not  time,  if  power,  to  cry  out  or  spring 
away.  Without  sound  or  even  knowl- 
edge as  to  what  it  was  that  dealt  the  cruel 
blow,  she  sank  down  in  the  darkness,  and 
the  storm  swept  on,  over  gorge  and  cliff 
and  along  the  wooded  steeps,  careless  and 
uncaring  of  the  pitiful  victim  of  its  fury. 
(To  be  continued.^ 
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By  CHARLES  H.  GLIDDEN 


THIRTY  odd  years  ago  on  a  bright 
autumn  day  a  young  man  saun- 
tered down  Boylston  Street  and 
entered  the  grounds  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute     of     Technology.     There     was 
nothing   strange   about    this    occurrence 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  young  man  was 
a,  freshman  and  carried  in  his  hand  a  cane. 
He  was  from  a  town  as  distant  in  the 
:ountry  as  Milford,  and,  in  his  innocent 
youth,  he  was  not  aware  that  under  a 
:ustom  of  many  years  freshmen  were  not 
supposed    to    wear    canes.     There    were 
several  young  men  standing  about  the 
steps  of  the  building,  who,  being  sopho- 
nores,  were  acquainted  with  the  custom. 
3ne  of  them  full  of  the  confidence  of 
youth,  and  assuming  probably  that  the 
ict  was  a  challenge,  determined  to  uphold 
:he  unwritten  law  of  the  upper  classmen. 
jrhe  freshman,  who  was  an  unassuming 
ad,  but  of  independent  ideas,  stood  upon 
lis  rights  and   undertook   to  retain  his 
:ane.     This  event  occurred  so  long  ago 
hat  it  will  be  pardonable  to  omit  the  de- 
tails of  this  conflict  of  opinion  and  simply 
J  o  record  the  fact  that,  shortly  after,  the 
voung  freshman   continued   on   his   un- 
uffled  way  with  his  cane  while  the  sopho- 
nore  sought  the  seclusion  of  his  room  to 
neditate  upon  the  uncertainty  attending 
[he  outcome  of  mundane  purposes  and  to 
earrange  his  clothing. 
i  The    young    freshman    was    Eben    S. 
)raper,  then  sixteen  years  old,  and  the 
icident  illustrates  in  a  certain  sense  the 
haracteristic    firmness    of    the    Acting 
governor  of  this  Commonwealth  to  stand 
3r  what  he  considers  the  right  regardless 
f  consequences.     It  was  this  element  of 
is   character    to    which    United    States 
enator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  alluded  in 
recent  speech  when  he  spoke  of  him  as 


"A  brave,  courageous,  high-minded 
man,  who  can  look  defeat  in  the  face  and 
watch  departing  votes  with  a  smile, 
rather  than  sacrifice  a  principle  to  avoid 
the  one  or  retain  the  other."  While 
never  a  brilliant  student,  young  Draper 
early  adopted  one  principle  to  which  he 
consistently  adhered;  namely,  that 
school  was  a  place  in  which  to  behave 
and  study,  not  because  he  considered  him- 
self particularly  good,  but  for  the  reason 
that,  after  careful  consideration  of  the 
question,  he  believed  it  the  right  thing 
to  do. 

When  he  had  completed  his  course  at  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  he  entered  the 
shops  of  his  father,  the  late  George 
Draper,  at  Hopedale,  as  a  common  work- 
man. He  labored  every  day  at  his  tasks 
for  two  years,  taking  only  the  usual  two 
weeks'  vacation.  His  hours  were  the 
same  as  those  of  the  other  men  in  the 
shops  and  his  work  was  exactly  like  that 
of  those  in  the  same  department  with 
him.  By  this  course  of  training  he  be- 
came expert  in  the  various  details  of  the 
business.  After  this  practical  experience 
in  the  shops,  he  secured  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  workings  of  cotton  machinery 
in  the  mills  of  Lowell,  Manchester,  and 
other  New  England  manufacturing  cities, 
so  that  he  was  perfectly  at  home  either  in 
the  cotton  mill  or  in  the  machine  shops 
where  textile  machinery  was  made. 

He  was  very  much  interested  in  sports 
of  all  kinds  and  played  on  the  baseball 
nine,  organized  from  the  workmen  in  the 
Draper  factory.  To-day  he  is  as  much 
interested  in  sports  as  ever,  but  his 
special  form  of  diversion  now  is  golf,  in 
which  he  indulges  whenever  the  cares  of 
office  permit. 

Few  men  have  been  as  active  in  the 
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affairs  of  the  Commonwealth  as  Mr. 
Draper.  He  has  been  interested  in  pub- 
lic matters  for  many  years.  He  believes 
in  doing  thoroughly  whatever  he  under- 
takes. It  was  in  1892  when  he  assumed 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  Republican 
State  Committee.  He  went  about  the 
work  of  organizing  the  party,  at  that 
time  very  much  in  need  of  such  a  process, 
in  a  systematic  and  thorough  manner,  as 
he  had  always  gone  about  his  private 
business.  That  was  the  year  when  the 
whole  country  went  with  a  landslide  to 
Cleveland  for  President.  In  Massachu- 
setts William  E.  Russell  was  re-elected 
Governor  by  a  very  much  reduced  ma- 
jority, President  Harrison  carried  the 
state  by  a  substantial  plurality,  and  ten 
Republican  Congressmen  out  of  thirteen 
were  elected  where  there  had  been  pre- 
viously seven  Democrats  to  six  Republi- 
cans. Massachusetts  made  a  greater 
Republican  record  than  any  other  state 
in  that  year. 

In  1896  the  Republicans  of  the  state 
elected  Mr.  Draper  a  delegate-at-large 
to  the  National  Convention  at  St.  Louis, 
and  he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  state 
delegation.  This  was  the  year  when  the 
free  silver  wave  swept  over  the  country 
with  such  tremendous  force.  Many  of 
the  delegates  to  the  Republican  Con- 
vention from  Western  states  favored  the 
adoption  of  a  free  silver  plank  in  the 
Republican  platform.  The  Eastern  dele- 
gates were  largely  in  favor  of  the  single 
gold  standard.  When  the  Massachu- 
setts delegation  reached  St.  Louis  the 
situation  looked  decidedly  dangerous  to 
the  advocates  of  the  gold  standard.  The 
air  seemed  to  be  charged  with  the  free 
silver  idea.  Mr.  Draper,  as  chairman 
of  the  Massachusetts  delegation,  imme- 
diately called  a  conference  and  began  to 
organize  the  gold  standard  men  and 
started  a  canvass  of  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  National  Convention.  His 
energy  and  enthusiasm  were  contagious, 
and  greatly  assisted  in  the  work  to  be 
done. 

While  this  canvass  was  going  on,  a 
young  newspaper  correspondent  visited 
the  Massachusetts  headquarters  and  in- 
quired for  Senator  Lodge.  As  Mr.  Lodge 
was  not  present,  he  asked  for  the  chair- 


man of  the  delegation  and  was  introduced 
to  Mr.  Draper.  To  him  he  made  the 
statement  that  he  was  satisfied  the  Mas- 
sachusetts men  knew  more  about  what 
the  financial  resolution  was  to  be  than  the 
delegates  from  any  other  state,  and 
sought  to  ascertain  what  it  was  to  be. 
Mr.  Draper  stated  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  Convention  would  adopt  a  gold  plank. 
The  correspondent  admitted  that  this 
was  the  right  thing  for  the  Republican 
party  to  do  because  it  believed  in  gold, 
but  said  that  it  would  probably  result  in 
a  bolt  and  the  party  would  be  defeated 
in  November.  To  this  Mr.  Draper  re- 
plied that  whenever  the  Republican 
party  had  stood  for  what  it  believed  to  be 
right  it  had  been  successful  and  would  be 
that  fall;  that  the  Democratic  party  in 
its  convention  soon  to  be  held  in  Chicago, 
would  declare  for  free  silver  and  that  there 
would  be  a  greater  bolt  from  this  than 
from  the  Republican  Convention.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion adopted  the  gold  plank  and  won  the 
election. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  after  this  inter- 
view that  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention nominated  this  very  man,  this 
correspondent  of  the  Omaha  Times- 
Herald,  William  J.  Bryan,  for  President, 
and  the  whole  world  knows  the  result. 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  War  in 
1898,  Mr.  Draper  was  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Volunteer  Aid  Associa- 
tion, and  into  this  work  he  carried  the 
same  zeal  and  enthusiasm  which  has  char- 
acterized everything  he  has  undertaken. 
The  officers  of  the  Association  were  the 
originators  of  the  idea  of  hospital  ships. 
They  purchased  and  equipped  the  hospi- 
tal ship,  "Bay  State,"  sent  it  to  the 
front  to  bring  home  our  wounded  men, 
and  since  then  the  idea  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Navy  Department  and  proven  to 
be  of  the  greatest  advantage  and  benefit. 

He  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  in  1905,  and  the 
present  year  has,  for  several  months,  been 
Acting  Governor  during  the  period  in 
which  Governor  Guild  has  been  incapaci- 
tated by  illness.  In  this  capacity  it  is 
probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  by 
means  of  vetoes  which  he  has  interposed, 
and    his   well-known    attitude    on   other 
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measures,  he  has  saved  the  tax  payers 
an  annual  charge  of  more  than  $200,000. 
In  the  past,  recess  committees  whose 
deliberations  were  at  least  of  doubtful 
value,  have  cost  the  Commonwealth  a 
considerable  amount  of  money.  By 
reason  of  his  known  views  in  regard  to 
these  committees  there  were  none  pro- 
posed this  year  and  therefore  none  ap- 
pointed. He  has  shown  absolute  in- 
difference in  his  acts  as  Governor  as  to 
what  effect  they  would  have  upon  his 
political  future.  He  has  striven  to  be 
governed  absolutely  by  the  question  of 
whether  measures  proposed  were  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  State. 

The  splendid  executive  ability  of  Mr. 
Draper  was  shown  at  the  time  of  the 
Chelsea  Eire,  which  occurred  while  he  was 
Acting  Governor.  He  was  on  his  way 
to  Hopedale  in  his  auto  Sunday  when 
smoke  called  his  attention  to  it.  He  had 
gone  but  a  short  distance  when  the  great 
rolling  clouds  of  smoke  attracted  his 
attention,  and  recognizing  at  once  that 
it  was  an  extraordinary  conflagration,  he 
turned  back  to  Boston,  thinking  there 
might  be  work  for  the  Acting  Governor. 
He  got  into  communication  at  once  with 
Chelsea  and  the  needs  of  the  city  were 
immediately  apparent.  Before  night 
state  troops  were  on  the  scene  and  food 
had  been  transported  to  the  city  for  the 
homeless  people.  Before  midnight  a 
thousand  state  militiamen  patrolled  the 
city.  Sunday  night  Mr.  Draper  per- 
sonally guaranteed  $20,000  to  the  relief 
fund.  Monday  morning  a  Relief  Com- 
mittee was  organized  at  the  State  House 
which  raised  $400,000  to  take  care  of 
those  burned  out  by  the  fire. 


In  addition  to  these  things,  Mr.  Draper 
has  served  as  a  member  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  as  a  trustee  of  the  Peter 
Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  vice-president 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion for  the  Relief  of  San  Francisco, 
President  and  one  of  the  governors  of 
the  Exchange  Club,  trustee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  chair- 
man of  the  Roger  Wolcott  Memorial 
Association,  chairman  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Delegation  to  the  Nashville  Exposi- 
tion, president  of  the  Republican  Club  of 
Massachusetts,  and  a  director  in  various 
cotton  mills,  shoe  companies,  industrial 
and  business  enterprises,  as  well  as  a 
director  in  several  banks  and  trust 
companies. 

Mr.  Draper  with  his  brother,  George  A. 
Draper,  has  built  a  very  handsome  Uni- 
tarian church  in  Hopedale,  a  beautiful 
piece  of  architecture  in  stone,  as  a  me- 
morial to  their  father  and  mother.  Mr. 
Draper  and  his  wife  some  years  ago 
presented  to  the  town  of  Milford  a  finely 
equipped  hospital,  which  is  one  of  the 
model  institutions  of  the  town.  He  is  a 
member  of  its  board  of  managers,  and 
takes  a  deep  interest  in  its  work. 

He  married,  in  1883,  Miss  Nancy  Bris- 
tow,  daughter  of  the  late  General  Benja- 
min Helm  Bristow,  of  New  York,  who 
was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  and  a  candidate  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1876.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren, Benjamin  Helm  Bristow,  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  Dorothy,  seventeen, 
and  Eben  S.,  Jr.,  fifteen. 


GEORGE  LEAVENS  LILLEY,  CONNECTICUT'S  REPUBLICAN 

NOMINEE 

By  J.  OLIN  HOWE 


George  Leavens  Lilley,  of  Water- 
bury,  who  for  three  terms  has  been  rep- 
jesentative  at  large  from  Connecticut  in 
I  he  national  House  of  Reperesentatives 


and  has  now  been  nominated  by  the 
Republican  party  for  governor  of  that 
state,  is  a  typical  New  Englander.  Born 
in   Oxford,   Mass.,  forty-nine  years  ago 


Representative  George  L.  Lileey 
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the  third  of  last  August,  of  that  pure 
Yankee  strain  from  which  have  come  so 
many  of  the  men  who  have  left  their 
impress  on  the  affairs  of  this  nation  in  its 
first  hundred  years,  his  early  life  on  the 
farm  was  not  so  different  from  that  of 
other  boys  in  like  circumstances.  While 
not  exactly  a  self-made  man  in  the 
common  acceptance  of  the  term  —  in 
that  his  life  story  includes  no  rise  from 
poverty  —  he  is  justly  proud  of  the  fact 
that  whatever  he  has  accomplished  or 
possesses  is  due  to  his  own  efforts.  Keen 
insight,  untiring  energy,  loyalty  to  friends 
and  principles,  going  in  to  win ;  these  are 
the  qualities  which  have  made  him  a 
successful  business  man,  brought  him  the 
financial  emoluments  which  should  ac- 
company success  and  led  his  fellow  citizens 
to  honor  him  with  public  office. 

He  in  no  wise  belittles  the  value  of  a 
proper  choice  of  grandfathers,  but  a  little 
picture  which  shows  the  young  Lilley 
in  knickerbockers  and  knitted  tippet,  with 
a  milk  can  in  either  hand,  is  far  dearer  to 
the  man  who  seems  likely  to  be  the  next 
governor  of  Connecticut  than  the  water 
color  of  his  family  coat  of  arms  which 
hangs  on  the  same  wall  in  his  library,  and 
a  favorite  verse,  after  relating  the  fine- 
ness of  having  ancestors  in  whose  records 
one  can  take  pride,  concludes  thus, — 
"But  we  shall  never  rise  to  fame 
On  anything  that  they  have  done." 

Mr.  Lilley  was  educated  in  the  Oxford 
public  schools  and  at  the  Worcester  High 
School.  He  had  had  one  year  at  the 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  and  was 
on  his  way  to  a  technical  profession  when 
fate  interposed  and  his  father's  failing 
health  obliged  him  to  leave  his  schooling 
■  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the  farm, 
iwith  which  he  had  for  long  had  much  to 
do,  and  of  a  retail  meat  business  which 
the  elder  Lilley  had  been  conducting. 
Evidently  fate  knew  what  she  was  about. 
The  boy  getting  along  toward  manhood 
showed  the  same  sterling  qualities  which 
had  caused  the  youngster  to  persist  at 
school  even  when  his  teacher  had  to  ex- 
cuse the  falling  of  the  curly  head  on  his 
desk  in  nature's  insistence  on  making  up 
some  of  the  sleep  which  the  duties  of  the 
milk  route  had  robbed  him  of. 

It  was  before  this  that  he  had  shown 


his  mettle  by  the  charter  of  a  Cape  Cod 
sailing  vessel  and  a  trip  to  Nova  Scotia 
for  a  shipload  of  potatoes,  which  were 
sold  at  a  fine  profit  in  Massachusetts. 
Young  Lilley  was  but  seventeen  at  the 
time.  The  business  his  father  had  been 
obliged  to  hand  over  to  him  was  wound 
up  after  a  while  and  the  son  went  to 
Worcester,  where  he  drove  a  delivery 
team  for  a  wholesale  meat  house  which 
handled  the  product  of  the  Swifts,  then 
in  the  beginnings  of  their  Chicago  packing 
business.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Lilley 
and  the  Swifts  became  acquainted  and 
they  realized  his  worth. 

Later,  he  was  taken  into  partnership 
in  Connecticut,  went  to  manage  the 
branch  house  which  they  were  establish- 
ing in  Waterbury,  Conn.  The  firm  was  es- 
tablished as  Lilley,  Swift  and  Company,  in 
Waterbury,  and  he  became  a  full-fledged 
business  man  when  but  twenty-one  years 
old.  Even  so,  the  bare  fact  meant  little, 
and  his  unflagging  energy  and  never 
ending  industry  are  what  have  made  it 
count. 

He  is  not  much  of  a  believer  in  corpora- 
tions, though  of  course  recognizing  the 
necessity  for  their  existence,  and  the 
personal  equation  looms  large  in  his 
calculations.  He  doesn't  own  a  share  of 
corporation  stock  and  can't  be  induced 
to  purchase  one.  Real  estate  is  his  in- 
vestment for  such  money  as  he  doesn't 
need  in  his  business. 

Congressman  Lilley's  entrance  into 
politics  was  largely  accidental.  The  se- 
lectmen of  the  then  town  of  Waterbury 
were  not  spending  the  town  money  eco- 
nomically and  he  and  others  attended  one 
of  those  town  meetings  which  are  extinct 
there  now  in  order  to  protest.  He  made 
a  most  vigorous  presentation  of  the  situa- 
tion and  wound  up  by  offering  to  take 
over  the  care  of  the  town  roads  and  the 
town  poor  for  the  following  year  at  far 
lower  figures  than  they  had  cost  for  the 
previous  year.  This  started  an  agitation 
for  consolidation  of  city  and  town,  and 
Mr.  Lilley  was  urged  to  run  for  the  state 
legislature  and  reluctantly  consented. 
He  received  a  rousing  majority  and  ac- 
complished the  desired  consolidation. 

His  fitness  for  public  life  was  at  once 
apparent,  and  he  himself  soon  realized 
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that  he  liked  politics.  His  taking  per- 
sonality brought  him  warm  friendships 
among  public  men  at  once,  and  from 
that  legislative  session  in  1901  to  now 
he  has  been  a  leading  figure  in  Connecticut 
Republicanism  and  a  factor  of  importance 
in  the  inner  councils  of  the  party.  There 
was  a  bitter  railroad  fight  in  that  session, 
—  over  an  effort  by  the  New  York,  New 
Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad  to  keep 
the  weaker  Connecticut  Western  from 
completing  a  link  into  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  thus  getting  into  the  position  to 
carry  through  Western  freight  bound 
for  Boston, —  and  his  membership  on 
the  Committee  on  Railroads,  where  the 
New  Haven  road  finally  won  out  by  but 
one  vote,  made  Lilley  the  object  of  an 
attack  such  as  is  seldom  seen.  He  be- 
lieved the  small  road  in  the  right,  stood 
by  it  through  thick  and  thin  until  it  was 
finally  defeated.  This  established  his 
character  and  made  him  a  host  of  friends. 

The  following  year  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  by  one  of  those  big  majorities 
his  popularity  with  the  voters  always 
gets  him,  and  his  course  in  the  national 
legislative  body  has  been  as  straight- 
forward and  clean  cut  as  in  the  state 
legislature.  He  can't  abide  a  grafter 
and  can't  understand  why  the  same 
businesslike  methods  which  make  private 
business  successful  shouldn't  be  employed 
with  the  public  business.  Very  early  in 
his  Congressional  career  he  showed  his 
fellow  members  that  they  need  not  ex- 
pect him  to  remain  complaisant  when 
matters  don't  look  just  right.  Before 
he  had  been  in  Congress  a  month  he 
prevented  Honolulu  from  being  saddled 
with  an  extravagant  electric  lighting 
contract,  and  he  has  gone  after  the 
vSouthern  Railway  mail  subsidy,  the 
print  paper  trust,  extravagance  in  gov- 
ernment departments,  the  free  seed  graft 
irregularities  in  the  navy  department, 
and  the  maintenance  of  useless  naval 
stations  and  other  matters  in  the  same 
energetic  way,  hewing  to  the  line  without 
watching  the  chips. 

The  submarine  inquiry  was  of  a  piece 


with  these  other  affairs,  except  that  to 
Mr.  Lilley  it  seemed  a  worse  situation 
existed.  That  whole  incident  is  of  too 
recent  occurrence  to  call  for  extended 
comment.  A  few  men  in  Connecticut 
persist  in  a  distorted  view  of  the  matter, 
but  the  majority  find  their  feeling  well 
expressed  in  the  words  of  one  of  Mr. 
Lilley's  attorneys,  who  seconded  his 
nomination  for  governor.  "The  inves- 
tigating committee,"  said  he,  "put  two 
witnesses  on  the  stand  the  first  day, 
Captain  Hobson  and  Congressman  Lilley, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  their  testimony 
admitted  that  Mr.  Lilley  had  made  out 
a  prima  facie  case.  The  rest  of  the 
investigation  was  devoted  to  the  effort 
to  investigate  out  of  Mr.  Lilley's  mind 
the  conclusions  on  which  it  was  based." 

Few  men  in  public  life  have  less  in 
their  record  to  furnish  grounds  for  attack, 
and  this  accounts  for  such  attacks  as 
have  been  made  on  Mr.  Lilley  in  connec- 
tion with  the  submarine  inquiry,  this  and 
the  fact  that  a  hit  bird  flutters.  The 
only  other  definite  attack  that  has  been 
made  on  him  was  based  on  his  assumed 
connection  with  the  so-called  beef  trust 
when  he  first  ran  for  Congress,  but  he 
readily  convinced  the  public  that  he  was 
but  a  meat  salesman  who  was  obliged 
to  get  his  meats  in  Chicago  and,  if  victims 
existed,  he  was  as  much  the  victim  of  the 
beef  trust  as  the  retailer  or  consumer. 

Personally  Mr.  Lilley  is  a  genial,  agree- 
able, approachable  man,  with  no  airs  or 
aloofness  whatever,  popular  in  his  clubs 
and  lodges  and  in  social  life  generally. 
He  has  three  sons  who  do  him  and  Mrs. 
Lilley  credit,  two  of  whom  are  in  Yale 
and  the  other  a  naval  midshipman.  One 
of  his  chief  characteristics  is  his  abiding 
love  for  and  faith  in  Connecticut.  Every 
cent  he  has  in  the  world  is  invested  in 
Connecticut  and  he  feels  for  his  adopted 
state  the  love  of  a  native  son.  This  may 
be  accounted  for  to  some  extent  by  the 
fact  that  his  maternal  grandfather  was 
an  Eastern  Connecticut  man  and  he 
spent  more  or  less  time  in  the  state  as  a 
boy. 
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HON.  GEORGE  HERBERT  PROUTY,  GOVERNOR  -  ELECT  OF 

VERMONT 

By  ARTHUR  F.  STONE 


Hon.  George  Herbert  Prouty,  who  was 
elected  governor  of  Vermont  on  Sep- 
tember l.by  a  plurality  exceeding  thirty 
thousand,  is  a  typical  Vermonter  and  has 
always  resided  in  Newport,  where  he  was 
born  March  4,  1862.  He  comes  of  good 
native  stock,  his  father  having  been  one 
of  ;.the  first  male  children  born  in  that 
town  which  surrounds  the  southern  shore 
of  Lake  Memphremagog.  After  gradu- 
ating from  the  Newport  High  School, 
he  entered  St.  Johnsbury  Academy, 
and  finished  his  education  at  the  Bryant 
&  Stratton  Business  College,  at  Boston. 
When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  entered 
the  employ  of  his  father,  who  with  O.  C. 
Miller  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  lumber.  In  1885  he  entered  this  firm, 
which  has  become  under  wise  and  success- 
ful management  one  of  the  largest  lumber 
concerns  in  northern  New  England,  own- 
ing large  plants  in  Canada  and  Maine, 
besides  the  big  mills  at  Newport.  Since 
Mr.  Prouty  entered  the  firm  he  has  seen 
its  annual  output  increase  from  $150,000 
to  over  $1,000,000,  and  much  of  this 
growth  has  been  due  to  Mr.  Prouty's 
energy    and    successful    business    habits. 

In  his  town  and  community  he  has 
ever  been  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand, 
in  the  management  of  municipal  affairs, 
in  promoting  any  philanthropic  enter- 
prise, and  in  the  Congregational  church, 
where  he  may  be  found  in  the  quartette 
choir  every  Sunday.  He  has  held  many 
positions  of  trust  in  his  town  and  village 
and  as  chief  of  the  fire  department  may 
be  seen  at  any  fire,  often  taking  great 
risks  to  preserve  property  from  the 
flames. 

His  political  career  has  been  marked 
by  a  continuous  series  of  victories.  In 
1806  he  was  chosen  to  represent  his  town 
in  the  legislature  by  one  of  the  largest 
votes  ever  given  in  town,  defeating  a 
very  popular  candidate  on  the  democratic 
ticket.  In  1904  he  received  the  nomina- 
tion   of    senator    from    Orleans   County 


without  a  vote  in  opposition  at  the  con- 
vention and  was  honored  by  being  chosen 
president  pro  tempore  of  that  body.  In 
a  three-cornered  contest  for  the  office 
of  lieutenant-governor  in  the  state  con- 
vention of  1906  he  won  out  there,  and 
made  many  friends  in  the  legislature  that 
year  by  his  uniform  courtesy  and  dignity 
as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate. 
A  warm  personal  friend  of  Governoi 
Fletcher  D.  Proctor  and  in  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  the  Governor's  reform  meas- 
ures, it  came  about  very  naturally  that 
his  friends  should  urge  him  to  become  the 
candidate  for  governor  this  year,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  Vermont 
Republicans  had  not  in  recent  years  been 
promoting  their  lieutenant-governors. 
In  the  somewhat  strenuous  campaign 
for  the  nomination  of  governor  Mr. 
Prouty  was  victorious,  and  he  was  en- 
dorsed at  the  polls  on  election  day  by  a 
majority  that  was  several  thousand  votes 
above  that  generally  given  the  repub- 
lican ticket  in  a  presidential  year. 

When  the  legislature  meets  at  Mont- 
pelier  in  October  Mr.  Prouty  will  be  in 
augurated  governor  and  hold  this  office 
for  the  next  two  years.  He  comes  to  the 
office  splendidly  equipped  for  the  place, 
and  with  a  wide  knowledge  of  statecraft 
obtained  by  faithful  service  as  repre- 
sentative, senator,  and  lieutenant- 
governor.  He  will  give  the  state  a  busi- 
ness administration,  free  from  frills  on 
the  one  hand  and  from  useless  red  tape 
on  the  other.  It  will  be  an  administra- 
tion that  will  be  a  credit  to  the  state  ol 
which  he  is  so  proud  and  another  step 
towards  the  realization  of  the  "New 
Vermont." 

Mr.  Prouty's  home  life  is  ideal,  and  in 
his  spacious  and  sightly  house,  which 
commands  an  inspiring  view  of  Lake 
Memphremagog,  Mrs.  Prouty  entertains 
their  many  friends  with  that  charming 
hospitality  which  all  who  have  sharec 
recall  with  keen  delight. 


Hon.  Bert  M.  Fernald 
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BERT  M.  FERNALD,  GOVERNOR-ELECT  OF  MAINE 

By  ARTHUR  G.  STAPLES 


The  advent  of  Bert  M.  Fernald  into 
Maine  political  life  has  made  a  stir.  For 
four  years  Mr.  Fernald  has  represented 
the  dissenters  from  Republican  machine 
rule  —  his  nomination  at  the  Republican 
Convention  at  Bangor  on  June  30th  being 
the  culmination  of  a  campaign  which 
began  without  organization  and  ended 
in  a  nomination  by  acclamation  after 
two  hard-fought  political  canvasses. 

The  personality  of  a  man  who  can  do 
such  a  turn  as  this  unto  the  old  time 
political  leaders  of  Maine  ought  to  be 
interesting. 

And  Mr.  Fernald  is  interesting.  About 
fifty  years  old;  built  on  the  William  H. 
Taft  order  of  architecture ;  smooth  shaven ; 
bright-eyed  and  smiling-faced ;  glad  to 
see  you  no  matter  who  you  are ;  inclined 
to  assent  to  all  your  assertions  from  pure 
good  nature  but  withholding  his  own 
opinions  until  he  feels  it  essential  to 
express  them;  honest  in  every  fiber; 
liberal  in  his  views;  tireless  in  energy; 
impervious  to  criticism;  a  delightful 
companion  and  a  true  friend.  Such  is 
Mr.  Fernald  outwardly.  Few  people 
know  him  in  any  other  aspect.  "A  good 
fellow  and  not  deep"  is  the  way  they  put 
it.  Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake. 
Mr.  Fernald  has  a  pertinacity  of  purpose, 
a  loyalty  to  principle,  and  a  clarity  of 
business  and  political  judgment  that  are 
worthy  to  rank  him  among  the  foremost 
political  leaders  of  New  England;  while 
his  remarkable  political  campaign  in 
Maine  in  August  and  September,  1908, 
in  which  he  delivered  about  seventy-five 
speeches  in  six  weeks,  and  traveled 
thousands  of  miles  by  train,  automobile, 
steamboat,  country  team,  and  on  foot, 
has  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  all  regard- 
less of  party. 

Mr.  Fernald  is  a  distinct  type  of  Maine 
rural  life.  He  lives  on  a  farm  in  West 
Poland,  which  his  great-grandfather 
settled  one  hundred  and  twelve  years  ago. 
He  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age 
and  compelled    to   make    his    own   way. 


He  taught  country  schools  and  became  a 
supervisor.  One  day  he  went  out  West 
and  saw  some  one  can  corn.  He  came 
home;  discovered  that  within  a  radius 
of  fifty  miles  about  his  home  in  West 
Poland  grew  the  sweetest  corn  in  the 
world.  He  organized  a  company  and 
started  in  to  build  corn-canning  factories 
and  to-day  his  firm  controls  a  chain  oJ 
the  finest  factories  in  New  England 
packing  about  three  million  cans  of  corr 
each  season. 

The  business  side  of  the  farmei 
politician  shows  also  in  his  management 
of  creameries,  the  construction  of  tele- 
phone lines,  and  in  the  prosperity  oi 
banking  institutions  in  various  parts  oi 
Maine  in  which  he  is  interested  as  a 
director.  His  relations  with  his  em- 
ployees are  singularly  happy.  He  goes 
by  his  first  name.  Nobody  calls  hin 
anything  but  "Bert."  He  takes  children 
to  ride  in  droves  whenever  he  goes  tc 
town.  He  gives  to  everybody  and  any- 
thing. His  door  is  open  to  every  one,  and 
every  neighbor  swears  loyalty  to  him 
He  works  on  the  farm,  for  he  stands  five 
feet  nine,  weighs  two  hundred  and  forty 
pounds,  and  can  pitch  off  a  load  of  hay 
faster  than  any  other  man  in  his  town, 
He  breeds  coach  horses  and  Holsteins. 
His  stable  is  full  of  speed  which  goes  foi 
the  fun  of  it.  He  "roots"  at  a  base  ball 
game  and  he  never  lets  a  circus  get  out 
of  town  without  taking  all  the  boys  in  the 
neighborhood.  He  drives  over  to  Poland 
Springs  to  see  the  "Ricker  Boys"  every 
Sunday,  and  everybody  at  Poland 
Spring  knows,  esteems,  and  admires  the 
alert,  keen,  active,  and  remarkably  able 
man  who  has  risen  to  be  such  a  factor  in 
the  progressive  element  of  Maine  politi- 
cal life.  He  stood  with  Edward  P. 
Ricker  in  a  remarkable  contest  to  save 
the  lakes  of  Maine.  He  stood  with  Mr. 
Ricker  in  the  contention  for  right  of 
equal  taxation  in  1901.  Alike,  they 
represent  the  spirit  of  protestants  against 
the  machine  in  politics,  and  together  they 
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stand  for  the  popular  verdictr  on  all 
natters  that  touch  the  question  of  public 
equities  or  popular  rights. 

When  Mr.  Fernald  first  served  in  the 
Maine  legislature  he  attracted  attention 
3y  several  able  speeches.  He  has  an 
oratorical  style  somewhat  florid  but  very 
popular.  When  he  was  serving  as  sen- 
itor  from  Androscoggin  in  1901,  he 
presented  the  name  of  William  P.  Frye 
in  a  speech  that  attracted  wide  attention. 

In  1904  he  entered  the  lists  as  a  candi- 
date for  governor  against  William  T. 
2obb,  of  Rockland,  and  Charles  H.  Pres- 
:ott,  of  Biddeford.  That  campaign 
stirred  the  dry  bones  of  Maine  repub- 
licanism. Mr.  Fernald  waged  it  aggres- 
sively. The  platform  was  "Reform 
vvithin  the  republican  party.  Do  your 
)wn  house  cleaning."  He  swept  through 
Vtaine  in  a  whirlwind  campaign  that  very 
learly  broke  the  slate  made  by  the  old- 
ime  leaders.  Nothing  but  frantic  efforts 
vith  the  delegates  on  the  eve  of  the  con- 
tention   saved    the    day    for    Governor 


Cobb.  Four  years  passed  in  which  Mr. 
Fernald  stood  loyally  by  the  adminis- 
tration when  it  deserved  it,  and  hesitated 
not  to  demand  a  square  deal  where  a 
square  deal  was  needed.  He  entered  on 
the  canvass  for  the  nomination  for  gov- 
ernor in  1908,  as  he  had  in  1904,  with  a 
statement  of  principles — a  platform. 
To  Mr.  Fernald 's  influence  many  reforms 
can  be  traced.  He  stands  for  the  same 
progressive  policy  in  public  affairs  now 
as  then.  Into  all  his  dealings,  public  or 
private,  he  carries  the  optimistic,  radiant 
view  of  life.  He  sees  far  and  clearly. 
He  has  perfect  candor.  He  has  delighted 
and  charmed  every  audience  that  he  has 
addressed.  He  has  literally  "made 
votes."  Win  or  lose  in  the  great  battle 
of  Maine  on  September  14th,  he  stood 
forth  as  a  man  "  who  had  made  good  "; 
clear-headed,  honest-hearted,  noble- 
minded  —  a  type  of  the  New  England 
yeomanry  in  public  life  of  which  any 
state  might  be  proud,  a  thinker  and  man 
of  action  in  politics. 


COLONEL  HENRY  BREWER  QUINBY,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE'S 
REPUBLICAN  NOMINEE 

By  GEORGE  H.  MOSES 


New    England    expects    to    send    six 

|!.epublicans    to    represent    her    in    the 

louse  of  Governors  —  if  President  Taf t 

pould  summon  that  body  in  session  — 

(Ind  New  Hampshire's  spokesman  there 

ill   be   Henry    Brewer   Quinby,   whose 

lame  most  people  will   persist  in   pro- 

puncing    labially,  I   imagine,  while  all 

[ho  know   him  will   pronounce   him    a 

orthy  successor    to    the    splendid    line 

Granite  State  executives. 

Colonel  Quinby  is  not  of  New  Hamp- 

dre  birth.     He  was  ' '  raised  ' ' —  as  every 

>od     Yankee      should     be  —  he     was 

raised  "  in  Maine  —  and  is,  I  think,  the 

st  governor  whom  we  have  ever  taken 

|:>m   the   Pine  Tree  State;   though  we 

[ive  sent  them  two  —  one  of  them  being 

at  Governor  Kent  for  whom  the  state 

bnt  in  such  memorable  fashion,  and  the 


other  General  Harris  M.  Plaisted,  who 
twenty-eight  years  ago  was  elected  in  the 
September  polling,  and  thereby  threw  such 
a  scare  into  the  Republicans  on  the  eve 
of  a  presidential  election.  Since  then 
Maine  has  stuck  to  native  stock  entirely 
for  her  governors,  while  New  Hampshire 
has  gone  three  times  beyond  state  lines 
for  her  choice  —  in  1892,  for  Governor 
Smith  (born  in  Vermont),  in  1904,  for 
Governor  McLane  (born  in  Scotland), 
and  now  for  Governor  Quinby  who  first 
saw  the  light  in  Biddeford,  where  his 
father  was  for  many  years  the  agent 
of  large  cotton  mills. 

He  attended  Maine's  leading  college, 
and  at  twenty- three  he  took  his  diploma 
beneath  the  whispering  pines  at  Bruns- 
wick, and  set  himself  to  the  study  of 
medicine  at  Washington.     He   took   his 
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degree,  but  he  never  practiced  the  pro- 
fession. Fate,  instead,  prescribed  for 
him ;  for  he  married,  in  1872,  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Hon.  B.  J.  Cole,  of  Lakeport, 
to  whom  he  became  a  son  indeed,  re- 
lieving him  of  much  of  his  business  cares 
and  ultimately  succeeding  to  the  entire 
management  and  control  of  the  Cole 
Manufacturing  Co.,  makers  of  car  axles, 
castings,  and  special  machinery. 

Because  of  his  business,  Colonel 
Quinby  has  been  accused  of  being  sub- 
servient to  the  "  railroad."  Inasmuch 
as  no  railroad  has  bought  a  dollar's 
worth  of  goods  from  him  for  more  than 
two  years,  the  present  pertinence  of  the 
charge  is  dubious  —  but  the  episode 
shows  the  peculiar  bent  of  some  minds. 
The  man  who  makes  shoes  sells  them  to 
those  who  have  use  for  shoes.  So  the 
man  who  makes  car  axles  sells  them  to 
those  who  use  them.  These  chanced  to 
be  railroads  and  private  car  builders.  It 
is  this  latter  class  of  customers  with 
whom  the  Cole  concern  has  chiefly  dealt 
during  its  existence;  indeed,  the  Laconia 
Car  Co.  has  always  been  glad  to  secure 
its  axles  from  its  neighbor,  and  happily 
is'now  so  busy  that  the  Cole  forges  can 
market  their  product  entirely  within 
their  own  city. 

Mr.  Cole  was  a  pioneer  Republican 
leader  in  New  Hampshire.  Through 
membership  in  the  senate  and  in  the 
governor's  council  he  has  secured  the 
coveted  prefix  to  his  name,  and  this  may 
have  been  one  reason  which  stimulated 
his  son  in  law's  ambition.  At  any  rate, 
within  a  few  years  of  making  his  resi- 
dence in  New  Hampshire,  young  Quinby 
began  to  be  a  familiar  figure  in  our 
politics.  He  entered  into  town  affairs, 
and  twenty-one  years  ago  he  came  to 
the  legislature.  That  was  the  year  of 
the  "railroad  fight,"  where  all  men 
were  on  sides.  Mr.  Quinby's  posi- 
tion was  never  in  doubt.  He  spoke  up 
promptly  and  boldly  for  his  opinions, 
and  has  never  ceased  to  do  so.  In  the 
following  campaign  he  sought  promotion 
to  the  senate.  He  won  the  nomination 
rather  easily,  but  an  election  was  not  so 
sure  in  a  district  reckoned  as  Democratic. 
He  campaigned  it,  though,  some  as  he 
has  this  year  campaigned  for  the  govenor- 


ship,  and  whereas  his  predecessor  hai 
been  a  Democrat,  Quinby  led  his  op 
ponent  by  about  seventy-five  votes 
while  one  hundred  and  fifteen  Prohibi 
tionists  had  voted  their  party  ticket  an 
prevented  a  choice  (majority  being  th 
rule  in  this  matter)  as  the  election  wen 
to  the  legislature,  where  Quinby  wa 
chosen.  There  was  irony  in  this  fate,  fo 
Quinby  had  been  a  lifelong  temperanc 
man ;  and  in  the  senate  was  the  leader  i 
the  successful  resistance  to  an  attempt  t 
weaken  the  prohibitory  system  whic 
then  prevailed  here. 

In  1890,  Colonel  Quinby  was  nom: 
nated  for  the  executive  council,  and  hi 
canvass  was  again  a  severe  one.  Tha 
was  the  year  of  Republican  disaster,  an 
the  party  triumph  in  New  Hampshii 
was  most  toilsomely  achieved.  It  : 
noteworthy,  however,  that  in  the  go\ 
enor's  council  of  that  year  were  tw 
members  destined  to  raise  themselves  t 
the  governor's  chair, —  Colonel  Quinb 
and  the  late  Governor  George  A.  Ram: 
dell.  Colonel  Quinby  was  the  presidin 
officer  in  the  convention  which  nom 
nated  Governor  Ramsdell,  and  his  speec 
was  a  gem,  eliciting  the  comment  froi 
one  who  heard  it,  that  "  Governc 
Tuttle's  council  had  two  men  in  it  wh 
were  fitted  for  the  governorship."  It 
a  source  of  much  satisfaction  to  Governc 
Tuttle  that  he  was  the  temporary  char 
man  of  the  convention  which  this  ye£ 
resulted  in  the  Quinby  triumph. 

The  house,  the  senate,  and  the  counc 
—  these  constitute  "  passing  the  chairs 
in  New  Hampshire  politics,  insomuch  £ 
they  mark  the  limit  to  which  most  me 
may  aspire.  The  governorship  obviousl 
is  for  but  one  man  in  two  years,  at  bes 
the  other  honors  are  more  generous1 
distributed.  In  1892  Colonel  Quint 
did  not  seek  an  immediate  promotic 
from  the  council  table.  He  went  i 
that  year  to  the  Republican  Nation1 
convention  as  a  delegate  at  large,  ar| 
with  characteristic  frankness  announce1 
his  support  of  President  Harrisonj 
renomination.  He  was  one  of  the  whi]| 
for  the  famous  caucus  held  in  the  co: 
vention  city  which  disclosed,  by  its  a 
tendance  roll,  that  Harrison's  friem 
were  surely  in  control  of  the  conventio 


Hon.  Henry  Breyyer  Ouinbv 
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There  was  a  general  suggestion,  never- 
theless, that  Colonel  Quinby  was  in  line 
for  the  governorship;  and  from  that 
year  to  this  New  Hampshire  has  seen  no 
state  canvass  in  which  the  sentiment 
has  not  been  heard  that  "  Quinby  should 
be  a  candidate."  Two  years  ago  when 
revolt  was  eager  and  vehement  on  the 
stump,  in  criticism  of  a  bossism  which 
was  more  the  outgrowth  of  sufferance 
than  of  craft,  the  most  vigorous  of  the 
reform  orators  asked  their  audiences 
why  they  couldn't  have  a  candidate  for 
governor  like  Henry  B.  Quinby.  This 
year  they  have  him  as  a  candidate.  He 
entered  the  race  scarcely  two  months 
before  the  day  of  the  convention  which 
nominated  him.  He  was  picked  by  no 
interests.  The  chief  moving  cause  of  his 
candidacy  was  the  persuasive  urgings 
of  the  dean  of  our  ex- governors ;  and  the 
principal  inspiration  of  the  campaign 
which  has  been  made  lay  in  the  belief 
which  the  people  have  had  in  him. 
When  a  man  has  lain  as  long  as  Henry 
B.  Quinby  has  in  the  back  of  thousands 
of  people's  heads  as  a  good  man  for 
governor  of  a  state,  it  is  pretty  hard 
work  to  dissuade  them  from  the  notion 
with  mere  clamor. 

New  Hampshire  is  not  so  large  a  state, 
either  in  area  or  in  population,  that  the 
personal  element  can  well  be  eliminated 
from  our  politics.  And  the  people  of 
any  state  like  to  feel  that  to  be  their 
governor  is  to  achieve  an  honor.  They 
do  not  like  to  be  told  rather  superciliously 


that  the  honor  of  their  governorship  is 
negligible  and  that  the  candidate  takes 
it  at  great  sacrifice  and  from  altogether 
altruistic  principles.  Colonel  Quinby  did 
not  canvass  that  way;  nor  did  he  mount 
the  stump  and  tickle  the  feet  of  the 
angels  with  the  soaring  wings  of  elo- 
quence; nor  did  he  assail  anybody  with 
defamation.  He  went  out  among  the 
people,  he  "  shook  hands  and  kissed 
babies,"  as  one  of  his  supporters  has  said. 
At  any  rate  he  showed  himself  a  good 
' '  mixer. ' '  The  people  believed  in  him  — 
and  he  won. 

He  is  the  stuff  of  which  successful 
governors  are  made,  said  his  spokesman 
in  the  state  convention.  That's  so. 
Good  ancestry,  a  sturdy,  natural  mind, 
a  liberal  education,  a  professional  train- 
ing, a  long  business  experience,  a  rea- 
sonable apprenticeship  in  public  life, 
a  fine  personal  character,  all  these  are  his. 
He  places  them  at  his  state's  disposal. 
His  state  has  use  for  them  —  and  for 
him. 

His  military  title  he  takes  from  a  staff 
service  of  long  ago.  He  is  a  banker  as 
well  as  a  manufacturer.  He  is  high  in 
masonry  — ■  and  the  Psi  U's  of  New 
Hampshire  can  vote  for  Taft  and 
Quinby  with  fraternal  good  will.  His 
personality  is  attractive.  His  face  is 
frank;  his  voice  musical  with  sincerity. 
One  sees  in  him  the  instinctive  gentle- 
man. His  culture  is  no  veneer  of  the 
schools  and  of  society.  He  is  intrinsi- 
cally genuine. 


HON.  ARAM  J.   POTHIER 

By  GODFREY  ds  TONNANCOUR 


Several  names  are  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  Governor  of  Rhode  Island. 
Among  these  names  is  that  of  former 
Lieutenant-Governor  Aram  J.  Pothier, 
of  Woonsocket,  whose  friends  are  en- 
thusiastic over  the  prospect  that  he  will 
be  the  choice  of  the  next  Republican 
convention. 


Mr.  Pothier,  who  is  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  has  had  a  remarkable  career. 
Born  in  Canada,  he  came  to  Woonsocket 
with  his  family  when  a  mere  boy,  and 
since  then  has  made  a  name  for  himself 
in  business  and  in  politics. 

He  is  a  man  of  strong  personality,  of 
rare  executive  ability,  and  of  lofty 
ideals.     There  is  nothing  mean  or  narrow 
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about  him.  In  these  sterling  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart  is  to  be  found  the 
secret  of  his  great  popularity  among  all 
classes  of  good  citizens. 

Ever  active  and  enterprising,  he  has, 
according  to  the  leading  newspapers  of 
Rhode  Island,  done  more  for  the  in- 
dustrial progress  and  welfare  of  Woon- 
socket  than  any  six  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  of  that  city. 

Through  his  well-directed  efforts  he 
has  brought  to  his  home  city  millions  of 
foreign  capital  and  helped  to  build 
several  large  mills  which  give  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  operatives. 

Mr.  Pothier  has  succeeded  admirably 
in  those  great  enterprises,  owing  to  his 
sound  judgment,  his  profound  knowledge 
of  men  and  things,  and  his  fine  sense  of 
diplomacy. 

He  is  a  born  diplomatist  and  leader 
of  men.  Equipoise  is  his  forte,  and  every 
opinion  of  his  on  important  matters, 
business  or  political,  is  based  upon  sound 
logic  and  backed  up  by  tremendous  will- 
power. 

His  rugged  honesty  has  become  pro- 
verbial among  his  acquaintances,  and 
no  citizen  of  Rhode  Island  stands  higher 
in  their  esteem.  With  him  the  motto, 
"  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  whether 
in  private  life,  in  business,  or  in  politics 
is  not  without  deep  meaning,  and  he 
lives  up  to  it. 

Hence  his  wish  to  stand  always  for 
what  is  pure,  noble,  upright,  and  worthy 
in  every  walk  of  life. 

vSo  much  for  the  business  man  whose 
work  has  been  crowned  with  enduring 
success  and  whose  achievements  are  an 
inspiration  to  the  youth  of  our  country. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Mr.  Pothier's 
political  career,  which  covers  a  period 
of  about  twenty-five  years. 

He  became  interested  in  politics 
shortly  after  being  naturalized,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  and  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  Republican  party,  whose  principles 
strongly  appealed  to  him. 

He  has  been  ever  since  prominently 
connected  with  that  organization,  leading 
it  to  victory  in  many  hard-fought  battles. 

He  was  elected  mayor  of  Woonsocket 
after  having  suffered  three  successive 
defeats.       A    less    energetic     candidate 


would  have  abandoned  all  hope  at  the 
second  reverse.  But  he  was  not  the 
man  to  quail  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
under  fire.  Bravely  did  he  remain  in 
the  thick  of  the  fight,  and  lastly  he  was 
rewarded  with  well-deserved  success. 

Previous  to  his  election  as  mayor,  he 
had  filled  the  office  of  city  auditor,  and 
had  been  sent  to  Paris  (in  1889)  as 
Rhode  Island  Commissioner. 

Again  in  1900  we  find  him  at  the  Paris' 
Exposition  in  the  same  capacity. 

At  one  time,  in  the  early  nineties,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  every  instance,  be 
it  said  to  his  everlasting  credit,  he  proved 
himself  to  be  "  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place." 

In  1898  he  was  elected  lieutenant- 
governor,  with  a  plurality  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  his  running  mate  for  the 
governorship.  It  was  most  assuredly  a 
notable  achievement  for  a  first  attempt 
at  reaching  a  State  office,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  in  the  minds  of  his 
friends  and  admirers  that  should  he  be 
entrusted  with  the  nomination  for  gov- 
ernor, he  would  make  a  victorious  fight 
and  bring  Rhode  Island  back  in  the 
Republican  column. 

Mr.  Pothier  is  a  typical  citizen  of 
foreign  birth,  proud  of  his  ancestry,  but 
American  to  the  core.  The  foremost 
leader  of  his  race  in  this  country  he  has 
been  a  faithful  exponent  of  that  broad 
and  healthy  Americanism  which  under- 
lies the  very  foundation  of  our  Republi- 
can institutions,  and  under  his  wise 
leadership  the  French  Canadians  of 
Rhode  Island  have  become  honored 
members  of  the  community. 

Being  well  read,  a  linguist  of  unusual 
attainments,  Mr.  Pothier  is  a  power  with 
pen  and  word  alike.  He  ranks  high  as 
a  writer  on  economics  and  sociology, 
and  his  speeches  are  always  worth 
hearing.  In  fact,  few  men  can  hold  the 
attention  of  their  hearers  as  closely  as 
he  has  done  many  a  time  at  large  and 
enthusiastic  gatherings. 

His  honest  face,  his  well-modulated 
voice,  which  rings  true,  his  earnestness 
and  manifest  sincerity,  added  to  his 
personal  magnetism,  appeal  strongly  to 
any  audience,  however  critical  it  may  be. 
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In  fine,  he  is  an  orator  of  exceptional 
persuasive  powers  and  refinement,  and  a 
writer  of  great  and  recognized  ability. 

Will  he  be  the  next  Republican  nomi- 
nee for  the  governorship  of  Rhode 
Island?  Nobody  can  tell.  But  it  may 
oe.  safely  said  that  no  better  man  could 
3e  picked  to  face  the  Democratic  hosts. 

His  nomination  would  be  a  fine  tribute 
paid  to  his  stanch  Republicanism,  a  just 
reward  for  past  services  to  his  party,  a 


fit  crowning  to  his  splendid  career,  and  a 
mighty  bid  for  the  almost  unanimous 
support  of  the  French- American  voters, 
who  readily  understand  that  Protection 
is  the  life  of  our  diversified  industries 
which  enable  them  to  make  an  honest 
living. 

For  the  above  reasons,  Aram  J.  Pothier 
is  being  put  forward  as  the  logical  Re- 
publican standard-bearer  in  the  forth- 
coming gubernatorial  campaign. 


INSPIRATION 

By  LINCOLN  ADAMS 

When  searching  strains  of  music  stir  the  heart; 

When  robins  call  at  twilight,  in  the  hush; 
When  evening  blossoms  their  perfumes  impart; 

And  in  the  forest  sings  the  hermit  thrush, — 

Then,  quickened,  beats  the  heart  with  high  desire 
The  lower  purposes  are  all  laid  o'er  — 

The  Soul,  enkindled  with  celestial  fire 

Inspires  the  mind  to  utterance  once  more! 


Madame  Louise  Homer 


Fifty  Consecutive  Years  of  Music 

Festivals 


By  CHARLES  EVERETT  BEANE 


WHO  can  measure  the  value  of  a 
half  century  of  endeavor 
marked  by  consistent  progress 
md  crowned  with  brilliant  achievement 
in  the  presentation  and  interpretation 
-yi  the  most  sublime  musical  conceptions 
:>f  the  greatest  composers  ? 

To  the  musician  it  may  mean  the  near 
ittainment  of  an  ideal,  to  the  interested 
istener  whose  grandest  asset  is  his  re- 
:eptivity,  it  may  mean  the  discovery  of 
i  new  life  and  an  inrush  of  heavenborn 
amotions  through  flood  gates  hitherto 
mrecognized,  and  therefore  triple  barred 
igainst   the   most   ennobling  influences. 

To  be  a  good  listener  is  an  art  in  itself, 
md  who  shall  gainsay  that  its  rewards 
ire  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  effort  put 
rorth?  Harken  to  the  wisdom  of  one  of 
)ur  leading  musical  critics:  "The  capa- 
city properly  to  listen  to  music  is  better 
Droof  of  musical  talent  in  the  listener 
:han  skill  to  play  upon  an  instrument 
)r  ability  to  sing  acceptably  when  un- 
iccompanied  by  that  capacity.  It  makes 
nore  for  that  gentleness  and  refinement 
)f  emotion,  thought,  and  action  which, 
n  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  the 
)rovince  of  music  to  promote. 

"  Of  all  the  arts,  music  is  practised  most 
nd  thought  about  least.  Why  this 
■hould  be  the  case  may  be  explained  on 
everal  grounds.  A  sweet  mystery  en- 
hrouds  the  nature  of  music.  Its  ma- 
erial  part  is  subtle  and  illusive.  To 
naster  it  on  its  technical  side  alone  costs 

vast  expenditure  of  time,  patience,  and 
idustry.  But  since  it  is  in  one  mani- 
astation  or  another  the  most  popular 
f  the  arts,  and  one  the  enjoyment  of 
/hich  is  conditioned  in  a  peculiar  degree 
pon  love,  it  remains  passing  strange  that 
he  indifference  touching  its  nature  and 
lements  and  the  character  of  the  phe- 
omena  producing  it,  is  so  general." 


Mr.  Krehbiel  has  struck  the  keynote  of 
the  dominant  chord  in  the  assertion 
"enjoyment  is  conditioned  in  a  peculiar 
degree  on  love." 

There  can  be  no  love  without  interest, 
concentration  whether  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary upon  the  elements  that  make 
for  knowledge  and  appreciation. 

The  music  festival  of  Worcester 
County,  the  artistic  event  of  the  year  in 
Mechanic's  Hall  in  the  city  of  Worcester, 
has  persistently  clamored  for  an  awaken- 
ing of  every  sense  that  might  respond  to 
the  call  of  the  beautiful,  until  this  annual 
feast  is  eagerly  awaited  by  thousands  of 
hungry  souls  who  most  certainly  bear 
away  from  their  seats  in  the  great  audi- 
torium as  rich  blessings  as  those  who  turn 
reluctantly  from  their  places  on  the  plat- 
form where  the  individual  voice  or 
instrument  of  music  has  responded  to  the 
magic  welding  of  the  swaying  baton  into 
part  and  parcel  of  a  vast  wave  of  harmony 
that  ebbed  and  flowed  across  the  face  of 
creation  and  lulled  itself  to  rest  upon  the 
limitless  bosom  of  the  eternal. 

The  veriest  layman  is  brought  into 
touch  with  the  finer  things  of  life,  and 
for  a  time,  at  least,  rejoices  in  his  eman- 
cipation from  the  commonplace,  punc- 
tuated by  turmoil,  struggle,  and  absorp- 
tion in  things  material  that  characterize 
the  commercialism  of  the  age.  His 
quickened  inner  life  lays  hold  on  the 
harmony  of  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
despising  the  jangled  discords  of  the 
realm  of  rush  and  worry,  and  a  convert 
is  made,  a  soul  newly  born. 

How  many  times  history  such  as  this 
has  repeated  itself  during  the  life  of  the 
Worcester  Festival,  no  one  may  know 
until  he  has 

"  Pushed  ajar  the  gates  of  life, 

To  stand  within  and  all  God's  working  see." 
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Some  one  has  said  "Worcester  is  musi- 
cal just  once  a  year,  during  the  period  of 
the  festival.  Before  and  after  that,  visit- 
ing musical  combinations  discover  to  their 
cost  Worcester  is  not  musical,"  but  if  this 
be  true,  it  passes  to  oblivion  in  the  light 
of  the  remarkable  record  of  the  festival 
itself,  which  has  become  almost,  if  not 
quite,  a  religion  to  its  followers. 

Overshadowed  by  the  imposing  bien- 
nial festival  at  Cincinnati,  and  acknowl- 
edging the  fact  that  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Chicago  have  each  of  them  more 
choral  music,  more  orchestral  music,  and 
more  singing  by  solo  sopranos,  altos, 
tenors,  and  basses  twenty  times  over  than 
Worcester  each  year,  this  beautiful  city 
in  the  Massachusetts  Commonwealth 
claims  a  distinction  peculiarly  her  own, 
and  defends  with  pardonable  pride,  her 
record  of  fifty  festivals  in  fifty  consecu- 
tive years,  with  artists  and  programs  of 
unquestioned  excellence,  presenting  year 
after  year  song  fests  of  unchallenged 
success. 

As  the  New  York  Tribune  tritely  de- 
clares,   every    concert    of    the    Oratorio 


Society  of  its  own  city,  or  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  of  Boston,  or  the  big 
choir  of  Chicago,  employs  more  numerous 
forces,  and  better  than  those  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Worcester  County  Associa- 
tion, but  these  concerts  are  not  festivals 
that  fill  three  or  five  days,  counting  re- 
hearsals. There  can  be  no  comparison 
of  a  festival  with  a  solitary  function,  but 
if  there  could  be,  there  are  many  who 
believe  Worcester  County  would  suffer 
little  among  the  people  who  know. 

Just  how  far  Worcester  may  be  held 
responsible  for  the  inception  of  the  idea 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Maine  Music 
Festival  held  in  Bangor  and  Portland 
annually  and  enthusiastically  supported 
by  the  people  of  the  Dirigo  State  for  the 
past  eleven  seasons,  we  may  not  know, 
but  it  would  not  be  a  surprising  state- 
ment that  it  has  exerted  a  far-reaching 
influence  in  that  direction. 

Every  great  institution  must  have 
satisfactorily  answered  the  question,. 
"What  for?"  and  obedient  to  this  de- 
mand, the  Worcester  Festival  has  a  good 
and     sufficient     reason     for     existence. 


Hale,  where 
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Whether  exemplified  by  the  hurried 
summons  to  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  or 
the  deliberate  hearty  return  call  to  the 
delights  of  "old  home  week,"  the  spirit 
of  New  England  has  always  been  "the 
get  together"  idea. 

The  principal  business  of  New  England 
has  been  that  of  providing  the  where- 
withal to  satisfy  the  most  insistent  de- 
mand of  a  great  nation.  Her  answer  to 
the  world  has  been  the  word  of  the 
farmer's  boy  ploughing  on  a  rocky  hill- 
side in  Maine  in  reply  to  the  question  of  a 
Western  farmer, — 

"What  in  the  world  do  you  expect  to 
raise  among  these  stumps  and  boulders?" 

Pausing  to  regard  his  interrogator  for 
a  moment,  the  lad  shot  back,  "Men,  sir." 

From  the  first  page  of  her  history  to 
the  one  we  now  turn,  New  England  has 
given  her  closest  attention  to  raising  and 
equipping  men  and  women,  open  eyed, 
open  hearted,  and  able  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  an  arduous  life.  How 
better  could  she  do  this  than  by  bringing 
her  children  together  as  often  as  there 
should  be  excuse  for  convention? 

Narrowness  of  life,  paucity  of  interest, 
prescribed  point  of  view,  receive  their 
death  blow  in  free  association  with 
others  and  in  the  interchange  of  ideas. 
The  man  who  means  to  build  well  in- 
cites others  to  build  better  than  they 
know  in  the  long  run. 

We  question  not  the  truth  of  this, 
touching  politics,  business,  religion,  and 
of  course  are  prepared  to  accept  it  in  the 
realm  of  art.  Tracing  back  to  the  long- 
ing of  a  few  choir  leaders  and  members 
to  establish  contact  with  works  and 
masters  just  beyond  them,  their  associa- 
tion to  this  end,  success  attained  and  en- 
thusiasm quickened  thereby,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  appreciate  the  quick  response 
to  more  ambitious  tasks  with  prospects 
of  grander  rewards  where  live  wires  center 
in  the  circuit  of  the  Worcester  Festival. 

The  great  audiences  in  attendance  from 
year  to  year  may  be  accounted  for  along 
the  line  of  contagious  devotion  as  a  con- 
sequence of  close  touch  with  hard-work- 
ing members  of  the  grand  chorus  and 
the  self-sacrificing  men  who  constitute 
the  management  and  directorate. 

It   must  be  borne  in  mind   that   the 


Worcester  Festival  is  not  a  money-mak- 
ing proposition  for  the  financial  advance- 
ment of  any  number  of  men,  but  its  means 
is  considered  to  an  end,  viz.,  making  both 
ends  meet  if  possible;  if  they  do  not,  the 
reserve  fund;  if  they  do  more,  a  better 
festival  next  year.  In  a  nutshell,  this 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  management 
all  the  way  along,  culminating  in  the 
splendid  golden  jubilee  festival  of  1907. 

In  its  modest  announcement  of  the 
coming  festival,  the  management  last 
year  printed  these  words,  "During  all 
that  period  (fifty  years)  the  Worcester 
County  Musical  Association  has  stood 
for  the  best  and  highest  musical  ideals 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  its  festivals 
has  always  striven  to  approach  the 
standards  set  by  the  discriminating 
taste  of  its  patrons.  The  Board  of 
Management  feels  no  little  satisfaction 
in  the  belief  that  their  efforts  this  year 
will  result  in  a  festival  worthy  to  be 
called  a  fitting  culmination  of  fifty  years 
of  conscientious  musical  effort." 

Such  it  proved  to  be,  but  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  people  musical  has  been 
borne  the  indelible  impression  of  work 
done  in  advance  of  present  musical  taste 
that  goes  far  along  the  line  of  education 
and  enlightenment. 

We  must  draw  upon  data  so  ably  pre- 
sented in  the  historical  sketch  embodied 
in  the  official  program  of  the  Golden 
Jubilee  Festival  of  last  year,  and  a  most 
interesting  story  of  the  development  of 
New  England's  annual  event  it  proves 
to  be,  bearing  one  along  step  after  step 
toward  the  heights  of  grand  accomplish- 
ment, rarely  pausing  even  to  "mark 
time,"  that  evolution  so  frequently 
necessary  to  the  proper  alignment  of 
large  forces  engaged  in  arduous  enter- 
prise. 

Two  great  problems  presented  them- 
selves in  the  consummation  of  such 
pretentious  tasks  as  those  contemplated : 
1.  Preparation  of  the  performers  (the 
great  chorus  being  of  course  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  festival  must  be 
build ed)  and  2,  Preparation  of  the  pub- 
lic, that  protracted  musical  sessions 
might  be  properly  supported.  The  edu- 
cation of  musical  taste. 

The  magnificent  chorus  of  more  than 
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Miss  Maud  Powell,  "  The  Lady 
Paganini  " 


Madame  Schumann-Heinck,  star  op 
the  Golden  Jubilee 


four  hundred  andfifty  voices  is  the  result 
of  four  influences :  (1)  the  singing  school; 
answering  the  demand  of  those  who 
gave  expression  to  a  natural  suscepti- 
bility to  music  in  crude  attempts  at  com- 
position or  interpretation  of  composers 
of  high  rank  and  were  eager  to  reach  a 
higher  standard,  championed  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston. 
Smaller  places  in  the  State  felt  the  im- 
petus and  established  singing  schools 
which  became  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
social  life  of  the  several  communities. 
These  usually  closed  with  a  concert,  a 
fair  sample  program  of  which  is  this  one. 

SACRED  CONCERT 
To  be  performed  at  Sturbridge  on  Thursday, 
April  19,  1827,  under  the  direction  of  Benjamin 
Salisbury,  Jr.,  of  Brimfield.      Exercise  to  com- 
mence at  one  o'clock  P.  M. 


Part  First 

\nthem  —  "I  was  Glad"    . 

Calcott 

'Saffron  Tints" 

Mozart 

Anthem  —  "Holy  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth" 

Swafiela 
Anthem  —  "O  Praise  Ye  the  Lord"  Haydn 
Duet- — "Now     raise     the     exulting 

strain  to  heaven"        ....  O.  Shau 

"Sons  of  Zion"  Nauman 

Solo  —  "Eve's  Lamentation"         .      .  King 

Anthem  —  "  O  Sing  unto  the  Lord  "       Whitcfiela 

Part  Second 

Anthem — "Lord    of    all    Power    and    Might" 

Mason 
Anthem  - — ■  "Sing,  Oh  Heavens"    . 

"Scotland" Clark 

Anthem  —  "Oh,  Praise  God  in  His  Holiness" 
Duet  — "Rest,  Holy  Pilgrim"       .      .        Phelps 
Anthem  —  Oh,  Give  Thanks  unto  the  Lord" 

Smith 
Solo  and  Chorus  —  "Sound  an  alarm"  Handel 
Duet — "Ah,  Does  not  God" 
Anthem- — "Hallelujah  to  the  God  of  Israel''' 

Haydn 
"Greenville"  ijg 

Concluding  chorus  of  "Judas  Maeeabfeus" 

Handel 
Duet  and  Chorus  ■ — "We  Sing  His  Love" 

Dixon 
Anthem  —  "Glory  be  to  God  on  High "     Mozar\ 
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Geo.   W.   Chadwick,  a  popular  festival 

CONDUCTOR 

This  work  prepared  the  way  for  (2) 
Phe  Musical  Convention,  the  assembling 
f  several  schools  and  rehearsing  work 
nore  or  less  familiar  to  all,  together  with 
weightier  oratorio  choruses.  The  course 
f  instruction  was  normal  in  character 
nd  adapted  to  the  needs  of  singing 
chool  teachers. 

The  natural  sequence  of  the  Musical 
onvention  was  the  organizing  and  de- 
velopment of  (3)  choral  societies,  and 
ne  of  the  earliest  of  these,  in  fact  ante- 
ating  the  Musical  Convention,  was  the 
acred  Music  Society  of  Worcester.  This 
as  succeeded  by  the  Mozart  Society, 
le  Beethoven  Society,  the  Choral  Union, 
id  other  smaller  organizations  in  which 
dward  Hamilton,  William  Sumner,  E. 
Frost,  A.  S.  and  B.  D.  Allen,  E.  N. 
nderson,  and  Seth  Richards  were  prom- 

ent  as  directors,  with  Dudley  Buck 
id  Carl  Zerrahn  for  short  periods.     As 


Mr  Frederick  S.    Converse,   Boston  composer 
who  wrote  "Job"  for  the  Golden  Jubilee 

pianists  and  organists,    Mrs.  E.  S.  Dame, 

B.  D.  Allen,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Hammond, 
Messrs.  Leland,  Morrison, Sumner, Tucker, 
and  Ingalls  did  duty,  with  G.  P.  Burt  and 

C.  C.  Stearns  as  leaders  in  the  orchestra. 
Skilled  singers  from  the  various  city 

choirs  were  depended  upon  for  the  solo 
work  in  the  concerts.  Edward  Hamil- 
ton was  for  many  years  the  central  figure 
in  Worcester  musical  circles. 

(4)  Although  it  is  doubtful  whether 
much  was  done  in  the  way  of  systematic 
teaching  of  music  in  the  public  schools, 
this  factor  must  be  reckoned  with  even 
in  the  early  days,  for  many  teachers  de- 
voted much  attention  gratuitously  to  the 
development  of  musical  ability  among 
their  pupils.  To  such  beginnings  must 
be  traced  the  present  elaborate  provisions 
for  the  teaching  of  music  in  the  lower 
grades  and  due  credit  must  be  given  for 
the  rapid  advancement  made  from  year 
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Dr.  Arthur  Mees,  conductor  of  this  year's 
festival 

to  year.  Worcester  has  been  well  served 
by  such  well-known  supervisors  as  E.  S. 
Nason,  I.  N.  Metcalf,  Seth  Richards,  and 
C.  I.  Rice,  who  have  done  yeoman  service 
in  assisting  the  music  department. 

In  the  course  of  the  years,  membership 
in  the  festival  chorus  from  outside 
Worcester  has  fallen  off  until  at  the 
present  time  the  singers  are  largely  from 
the  city  proper,  and  it  is  a  most  gratifying 
fact  that  recruits  from  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools  have  been  increasingly 
eager  to  enroll  themselves.  Thus  supply 
and  demand  prove  good  offsets. 

The  preparation  of  the  public  for  the 
support  of  the  festival  has  been  accom- 
plished through  (a)  the  influence  of 
private  teachers  of  music  from  the  early 
forties  down,  like  Messrs.  Hambridge  and 
Eastcott,  two  English  gentlemen,  the 
first,  a   skillful   composer,   organist,  and 


pianist,  one  of  the  first  to  present  Eizst'j 
music  in  the  concert  room,  and  the 
second  a  pupil  of  Mori  on  the  violin, 
The  superior  instruction  of  these  men  sc 
raised  the  standard  of  teaching  that 
Worcester  has  never  lacked  those  com- 
petent to  direct  this  work. 

(b)  The  private  musicales,  frequent 
gatherings  at  the  homes  of  music  lovers. 
Here  prominent  local  musicians  with 
occasional  visitors,  artists  from  abroad, 
afforded  evenings  of  rare  enjoyment  and 
furnished  topics  for  discussion  and  criti- 
cism. 

(c)  Public  concerts  in  old  Brinley 
Hall  were  largely  attended  in  the  days 
preceding  the  building  of  Mechanics  Hall, 
which,  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  was 
considered  an  ark  of  a  place  all  out  of 
proportion  to  the  needs  of  Worcester,  but 
at  present  is  badly  overcrowded  by 
throngs  during  festival  week.  Among 
the  first  of  American  artists  to  achieve 
success  in  Europe,  Mme.  Biscaccianti, 
daughter    of    the    violinist    Ostinelli,    of 





William  H. 


Cook,  President  of  the 
Association 
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Boston,  and  Mrs.  Eucy  Eastcott,  wife  of 
the  violinist  Richard  Eastcott,  of  Spring- 
field, were  enthusiastically  received  by 
admiring  thousands  in  Worcester. 

Here  are  some  of  those  who  taught 
Worcester  people  how  to  appreciate 
their  high  art.  Jenny  Eind,  Henrietta 
Sontag,  Amelia,  Carlotta  and  Adelina 
Patti,  Mmes.  D'Angri  and  Bishop,  the 
Dperatic  troops,  with  Truffi,  Barili,  Ben- 
nedotti,  the  Sequins,  Parodi,  Salvi,  Pico, 
Colletti,  Brignoli,  Formes,  Parepa,  and 
others  associated  with  eminent  instru- 
mentalists. 

The  German  Band,  under  Lenschow 
and  Bergmann,  with  Carl  Zerrahn, 
flutist;  the  Mendelssohn  Quintet  Club, 
Herz,  Sivori,  Maurice  Strakosch,  Mollen- 
tiauer  Brothers,  Goldschmidt,  Burke, 
Hoffman,  Wollenhaupt,  Wallace,  Bochsa, 
Die  Bull,  Wilhelmj,  Remenyi,  Urso, 
rhalberg,  Gottschalk,  Jaell,  Mason,  and 
Rubens tein,  were  some  who  preceded 
ind  were  contemporary  with  the  earlier 
"estivals. 

Regarding  the  great  strides  taken  in 
nusical  advancement  in  sixty  years,  Mr. 
I.  M.  Sawyer  sums  up  the  situation  in 
hese  words,  "The  Choral  Societies  of  the 
)resent  day  pass  over  such  cantatas  as 
The  Burning  Ship,'  and  oratorios  such 
s  '  David,  '  in  favor  of  works  of   the 
;reat  composers  and  their  modern  suc- 
essors.     One    can    hardly    imagine    an 
rchestra  like  the  old  Germania  present- 
tig  at  this  time  a  panorama  of  Broadway 
s  its  drawing  card  or  the  Mendelssohn 
hiintet  Club  relying  on  a  comic  singer 
3  attract  an  audience  where  Beethoven 
nd  his  compeers  might  fail;  or  a  sound 
msician,  as  J.  E.  Hatton  was,  conducting 
n  oratorio  for  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
ociety,  or  playing  a  concerto  of  Hummel 
tie  evening,  and  shortly  after  appearing 
pon  the  stage  harnessed  to  sleigh  bells 
)  sing  a  sleighing  song." 
There  was  no  royal  road  to  radically 
ittered     conditions.       Transition    was 
■adual  but  sure  until  the  old  of  New  York 
:ased  to  be  the  new  in  Worcester,  and  the 
stival  forces  found  themselves  able  to 
easure  the  value  of  the  unknown  and 
ace   unproven    compositions    before    a 
itical  audience  whose  plaudits  attested 
>preciation  and  verified  their  judgment. 


Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  thirty-one  years  festival 
conductor  (his  latest  photograph) 

At  the  first  convention  in  1858  there 
was  but  one  concert,  in  1860  there  were 
two,  and  in  1866,  the  year  of  Mr.  Zer- 
rahn's  arrival,  there  were  four,  three 
being  of  miscellaneous  character,  and  the 
fourth  an  oratorio.  Singers'  tickets  were 
one  dollar,  "visitors"  were  charged  $1.50. 
In  1871  singers'  tickets  were  raised  to 
$1.50,  at  which  figure  they  yet  remain, 
while  the  price  of  concert  tickets  has  ad- 
vanced to  $5  and  $7.50  plus  a  premium, 
Thus  is  the  story  of  popularity  told  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

In  1871  the  name  of  the  organization 
was  changed  to  "Worcester  County 
Musical  Association  (hitherto  called 
"Convention"),  and  its  annual  meetings 
became  "festivals."  Incorporated  in 
1879,  no  better  comparison  with  its 
earlier  objects  can  be  afforded  than  a 
quotation  from  the  constitution  of  the 
"convention"  in  1866,  declaring  them 
to  be  "the  improvement  of  choirs  in  the 
performance  of  church  music,  the  forma- 
tion  of  an   elevated    taste   through   the 


Mr.  Paul  B.  Morgan,  President  op  Worcester  County  Music  Association  at  the  time 

Golden  Jubilee 
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study  of  music  in  its  highest  departments, 
and  a  social,  genial,  harmonious  reunion 
of  all  lovers  of  music."  The  charter  of 
1879  announces  the  purpose  of  the  "asso- 
ciation" as  "cultivation  of  the  science 
of  music  and  the  development  of  musical 
taste." 

In  the  early  years,  chorus  and  orches- 
tra and  often  soloists  were  volunteers,  and 
until  1864  there  was  not  even  an  organ 
for  accompaniments,  but  at  that  time  a 
committee  of  citizens  raised  a  fund  of 
$9,258  by  popular  subscription  and  pre- 
sented the  Mechanic's  Association  with 
an  instrument  that  was  then  the  largest 
in  the  country  save  that  in  Boston  Music 
Hall,  but  a  year  before  this  was  done  it 
was  decided  ' '  to  bring  out  each  year  one 
or  more  of  the  immortal  oratorios  of 
Handel,  Haydn,  or  Mendelssohn,  and 
similar  works  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
past  who  wrote  because  the  sacred  fires 
within  their  breast  impelled  them  so  to 
do." 

To  the  comment  that  Elijah  and 
Messiah  were  not  often  sung  in  the  early 
days,  the  answer  is  returned  that  the 
Association  did  not  use  them  until  other 
local  organizations  discontinued  their 
presentation. 

Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn  holds  the  credit  of 
moulding  the  chorus  into  the  splendidly 
effective  body  it  now  is,  although  the 
first  oratorio,  "Creation,"  was  sung  the 
year  before  his  arrival.  Coming  to 
Worcester  in  1866  he  signalized  his  ad- 
vent by  rendering  "Judas  Maccabaeus, " 
and  for  eleven  years  was  sole  conductor 
of  the  organization,  but  upon  the  date 
of  his  resignation,  after  the  festival  of 
1897,  he  had  been  surrounded  by  a  com- 
petent staff  of  assistants  for  several 
years. 

From  1889  to  1891  Victor  Herbert 
served  as  associate  conductor,  taking 
the  orchestral  department  (grown  from  a 
quintet  and  double  bass  to  an  instru- 
mentation of  sixty  artists),  and  the  ac- 
:ompaniments  as  his  share  of  the  burden. 
Since  then  Franz  Kneisel  has  been  the 
issociate. 

Upon    Mr.    Zerrahn's    retirement    he 
trongly  advocated  the  choice  of  a  per- 
manent conductor,  and  his  advice  was 
ollowed,  Mr.  George  W.  Chadwick  was 


engaged ,  serving  from  1898  to  1901,  when 
Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich  took  up  the  baton, 
and  continuing  until  the  present  year,  is 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Arthur  Mees,  for  ten 
years  chorus  conductor  of  the  celebrated 
Cincinnati  Music  Festival  and  an  equal 
length  of  time  associate  conductor  of  the 
Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra.  He  is  a 
native  of  Ohio. 

To  and  including  last  year's  program, 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  parts  of  the 
chief  works  of  the  great  masters  have 
been  rendered  by  the  Association  in 
which  nearly  four  hundred  of  the  most 
celebrated  artists  in  the  world  have 
assisted,  many  of  them  in  several  succes- 
sive years. 

The  grand  orchestra  is  composed  of 
sixty  musicians  from  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, mere  mention  of  which  carries 
with   it    all    the    superb    reputation   for 


Miss  May  MuklE,  London  artist  at  this  year's 
festival 
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artistic  excellence,  so  richly  deserved  by 
this  famous  body. 

The  Jubilee  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
in  1907  was  a  most  remarkable  festival 
and  a  phenomenal  success  from  every 
point  of  view,  a  fitting  climax  to  unremit- 
ting devotion  and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
management  and  performers  alike 
throughout  a  half  century.  A  glance  at 
the  feast  of  good  things  selected  for  this 
year's  fest  gives  assurance  of  no  step 
backward.  Y 

The  program  committee  of  the  fifty- 
first  festival  selected  for  choral  works 
the  always  popular  "Samson  and  De- 
lilah," which  has  frequently  been  given 
at  the  festival,  but  never  before  with  so 


strong  a  cast  of  principals  or  such  a  tl 
oughly  drilled  chorus.  The  cast  inclu 
Madam  Louise  Homer,  contralto,  of 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  Y< 
Mr.  Daniel  Beddoe,  the  widely  knc 
American  tenor,  Mr.  Emilio  de  Gogo 
baritone,  and  Mr.  Frederic  Martin,  b 
The  second  work  to  be  given  is  a  cb 
novelty,  "Caractacus,"  which  is  by 
Edward  Elgar,  and  which  he  has  sb 
a  dramatic  cantata.  With  the  excep; 
of  the  performances  given  in  Albany 
Orange,  N.  J.,  under  the  direction 
Dr.  Arthur  Mees,  it  has  not  been  hean 
the  east.  The  cast  for  this  work 
eludes  Madam  Jeanne  Jomelli,  the 
prano  of  the  Manhattan  Opera  Co. 


Copyright  by  Aime'e  Dupont 

Emilio  de  Gooorza   Thk  favorite  festival  baritone 
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iew  York,  Mr.  George  Hamlin,  tenor, 
ho  has  been  in  London  during  the 
immer  going  over  the  part  with  Sir 
;dward  Elgar,  the  composer,  Mr.  Reinald 
/errenrath,  baritone,  and  Frederic 
[artin,  bass,  who  is  also  cast  for  ' '  Samson 
ad  Delilah." 

The  story  of  "Caractacus"  tells  of  the 
ist  stand  made  by  the  rugged  Briton 
gainst  the  victorious  Roman  hosts  on 
le  line  of  the  Severn,  near  Caer  Caradoc, 
hropshire.  The  Britons  had  failed  for 
Imost  a  century  to  pay  tribute  which 
aesar  and  his  triumphant  legions  had 
nposed.  Finally  the  Emperor  Claudius 
etermined  to  send  his  army  to  England 
>r  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  agreement. 


Caractacus,  with  a  band  of  faithful 
warriors,  resisted  to  the  utmost,  until  at 
last  he  was  driven  toward  the  Malvern 
hills,  defeated,  made  captive,  and  taken 
to  Rome.  Brought  before  Claudius  to 
receive  his  sentence,  his  bold  defense 
moved  the  emperor,  and  Caractacus,  with 
his  daughter,  received  pardon. 

About  the  hero,  the  central  figure,  the 
author  of  the  libretto  has  grouped  Eigen, 
the  loyal  daughter  of  Caractacus,  Orbin, 
her  betrothed  lover,  a  member  of  the  half- 
priestly  order  of  minstrels,  who  after- 
wards becomes  a  warrior,  the  Arch  Druid, 
Claudius,  the  Emperor,  and  a  bard.  The 
chorus  impersonates  in  turn  the  Britons, 
Druids,  Roman  soldiers,  and  citjzens. 


Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich,  conductor  of  the  Golden  Jubilee 
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These  two  works  comprise  the  program 
for  Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings, 
September  30  and  October  1.  The  pro- 
gram covers  five  concerts  and  is  preceded 
by  a  series  of  public  rehearsals  beginning 
Monday  night,  September  28,  at  which 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Franz  Kneisel,  the  chorus  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  voices,  and  the 
artists,  take  part.  Thursday  and  Friday 
afternoons  are  given  up  to  symphony 
programs  with  vocal  and  instrumental 
soloists. 

Thursday  afternoon  the  orchestra  will 
play  Schubert's  "unfinished  symphony," 
D'Indy's  symphonic  variations,  "Istar," 
and  Chadwick's  "A  Vagrom  Ballad."  The 
soloist  will  be  Mr.  Beddoe,  who  will  sing 
Puccini's  aria  from  "La  Boheme,"  and 
the  instrumentalist  will  be  Miss  May 
Mukle,  the  London  violoncellist,  who 
opens  her  American  tour  at  the  Worcester 
festival.  She  will  play  Saint  Saens  "Con- 
certo in  A  minor." 

Friday  afternoon,  October  2,  is  marked 
by  the  appearance  of  the  festival  pianist, 
Miss  Augusta  Cottlow,  who  will  play 
MacDow  ell's  "Second  concerto  in  D 
minor,  op.  23,"  and  the  vocal  soloist  will 
be  Miss  Lilla  Ormond,  the  mezzo  soprano. 

The  orchestral  numbers  include 
Brahm' s  ' '  Variation  on  theme  by  Haydn , ' ' 
and  Tschaikowski's  overture,  "Romeo 
and  Juliet." 

Friday  night,  October  2,  is  known  as 
artist's  night,  at  which  time  a  miscel- 
laneous program  is  given.  It  opens  with 
the   orchestra   number    "Mignon"   over- 


ture   by    Thomas,    and    includes    C 
pentier's     Impressions     "d'ltalie" 
Wagner's    "Waldweben."     In    the 
part  of  the  program  Mr.  de  Gogorza 
sing  the  recitative  and  aria  from  Thor 
"Vision  fugitive,"   there  will  be  an 
by  Madam  Homer  and  Madam  H< 
and  Madam  Jomelli  will  sing  the  duet 
Verdi's  "Aida."     The  second  part  of 
program    consists    of    Beethoven's 
delio,"    with    Madam    Jomelli,    Ms 
Homer,  Mr.  Hamlin,  and  Mr.  de  Got 
as  soloists. 

Unprecedented  in  New  England 
breadth  of  conception,  fuithfulnes 
execution  of  detail  and  its  scop 
accomplishment,  the  Worcester  Co 
Musical  Association  bears  proudly 
the  banner  of  musical  enterprise  i 
large  scale  and  rightly  claims  pre 
honors  for  the  entire  East,  pointing 
record  of  which  it  is  justly  proud 
which  is  as  well  the  boast  of 
England. 

In  view  of  the  invariable  trim 
attendant  upon  a  half  century  of 
deavor  and  noting  the  remarkable 
thusiasm  on  the  part  of  all  concei 
it  may  be  confidently  predicted  tha 
fully  rounded  out  century  of  act 
will  find  the  Worcester  County  Mr 
Association  celebrating  a  jr 
festival  that  shall  be  ushered  in 
a  hallelujah  chorus  whose  glorious 
and  coloring  shall  outblaze  that  o1 
Golden  Jubilee  as  the  sun  puts  to  1 
the  electric  arc. 

And  this  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
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THE  SHORT  STORY  CONTEST 

EVIDENTLY  the  Muse  sometimes 
takes  a  vacation.  At  any  rate 
the  first  of  October  approaches 
and  many  who  signified  their  intention 
of  entering  the  New  England's  Short 
Story  Contest  for  College  Undergradu- 
ates have  not  submitted  manuscripts. 

Wherefore,  be  it  announced  that  the 
awards  in  this  contest  will  not  be  made 
until  January  1st.  In  the  mean  time, 
look  to  see  the  editor  pay  you  a  visit. 
You  who  have  no  other  excuse  for  your 
failure  to  "  keep  your  date  "  than  the 
seduction  of  summer  winds  and  waves 
do  not  deserve  the  extension  of  time; 
however,  if  you  will  make  a  new  start 
now  and  guarantee  more  application  and 
better  results  you  will  be  forgiven. 

Remember,  the  only  conditions  of  the 
contest  are  (1)  that  the  story  be  by  an 
undergraduate  of  a  New  England  college 
or  university,  (2)  of  from  3,000  to  6,000 
words  in  length. 

AT   HOME    AND    ABROAD 

It  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  newspaper  press  of  New  England 
should  devote  considerable  space  to  the 
contents  of  the  New  England  Magazine  ; 
jthat  Printing  Art,  of  Cambridge,  should 
ask  to  reproduce  "  Beautiful  New  Eng- 
land "  pages  from  time  to  time;  that  the 
Vermont  University  Monthly  should  re- 
print our  "  Short  Story  Contest  Announce- 
ment "  in  full,  with  comment;  that  the 
White  Mountain  Echo  should  feature 
the  nine-page  story  "  In  the  Heart  of 
the  Hills,"  in  a  recent  issue. 

But  it  is  with  a  thrill  of  pride  that  we 

:all    your   attention    to   a   four   column 

magazine  review  in  the  Marietta  (Ohio) 

Register-Leader,   in  which   the  Atlantic 

Monthly,  the  New  England  Magazine, 

Harper's  Monthly,  and  St.  Nicholas  are 

Matured,  and  the  least  of  these  is  not  the 

New  England;  to  the  page  and  a  half 

ievoted     to    John     O'Hara     Cosgrave's 

Present  Day  Opportunities  in  Litera- 

ure,"  by  the  Literary  Digest;  and  the 

pace    devoted     to    the    same    notable 

irticle  in  the  current  Review  of  Reviews . 

DR.    HALE    AND    OTHERS 

Having  read  one  or  two  of  Dr.  Hale's 


charming  "  Tarry  at  Home  Travels,"  you 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  they  will  be 
continued   through  a  dozen  numbers. 

Col.  Higginson's  "  First  Steps  in  Litera- 
ture," "Fifty  Years  of  Music  Festivals," 
"  Radcliffe  Women  in  Literature  and 
Drama,"  "  The  New  England  Artists 
Series,"  and  "  Books  Worth  While  " 
will  appeal  to  all  of  our  readers. 

The  new  novel  of  New  England  life  has 
a  mission  to  accomplish  that  is  well 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  President 
Roosevelt  that  are  used  as  introduction. 
The  short  stories  are  few  in  number,  but 
are  above  par.  In  the  remaining  pages 
of  this  issue  we  have  attempted  to  mirror 
the  New  England  of  to-day,  with  what 
success  we  leave  you  to  judge. 

THOMAS   W.    LAWSON 

In  an  early  issue  this  well-known  New 
Englander  has  promised  to  write  for  you 
on  the  subject  of  "  The  Future  of  New 
England."  What  Mr.  Lawson  writes  is 
of  news  value  to  the  whole  world.  Mr. 
Lawson's  vision  is  unusually  keen.  It 
should  mean  a  great  deal  to  New  England 
to  see  itself  as  Mr.  Lawson  sees  it. 

Elsewhese  in  the  magazine  you  will 
find  the  announcement  of  as  notable  a 
list  of  contributors,  many  of  whose  manu- 
scripts are  already  in  hand,  as  may  be 
found  in  the  table  of  contents  of  any 
American  magazine. 

an  apology 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  contributions  to 
our  symposiums  sometimes  come  to  us 
unsigned,  we  wish  to  apologize  to  our 
readers  and  to  Col.  P.  H.  Quinn  and 
Hon.  John  J.  Walsh  for  the  fact  that 
the  contributions  of  these  two  gentlemen 
were  interchanged  in  our  September 
issue.  Will  you  not  re-read  them  with 
this  fact  in  mind? 

INCREASED    SALES 

All  who  have  the  interest  of  the  maga- 
zine at  heart  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the 
New  England  Magazine  is  now  on  sale 
in  the  principal  cities  of  both  Europe  and 
America.  This  issue  of  the  magazine 
goes  to  many  hundreds  of  dealers  who 
had  not  been  handling  it  regularly 
heretofore. 


The  Newport  of  To-Morrow 


By  THOMAS  FENWICK 


CITIES,     like     individuals,     some- 
times lead  double  lives.       Like- 
wise, they  frequently  hide  their 
ight  under  a  bushel. 

Here  is  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  for 
nstance. 

All  the  world  knows  that  Newport  is 
,ne  of  America's  greatest  centers  of 
wealth  and  fashion,  and  a  goodly  part  of  it 
:nows  that  it  is  one  of  the  chief  naval 
enters  of  the  United  States. 

Comparatively  few,  however,  of  the 
nillions  that  daily  read  of  the  strenuous 
oings  of  Newport's  "smart  set,"  and 
fho  gaze  with  awe  and  possibly  envy 
tpon  pictures  of  the  famous  city's 
Marble  Palaces"  and  "Breakers,"  are 
ware  that  there  is  another  Newport  — 
Newport  of  quaint  streets,  of  cosy 
omes  inhabited  by  people  whose  names 
ave  never  appeared  in  "Who's  Who," 
f  attractive  retail  stores,  of  historic 
uildings,  of  enjoyable  side  trips  by  steam  - 
oat,  train,  and  trolley,  and  of  one  of  the 
lost  unique  experiments  in  city  govern- 
lent  ever  tried  in  America. 
Above  all,  it  has  never  occurred  to  the 
orld  at  large  that  Newport  might  also 
ave  great  commercial  possibilities ;  that 
le  city  might  be  made  a  flourishing 
mter  of  industry  as  well  as  the  summer 
oiding  place  of  millionaires  and  society 
litors. 

i  Indeed,  Newport's  potentialities  —  and 
eeds  —  along  this  line  have  not  hereto- 
?re  engaged  the  serious  thought  of  the 
ewporters  themselves.  But  things  are 
)ing  to  be  different  now. 
Newport,  in  point  of  fact,  is  waking 
).  It  has  caught  the  new  spirit  of 
ogress  that  is  sweeping  through  many 
her  New  England  communities  just  now 
id  filling  with  anguish  the  souls  of  their 
tra-conservative  citizens. 
Long  ago  lulled  into  pleasant  slumbers 
r  the  presence  of  its  millionaires  and 
eir    palace    homes    and    the    soporific 


beauty  of  its  surroundings,  Newport 
only  began  to  wake  up  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  when  it  found  that  it  could  not  live 
on  faith  alone  and  pay  expenses  out  of 
tennis  tournaments  and  horse  shows. 

Its  first  move  in  the  direction  of  ad- 
ministering its  own  affairs  in  a  more  busi- 
nesslike manner  was  to  radically  change 
its  traditional  policy  concerning  assess- 
ments on  personal  property.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  departure,  the  total  valuation 
of  the  city  was  increased  more  than 
$13,000,000  in  a  single  year,  compared 
with  an  increase  of  only  about  $275,000 
in  the  previous  year. 

This  drastic  move  made  the  million- 
aire contingent  "sit  up  and  take  notice" 
in  a  very  literal  way,  but  to  their  credit 
be  it  said  that  the  majority  paid  their 
increased  taxes  without  any  protest  that 
was  apparent  to  the  ears  of  the  assessors. 

As  a  result  of  this  new  order  of  things, 
the  assessed  valuation  of  Newport  to-day 
stands  at  about  $50,000,000. 

Meanwhile,  Newport  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  municipal  government 
by  setting  up  housekeeping  anew  under 
a  new  form  of  charter  which  is  practically 
a  reversion  to  the  ancient  New  England 
town  system  of  administration.  It  still 
has  a  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen,  but 
the  functions  of  these  officials  are  almost 
wholly  executive,  the  real  legislative 
responsibilities  resting  upon  the  shoulders 
of  a  representative  council,  composed 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  members, 
elected  by  wards. 

This  gives  Newport  a  city  government 
of  more  than  two  hundred  members,  and 
while  in  a  sense  such  a  body  is  a  some- 
what unwieldy  one,  it  undoubtedly  is 
more  representative  than  a  council  of 
twenty-five  or  fifty.  Newport  has  about 
the  same  population  as  Brookline,  Massa- 
chusetts,—  twenty-five  thousand, —  and 
it  could  not  very  well  enjoy  the  benefits 
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Touro  Park  showing  the  Channing  Church 


of  a  town  system  of  government  unless 
through  some  such  elective  system  as 
this,  obviating  the  bringing  together  of 
four  thousand  or  five  thousand  voters  at 
one  central  meeting  place. 

This  is  the  second  year  of  the  new  ex- 
periment, and  thus  far  it  seems  to  be 
working  out  very  satisfactorily.  In  the 
course  of  his  inaugural  address  last  year, 
Mayor  William  P.  Clarke,  the  man  who  is 
taking  the  most  aggressive  stand  in  be- 
half of  the  new  order  of  things  for  New- 
port, said:  "No  more  democratic  form 
of  government  was  ever  tried  than  this 
under  which  we  are  to  work.  .  .  .  No 
other  city  is  so  completely  an  example 
of  the  American  idea  of  government  by 
the  people  as  Newport  is  to-day." 

These,  then,  have  been  the  two  im- 
portant preliminary  steps  in  the  making 
of  the  new  Newport  —  surely  a  most 
excellent  foundation. 

Even  as  I  write  these  sentences,  it 
seems    difficult       to    believe    that    these 


marked  changes  in  civic  policy  and  form 
of  government  are  leading  up  to  an  even 
more  momentous  step  —  the  creation 
of  an  industrial  Newport. 

One  who  drives  or  walks  through  that 
superlatively  beautiful  city,  marvelling 
at  the  glory  of  its  architecture,  the  luxu- 
riance of  its  foliage  and  flowers,  the  de- 
lightsomeness  of  its  little  parks  and  the 
spectacular  interest  of  its  residential 
boulevards,  seeing  in  his  rounds  neven 
the  vestige  of  a  mill  or  factory,  cannot 
easily  make  himself  believe  that  Newport 
is  some  day  to  be  a  flourishing  industrial 
as  well  as  a  beautiful  residential  com-| 
munity. 

Somehow,  the  two  ideas  do  not  seemj 
to  harmonize;  and  yet  it  is  undoubtedly! 
Newport's  "manifest  destiny"  to  become,' 
a  manufacturing  center,  on,  of  course^ 
a  high-class  plane.  It  must  be,  if  it  is  tci 
remain  a  prosperous  and  happy  com 
munity. 

No  one  in  Newport  realizes  this  mon 
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keenly  than  does  Mayor  Clarke,  who  is 
the  embodiment  of  American  business 
energy  and  political  resourcefulness. 

Already,  through  the  efforts  of  Mayor 
Clarke,  the  entering  wedge  is  to  be  in- 
serted, and  it  is  practically  assured  that 
Newport's  first  industry,  apart  from 
those  maintained  by  the  national  govern- 
ment will  soon  be  established  there. 
Fancy  an  American  city  of  twenty- five 
thousand  inhabitants  without  a  single 
private  manufacturing  plant! 

Because  of  its  historical  significance, 
and  not  through  any  desire  to  advertise 
this  pioneer  concern,  it  may  be  stated 
that  it  is  the  Common  Sense  Gum  Com- 
pany which  is  to  blaze  the  pathway  for 
Newport's  coming  industrial  baptism; 
and  the  most  significant  factor  in  its 
advent  is  that  a  large  block  of  its  stock 
has  been  subscribed  for  by  residents  of 
the  city,  as  an  inducement  to  the  com- 
pany to  locate  there. 

The  odd  thing  about  the  proposition 


is  that  the  concern  is  to  remove  from 
Boston,  where  it  was  originally  estab- 
lished. When  I  inquired  of  a  wideawake 
representative  of  the  company  whom  I 
met  in  Newport  why  it  was  that  his  con- 
cern was  leaving  the  city  of  culture,  with 
all  that  its  name  implies  in  advertising 
value,  he  gave  me  several  reasons,  chief 
of  which  is  the  fact  that  the  continent 
might  be  searched  from  shore  to  shore 
without  disclosing  a  more  cleanly  com- 
munity in  which  to  manufacture  than 
Newport. 

"It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,"  said 
he,  "that  the  conditions  surrounding  our 
business  should  stand  for  the  very  essence 
of  cleanliness,  and  the  fact  that  these  con- 
ditions are  so  splendidly  met  by  Newport 
was  a  determining  point  in  favor  of  our 
removing  hither. 

"Then,  again,  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Naval  War  College  and  Training 
School  for  Seamen  is  located  here  was 
another    important    consideration,    and 
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for  this  reason:  There  are  constantly 
about  one  thousand  young  men  at  these 
institutions  who  will  later  travel  practi- 
cally all  over  the  world.  We  shall  invite 
these  young  representatives  of  Uncle 
Sam  to  visit  our  factory  and  see  for  them- 
selves just  how  our  gum  is  manufactured, 
and  we  are  confident  that  many  of  them 
will  later  become  animated  advertise- 
ments for  our  product  all  over  the  world. 

"In  the  same  way  we  shall  extend  a 
cordial  invitation  to  the  thousands  of 
excursionists  who  annually  come  to  New- 
port, and  they,  too,  will  be  able  to  go 
back  to  their  homes  and  friends  and  help 
us  with  that  very  best  of  advertisements, 
the  personal  word. 

"Add  to  these  factors  the  undoubted 
value,  from  an  advertising  standpoint,  of 
being  located  in  a  city  of  wealth,  refine- 
ment, and  beauty,  and  the  added  fact  that 
the  people  here  have  been  willing  to 
invest  some  of  their  money  in  our  com- 
pany, and  you  have  the  principal  reasons 


why  we  are  leaving  Boston  for  Newport." 
The  gentleman  might  have  added  that 
in  no  community  of  its  size  are  the  home 
conditions  and  the  outdoor  and  indoor 
attractions  calculated  to  appeal  so 
strongly  to  working  people  as  those  of 
Newport.  They  will  have  cosy  homes 
at  reasonable  rentals,  beautiful  parks, 
attractive  country  rambles,  excellent 
schools,  bathing  beaches,  theaters,  and 
the  best  of  shopping  facilities,  added  to 
which  are  climatic  conditions  that  are 
absolutely  ideal.  The  contentment  of 
its  employees  is  a  most  important  element 
in  the  success  of  a  manufacturing  com- 
pany. 

Naturally,  this  modern  eruption  of 
industry  gives  somewhat  of  a  shock  to 
the  millionaire  contingent  in  Newport. 
Its  members  do  not  want  the  hallowed 
precincts  of  their  exclusive  city  sullied 
by  the  presence  of  factories.  How- 
ever, they  are  not  likely  to  suffer  very 
much  from  this  coming  order  of  things 
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for  there  are  two  Newports,  geographi- 
cally as  well  as  socially. 

That  part  of  the  town  in  which  their 
future  manufactories  will  rear  their  walls 
is  located  far  from  the  domain  of  the 
Vanderbilts  and  the  Goelets.  Their 
nearest  neighbor  will  be  the  war  college, 
and  they  will  stretch  out  the  hand  of 
fellowship  toward  industrial  Fall  River 
rather  than  toward  Ochre  Point. 

In  this  section  of  the  city  the  condi- 
tions for  manufacturing  are  ideal.  There 
are  hundreds  of  acres  of  unoccupied 
lands,  bisected  by  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  with  every 
facility  for  freight  terminals  and  spur 
tracks.  A  more  suitable  location  for 
shoe  factories,  chair,  carriage  or  wooden- 
ware  plants,  jewelry  shops,  piano  and 
iutomobile  factories,  machine  shops,  and 
Dther  establishments  turning  out  high- 
^lass  products  with  the  aid  of  skilled 
abor,  could  scarcely  be  imagined. 

With  pleasant  surroundings  and  the 
resh  air  of  the  ocean  sweeping  through 


its  windows  from  almost  every  side,  the 
life  of  a  workman  in  one  of  these  future 
Newport  factories  will  be  far  more 
agreeable  than  that  of  the  average  manu- 
facturing community  of  the  present 
day. 

The  transportation  facilities,  too,  are 
all  that  could  be  desired  by  the  average 
manufacturer.  The  railroad  service  is 
excellent,  connecting  Newport  directly 
with  Fall  River,  Providence,  Boston, 
and  the  other  great  New  England  cities, 
and  Newport  has  a  splendid  harbor  by 
means  of  which  fuel  and  raw  materials 
may  be  received  by  the  manufactories  at 
minimum  cost.  Indeed,  it  is  entirely 
probable  that,  coincident  with  the  ex- 
pected industrial  rise  of  Newport,  the 
city  will  correspondingly  gain  in  prestige 
as  a  shipping  center. 

All  these  factors  and  possibilities  have 
been  carefully  weighed  by  Mayor  Clarke 
and  the  "Committee  for  the  Industrial 
Development  of  Newport"  which  he  has 
organized. 
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"The  Breakers."     The  most  famous  and  expensive 
summer  home  in  america 


The  mayor  is  a  whole  industrial  organ- 
ization in  himself,  and  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  throw  official  dignity  and  con- 
ventionality to  the  winds  when  a  prom- 
ising manufacturing  opportunity  heaves 
in  sight. 

A  large  part  of  his  time  is  devoted  just 
now  to  negotiating  with  outside  manu- 
facturing companies  that  either  have 
recently  been  organized  and  are  looking 
for  a  suitable  site,  or  that  for  one  reason 
or  another  are  desirous  of  removing  from 
their  present  location. 

As  an  example  of  his  aggressive 
methods,  a  circular  letter  which  he  re- 
cently sent  to  the  citizens  of  Newport, 
in  his  dual  capacity  of  mayor  and  chair- 
man of  the  Industrial  Committee,  may 
be  cited. 

In  this  letter,  which  referred  to  the 
first  manufacturing  proposition  taken  up 
by  the  committee,  he  said, —  after  an- 
nouncing that  the  Committee  had  found 
the  proposition  to  be  a  good  one: 


"We  therefore  urge  that  all  of  the 
people  of  our  city,  who  realize  that  New- 
port does  not  enjoy  a  continuous  business 
life  throughout  the  year,  and  who  are 
desirous  of  a  local  place  of  employment 
for  the  young  men  and  women  graduating 
from  our  schools,  lend  all  the  aid  that 
they  possibly  can  to  establish  this  manu- 
facturing plant  in  our  city. 

"Your  loyalty  to  Newport  should 
prompt  you  to  not  only  make  an  invest- 
ment yourself,  but  to  interest  all  of  youi 
friends  and  acquaintances  in  this  project 
'Opportunity  knocks  but  once  at  ever) 
man's  door.'  This  is  an  opportunity  nol 
only  to  profit  yourself,  but  to  promote 
the  general  prosperity  and  welfare  o: 
your  city." 

Not  satisfied  with  addressing  th( 
citizens  of  Newport  in  their  privat< 
capacity  in  this  way,  Mayor  Clarke  go 
right  after  the  members  of  the  city  gov 
ernment  in  the  following  communica 
tion : 
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"Dear  Sir:    We  enclose  a  letter  that  is 

0  be  sent  to  all  the  citizens  of  Newport, 
,sking  their  co-operation  and  support. 
Ve  ask  you  as  a  member  of  the  City 
Government  to  exert  yourself  to  the  ut- 
nost  to  further  the  prospects  of  Newport 
»y  securing  the  location  of  this  factory 
ere. 

"The  combined,  energetic  efforts  of 
11  are  needed  to  make  a  success  of  this 
imposition,  and  we  feel  assured  that, 
ealizing  the  great  need  of  industrial  life 

1  our  city,  you  will  assist  the  committee 
ti  every  way  possible." 

Mayor  Clarke  has  been  criticised  in 
ome  conservative  quarters  for  lending 
is  official  endorsement  to  such  proposi- 
ions,  but  this  has  not  worried  him  very 
ciucn.  He  is  an  energetic,  successful 
roung  business  man  himself,  and  he 
:nows  that  new  industries  can  only  be 
ecured  by  a  city  through  the  exercise 
f  business  methods. 

It  has  been  largely  as  a  result  of  this 
ggressiveness  of  the  mayor's  that  the 


citizens  of  Newport,  shocked  for  once  out 
of  their  traditional  complacency,  have 
been  induced  to  subscribe  so  liberally  to 
such  a  revolutionary  thing  as  a  local 
manufacturing  industry. 

There  is  a  lesson  for  all  New  England 
communities  right  here,  and  mayors  and 
selectmen,  in  general,  may  especially 
profit  by  it. 

That  Newport's  first  factory  will 
quickly  be  followed  by  others  can 
scarcely  be  doubted.  In  all  probability 
there  would  be  dozens  of  them  there 
now  but  for  the  feeling  that  has  always 
prevailed  that  Newport  was  the  last  place 
on  earth  where  a  manufactory  of  any 
kind  would  fit  in.  Its  fame  and  prestige 
as  a  fashionable  watering  place  have 
hedged  it  about  like  a  barbed  wire  fence, 
as  far  as  the  manufacturers  of  America 
are  concerned,  and  if  it  has  ever  dawned 
upon  their  minds  that  the  advertising 
value  of  a  location  in  Newport  would  be 
many  times  greater  than  that  of  one  in 
Oysterville  or  Utica,  they  have  probably 
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taken  it  for  granted  that  they  would  be 
persona  non  grata  there  anyway. 

And  undoubtedly  they  would  have 
been,  under  the  old  order  of  things.  It  is 
different  under  the  new  dispensation, 
however,  and  the  spirit  that  is  gradually 
taking  possession  of  the  more  progressive 
Newporters  is  pretty  well  exemplified 
in  the  legend  the  writer  saw  inscribed  on 
the  barrow  of  an  itinerant  pedlar  of  the 
citv  the  other  day:  "The  Best  Peanuts 
in  the  United  States." 

Newport  sincerely  believes  itself  to  be 


their  formal  gardens,  are,  indeed,  wel 
worth  a  journey  even  across  the  Atlantic 
to  see. 

All  that  money  and  the  highest  skil 
in  architecture  and  landscape  gardening 
can  produce  is  there.  The  climax  o: 
human  possibility  in  the  production  of  i 
home  seems  to  have  been  reached  in  these 
marvelous  estates,  and  the  moneyed  anc 
titled  occupants,  as  one  notes  them  cross 
ing  their  verdant  lawns  or  passing  in  thei] 
$10,000  motor  cars,  somehow  appear  tc 
be  of  secondary  interest  and  importance 
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The  surf  at  the  fishtng  club 


the  best  place  of  residence  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  now  going  to  try  to 
demonstrate  that  it  is  also  the  best  manu- 
facturing location  in  the  Union. 

Success  to  its  efforts! 

Meanwhile,  the  Newport  that  the 
world  knows  is  growing  more  lovely  and 
fascinating  every  year.  The  palatial 
homes  of  its  millionaire  summer  residents 
are  only  a  part  of  its  attractions.  These 
magnificent  homes,  with  their  velvet 
awns,    their   glorious    shade    trees,    and 


to  the  wonderful  palaces  they  inhabit 
Newport,  too,  is  essentially  a  city  o: 
grass  plots  and  trees  and  flowers,  and  it: 
hedges  of  privet  and  hawthorn  are  th< 
marvel  of  visiting  landscape  artists.  Ii 
the  season  at  which  this  is  written  th<i 
annual  horseshow  —  the  final  societ; 
event  of  the  summer  —  is  on;  but  mor 
interesting  and  delightful  than  the  proces! 
sion  of  superb  prize-winning  equines  an<| 
equipages  is  the  wonderful  glory  of  flower} 
ing  hydrangea  and  clematis  in  which  th| 
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entire  residential 
part  of  the  city 
seems  to  be  de- 
luged. These 
beautiful  blooms 
and  the  matchless 
hedges  are  every- 
where to  be  seen, 
and  sometimes 
they  transform 
the  humblest  cot- 
tage of  wood  into 
a]  finer  palace 
than  those  of 
marble  and  gran- 
ite and  brick  on 
''the  avenue." 

In  point  of 
climate  and  sur- 
roundings, too, 
Newport  is  favor- 
ed as  few  other 
cities  in  the  world 

are.  It  has  been  well  named  ' '  the  Ameri- 
can Isle  of  Wight."  Surrounded  on 
nearly  every  side  by  the  tumbling  At- 
lantic Ocean  or  beautiful  Narragansett 
Bay,  it  is  always  swept  by  cooling 
freezes  in  summer,  while  the  peculiar 
information  of  the  land  adjoining  it  on 
he  north  tempers  it  from  the  more 
hilling  winds  of  winter. 

The  net  result  of  these  unusual  climatic 
onditions  is  that  the  average  tempera  - 
ure  at  Newport  is  much  lower  in  the 
ummer  and  correspondingly  higher  in 
he  winter  than  that  of  most  other  places 
1  the  same  latitude. 

The  near  presence  of  the  Gulf  Stream 

.    an    important    factor    in    Newport's 

restige  as  a  place  of  residence  and  resort. 

his  is  why  its  water  is  so  warm  and  de- 

ghtful  for  bathing,   as  compared  with 

,ie  coldness  of  the  ocean  further  north 

id  east.     In  summer  the  temperature 

the  water  here  averages  seventy  de- 

ees;  and  no  New  England  community 

is  finer  bathing  beaches,  for  their  size, 

an  Newport. 

(Rather  late  in  the  day,  as  in  the  case 
,  t  its  industrial  possibilities,  Newport  is 
J  1st  awakening  to  the  realization  that  it 
j  Assesses  a  fine  winter  climate,  as  well 
,J|?an  ideal  summer  one.  Indeed,  it 
^Imes  about  as  near  being    an    all  the 


Spouting  Rock 


year  around  resort  as  Atlantic  City,  so 
much  further  south. 

That  it  has  great  possibilities  as  a 
summer  vacation  resort  —  entirely  aside 
from  its  fashionable  colony  and  the  one- 
day  excursionists  from  Boston,  Provi- 
dence, and  elsewhere  —  is  patent  to  one 
who  makes  the  most  cursory  investigation 
of  the  city.  Its  sole  lack  to-day  along 
this  line  is  the  possession  of  first-class 
hotel  accommodations;  and  herein  would 
seem  to  be  a  promising  opportunity  for 
some  live  hotel  man. 

For  the  edification  of  the  summer 
visitor,  it  has  its  superb  climate,  its  white 
surf-caressed  beaches,  its  parks,  drives, 
steamboat  and  trolley  trips  and  historical 
associations.  Its  business  thoroughfares 
and  narrow  Thames  Street  have  an  inter- 
est to  the  visitor  that  does  not  always  ac- 
company the  purely  commercial. 

Narragansett  Bay  itself  is  one  of  the 
country's  most  delightful  pleasure 
grounds,  affording  opportunities  for  ex- 
cursions to  Jamestown  and  other  parts  of 
Conanicut  Island,  to  Providence,  Bristol, 
Narragansett  Pier  and  Block  Island  and 
other  centers  and  resorts.  Even  the 
great  metropolis  is  linked  to  Newport  bv 
the  palatial  steamboats  of  the  Fall  River 
Line,  and  the  modern  Athens  is  but  two 
hours  distant  by  express. 
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Add  to  these  attractions  the  pictur- 
esque life  along  the  water  front — for 
Newport  is  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
yachting  centers  —  the  tennis  tourna- 
ment, the  annual  horse  show,  the  occa- 
sional automobile  parade,  the  daily 
motion  picture  of  wealth  and  fashion  in 
the  residential  quarter,  the  open  air  band 
concerts  and  the  life  at  Fort  Adams,  the 
government  torpedo  station,  and  the 
Naval  War  College,  and  Newport  cer- 
tainly would  seem  to  have  some  right 
to  pose  as  an  attractive  summer  center. 

This  long  list  of  natural  and  artificial 
attractions  should  also  entitle  it  to  rank 
as  a  premier  convention  city,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  conventions  are  seldom 
held  in  Newport.  With  a  suitable  con- 
vention hall  and  better  hotel  accommo- 
dations, there  is  no  good  reason  why  this 
beautiful  city  by  the  sea  should  not  be- 
come a  second  edition  of  Atlantic  City 
as  a  convention  headquarters.  It  has 
scores  of  attractions  for  delegates  and 
other  visitors  that  Atlantic  City  does  not 
and  never  can  possess. 

If  there  were  nothing  to  Newport  but 
its  older  and  more  plebian  section,  it 
would  still  be  a  mightily  interesting  place 
to  the  stranger.  There  is  something 
about  this  part  of  the  city  that  reminds 
one  strongly  of  Salem  and  Newburyport. 
Its  old  churches  and  historic  residences, 
the  ancient  mill  in  Touro  Park,  the  old 
Jewish  cemetery  with  its  lovely  flowers 


and  shrubs,  all  combine  to  give  the  pla< 
an  antiquarian  flavor  that  is  very  d 
lightful. 

From  the  contemplation  of  these  hi 
toric  mementos  the  visitor  can  quick 
transport  himself  to  the  famous  Casin 
on  Bellevue  Avenue,  with  its  alwa; 
lively  social  life  and  its  ever  presei 
aggregation  of  automobiles.  Satisfy 
with  this,  he  may  as  quickly  hie  himse 
to  the  heart  of  Mayfair,  or  to  the  bros 
bathing  beach,  with  its  pavilion  and  bai 
houses,  where  the  Atlantic  surf  com 
tumbling  in  hour  after  hour. 

This  diversion  may  be  followed  by  i 
hour's  ramble  along  the  famous  CI 
Walk,  which  partly  encircles  the  city  ( 
the  seaward  side  at  a  considerable  all 
tude,  and  passing  through  or  in  clo 
proximity  to  some  of  the  finest  priva 
estates  in  the  place,  affords  one  of  tl 
most  superb  views  and  experiences  on  tl 
continent. 

Even  more  wonderful  is  the  long  drr 
that  all  visitors  take,  and  which  er 
braces  Bellevue  and  Ocean  avenue 
skirting  the  city  on  the  ocean  and  hi 
sides  and  revealing  some  of  the  fine 
marine  vistas  and  most  sumptuous  re* 
dences  and  estates  to  be  anywhere  sec 
in  America.  In  some  of  its  aspects, 
recalls  to  the  mind  of  the  traveler  tl 
famous  Seventeen-Mile  drive  at  Mo 
terey,  California. 

It  seems  fitting,  after  all,  that  a  peop 
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Purgatory,  near  Second  Beach 


iving  amidst  such  inspiring  environs 
;hould  desire  to  have  the  best  possible 
orm  of  civic  government,  and  that  their 
lomes  should  bespeak  their  love  of  the 
irtistic  and  the  beautiful. 

The  love  of  flowers  seems  to  be  inherent 
.mong  the  people  of  Newport.  Even 
he  diminutive  parade,  the  attractive 
mblic  square  in  the  business  center  of 
he  city  upon  which  the  old  State  House 
3oks  serenely,  is  crowded  with  them,  and 
pleasant  fountain  scatters  its  life- 
lving  drops  over  them.  It  is  the  same 
i  Touro  Park,  in  Morton  Park  (presented 
y  Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton),  and  in  the 
ther  breathing  spaces  of  the  city.     Al- 


most within  gunshot  of  the  handsome 
granite  city  hall  one  may  find  a  large  and 
flourishing  market  garden,  filled  with 
tempting  lettuce,  celery,  and  cabbages, 
near  the  very  heart  of  the  congested 
section  of  the  city. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Newport  has 
its  share  of  clubs.  There  is  the  Casino 
Club,  with  its  great  social  prestige,  the 
Newport  Yacht  Club,  the  Country  Club, 
the  Newport  Golf  Club,  the  Clam  Bake 
Club,  the  noted  Reading  Room,  estab- 
lished half  a  century  ago;  the  Aquidneck 
Gun  Club,  and  others. 

There  is  also  a  flourishing  Horticultural 
Society,  with  its   own   greenhouses  and 
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Bird's-eye  view  oe  Newport  and  harbor 


gardens,  whose  periodical  displays  of 
fruits,f  flowers,  and  vegetables  are  among 
the  notable  events  of  the  year.  The 
Natural  History  Society  is  a  distinct 
intellectual  stimulus  to  the  community, 
and  its  fine  collection  of  examples  of  the 
local  flora  and  fauna  is  one  of  the  features 
of  the  city. 

Newport  also  possesses  a  splendid 
Historical  Society,  whose  collections  and 
publications  are  of  great  value.  In  this 
connection,  no  one  should  visit  Newport 
without  seeing  at  least  one  or  two  of  the 
city's  historic  residences,  including  the 
fine  old  Gibbs  Mansion,  once  occupied 
by  Governor  Gibbs  of  Rhode  Island. 
At'this  house  during  the  period  of  the 
Revolution  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene  made 
his]headquarters  and  entertained  among 
other  notables,  Kosciusko,  Lafayette, 
and  Baron  Steuben.  The  Vernon  House, 
once  the  home  of  the  Count  de  Rocham- 
beau,  is  also  treasured  by  the  New- 
porters  as  the  Bostonians  treasure  the 
old  home  of  Paul  Revere. 

The  State  House,  seat  of  the  state 
government  at  the  period  when  both 
Newport  and  Providence  were  the  "capi- 
tal" of  Rhode  Island,  is  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  early  eighteenth  century  archi- 
tecture, and  lends  much  of  the  dignity 
of  its  time  to  the  city.  Other  interesting 
buildings  of  historic  interest  include  the 
Redwood  Library,  suggestive  of  the 
times  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  the  old 
Jewish  synagogue,  built  in  1763. 


Nor  must  old  TrinitylChurch,  dati 
back  nearly  two  centuries  and  descrit 
at  the  time  of  its  completion  as  "1 
most  beautiful  timber  structure  in  A 
erica,"  be  forgotten.  It  is  in  this  revei 
old  building,  whose  spire  is  strikin; 
similar  to  that  of  Park  Street  Church 
Boston,  that  many  of  the  wealthi 
summer  residents  of  Newport  worsh 
and  it  is  said  that  for  the  rental  of  so 
of  the  pews  as  high  as  $2,000  a  year  is  pa 

Newport  has  a  successful  Young  Me 
Christian  Association,  and  among 
numerous  philanthropic  organizations 
the  splendid  Civic  League,  described 
"an  association  of  energetic,  pub] 
spirited  and  'public-pursed'  womei 
The  League  has  an  educational  depa 
ment,  which  is  doing  useful  work  in 
tablishing  the  League  of  Good  Citiz< 
ship  in  the  schools  of  the  city.  Alrea 
this  league  has  a  membership  of  f 
hundred. 

"Civic  Pride,"  "City  Ordinance 
"Our  New  City  Government,"  "1 
Fire  Department,"  and  "Famous  IV 
and  Women  of  Newport, "  are  a  few  of  > 
topics  that  are  discussed  at  the  mont 
meetings  of  the  league,  all  designed  ' 
assist  in  educating  the  child  of  to-c 
to  be  the  interested,  unselfish,  law-ab! 
ing,  patriotic  citizen  of  the  future." 

Newport,  it  may  be  remarked  in  M 
ing,  has  a  thoroughly  up  to  date  sch 
system.     It  includes  the  Townsend 
dustrial  school,  which  is  doing  splen 
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■k,  and  has  a  school  fund,  which  in 
e  will  probably  be  of  considerable 
3unt.  Its  teachers'  retirement  fund  is 
ither  example  of  its  progressiveness. 
'he  Current  Topics  Club,  the  Tuber- 
3sis  Association  and  the  University 
:ension  Association  are  among  other 
ful  Newport  organizations  deserving 
nention.  In  religious  and  charitable 
ivities  and  in  its  fraternal  organiza- 
is,  Newport  stands  in  the  front  rank, 
eed,  it  seems  to  have  nearly  every- 
lg  that  a  modern  American  city  needs, 
I  many  things  that  some  of  them  can 
er  hope  to  have,  excepting  industries, 
n  a  financial  sense,  the  city  is  in 
mdid  condition.  Its  bonded  indebt- 
iess  is  not  much  more  than  $1,000,000, 
I  its  sinking  fund  amounts  to  nearly 
•0,000.  Its  total  expenditures  last 
ir  were  about  $1,000,000,  of  which 
6,000  was  devoted  to  streets  and  high- 
vs  and  $125,000  to  public  schools, 
■or  the  expected  new  industries  there 
I  be  ideal  banking  facilities .  The  city '  s 
mcial  institutions  include  the  National 
change  Bank  and  the  Aquidneck 
tional  Bank,  the  Newport  Trust  Com- 
ly,  and  the  Savings  Bank  of  Newport, 
I.     The  latter  had  deposits  August  31, 


1908,  of  $7,632,000,  an  increase  over  the 
same  date  last  year  of  $381,000.  The 
equivalent  of  this  increase  alone  would 
float  a  number  of  new  industries  in  the 
city. 

It  will  always  be  a  debatable  question 
whether  the  entrance  of  the  "smart  set  " 
into  Newport's  midst  has  helped  or  in- 
jured the  citizenship  of  the  community 
in  its  broadest  sense.  There  are  some 
who  have  very  positive  convictions  on 
the  affirmative  side,  holding  that  the 
presence  of  so  much  wealth  and  high 
society  has  had  a  distinctly  harmful  in- 
fluence upon  the  civic  and  social  ideals 
of  the  community  and  causing  it  to  aspire 
to  standards  of  living  and  manners  that 
are  not  its  own. 

These  discussions  lead  to  nothing, 
however.  If  harm  has  been  done  to  the 
native  Newporter,  it  is  too  late  to  remedy 
it  now.  Newport  probably  always  will 
be  more  or  less  the  Newport  that  the 
world  knows.  It  undoubtedly  needs  a 
tonic,  however,  one  different  from  that 
which  the  ocean  breezes  waft  to  its  shores. 

Perhaps  a  generous  dose  of  industry 
and  commerce  in  the  right  proportions 
is  just  the  sort  of  prescription  that  will 
do  Newport  the  most  good. 


Historic  Redwood  Library —  the  oldest  library  in  America 
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An  Eastern  City  with  Western  Ideas 


By  D.  CHARLES  O'CONNOR 


THIS  is  the  story'of  a  city  that  be- 
lieves in  itself,  that  is  proud  of  its 
past  and  faces  the  future  with  a 
confidence  born  from  the  knowledge  of 
its  own  resources.  Ask  one  of  its  citizens 
which  is  the  best  city  in  New  England 
to  live  in,  and  he  will  answer,  "Fitch- 
burg" —  and  then  he  will  proceed  to  tell 
you  why.  And  it  is  indeed  an  imposing 
array  of  facts  that  he  will  lay  before  you 
while  in  almost  true  western  fashion  he 
lauds  the  virtues  of  Fitchburg  —  Fitch- 
burg  first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 

Originally  a  part  of  the  old  town  of 
Lunenburg,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1718,  Fitchburg  passed 
through  the  stirring  scenes 
incident  to  a  frontier  town 
in  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  John  Fitch,  from 
whom  Fitchburg  derived 
its  name,  built  a  garrison 
near  what  is  now  known 
as  Ashby  reservoir.  In 
1748  the  Indians  attacked 
it,  killed  two  soldiers,  cap- 
tured John  Fitch  and  fam- 
ily, and  took  them  to 
Canada.  Returning  from 
captivity  John  Fitch  be- 
came one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  movement  which  re- 
sulted in  the  setting  off 
pf  what  is  now  Fitchburg  from  the  old 
own,   and  its  incorporation  in  1764. 

It  then  passed  through  its  successive 
tages  of  development  and  growth,  ob- 
aining  its  charter  as  a  city  in  1872,  until 
o-day  it  stands,  thanks  to  its  splendid 
ailroad  facilities  and  wonderful  water- 
)ower,  and  the  untiring  energy  and  un- 
altering  belief  in  its  future  of  its  enter- 
)rising  citizens  the  "Metropolis  of  Wor- 
ester  North." 

Fitchburg  is  located  on  a  branch  of  the 
Nashua  River,  forty-five  miles  north- 
west of  Boston,  at  an  altitude  of  four 
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hundred  and  thirty-five  feet.  It  has  a 
population  of  over  thirty-seven  thousand 
and  an  area  of  27.7  square  miles.  It 
is  essentially  a  manufacturing  city,  as 
a  place  of  residence  is  attractive,  health- 
ful, and  provided  with  all  the  conve- 
niences of  a  modern  city.  It  has  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  miles  of  public 
streets,  six  miles  of  which  are  block 
paved,  and  thirteen  miles  macadamized. 
Fitchburg  is  a  city  of  hills.  The  business 
section  lies  mostly  in  the  river  valley,  the 
hills  rising  on  both  sides  of  its  Main 
Street,  affording  delightful  sites  for  homes 
of  its  citizens.  The  hills  and  correspond- 
ing valleys  afford  much 
interesting  and  picturesque 
scenery. 

Approaching  Fitchburg 
from  any  point  of  the 
compass  the  first  object 
to  greet  the  eye  is  Roll- 
stone  Hill,  a  solid  mass 
of  rock  rising  four  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  Nashua 
River.  Quarrying  has  been 
in  operation  on  its  seventy 
acres  of  rock  for  over 
a  hundred  years,  yet  ap- 
parently only  a  very  small 
portion  has  been  removed, 
although  the  average 
amount  of  granite  quar- 
ried every  year  is  sixty-four  thousand 
tons.  The  greater  part  of  this  is  used 
for  building  operations,  and  many  of  the 
finest  buildings  and  churches  in  Boston 
and  other  cities  contain  Fitchburg  granite. 
On  Rollstone  Hill  is  the  famous 
"Boulder,"  a  huge  rock,  forty-five  feet 
in  circumference,  weighing  one  hundred 
tons.  The  nearest  rocks  of  the  same 
geological  formation  are  in  Bradford  and 
Warner,  N.  H.,  fully  one  hundred  miles 
distant.  Geologists  say  that  a  southerly 
moving  glacier  picked  it  up,  carried  it 
along,    and    finally    deposited    it    in    its 
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present  resting  place  in  Rollstone  Hill, 
the  most  prominent  object  in  the  land- 
scape of  Fitchburg.  The  view  from  the 
top  of  this  great  glacial  pebble  is  among 
the  finest  in  New  England.  The 
"Boulder"  is  constantly  visited  by  pro- 
fessors and  students  of  geology  and  min- 
eralogy who  come  from  great  distances 
to  study  its  peculiar  rock  formation. 

Rollstone  Mountain,  thee  we  hail, 
Girded  with  thy  granite  mail! 
Many  a  legend,  story,  song, 
Round  thy  steadfast  grandeur  throng, 
At  thy  feet  our  city  grows; 
Children  of  thy  mighty  throes 
Are  our  bridges,  blocks,  and  towers. 
Thy  foundations  still  are  ours. 
Still  thy  busy  hammers  ring, 
Still  thy  lofty  derricks  swing, 
Setting  forth,  thy  labor's  hand 
Untold  wealth,  at  thy  command. 

Fitchburg  is  the  most  important  city 
on  the  division  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad  that  bears  its  name,  and  as  a 
railroad  center  enjoys  many  advantages. 
From  its  Union  Station  ninety-seven 
passenger  trains  arrive  and  depart  every 
week  day  for  all  points  of  the  compass, 
including  through  trains  for  Chicago  and 


Montreal  and  all  points  North  and  West. 
As  a  distributing  point  and  clearing- 
house for  freight  with  direct  connection 
with  all  the  arteries  of  the  great  railway 
systems  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
Fitchburg's  transportation  facilities  are 
almost  unexceled.  At  East  Fitchburg 
are  the  Boston  and  Maine  car  shops  and 
the  East  Fitchburg  freight  yards,  where 
as  many  as  a  thousand  cars  are  handled 
in  a  single  night,  and  where  in  busy  times 
a  freight  train  pulls  in  or  out  every  nine 
minutes.  It  is  over  this  division  that  a 
greater  tonnage  of  freight  is  conducted 
than  over  any  other  double-track  system 
in  the  United  States. 

Fitchburg  is  also  a  terminus  of  the 
Old  Colony  Division  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad,  with 
direct  connections  for  New  York  and  all 
points  South  and  East,  and  the  freight 
facilities  over  this  road  equal  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  most  particular  shipper 

Fitchburg  is  the  center  of  a  network 
of  trolley  lines  that  radiate  in  all  direc- 
tions, connecting  it  with  the  surrounding 
towns  and  giving  it  a  service  that  is  un- 
equaled    even    in    Massachusetts,    which 
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is  noted  for  the  perfection  of  its  street 
railway  systems.  One  road  alone  carried 
over  five  million  passengers  last  year  and 
a  ride  of  twelve  miles  can  be  had  for  five 
rents.  It  is  small  wonder,  then,  that 
trolley  riding  is  one  of  the  great  recre- 
ations of  Fitchburgers  and  their  friends ; 
and  one  can  spend  many  pleasant  days 
visiting  the  justly  famed  beautiful  and 
Dicturesque  scenery  of  Fitchburg  and  its 
surrounding  towns. 

Trolley  freight  service  will  soon  be  in 
)peration  with  all  the  neighboring  towns, 
he  necessary  permission  having  been 
ecently  granted  by  the  legislature. 

The  several  approaches  to  Fitchburg 
)ver  the  smooth  macadamized  state 
oads  make  the  city  a  mecca  for  auto- 
nobile  parties  attracted  in  no  small 
iegree  by  the  fame  of  the  Johnsonia, 
utchburg's  leading  hotel,  before  which 
laily  can  be  seen  a  long  line  of  autos 
riiose  occupants  are  within  enjoying  its 
lospitalities,  as  a  fitting  climax  to  a  de- 
ghtful    ride    through    a    country    that 


affords  a  kaleidescopic  change  of  vistas, 
each  one  showing  nature  at  her  best,  with 
her  high  hills  and  broad  valleys,  her 
fertile  farms  and  frequent  sheets  of  water 
glistening  in  the  sunlight. 

Whenever  the  nation  has  needed  men 
Fitchburg  has  promptly  responded  to 
the  call,  and  it  is  indeed  proud  of  its 
military  history  from  the  time  when  on 
April  19,  1775,  two  companies  of  minute- 
men  assembled  at  the  rendezvous  near 
the  site  of  present  Cushing  grain  mill, 
and  marched  to  Concord,  her  sons  have 
been  foremost  in  every  field  of  action. 
The  story  of  "Fitchburg  and  the  Re- 
bellion" has  been  told  in  a  work  by 
Henry  A.  Willis,  Esq.,  that  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  every  careful  reader. 
No  less  than  nine  companies  upheld 
Fitchburg's  honor  in  the  civil  war,  and  her 
two  companies  were  among  the  first  to 
respond  to  the  call  for  volunteers  in  the 
war  with  Spain.  Out  of  the  eight  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  of  her  sons  whom  she 
sent  to  the  civil  war  one  hundred  and 
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High  School,  showing  Wallace  Way  (the;  finest  high  school  approach  in  America) 


thirty-nine  gave  up  their  lives  at  the  call 
of  duty. 

Fitchburg  is  now  represented  by  two 
companies  which  stand  high  in  the  state 
for  general  excellence,  of  the  Sixth 
Massachusetts  Regiment,  M.  V.  M.,  and 
the  regimental  headquarters  are  located 
here.  The  rifle  team  of  this  regiment  is  the 
champion  regimental  team  of  the  United 
States,  having  won  the  beautiful  silver 
trophy  three  times,  thereby  obtaining 
permanent  ownership.  Much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  team  is  due  to  Sergt.  E.  A. 
Cox,  of  the  headquarters  staff,  one  of 
the  best  known  rifle  shots  in  the  country. 

About  four  miles  from  the  center  of 
Fitchburg  is  the  birthplace  and  boyhood 
home  of  General  Nelson  A.  Miles. 

Fitchburg  has  the  smallest  per  capita 
fire  loss  of  any  city  in  the  United  States 
on  a  general  average  for  the  past  three 
years.  This  is  in  no  small  measure  due 
to  its  splendidly  equipped  fire  department 
and  almost  unequaled  water  pressure, 
which  is  by  far  the  highest  maintained 
water  pressure  in  New  England.     Some 


idea  of  its  tremendous  force  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  in  the  recent 
Cushing  grain  elevator  fire  two  streams 
were  thrown  reaching  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing over  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  high. 
So  great  is  it  that  no  steamers  are 
needed  in  Fitchburg,  although  two  are 
kept  in  readiness  for  emergencies. 

Its  three  national,  two  savings  banks, 
and  one  trust  company  have  $20,000,000 
of  available  funds,  while  in  deposits  and 
surplus  Fitchburg  outranks  many  manu- 
facturing cities  in  New  England  of  twice 
its  population. 

Fitchburg  stands  first  in  the  size  of  its 
co-operative  banks,  having  a  larger  in- 
vestment therein  than  any  other  city  in 
Massachusetts,  except  Boston. 

Fitchburg  citizens  were  active  in  the 
introduction  of  the  system  into  this  state, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  banks  was  estab- 
lished  in  this  city.  The  third  and  fourth  j 
largest  banks  in  Massachusetts  are  now 
located  in  Fitchburg,  two  only  in  Boston 
exceeding  them  in  deposits.  Its  co- 
operative banks  show  a  record  of  increase 
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in  the  amount  of  their  deposits  of  over 
one  hundred  per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years. 

No  depositor  ever  lost  a  dollar  of  their 
savings  and  the  dividends  have  been 
among  the  largest  in  the  state. 

Its  record  for  home  ownership  of  capital 
of  its  manufacturing  enterprises  is 
equaled  by  few  cities  in  the  United 
States. 

The  credit  of  the  city  is  such  that  it  is 
able  to  borrow  temporary  money  in  an- 
ticipation of  taxes  at  the  lowest  market 
rate,  and  inquiries  are  frequently  received 
from  bond  houses  regarding  possible 
bond  issues,  as  City  of  Fitchburg  bonds 
meet  with  a  ready  sale  and  are  sold  on  as 
low  an  income  basis  as  any  city  in  the 
commonwealth. 

If  a  city  would  build  well  for  its  future 
it  must  make  careful  provision  for  the 
education  of  its  future  citizens  and  look 
well  to  its  public  schools.  Massachu- 
setts has  long  held  the  leadership  in 
things  educational,  and  Fitchburg  has 
ever  been  to  the  fore,  ranking  third  in  the 
list  of  cities  in  the  average  amount  spent 
per  child  in  the  public  schools. 

It  boasts  of  one  of  the  largest  high 


schools  in  the  United,  States  with  an  at- 
tendance of  seven  hundred  pupils,  many 
cities  of  twice  its  size  having  less.  The 
Wallace  Way,  shown  in  the  picture,  is  as 
far  as  can  be  learned  the  finest  high 
school  approach  in  America.  This,  the 
gift  of  the  late  Rodney  Wallace,  is  built 
entirely  of  granite  taken  from  the  quarries 
on  Rollstone  hill  and  the  cutting  and 
carving  were  all  done  at  the  P.  O'Connor 
Granite  Works  on  River  Street.  There- 
fore it  was  donated  by  a  Fitchburger  and 
built  by  a  Fitchburger  from  granite  taken 
from  Fitchburg  quarries. 

Henry  A.  Goodrich  is  the  only  male 
survivor  of  the  first  high  school  class  in 
Fitchburg.  Franklin  G.  Fessenden,  now 
judge  of  the  superior  court,  was  the  first 
graduate  from  the  school  in  1866,  and 
among  the  class  of  1869  was  Dr.  Maurice 
H.  Richardson,  now  an  eminent  Boston 
surgeon.  S.  Herbert  Adams,  the  famous 
sculptor,  is  another  product  of  Fitchburg 
schools  and  for  several  years  taught 
drawing  here. 

It  was  here  that  Fitchburg  introduced 
the  first  co-operative  industrial  course 
in   connection   with    high    school   work 
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in  America,  whereby  students  have  one 
week  of  class  work  in  the  machine  shops 
of  the  city,  the  following  week  being 
spent  in  the  class  room. 

A  diploma  from  the  Fitchburg  High 
School  admits  to  all  colleges  accepting 
students  upon  certificate. 

The  twenty  graded  schools,  with  their 
attendance  of  forty-three  hundred,  and 
the  supplementary  evening  schools  with 
their  attendance  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty,  all  contribute  to  make  Fitchburg's 
public  school  system  one  of  the  most 
perfect  in  the  country,  and  its  graduates 
a  credit  alike  to  the  city  and  the  efficient 
corps  of  teachers  responsible  for  their 
training. 

Mr.  Joseph  G.  Edgerly  has  been  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Fitchburg  for 
thirty-three  years,  and  the  high  standing 
of  the  city's  schools  is  due  in  no  small 
degree  to  his  conscientious  and  pains- 
taking efforts.  Readers  of  this  maga- 
zine will  remember  his  article  on  Fitch- 
burg contributed  to  its  columns  in  1895. 

In  addition  to  its  public  schools  Fitch- 
burg has  eight  parochial  schools  with  a 
total  attendance  of  twenty-three  hundred. 
This  does  not  include  the  Convent  High 
School,  conducted  by  the  Faithful  Com- 
panions of  Jesus,  the  only  branch  of  the 
order  in  the  United  States. 

Here  there  are  general  academic  and 
college  preparatory  courses,  and  two 
hundred  private  pupils  are  given  special 
instruction  in  the  languages  and  fine  arts. 


Approach  to   Burbank  Hospital 


Walk  in  Coggshall  Park 

Here  is  also  the  State  Normal  School, 
where  the  standard  of  efficiency  is  so  high 
that  its  students  are  engaged  a  year  be- 
fore graduation. 

A  new  building  is  being  erected,  for 
which  an  appropriation  of  $75,000  was 
made  to  provide  for  a  school  in  which 
pupils  of  grades  seven  and  eight  who  do 
not  expect  to  take  a  high  school  course 
shall  be  given  a  more  practical  education 
than  is  now  given  in  the  two  years  pre- 
ceding the  high  school,  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  America.  This  was  made  possible  by 
Mr.  John  G.  Thompson,  the  principal  of 
the  school,  who  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Edgerly  and  others  planned  and  car- 
ried out  the  campaign  for  its  erection. 

Two  business  colleges  give  those  de- 
siring it  a  business  education  equal  to  any. 
A  well-equipped  library,  the  gift  of  the 
late  Rodney  F.  Wallace,  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  general  reading  and  research 
work.     It    contains    48,817    volumes,    a 

large  and  grow- 
ing art  collec- 
tion, the  third 
largest  musical 
library  in  Amer- 
ica, being  e  x  - 
ceeded  only  by 
Harvard  College, 
and  the  Boston 
Public  Library, 
reading  rooms, 
newspaper  room , 
reference  room, 
museum,  chil- 
dren's room,  and 
art  gallery,  all  in 
one  building. 
This  in  itself 
is  unique. 
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Of  Fitchburg's  industries  volumes 
could  be  written,  and  it  is  impossible 
within  the  necessarily  limited  confines 
of  a  magazine  article  to  touch  upon  many 
of  even  the  more  important  ones.  Tex- 
tiles, the  manufacture  of  paper  and 
machinery  are  easily  the  three  leading 
industries. 

Fitchburg  has  sixteen  textile  estab- 
lishments, and  is  the  home  of  the  Parkhiil 
Manufacturing  Company.  This  is  the 
largest  individual  concern  in  the  city, 
carries  the  largest  payroll  and  employs 
over  eleven  hundred  hands.  The  Park- 
hill  fginghams,  known  wherever  textiles 
are'shipped,  is  their  principal  product.  It 
is  estimated  that  their  product  for  1908 
will  be  over  twenty-four  million  yards,  or 
enough  cloth  every  day  to  reach  from 
Fitchburg  to  Boston. 

The  Grant  Yarn  Company,  operating 
I  fifty-five    thousand    spindles,    manufac- 
tures  cotton  yarns  and  warps  and  em- 
ploy   about    four    hundred    and    thirty 
1  hands.  ! 

The  Nockege  Mills  are  large  producers 
of  "cotton-  yarns  and  also  make  around 
three  and  a  half  million  yards  of  cloth 
each  year. 

J  The  Fitchburg  Yarn  Company  manu- 
facture cotton  yarns.  Their  new  mill, 
[built  by  Wiley  and  Foss,  of  Fitchburg, 


broke  all  records";for  mill  construction, 
being  in  operation  five  months  after 
ground  was  broken. 

The  Shirreffs  Worsted  Company  man- 
ufacture the  best  grades  of  fancy  worsteds 
and  rain  coatings.  Its  yearly  product 
amounts  to  over  a  million  dollars  and  a 
new  mill  is  being  built  to  accommodate  its 
rapidly  growing  business. 

Fitchburg  Duck  Mills  manufacture 
cotton  :duck  for  garden  and  fire  hose, 
automobile  tires,  belting,  etc.,  and  has 
been  a  leader  in  these  lines  for  sixty  years. 

The  Orswell  Mills  manufacture  large 
quantities  of  high  grade  cotton  yarn. 
I  /The  New  England  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany makes  drapery  and  sash  curtains. 
Battenburg  and  lace  insertions  and  edg- 
ings, etc. 
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All  told  Fitchburg  makes  eight  miles 
of  cotton  yarn  a  minute  and  a  mile  of 
cloth  every  eight  minutes. 

Fitchburg  ranks  second  in  Massachu- 
setts in  the  value  of  its  paper  products. 
There  are  thirteen  paper  mills  in  the  city, 
Crocker,  Burbank  &  Co.,  who  operate 
several  mills,  being  the  largest.  This 
company  make  the  paper  for  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  and  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post. 

The  Fitchburg  Paper  Company  make 
wall  paper,  book,  card,  and  colored 
papers. 

Louis  Dejonge  Company  make  tons  of 
paper  for  fine  lithograph  works  and 
souvenir  post  cards.  They  have  recently 
more  than  doubled  their  plant,  which  is 
now  a  model  of  its  kind. 

Falulah  Paper  Company  manufacture 
twenty-five  tons  of  manilla  boxboard, 
used  for   candy  fancy  boxes,  every  day. 

The  George  W.  Wheelwright  Company 
make  paper  for  lithographic  purposes  and 
souvenir  post  cards. 

Fitchburg  ranks  high  in  the  products  of 
its  foundries  and  machine  shops,  having 
some  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  The 
great  flywheels  for  transmitting  power 
in  many  of  the  largest  factories  in  the 
world  were  made  here. 

The  L.  H.  Goodnow  Foundry  Company 
have  made  an  excellent  reputation  for 
flywheel  manufacture  and  have  one  of 
the  very  best  equipped  plants  in  the 
country.  They  are  now  working  on  a 
contract  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  twenty  thousand  twenty-pound 
solid  shot  to  be  used  by  the  coast  artillery 
and  battleships  for  target"practice. 


Scene  in  Coggshael  Park 
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romaneeei.     the  gift  of  herbert  ., 

I.  Wallace 

The  Fitchburg  Foundry  Compai 
operate  two  large  foundries.  It  suppli 
the  complete  outfit  for  one  of  America 
leading  grinding  establishments,  t 
Norton  Grinder  Co.,  of  Worcest* 
Twelve  hundred  tons  of  castings  we 
made  for  this  concern  last  year. 

Mr.    Moses    J.    Perault,  proprietor 
Fitchburg   Foundry    Co.,    is    the    olde 
foundry  man  in  Fitchburg,  having  begi 
his    apprenticeship    fifty-four  years  a£ 

The  Union  Foundry  Company  ma 
heavy  boiler  castings. 

The  Putnam  foundry  make  flywhee 
machinery  castings,  and  castings  us 
by  the  Putnam  Machine  Co. 

The  Wm.  A.  Hardy  &  Sons  Compai 
are  the  largest  producers  of  babbitt  linii 
metals  in  New  England.  They  manufa 
ture  every  kind  of  locomotive  casting 
Mr.  Wm.  A.  Hardy,  in  1880,  invented  ai 
patented  the  first  cast  metal  screen  plat 
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E.  J.  Welch 
&  Company  have 
been  making  brass 
castings  for  twen- 
t  y  years.  Their 
product  is 
machine  castings. 
The  Union  Screen 
Plate  Company 
are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of 
screen  plates  in 
the  world.  Seven- 
ty-five per  cent 
of  all  the  screen 
plates  in  the  world 
are  made  in  Fitch- 
burg. 

Fitchburg  ma- 
chine r  y  has  a 
world-wide  reputation. 

"You  can't  live  in  Fitchburg  and  not 
do  good  work"  is  what  a  high  railroad 
official  said  in  a  conversation  about  the 
achievements  of  Fitchburg's  mechanics. 
Experts  make  the  statement  that  Fitch- 
burg makes  the  best  engine  castings  in 
the  country.  It  has  twenty-two  ma- 
chine shops.  The  Putnam  Machine  Com- 
pany, established  in  1836,  are  one  of  the 
oldest  machine  tool  builders  in  the  coun- 
try, making  railroad  machine  tools  and 
special  working  machinery. 

They  completely  furnished  the  first  ma- 
chine shop  in  China  at  Shanghai,  1858, 
and  equipped  the  manual  training  school 
for  Russia  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1896.  They 
constructed  the  celebrated  Sawyer  can- 
non shot  and  shell  which  was   used    by 
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the  United  States  Government  during 
th  Rebellion  in  1861-1865,  and  built  the 
rock  drills  and  machinery  used  in  putting 
the  Hoosac  Tunnel  through,  which  was 
completed  in  1872. 

They  build  the  famous  Putnam  engine 
used  in  many  of  the  largest  plants  in  the 
world. 

Hiram  Maxim,  the  noted  gun  inventor, 
worked  three  years  in  the  Putnam  Ma- 
chine Shop. 

The  C.  H.  Cowdrey  Machine  Works  has 
supplied  the  ordnance  department  of  the 
United  States  Government  with  projec- 
tiles, both  solid  shot  and  explosive  shells 
during  the  past  ten  years.  It  makes  the 
machines  for  the  Shaw  Stocking  Com- 
pany, of  Lowell,  for  knitting  the  famous 
Shawknit  hosiery. 

The  "Sawyer  Tools,"  made  by  the 
Sawyer  Tool  Company,  are  in  use  in  all 
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the'large  United  States  navy  yards,  the 
large  electric  and  machinery  plants,  and 
their  "Prouty  wire  valve  wheels"  are  in 
use  in  the  English  navy  and  on  the 
AYestinghouse  air  brakes. 

The  "Fitchburg  "  steam  engine,  made  by 
the  Fitchburg  Steam  Engine  Company,  is 
installed  in  many  leading  buldings  and 
factories  in  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries.  This  company  has  been 
established  thirty-two  years  and  makes 
engines  for  all  stationary  purposes,  revers- 
ing engines  for  yacht  and  tug  purposes. 

Four  of  "The  Fitchburg"  engines,  ag- 
gregating eighteen  hundred  horsepower, 
are  installed  in  the  Hotel  Belmont, 
opposite  the  Grand  Central  Station,  New 
York,  and  the  same  horsepower  will  be 
installed  in  the  new  Eno  Building,  which 
will  occupy  the  square  bounded  by  Fifth 
Avenue,  Broadway,  23d  and  24th  Streets. 

The  Fitchburg  Machine  Works  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  making  ma- 
chinery to  provide  material  for  our  na- 
tion's defense  both  on  land  and  sea. 

It  supplied  the  Fore  River  Ship  and 
Engine  Company  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  with 
large  and  powerful 
lathes,  equipping  one 
building  almost  entirely. 
One  of  the  lathes  is  one 
hundred  and  forty-four 
feet  long,  probably  the 
longest  in  the  world.  It 
is  used  for  turning  the 
propeller  shafts  for  the 
large  war  vessels. 

In  their  factory  was 
made  the  first  rifle  can- 
non built  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  recent- 
ly installed  two  of  their 
latest      pattern      Lo-swing 


Lathes  in  the  Krupp  Gun  Works  at  Essei 
Germany. 

The  Union  Machine  Company  ha\ 
equipped  some  of  the  largest  paper  mil 
in  the  world  with  their  machinery,  ir 
eluding  several  of  the  Fitchburg  mills. 

The  Brown  engine,  made  by  the  C.  I 
Brown  Machine  Company,  is  the  engin 
that  generated  the  electricity  for  the  firs 
electric  lights  made  by  Edison  and  for  th 
first  protected  third-rail  system  in  th 
United  States. 

The  Simonds  File  Works  make  on 
thousand    varieties    of    files. 

The  Brown  Bag  Filling  Machine  Con 
pany  make  machinery  for  manufacturin 
paper  bags,  coin  envelopes,  seed  bag! 
etc.  Through  the  medium  of  the  Brow 
bag  filling  machine  the  city's  name  goes  t 
every  post-office  village  in  the  Unite 
States  and  Canada.  This  company  ha 
from  time  to  time  executed  many  cor 
tracts  for  the  Free  Seed  Distribution  c 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agn 
culture. 

The  H.  C.  Deane  Machine  Compan 
have  had  a  successful  career  in  designin 
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ind  building  special  machinery,  including 
he  famous  Batdorf  Universal  coin- 
vrapping  machine,  which  was  designed 
md  built  by  this  company. 

The  D.  M.  Dillon  Steam  Boiler  Works 
sthe  leader  in  United  States  in  the  manu- 
acture  of  the  Manning  upright  boiler.  It 
>roduces  annually  the  largest  boiler 
lorsepower  in  New  England.  This  com- 
>any  was  the  first  in  the  world  to  manu- 
acture  steel  boilers,  and  the  first  to  place 
>op  safety  valves  on  stationary  boilers. 

The  Blake  Steam  Pump  and  Condenser 
Company  manufactures  steam  pumps  and 
ondensers  which  are  used  as  accessories 
o  power  plants. 

There  are  two  shoe  factories  in  town, 
I.  M.  Dickenson  &  Company  being  the 
ldest.  The  C.  W.  Bennett  &  Company 
smploy  about  two  hundred  hands  and 
urn  out  fourteen  hundred  pairs  of  shoes 
er  day.  .     , 

It  has  two  concerns  manufacturing 
orn  goods  and  novelties,  the  Fitchburg 
[orn  Goods  Company  and  the  Fitchburg 
in  Company,  each  of  which  have  an 
nviable  reputation  in  their  respective 
elds  of  endeavor. 

The  Thompson  Steel  Horse  Collars  are 

sed  exclusively  by   the  United  States 

rtillery  and  are  supplied  to  members  of 

olice  and  fire  departments  throughout 

le  country.     This  is  the  largest  factory 

its  kind  in  the  world.    . 

Many  visitors  have  remarked  about  the 

at    and    tasty    grounds    surrounding 

itchburg   factories,    and    the   city   has 

,rned  quite  a  reputation  for  its  model 

anufacturing    plants.     The    Snowflake 

xle  Grease  Company  is  a  leader  along 

ese  lines.     This  concern  is  the  largest 


manufacturer  of  high  grade  axle  grease 
in  the  United  States. 

Novelty  wood  turning  in  this  country 
was  first  started  in  Fitchburg,  and  it  has 
probably  produced  more  of  this  class  of 
goods  in  the  last  fifty  years  than  all  of  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  put  together. 

S.  G.  Cushing  and  the  Mossman  Wood 
Turning  Company  are  the  leading  estab- 
lishments in  the  city  for  the  manufacture 
of  this  class  of  goods.  In  addition  to 
the  above  there  are  several  other  concerns 
engaged  in  the  same  line  of  trade. 

The  invention  of  the  Waymoth  Lathe 
revolutionized  the  industry,  and  A.  D. 
Waymoth  &  Co.  in  their  factory  here 
make  the  lathes  for  all  the  leading  wood- 
turning  establishments  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Waymoth,  the  head  of  the  company, 
was  the  first  inventor  of  wood-turning 
lathes  in  the  country.  Among  many 
others  he  invented  the  lathe  used  in 
turning  croquet  balls,  and  to-day  the 
Waymoth  lathes  turn  nearly  all  the 
croquet  balls  of  the  country. 
.  Probably  the  concern  that  is  best 
known  to  the  general  public  is  the  Iver 
Johnson  Arms  &  Cycle  Works,  who  make 
the  greatest  number  and  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  small  fire  arms  in  the 
world.  The  majority  of  police  officers 
in  the  country  to-day  carry  the  Iver 
Johnson  revolver,  and  only  recently  this 
company  equipped  all  of  the  mounted 
police  of  Moscow,  Russia.  They  are 
among  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
single  barrel  shot  guns  in  the  country,  and 
are  the  oldest  continuous  manufacturers 
of  bicycles  in  the  United  States.  Their 
plant,  shown  in  the  picture,  occupies 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square 
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feet  of  floor  space  and  gives  employment 
to  about  nine  hundred  hands. 

No  mention  of  Fitchburg's  industries 
that  left  out  the  Simonds  Manufacturing 
Company  would  be  complete.  Their 
Crescent  Ground  cross-cut  saws  cut  more 
trees  and  logs  in  the  world  than  all 
others  combined .  The  fleet  of  battleships 
now  making  a  tour  of  the  world  is 
equipped  with  entrenching  blades  made  at 
the  Hmonds  Fitchburg  factory.  The 
United  States  Government  supplies  its 
soldiers  with  these  blades,  the  design  of 
which  is  patented  in  every  country  in 
the  civilized  world.  Their  knives  cut 
practically  the  entire  tobacco  crops  of 
India  and  Egypt,  and  their  circular 
cutters  are  used  by  all  the  largest  meat 
packers.  Their  product  may  be  found 
in  nearly  every  city  and  town  on  the 
continent,  and  Fitchburg  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  Simonds  Manufacturing 
Company. 

The  Connecticut  River  Power  Company 
will  bring  from  their  plant  in  Vermont 
to  Fitchburg  from  ten  thousand  to 
twelve  thousand  horsepower  for  factory 
use.  They  will  save  a  large  manufac- 
turer 25  per  cent  of  power  cost,  the  small 
manufacturer  30  per  cent  to  40  per  cent. 
New  industries  will  save  50  per  cent  of 
power  cost.  A  transmitting  station  is 
now  being  built  at  Fitchburg. 

The  above  gives  only  a  small  idea  of 
the  industrial  activity  of  Fitchburg. 
So  many,  so  prosperous,  and  so  diverse 
are  its  industries  that  they  place  Fitch- 
burg well  up  among  the  list  of  indepen- 
dent cities.  During  the  recent  industrial 
depression  there  were  few  if  any  cities 
that  suffered  less  than  Fitchburg. 

Through  one  of  the  public-spirited 
citizens,  Mr.  Herbert  I.  Wallace,  a  series 
of  chamber  concerts  by  the  Kneisel 
Quartet  and  assisting  artists,  is  con- 
ducted every  winter  in  Wallace  Hall,  and 
concerts  and  lectures  at  the  Normal 
School  afford  opportunities  denied  many 
cities  larger  than  Fitchburg. 

The  Fitchburg  Choral  Society  have 
presented  the  large  choral  works,  like 
"The  Messiah,"  "St.  Paul." 

The  Smith  College  Club  brings  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  Fitchburg, 
a  musical  treat  denied  many  of  the  largest 


cities  of  the  United  States.  Fred  P 
Comee,  assistant  manager  of  the  Bosto: 
Symphony  Orchestra,  is  a  Fitchburg  bo> 
and  entered  Harvard  from  F.  H.  S. 

The  Fitchburg  Military  Band  is  know: 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  o 
New  England,  and  for  thirty-one  year 
has  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  on 
of  the  best  organizations  of  its  kind. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  men  wh 
ever  visited  Fitchburg  remarked  afte 
hearing  it  play :  "I  will  always  remembe 
your  city  for  two  things  —  the  Fitchbur, 
railroad  and  the  Fitchburg  band."  Mi 
Caty,  its  conductor  for  twenty-two  years 
was  for  ten  years  a  member  of  the  Bostoi 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

There  are  two  hundred  and  eighteei 
acres  of  parks  in  the  city,  a  greater  acre 
age  than  that  possessed  by  eighty-nin 
other  cities  in  the  United  States  navin; 
a  larger  population,  Coggshall  Park,  tin 
gift  of  Hon.  H.  H.  Coggshall,  by  far  th 
largest,  comprising  about  two  hundra 
acres  of  beautiful  natural  forest  land 
It  contains  a  ball  field,  picnic  grounds 
and  many  beautiful  drives,  while  the  viev 
from  the  summit  of  Mt.  Lookout  is  one  o 
wondrous  beauty.  Lowe  playground 
given  to  the  city  by  Hon.  Arthur  H 
Lowe,  is  the  latest  acquisition  to  the  city' 
park  system.  It  will  be  completed  ii 
the  near  future  and  will  be  a  model  o 
its  kind.  Only  recently  the  Park  Com 
mission  accepted  the  plans  of  Mr.  Kell 
away,  the  noted  landscape  artist,  fo 
improving  and  beautifying  the  pari 
system. 

The  center  of  population  for  one  hun 
dred  and  ten  thousand  people  withii 
fifteen  miles,  Fitchburg  is  a  hustlin; 
trading  center.  In  it  are  well-appointee 
stores  which  supply  every  need  of  its  in 
habitants,  and  well  over  $10,000,00' 
worth  of  goods  are  sold  annually  ovd 
their  counters. 

In  the  character  of  the  men  an< 
women  of  any  community  consists  it| 
strength.  Fitchburg  rightfully  claim| 
distinction  in  this  direction.  Its  cod 
tribution  to  the  fields  of  literaturd 
science,  medicine,  law,  education,  paint! 
in?",  music,  sculpture,  architecture,  rej 
ligion,  has  been  such  that  every  Fitch 
burger  is  proud  to  relate  the  records  c|j 
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sons  and  daughters  whom  the  nation 
large  has  seen  fit  to  honor.  Charles 
binson,  the  pioneer  Governor  of  Kan- 
i,  Mrs.  Eliza  Trask  Hill,  the  noted 
man  suffragist  and  journalist,  Asa 
[jurston,  the  first  missionary  to  the 
:lpdwich  Islands  and  a  translator  of  a 
fee  part  of  the  Bible,  S.  Herbert 
lams,  the  noted  American  sculptor, 
il  Eleanor  Norcross,  a  noted  painter, 
J  but  a  few.  Judge  Fessenden,  Judge 
Iree,  both  of  the  Superior  Court,  Judge 
/Jrray,  of  Boston,  Judge  Malone,  of  New 
kkf  Walter  Perley  Hall,  present  Chair- 
mi  of  the  Massachusetts  Railroad  Com- 
mission, Gen.  John  W.  Kimball,  ex-State 
yiitor,  Mr.  Samuel  Worcester,  first 
e-etary  American  Board  of  Foreign 
isions,  all  claimed  Fitchburg  for  their 
Mpe.  Professor  Calvin  Woodward, 
►itinator  and  director  since  organiza- 
i|,  1879,  of  St.  Louis  Manual  Training 
wool,  lecturer  on  Manual  Training 
d  the  author  of  two  books  on  Manual 
fining;  Mrs.  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson, 
Kpd  author,  associate  editor  with 
ward  Everett  Hale,  on  Lend-a-Hand 
ftazine,  and  editor-in-chief  for  four- 
el  years  of  The  Silver  Cross;  Mrs. 
-abline  A.   Mason,  whose  poems  have 


touched  many  hearts  and  some  of  whose 
verses  on  Fitchburg  are  quoted  in  this 
article;  Mrs.  Ellen  Shepard  Dwinnell 
and  Miss  Martha  D.  Tolman  are  all  known 
to  a  host  of  readers. 

The  Fitchburg  Cricket  Club  won  the 
championship  of  the  Central  Massachu- 
setts Cricket  League  the  past  two  years. 

The  Fitchburg  Lacrosse  Club  are  the 
champions  of  New  England. 

The  Alpine  Golf  Club  contains  many 
of  the  best  golfers  in  New  England. 

Fitchburg  is  the  home  of  the  first 
Butterick  patterns.  Mr.  Ebenezer  But- 
terick  started  in  the  business  of  mak- 
ing skirt  patterns  in  Fitchburg,  1861- 
1865.  He  afterward  removed  to  New 
York  and  established  the  house  of  E. 
Butterick  &  Co.,  one  of  the  largest 
fashion  establishments  in  the  world. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  has  accomplished  splendid 
results.  At  the  state  exhibition  given 
in  Fitchburg  recently,  there  was  a  larger 
attendance  and  more  interest  shown  than 
in  many  cities  twice  its  size.  The 
Board  of  Health  is  especially  active  and 
an  isolation  hospital  for  contagious 
diseases  has  been  established.  It  has  the 
low  death  rate  of  13.9  per  1,000,  ranking 
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ahead  of  all  the  large  cities  and  towns 
of  Massachusetts.  It  has  the  lowest 
death  rate  in  the  United  States  from 
nervous  diseases.  It  has  pure  drinking 
water,  which  helps  to  keep  the  death  rate 
low,  as  most  epidemics  are  caused  from 
a  tainted  water  supply. 

Fitchburg  is  a  clean,  orderly  city.  In 
the  list  of  the  first  one  hundred  and  forty- 
one  cities  of  the  United  States  but  ten 
have  a  smaller  total  number  of  arrests. 
It  has  no  "slums,"  a  fact  noted  by  state 
officials  on  tours  of  inspection.  During 
the  recent  visit  of  President  Roosevelt  to 
Fitchburg  the  crowds  were  handled  with 
such  ease  that  while  many  cities  were 
severely  criticised  for  their  inability  to 
cope  with  the  crowds  incident  to  the 
President's  tour,  Fitchburg  gained  praise 
on  all  sides  for  the  perfection  of  its  ar- 
rangements. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  self  better- 
ment. Individuals,  cities,  villages,  states 
and  nations  are  striving  to  better  their 
condition.  It  is  the  people  of  a  com- 
munity that  make  it  a  desirable  or  unde- 
sirable place  to  live.  Fitchburg's  popu- 
lation is  65  per  cent  American  born. 
One  half  the  entire  population  were  born 
in  Massachusetts.  The  foreign  born  are 
the  better  element  of  their  class.  The 
Cleghorn  district,  where  the  people  are 
largely  of  French  descent,  is  the  booming 
section  of  the  city.  The  Cleghorn  Land- 
scape and  Improvement  Society  offer 
prizes  annually  for  the  best  lawns,  gar- 
dens, vegetables,  and  hold  an  exhibition 
in  the  fall  in  a  large  tent.  This  society 
has  been  so  successful  that  a  similar  one 
is  proposed  for  West  Fitchburg.  The 
Finnish  residents  of  Fitchburg  have 
$75,000  in  the  savings  banks.  They 
have  their  own  meeting  halls,  churches, 
building  associations,  temperance  socie- 
ties, public  baths,  and  a  newspaper. 
Their  aim  is  to  educate  their  people  to 
become  good  American  citizens,  and  to 
live  sober,  industrious  lives.  The  Italian 
residents  have  recently  built  a  new 
Catholic  church  and  have  fraternal  so- 
cieties. The  other  foreign  residents  are 
equally  active. 

The  Fitchburg  Improvement  League 
is  doing  good  work. 

The    Fitchburg   Woman's   Club   have 


accomplished  splendid  results  in  the 
work  in  civic  betterment.  They  recent 
raised  $25,000  to  buy  a  lot  of  land,  whi 
they  deeded  to  the  United  States  Gover 
ment  for  a  park  to  be  known  as  Pc 
Office  Park. 

The  Fitchburg  Board  of  Trade  a 
Merchants'  Association  of  five  hundr 
members  is  a  potent  factor  in  the  coi 
mercial  and  industrial  development 
the  city.  Note  the  number  of  disti 
guished  men  that  have  been  its  gue< 
and  addressed  its  members: 

1899,  Lieut.-Gen.  Nelson  A.  Mil. 
1900,  Senator  Dolliver,  of  Iowa;  19( 
entire  Massachusetts  delegation  in  Cc 
gress;  1902,  Wu  Ting  Fang,  Chin< 
Ambassador  to  United  States ;  1903,  He 
Charles  Emory  Smith,  former  Postmas 
General;  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  ex-Gc 
ernor  of  Massachusetts  and  Secretary 
Navy  under  McKinley  and  Roosev 
administrations;  and  the  late  Senai 
George  F.  Hoar;  1904,  President  Sch 
man,  cf  Cornell  University,  and  He 
William  M.  Montague,  Canada,  one  of  t 
bright  men  of  the  Dominion;  1905,  H( 
Leslie  W.  Shaw,  Secretary  of  Treasui 
1907,  Governor-General  Henry  Clay  L 
of  the  Philippines;  1908,  Hon,  Willi; 
H.  Taft,  Secretary  of  War,  Col.  Winst 
Churchill,  Lieutenant-Governor  Eben 
Draper. 

Fitchburg  was  one  of  very  few  cit 
in   the  United  States  that  had  the  Sec 
tary  of  War's  flag  displayed  during 
visit. 

The  secret  societies  of  the  city  sta 
high  in  comparison  with  those  of  otl 
cities  and  have  contributed  members 
the  grand  lodges  of  their  respect 
orders. 

Hastings  Hall  is  the  city's  pride, 
is   a   permanent   residence   for   busin 
women,  students,  and  wage  earners, 
has     the    best     appointed    building 
its    kind    in    New    England,    contain 
fifty-one  rooms.     The  dining-room  sej 
seventy-five.     Here  room  and  board  <j 
be  had  from  $3.50  to  $6.00  per  we| 
This  hall  takes  the  place  of  the  Y.  W.  C. 
in  other  cities  and  is  managed  by  ' 
Helping  Hand  Association,  of  which  M| 
Lucy  Fay  is  the  president.     It  is  a  spl|i 
did  idea   splendidly  carried  out. 
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Eight  and  a  half  miles  from  Fitchburg 
;  Wachusett  Mountain,  now  a  state 
sservation.  It  contains  about  sixteen 
undred  acres,  its  wooded  slopes  rising 
3  a  height  of  2,015  feet  and  towering 
leven  hundred  feet  above  Wachusett 
,ake. 
There  are  now  about  five  miles  of  road 
n  Wachusett  Mountain,  and  more  are 
i  progress  of  construction.  When  those 
rojected  are  completed  the  entire  area 
all  be  protected  from  the  devastation 
f  forest  fires.  Within  the  past  few  years 
ver  three  hundred  thousand  seedlings 
ave  been  transplanted  and  many  acres 
f  woodlands  treated.  It  was  on  Wa- 
husett's  heights  that  King  Philip  kindled 
is  signal  fires  for  the  combined  attack 
n  Lancaster  in  1676. 
Owing  to  its  being  a  single  peak  the 
iew  is  uninterrupted  in  all  directions  and 
[nsurpassed.  On  a  clear  day  from  its 
ummit  the  peaks  of  the  Presidential 
ange,  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  Blue 
[ills,  Mt.  Tom,  Mt.  Greylock,  and  many 
eautiful  towns  and  sheets  of  water  may 
e  seen. 

One  of  the  garden  spots  of  Fitchburg 
Whalom  Park,  owned  by  the  Fitchburg 
id  Leominster  Street  Railway  Co. 
his  park,  to  which  no  admission  is 
larged,  is  a  purely  natural  park  contain- 
ig  about  seventy-two  acres.  Whalom 
ake  covers  about  one  hundred  and 
venty  acres.  Here  is  the  largest  open- 
r  theater  in  New  England  with  a  seating 
ipacity  of  over  three  thousand,  where 
uring  the  summer  months  light  opera  is 


presented  by  a  company  maintained  by 
the  local  management.  On  an  average 
nearly  half  a  million  people  visit 
Whalom's  lovely  shores,  and  to  be  in 
Fitchburg  or  its  vicinity  and  not 
"go  out  to  Whalom ' '  is  reckoned  as  bad  as 
leaving  Niagara  without  seeing  the  Falls. 

Fitchburg  is  looked  on  with  favor  as 
a  station  for  the  New  England  Aero  Club. 
Mr.  Chas.  J.  Glidden  will  make  an  ascen- 
sion and  arrangements  are  made  for  two 
more.  A  special  grade  of  gas  is  required 
and  the  Fitchburg  Gas  &  Electric  Light 
Co.  can  furnish  the  very  best.  This 
company  is  the  third  oldest  in  the  state 
outside  of  Boston.  Its  President  and 
Manager,  Mr.  Coggshall,  is  the  oldest  in 
point  of  service  to-day,  having  held  this 
position  since  the  organization  of  the 
company. 

If  all  her  cities  were  like  Fitchburg 
there  would  be  no  talk  of  fear  of  New 
England's  decadence,  and  if  all  her  citizens 
believe  in  her  future  as  do  Fitchburg's 
the  advice  "Go  West,  young  man,"  would 
never  be  heard  in  the  land. 

Her  future  promises  to  eclipse  her 
glorious  record  of  the  past.  Her  indus- 
tries are  prosperous,  her  banks  sound ;  she 
has  plenty  of  available  capital,  her  real 
estate  is  booming,  the  acquisition  of  ten 
thousand  horsepower  for  her  industries 
from  the  Connecticut  River  Power  Co., 
her  increasing  civic  spirit  and  desire  for 
self -betterment, — all  these  things  con- 
tribute towards  making  Fitchburg  a  city 
with  a  future  and  the  home  of  a  happy 
and  contented  people. 


FITCHBURG 


Nested  among  her  hills  she  lies  — 

The  City  of  our  love ! 
Within  her  pleasant  homes  arise! 
And  healthy  air  and  happy  skies 

Float  peacefully  above. 


So  through  the  round  of  years, 

Advancing  on  her  past! 
Her  old  time  vigor  never  sleeps  - 
And  even  as  she  sows,  she  reaps, 
God  bless  her  to  the  last. 


The  Story  of  the  Woman's  Club 

Movement 


PART  II 


By  HELEN  M.  WINSLOW 


THE  women's  club,  although  ap- 
pearing sporadically  and  growing 
numerically  ;J1  over  the  United 
States  for  twenty  odd  years,  did  not 
really  crystallize  until  1889-1890,  when 
Mrs.  Croly  ("Jennie  June  ")  conceived 
and  put  into  practical  shape  the  "Federa- 
tion Idea."  Previous  to  March,  1889, 
the  club  for  women  was  a  purely  local 
institution;  but  the  small  seed,  sown  in 
the  fifties  and  sixties,  had  taken  root  and 
spread  like  the  traditional  grain  of  mus- 
tard until  it  was  ready  to  blossom  forth 
in  all  the  breadth  and  grandeur  of 
a  national  movement;  so,  when  Mrs. 
Croly  proposed  to  Sorosis  that  their 
twenty-first  birthday  be  celebrated  by  a 
convention  of  clubs  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  the  "call"  was  adopted  unani- 
mouslv.  And  so  on  the  18th  of  March, 
1889,  Sorosis  welcomed  the  delegates  and 
guests  from  sixty-one  clubs,  scattered 
all  the  way  from  Nantucket  and  Boston 
to  Olympia,  San  Francisco,  and  Oakland. 
This  gathering  of  women  and  their  collec- 
tive personality  was  a  revelation  of  the 
new  force  in  progressive  womanhood, 
which  has  now  become  so  familiar  that 
we  do  not  think  of  it  at  all.  But  then, 
the  home -loving  woman  who  was  alive 
to  every  means  of  culture  and  eager  to 
sieze  and  multiply  every  opportunity  for 
individual  and  collective  improvement 
was  a  revelation.  Mrs.  Croly  has  written 
of  this  first  convention  of  club  women. 
It  was  the  most  wonderful  of  experi- 
mental gatherings, —  the  opening  of  doors 
and  windows  of  souls  and  consequent 
light  and  sunshine  flowing  in  upon  other 
minds  and  souls. 

This  meeting  was,  however,  only  experi- 
mental, but  a  committee  was  appointed 


to  present  a  plan  of  organization  at 
meeting  to  be  held  in  New  York  th 
following  March.  Mrs.  Ella  Diet 
Clymer,  then  president  of  Sorosis  (no\ 
Mrs.  Glynes,  of  London),  was  chairmai 
of  this  committee,  which  included  Mrs 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mrs.  Croly,  Mrs.  Ma; 
Wright  Sewall,  of  Indiana,  Mrs.  Charlott 
Emerson  Brown  (who  later  became  firs 
president  of  the  General  Federation) ,  am 
others.  The  New  England  Woman' 
Club  voting  to  withdraw  from  the  move 
ment,  Mrs.  Howe  resigned  from  the  com 
mittee,  and  the  executive  board, —  wh 
represented  the  whole  committee  at  th 
ratification  convention  on  April  23,  24,  21 
1890,  consisted  of  seven, —  Mrs.  Clymei 
Mrs.  Croly,  Mrs.  Emerson  Brown,  M 
Louise  Thomas,  Sophia  C.  Hoffmar 
Mary  R.  Hall,  and  Amelia  K.  Wing,  i 
constitution  and  by-laws  was  adopted  am 
the  following  officers  were  elected 
President,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Emerso 
Brown,  East  Orange,  N.  J.;  Vice-Pres 
dent,  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  Indiar 
apolis;  Recording  Secretary,  Mr: 
J.  C.  Croly,  New  York;  Correspondiri 
Secretary,  Miss  Mary  B.  Temple,  Kncoi 
ville,  Tenn. ;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Phoebe  l\ 
Hearst,  San  Francisco.  The  presideij 
of  every  club  joining  the  General  Feden1 
tion  was,  by  the  constitution  of  the  n| 
tional  body,  a  vice-president  of  tlj 
"G.  F.  W.  C." 

This  organization-convention  was  tlj 
finest  women's  gathering  yet  known,  b 
has  been  followed  by  "biennials"  eve 
two  years  since  1890,  each  of  which  mar 
a  greater  interest  and  more  remarkat 
growth  than  any  previous  one.  Until  nc 
it  is  putting  it  mildly  to  say  the  "G. 
W.    C.,"    which    represents    upwards 
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dght  hundred  thousand  women,  is  the 
inest  outgrowth  of  American  woman- 
lood. 

The  fact  should  go  on  record,  however , 
;hat  the  Sorosis  club  women  were  not  the 
irst  nor  the  only  ones  to  conceive  the 
'Federation  Idea."  As  early  as  1882 
tfrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  wrote  from 
'ndianapolis,  where  the  club  movement 
vas  already  a  flourishing  growth,  to  the 
^ew  England  Woman's  Club,  in  Boston, 
ixpressing  the  strong  desire  of  the  women 
n  the  middle  West,  for  some  kind  of 
-ffiliation  with  the  Eastern  clubs.  There 
vas  more  or  less  correspondnece  on  the 
ubject,  which  resulted  in  1888  in  the  es- 
ablishment  by  the  Boston  Club  of  a 
'Correspondence  Committee,"  whose 
(uty  was  to  open  the  way  for  such  an 
.filiation.  At  a  meeting  in  1889,  dele- 
ates  from  a  number  of  New  England 
lubs  were  present  and  approved  the 
lovement  for  a  union  of  clubs;  but  the 
lea  was  not  fairly  formulated,  and  when 
he  call  came  from  Sorosis,  the  instiga- 
ars  of  this  movement  fell  in  line  and 
ecame  workers  in  the  organization  of  the 
G.  F.  W.  C,"  as  the  national  body  has 
)ng  been  familiarly  called.  The  New 
)ngland  Women's  Club  joined  the  na- 
onal  body  in  1891. 

The  first  need  that  was  proved  by  the 
ew-fledged  General  Federation  was  for 
>cal  or  state  federations.  In  several 
istances,  notably  in  Portland,  Maine, 
ith  its  Literary  Union  (of  ten  clubs), 
lese  local  federations  were  being  formed 
3  the  nucleus  for  larger  organizations, 
idiana  formed  a  "Union  of  Literary 
jlubs"  in  1890,  which  became  in  reality, 
though  not  in  name,  a  state  federation 
id  was  only  superseded  or  rather  con- 
)lidated  with  the  latter  in  1906;  while 
ie  "Social  Science  Club,  of  Kansas,"  be- 
m  in  1882,  answered  the  same  purpose 
3  to  1894,  when  the  Kansas  State  Feder- 
ion  came  into  being.  But  all  these 
cal  unions  only  proved  the  great  need 
nong  women  for  that  drawing  together 
id  co-operative  co-ordination  which  is 
ie  underlying  raison  d'etre  of  the  feder- 
ion  idea. 

It  was  Maine,  however,  that  took  the 
itiative  in  forming  a  state  federation, 
ie  women  of  Portland  were  in  the  throes 


of  forming  their  Literary  Union  at  the 
very  time  when  Sorosis  was  entertaining 
the  delegates  to  form  the  G.  F.  W.  C, 
so  that  the  "Pine  Tree  State"  was  not 
represented  in  New  York.  But  the 
Portland  Literary  Union  was  organized 
and  had  joined  the  national  body  before 
the  end  of  April;  and  at  the  first  annual 
meeting,  or  rather  "field  day,"  at  the 
home  of  the  president  (Mrs.  Eunice  M. 
Frye),  the  state  federation  was  talked 
of  and  a  date  for  organization  set  for 
the  following  September.  Twenty-two 
Maine  clubs  were  represented  when  the 
22d  of  September  arrived,  and  before  the 
meeting  closed  on  the  23d  the  Maine 
State  Federation  was  in  existence,  with 
Mrs.  Etta  H.  Osgood,  president.  This 
was  the  first  state  organization  in  the 
world  of  the  kind.  It  joined  the  General 
Federation  in  February  of  1894,  and  has 
grown  now  to  a  membership  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  clubs  and  five  thousand 
women.  It  would  be  difficult  to  com- 
bine, in  a  short  article  like  this,  all  the 
practical  results  of  its  work,  but  it  may 
at  least  be  noted  that  the  Maine  State 
Federation  has  not  only  provided  travel- 
ing libraries  for  its  own  out  of  the  way 
towns,  but  it  secured  the  passage  of  a  law 
in  1898  creating  a  library  commission 
and  establishing  traveling  libraries  as  a 
state  provision.  Since  that  time  the 
growth  of  permanent  free  libraries  has 
been  quite  remarkable,  and  it  should 
also  be  noted  that  one  or  more  officers  of 
the  State  Federation  are  always  invited 
to  serve  on  the  State  Library  Commission. 
The  second  State  Federation  was 
formed  in  Iowa  in  April,  1893,  although 
in  December,  1892,  a  "State  Board  of 
Club  Fellowship"  was  started  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Marshalltown,  which  was  attended 
by  delegates  from  all  over  the  state.  In 
the  following  April,  the  Des  Moines 
Woman's  Club  was  hostess  for  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  meeting  which  resulted 
in  the  Iowa  State  Federation  numbering 
thirty-five  clubs.  Mrs.  Virginia  J.  Berry- 
hill  was  the  first  state  president  and  the 
new  organization  joined  the  General 
Federation  at  once, —  and  was  the  first 
State  Federation  admitted.  In  fact, 
there  was  considerable  discussion,  those 
first  two  or  three  years,  as  to  whether  the 
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Mrs.  Cornelius  Stevens,  of  Philadelphia,  pres- 
ident of  the  Civics  Club  and  one  of  the 
lpioneers  in  the  club  movement 

national  body  should  admit  the  state 
organizations;  or  perhaps,  to  put  it  the 
other  way  around,  whether  the  State 
Federation  ought  to  join  the  General. 
Some  cases  developed  where  strong  feeling 
was  shown  on  both  sides,  but  owing  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  national  officers  and 
the  tact  of  the  state  chairman  of  the 
G.  F.  W.  C, —  together  with  the  broad- 
minded  wisdom  of  the  state  presidents, 
—  this  feeling  soon  passed,  and  it  soon  be- 
came the  altogether  proper  thing  for  the 
State  Federation  to  become  a  member  of 
the  General.  The  Iowa  Federation  to-day 
numbers  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
clubs  and  twelve  thousand  women. 
Among  the  accomplishments,  it  can  show 
eighty-one  free  public  libraries  estab- 
lished by  club  women,  many  of  which 
they  control;  and  through  their  influence 
there  is  a  State  Library  Commission  with 
twelve  thousand  volumes  in  traveling 
libraries. 

Utah  was  the  third  state  to  organize 
a  Federation,  thus  proving  that  the  club 
movement  even  in  the  90's  was  not  an 
Eastern,  nor  a  middle  Western  fever. 
In  fact,  according  to  Mrs.  Croly's  history, 


/ 


Mrs.  Lilian  >C.  Streeter,  of  Concord,  fou 
of  the  New  Hampshire 
Federation 

Utah  preceded  Iowa  a  few  weeks,  al 
though  the  Federation  did  not  join  th 
G.  F.  W.  C.  until  February,  1895.  Al 
though  the  membership  of  the  woman' 
club  was  confined  to  no  sect,  and  wa 
composed  of  both  Mormon  and  Gentil 
women,  the  great  distances  and  compara 
tive  isolation  of  many  of  the  towns  hav 
prevented  the  rapid  growth  that  has  io. 
lowed  the  "Federation  movement"  i 
some  states.  Great  impulse,  howevei 
has  been  given  to  the  library  idea  and  th 
spread  of  the  reading  habit,  through  th 
State  Federation  and  the  seven  hundre 
women  who  constitute  the  club  force  c 
Utah  are  proving  to  be  the  "leaven"  tha 
shall  "leaven  the  whole  lump." 

Massachusetts,  one  of  the  first  in  th 
field  when  clubs  were  started,  comes  onl 
fourth  on  the  list  of  State  Federation 
(with  New  York  that  other  leader  dow: 
as  the  seventh !),  but  once  the  "federatio: 
idea"  got  itself  known  and  it  became  th 
fashion,  Massachusetts  club  women  cam 
together  at  the  call  of  the  New  Englan* 
Club  women  in  June,  1894,  although 
committee  had  been  appointed  som 
months  previously  which  had  met  am 
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Mrs.  William  Tod  Heemuth,  president 
"  The  Pioneers  " 

discussed  the  idea  several  times.  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  was  the  first  president; 
Miss  O.  M.  E.  Rowe  the  second;  Mrs. 
May  Alden  Ward  the  third,  and  Miss 
Helen  A.  Whittier  the  fourth,  all  of  these 
being  residents  of  Boston.  In  June, 
1908,  the  fourteenth  year  of  its  existence, 
the  Massachusetts  Federation  elected  a 
president  outside  of  the  "Hub," — Miss 
Georgia  A.  Bacon,  of  Worcester.  There 
were  twenty  clubs  represented  at  the  open- 
ing convention  in  1894  (not  all  the 
Boston  or  other  clubs  approving  the 
"  Federation  plan,"  and  therefore  stand- 
ing aloof),  but  to-day  we  have  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  clubs  and  over  thirty-five 
thousand  members  under  the  State 
Federation       banner.  Massachusetts 

Women  have  served  on  the  G.  F.  W.  C. 
Board  eight  times,  having  furnished  two 
vice-presidents,  Mrs.  Alice  Ives  Breed 
and  Mrs.  May  Alden  Ward ;  two  auditors, 
Mrs.  Kate  Tannatt  Wood  and  Mrs. 
Harriet  H.  Robinson;  and  two  directors, 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Mrs.  Anna 
D.   West.     Mrs.   Ward   and   Mrs.    West 


each  served  two  terms.  The  work  of 
Massachusetts  club  women  has  been 
along  many  lines,  especially  in  the  educa- 
tional field,  in  civic  progress,  and  in  al- 
trurian  effort  of  every  kind.  Probably 
the  most  notable,  however,  was  the  join- 
ing hands  with  Georgia  club  women  some 
years  ago  to  help  combat  the  evils  of 
child  labor  in  the  Southern  states,  and 
the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school 
in  the  Georgia  rural  districts;  and  also 
the  co-operation  with  the  club  women  of 
Tennessee  in  settlement  work  among 
the  mountaineers.  One  could  easily  fill 
a  volume,  however,  with  the  many  fine 
and  beautiful  things  the  thirty-odd 
thousand  club  women  in  Massachusetts 
are  doing,  individually  and  collectively. 

Kentucky  was  the  next  to  form  a  State 
Federation,  which  the  club  women"* of 
that  state  did  at  Lexington  in  July,  1894, 
with  fifteen  clubs,  applying  immediately 
for  membership  in  the  G.  F.  W.  C.  Al- 
ready a  KentuckyTwoman,  Mrs.  C.  P. 
Barnes,     of     Louisville,     was     recording 


Miss  Louisa  B.  Poppenheim,  of  Charleston,  S.C. 
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secretary  of  the  National  body,  an  office 
she  filled  most  admirably  four  years. 
And  in  1896  the  Louisville  Club  women, 
backed  by  the  Kentucky  Federation, were 
hostesses  for  the  famous  and  never  to  be 
forgotten  "Third  Biennial."  Kentucky 
to-day  numbers  sixty-one  clubs  and 
eight  thousand  club  women,  working  to- 
gether for  the  improvement  of  the  public 
school,  the  library,  the  community,  the 
home,  and  the  individual. 

The  fall  of  1894  saw  a  tremendous  im- 
pulse in  the  Federation  movement,  five 
large  states  organizing  in  October  and 
November  and  two  more  sending  out 
calls  in  December.  These  five  were 
Illinois,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
and  Nebraska;  while  Minnesota  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  issued  their  calls  for 
organization  in  January  of  1895. 

Chicago,  which  had  not  only  its 
splendid  great  woman's  club,  but  the 
president  of  the  General  Federation  as 
well  (Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Henrotin)  had  begun 
to  agitate  the  State  Federation  plan  six 
months  before  and  now  acted  as  hostess 
city  October  10th  and  11th;  and  the 
Illinois  Federation,  with  Mrs.  Isabella 
Laning  Candee,  as  president,  started  off 
full  fledged  with  seventy-nine  clubs  and 
nearly  ten  thousand  members,  and 
joined  the  General  Federation  at  once. 
From  the  beginning  Illinois  club  women 
have  taken  the  lead  in  all  club  affairs. 
There  are  some  three  hundred  clubs  and 
thirty-thousand  club  women  in  the  State 
Federation  and  the  record  of  their  work 
for  the  public  good  is  one  of  which  every 
Illinois  man  as  well  as  woman  is  proud. 
The  juvenile  court  system,  now  being 
adopted  in  many  states,  had  its  origin 
in  Chicago  and  is  directly  traceable  to  the 
woman's  club;  while  the  splendid  work 
done  by  Illinois  women  for  the  industrial 
improvements  for  women  wage-earners 
is  a  story  by  itself.  Illinois,  with  several 
others  of  the  middle  and  Western  women, 
has  done  and  is  doing  much  of  the 
practical  work  connected  with  improved 
sanitary  conditions,  pure  food  laws, 
household  economics,  and  other  ways 
tending  to  improve  the  conditions  and 
raise  the  standards  of  both  the  home  and 
the  community. 

Two  weeks  after  the  Illinois  Conven- 


vention,  Ohio  club  women  gathered  at 
Springfield,  responsive  to  a  call  directly 
traceable  to  Mrs.  Edward  Buchwalter, 
who  was  State  Chairman  of  Correspon- 
dence for  the  G.  F.  W.  C.  at  that  time. 
Mrs.  George  Lincoln  was  the  first  presi- 
dent and  the  list  of  later  state  leaders 
gives  us  many  names  that  have  become 
widely  known  in  national  club  work 
since  that  time.  The  Ohio  Federation 
voted  to  join  the  G.  F.  W.  C.  at  its  first 
meeting,  and  it  has  been  foremost  in 
every  phase  of  club  work  during  its  four- 
teen years  of  service.  Among  other  not- 
able accomplishments,  the  Ohio  club 
women  succeeded,  in  1897,  in  getting  an 
appropriation  of  eight  thousand  dollars 
for  the  circulation  of  the  State  Library 
at  Columbus,  throughout  the  state, — 
a  work  that  has  been  kept  up  until  now, 
when  there  are  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  cases  of  books,  each  containing  from 
twenty-five  to  seventy-five  books,  travel- 
ing from  one  country  town  to  another, 
thus  giving  the  country  people  oppor- 
tunities for  good  reading  which  they 
could  not  otherwise  have.  Ohio  had 
fifty  clubs  to  start  with;  that  State 
Federation  now  numbers  three  hundred 
clubs  and  twelve  thousand  women. 

During  the  second  week  in  November, 
1894,  sixty-five  New  Jersey  club  women 
assembled  at  Orange  in  response  to  a  call 
issued  by  Mrs.  Johnson,  president  of  the 
Woman's  Club  of  Orange,  Mrs.  Margaret 
S.  Yardley,  Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall, 
and  Mrs.  Charlotte  Emerson  Brown,  who 
had  just  closed  her  four  years  of  service 
as  president  of  the  G.  F.  W.  C.  and  who 
was  a  great  inspiration  to  all  women  who 
came  under  her  influence.  Mrs.  Yardley 
was  chosen  president  of  the  new  organ- 
ization which  came  into  being  November 
16th,  and  on  her  retirement  two  years 
later  was  made  honorary  member  for 
life.  Thirty-seven  clubs  constituted  the 
New  Jersey  Federation  at  its  organization ; 
to-day  there  are  one  hundred.  This 
Federation  also  joined  the  G.  F.  W.  C. 
that  fall  of  1894  with  a  membership  of 
twelve  thousand  women.  Among  the 
most  notable  achievements  of  this  body 
was  the  successful  work  done  in  preserv- 
ing the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson.  Civic 
improvement,    too,    has    been    a    strong 
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feature  with  New  Jersey,  nearly  every 
"club  town"  showing  the  effect  of  intel- 
ligent public  interest  among  its  club 
women,  along  the  lines  of  clean  streets, 
school  gardens,  drinking-fountains,  im- 
proved police  protection,  the  abatement 
of  objectionable  billboards,  and  similar 
nuisances. 

New  York  formed  its  State  Federation 
the  following  week,  delegates  from  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  clubs  meeting  in 
New  York  City  November  19th  and  20th. 
The  invitation  came  from  Sorosis,  with 
Mrs.  Croly  as  the  prime  mover,  and  such 
well-known  women  as  Mrs.  William  Tod 
Helmuth    (then    president   of     Sorosis), 
Dr.   de  la  J.  M.  Lozier,  Mme.  Demorest, 
Mrs.  Christine  Highy,  Mrs.  Croly,  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Dame  Hall  on  the  committee.    Mrs. 
Russell  Sage  assisted  in  the  formation  of 
the  New  York  Federation  —  and  so  did 
Kate  Upson  Clark,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Palmer, 
Mrs.     Homan    Mack,     and     Ella    Dietz 
Clymer.     It  is  needless  to  state  that  the 
New  York  Federation  immediately  took 
a  prominent  place  in  the  club  annals  of 
the  nation.     Sorosis,  as  the  originator  of 
the  General  Federation  as  well  as  the  state 
body,    has   furnished    several  important 
members  of  the  Board  of  G.   F.   W.   C. 
Mrs.  Croly  was  the  first  recording  secre- 
tary, preferring  that  office  to  the  presi- 
dent's chair,  which  might  have  been  hers 
if  she  had  chosen;  Mrs.  Clymer  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board  which 
preceded  the  regular  organization,  1888- 
1890;  Mrs.  M.  Louise  Thomas  and  Mrs. 
Sophia  C.    Hoffman   were   also   on   that 
board;  Mrs.    William  Tod-Helmuth  was 
a  director  two  years;  Mrs.  Dimies  T.  S. 
Denison,  vice-president  four  years,   and 
president  of  the  G.  F.  W.  C.   two;  and 
Mrs.  Philip  Carpenter  is  now  serving  her 
second    term    as    director.     Other    New 
York   women    thus    honored    were    Mrs. 
Amelia     K.     Wing,     of     the     Brooklyn 
Woman's  Club,  Mrs.  George  W.  Town- 
send,    of    Buffalo,    and    Mrs.    Louise    F. 
Van   Loon   Lynch,  of  Utica.     There  are 
now  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  clubs  in 
the  New  York  Federation  with  forty-five 
thousand  members. 

Meanwhile  the  club  women  of  Omaha 
were  wideawake,  and  had  sent  out  a  call 
for  a  Federation  meeting  at  Omaha,  the 


10th  and  10th  of  December,  and  when  the 
date  arrived  delegates  from  thirty-nine 
clubs  were  present.  The  Nebraska  Fed- 
eration started  off  finely,  with  Mrs.  James 
Canfield,  wife  of  the  Chancellor  of  Ne- 
braska University,  president;  Mrs.  Elia 
W.  Peattie,  the  well-known  literary  wo- 
man who  was  then  living  in  Omaha,  vice- 
president,  and  other  prominent  women 
to  fill  out  the  list.  They  applied  imme- 
diately for  admission  into  the  General 
Federation,  and  their  organization  took  its 
place  among  the  new  State  Federations 
and  has  since  performed  its  share  of  the 
world's  work.  The  Nebraska  Federation 
to-day  numbers  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  clubs  with  over  four  thousand  mem- 
bers. 

Kansas  and  Indiana  might  almost 
claim  to  be  first  in  the  Federated  ranks 
since  each  state  had  formed  a  union  of 
clubs  previous  to  the  establishment  of 
the  General  Federation  in  1890.  As 
early  as  1882  Kansas  women  in  Atchison, 
Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  Topeka,  and 
Wyandotte,  with  those  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  had  formed  the  Kansas  Social 
Science  Club,  which  soon  grew  to  be  an 
association  of  the  two  states  and  num- 
bering seven  hundred  women  before  any 
"Federation"  was  broached.  Finally, 
however,  it  was  seen  that  this  union  was 
not  doing  for  the  club  women  under  its 
jurisdiction  all  that  a  well-organized 
State  Federation  might  accomplish,  and 
Mrs.  Laura  E.  Scammon  called  a  meeting 
at  Leavenworth  May  2d  and  3d,  1895,  to 
change  the  name  and  make  the  old  union 
over  into  a  Kansas  State  Federation, 
with  Mrs.  J.  M.  Kellogg,  president.  The 
name  "Social  Science  Club"  had  already 
been  enlarged  to  "Association,"  and  it 
was  with  the  idea  of  having  a  "Western 
Federation"  as  an  ally  of  the  G.  F.  W.  C, 
that  Mrs.  Scammon  had  called  her  meet- 
ing. But  good  sense  prevailed  and  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  convention  Kansas 
was  organized  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
rest  of  the  State  Federations.  Missouri 
followed  the  next  January  (1896),  through 
the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Scammon,  and  the 
Wednesday  Club  of  St.  Louis  (which  has 
given  the  G.  F.  W.  C.  its  present  head, 
Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore)  was  the  hostess 
of     the    eighteenth     State     Federation. 
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early  days  of  this  Union,  which  served 
its  purpose  so  well  that  there  was  no 
Indiana  Federation  formed  until  much 
later;  and  finally  in  1906  the  two  state 
organizations  which  existed  side  by  side 
for  several  years  were  merged  into  one 
which  took  the  name  "Federation," 
which  is  now  uniform  with  every  state 
body  of  club  women.  Indiana  has 
several  times  furnished  official  timber 
for  the  G.  F.  W.  C,  —  with  Mrs.  Sewall 
as  the  first  vice-president  and  Mrs.  O.  P. 
Kinsey,  of  Valparaiso,  on  the  present 
board  of  directors.  Indiana  club  women 
have  done  some  very  efficient  work,  as, 
for  instance,  the  securing  of  a  state 
laboratory  of  hygiene  under  control  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  which  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  examining  food  and 
drugs,  and  with  the  enforcement  of 
health  laws.  They  have  also  brought 
about  an  amendment  to  their  child  labor 
law  prohibiting  more  than  eight  hours  a 
day  for  children  under  fourteen,  and 
also  securing  the  passage  of  an  anti- 
cigarette  law.  The  state  of  Indiana  has 
now  five  thousand  club   women  enlisted 


Mrs.  C.  B.  Buchwalter,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  who 

issued  the  first  call  for  a  state 

Federation  in  Ohio 


Missouri's  first  president  was  Mrs.  John 
A.  Allen.  Mrs.  Moore  has  since  been 
state  president,  and  has  served  ten  years 
on  the  G.  F.  W.  C.  Board,  as  treasurer, 
corresponding  secretary,  and  first  vice- 
president,  before  her  present  term  as 
president.  Missouri  has  now  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  clubs  and  about 
five  thousand  members,  while  Kansas  has 
two  hundred  and  fifty  clubs  and  seven 
thousand  membership.  Both  joined  the 
General  Federation  at  the  outset.  In 
fact  the  old  Kansas  Social  Science  Club 
or  Association  joined  the  national  body 
in  1890,  five  years  before  it  expanded  into 
a  State  Federation. 

Indiana,  too,  had  a  "  Literary  Union" 
formed  in  June  of  1890,  and  directly 
inspired  by  the  meeting  with  Sorosis 
when  the  G.  W.  F.  C.  was  born.  The 
Indianapolis  Women's  Club  was  the  direct 
inspirer  and  furnished  the  first  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Mary  McGregory.  Mrs.  May 
Wright  Sewall,  too,  was  prominent  in  the 


Mrs.  Mary  I.  Wood,  Portsmouth,* New  Hami 

shire,  manager   bureau  of  information 

of  the  General  Federation 
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under    the   State    Federation     banners. 

In  December,  1894,  as  has  been  said, 
the  call  went  out  for  the  formation  of  two 
more  State  Federations:  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, organized  in  January,  1895;  and 
Minnesota,  April,  1895.  During  that 
year  nine  State  Federations  were  added 
to  the  list,  including,  -besides  the  two  just 
mentioned,  those  in  Michigan,  Colorado, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Georgia, 
and  New  Hampshire;  and  when  the 
Louisville  Biennial  was  held  in  May, 
1896,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Vermont 
brought  the  number  of  state  organiza- 
tions up  to  twenty-two,  all  but  four  of 
which  had  grown  up  under  Mrs.  Hen- 
rotin's  administration  of  the  G.  F.  W.  C, 
and  before  the  Denver  Biennial  in  1898 
the  total  had  grown  to  thirty.  New  State 
Federations  were  formed  in  1896-1897 
in  Washington,  Wisconsin,  North  Da- 
kota, Arkansas,  and  Connecticut;  and 
in  the  early  part  of  1897  Delaware, 
Florida,  and  Oklahoma.  At  the  Denver 
Biennial  (1898),  Mrs.  Rebecca  D.  Lowe 
was  elected  president  and  during  her  two 
terms  other  State  Federations  were 
added  in  Texas,  South  Carolina  (1899), 
Maryland,  California,  and  South  Da- 
kota (1900),  Oregon  (1901),  and  Arizona, 
and  Louisiana  (1902).  During  the  latter 
part  of  Mrs.  Lowe's  term,  Mrs.  D.  T.  S. 
Denison  was  acting  president  of  the 
G.  F.  W.  C,  and  did  such  effective  work 
that  she  was  unanimously  elected  presi- 
dent at  the  Biennial  in  Los  Angeles,  in 
1902.  Two  years  later  at  the  St.  Louis 
Biennial  Mrs.  Sarah  Piatt  Decker  became 
president,  since  which  time  State  Feder- 
ations have  been  formed  as  follows: 
Montana,  Indian  Territory,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mississippi,  and  Wyoming  (1904); 
Idaho  (1905);  Alabama  (1907) ;  Virginia 
(1907).  And  now  there  are  State  Feder- 
ations in  every  state  except  Nevada  and 
New  Mexico.  The  aggregate  member- 
ship of  all  these  State  Federations  is 
something  over  eight  hundred  thousand 
women. 

From  a  huge  conglomeration  of  club 
women  with  a  hundred  different  aims  and 
purposes  the  mother  organization  has 
evolved  under  recent  wise  leaders  a 
well-organized  body  with  definite  lines 
of  work  and  reasonable  methods  of  ac- 


complishment. One  of  the  wisest  de- 
cisions ever  made  by  the  General  Feder- 
ation was  the  establishment,  under  Mrs. 
Decker,  of  the  Bureau  of  Information, 
which  is  an  office  where  the  club  women 
of  this  country  may  apply  for  everything 
that  comes  in  the  line  of  their  work. 
Programs  for  study,  plans  of  practical 
work,  past  records,  and  good  fellowship 
are  all  kept  available  in  the  "Bureau  of 
Information,"  headquarters  at  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  where  the  genial 
manager,  Mrs.  Mary  I.  Wood,  sits  with 
her  hand  on  an  invisible  wire  that  reaches 
out  into  the  heart  and  home  of  every  club 
in  the  country.  Do  you  want  to  know 
anything  pertaining  to  club  affairs? 
Write  to  Mrs.  Wood  and  she  will  either 
tell  you  or  put  you  in  communication 
with  some  one  who  can. 

At  the  recent  Biennial  in  Boston  there 
was  a  delightful  reunion  of  the  pioneer 
club  women  who  helped  to  form  the 
General  Federation,  every  one  of  whom 
has  been  prominent  in  State  Federation 
work  at  home,  and  a  new  club,  "The 
Pioneers,"  was  formed,  the  membership 
of  which  is  composed  of  those  women 
who  sat  in  the  early  "Councils"  of  the 
G.  F.  W.  C.  The  officers  are :  President, 
Mrs.  William  Tod-Helmuth,  of  New 
York  (former  president  of  Sorosis  and 
the  New  York  State  Federation,  and 
director  in  the  G.  F.  W.  C.) ;  vice- 
presidents,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Mumford,  of 
Philadelphia,  one  of  the  first  directors 
of  the  G.  F.  W.  C. ;  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Barnes, 
of  Louisville,  formerly  recording  secre- 
tary of  the  G.  F.  W.  C.  and  state  president 
of  Kentucky;  corresponding  secretary, 
Mrs.  Alice  Ives  Breed,  of  Boston,  former 
vice-president  of  the  G.  F.  W.  C . ;  record  - 
ing  secretary,  Mrs.  Emma  A.  Fox,  of 
Detroit,  formerly  recording  secretary  and 
parliamentarian  and  president  of  Michi- 
gan; treasurer,  Mrs.  Lilian  C.  Streeter, 
founder  and  first  president  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Federation  and  director  in 
the  G.  F.  W.  C. ;  and  historian,  Mrs.  Mary 
S.  Lockwood,  of  Washington,  a  former 
president  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
director  in  the  General  Federation.  This 
club  is  to  hold  its  meetings  at  the  coming 
biennials  and  will  hold  together  the 
remnant  of  the  "Old  Guard,"  which  is 
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Miss  Helen  A.  Whittier,  ex-president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Federation,  and  editor  the 
club  organ,  "federation  bulletin  " 


Mrs.  Robert  J.  Burdette,  founder  and  first 

president  California 

Federation 


already  fast  dwindling  away, —  the  band 
of  early  club  women  who  started  and 
"made  good"  the  federation  idea. 

The  value  of  all  this  cannot  be  easily 
estimated  —  the  vast  majority  of  this 
body  of  eight  hundred  thousand  women 
have  had  their  minds  and  hearts  quick- 
ened and  their  lives  broadened  by  vital 
interests;  they  have  learned  the  value 
of  organization,  of  leadership,  of  steady 
application  to  any  work  in  hand,  and  in 
securing  the  aims  they  seek  for  earnestly. 
Thousands  of  women  have  been  drilled 
in  the  habit  of  thinking  intelligently  and 
quickly  and  of  speaking  sanely  and 
clearly, —  of  "thinking  on  their  feet." 
They  have  also  learned  the  wonderful 
lesson  of  tolerance  towards  other  people; 
it  is  no  longer  considered  disloyalty  to 
think   differently  on  important  matters 


from  one's  dearest  friends.  Club  women 
are  learning  the  courage  of  their  convic- 
tions,—  which  is  just  a  step  beyond 
learning  to  have  convictions  of  one's  own. 
And  since  women  have  come  into  their 
own  in  this  matter,  men  have  learned  a 
larger  respect  for  them.  The  thinking 
man  of  to-day  knows  that  the  woman 
who  neglects  home  interests  for  the  club 
is  not  much  in  evidence, —  and  that  if 
such  a  woman  exists  she  is  the  woman 
who  would  substitute  some  of  her  in- 
terests for  her  family  in  any  case. 

If  any  one  doubts,  in  these  modern 
days,  that  American  women  are  not 
properly  preparing  themselves  for  an 
equal  interest  with  men  in  the  affairs  of, 
state  and  country,  let  him  or  her  study 
the  inner  workings  of  our  General  and 
State  Federations. 


Note. — ■  A  list  of  "first  clubs"  in  the  different  states  was  published  in  the  first  article  of  this 
series,  July,  1908.  If  there  were  other  early  clubs  not  mentioned  there,  or  details  of  other  historic 
club  matters  of  importance  which  should  be  noticed  in  a  "Club  History,"  the  author  will  be  glad  to 
hear  about  them.     Please  address  Helen  M.  Winslow,  Shirley,  Mass. 


Eleanor  Haleowell  Abbott 


Radcliffe  Women  in  Literature 
and  Drama 


By  MARY  STOYELL  STIMPSON 


"May  our  youth  with  its  fervor 
And  our  age  with  its  calm 
Alike  bring  their  tributes  to  Thee." 

Song,  "  Fair  Radcliffe." 

IN  the  early  part  of  1879  a  circular  was 
issued,  signed  by  seven  women,  Mrs. 
Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Gurney, 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Cooke,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Greenough, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Gilman,  Miss  Alice  M.  Long- 
fellow, Miss  Lilian  Horsford, —  with  Mr. 
Arthur  Gilman  as  secretary, —  which 
made  the  following  announcements: 

"  A  number  of  professors  and  other 
instructors  of  Harvard  College  have  con- 
sented to  give  private  tuition  to  properly 
qualified  young  women  who  desire  to  pur- 
sue advanced  courses  of  study  in  Cam- 
bridge. Other  professors,  whose  occu- 
pations prevent  them  from  giving  such 
tuition,  are  willing  to  assist  young  women 
by  advice  and  lectures.  No  instruction 
will  be  provided  of  a  lower  grade  than 
jthat  given  in  Harvard  College."  Mr. 
Arthur  Gilman  has  since  written,  "  There 
was  a  strong  Harvard  character  to  the 
^roup.  Two  of  them  were  unmarried 
daughters  of  prominent  professors  of 
jthe  college ;  one  was  wife  of  the  secretary ; 
three  were  wives  of  professors;  and  Mrs. 
jAgassiz,  the  widow  of  another.  The  la- 
ies  assumed  no  name :  their  circulars  bore 
he  legend,  "  Private  Collegiate  Instruc- 
tion for  Women." 

When  Harvard  Annex,  as  the  insti- 
:ution  was  long  called,  had  its  modest 
beginnings  in  the  Appian  Way,  Cam- 
bridge, its  first  commencement  exer- 
cises were  held  at  the  home  of  Professor 
ind  Mrs.  Gurney,  at  Craigie  House,  or 
vithin  the  hospitable  walls  of  Mrs. 
Igassiz's  residence.  But  the  institution 
jrew  and  flourished  and  in  1894  was 
nerged  into  an  independent  organiza- 
ion.  One  Ann  Radcliffe,  who  had  mar- 
ied  a  Lord  Mayor  of  London  (Moulson 


by  name),  being  left  a  childless  widow 
and  ever  interested  in  the  education  of 
the  young,  gave  a  hundred  pounds  cur- 
rent English  money  for  Harvard  College 
in  New  England.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  this  fund  established  the  first  schol- 
arship in  Harvard  and  was  doubtless  the 
first  college  scholarship  in  this  coun- 
try. Through  some  error  this  money 
was  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Colony, 
and  Harvard  College  did  not  get  control 
of  it  until  1893.  When,  however,  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  passed  an  act 
establishing  Radcliffe  College,  the  in- 
stitution bore  the  maiden  name  of  one 
who,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before, 
had  founded  a  scholarship  in  far  New 
England.  Fay  House  became  its  per- 
manent abode,  commencements  were 
held  in  Saunders  Theater  and,  upon  the 
resignation  of  Mrs.  Agassiz  in  1903,  Dean 
Briggs,  of  the  Harvard  faculty,  accepted 
the  presidency.  Since  1894  Miss  Agnes 
Irwin  has  been  Dean  and  Miss  Mary 
Coes,  universally  beloved,  has  been  in 
constant  secretarial  service  at  Radcliffe 
since  her  graduation,  in  the  class  of  ,87. 
The  gymnasium,  Agassiz  House,  with  its 
theater,  the  dormitories,  Bertram  and 
Eliot  Halls  (both  the  gift  of  Boston, s 
philanthropist,  Mrs.  David  P.  Kimball') 
the  new  library,  and  many  modern  equip- 
ments bespeak  a  comfortable  and  con- 
fident future  for  that  institution  whose 
introductory  circulars  were  issued  on 
Washington's  birthday, twenty-nine  years 
ago. 

What  manner  of  women  Radcliffe  is 
sending  out  may  be  seen  by  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  good  and  varied  work  which 
stands  to  the  credit  of  her  graduates  and 
special  students  as  well. 

Helen  Leah  Reed  is  a  well-known 
author.  Having  done  some  special  work, 
she  entered  the  regular  course  and  took 
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epiiixe  Sherwood 


the  A.B.  degree  in  1890.  As  an  under- 
graduate she  was  the  first  person  to  win 
the  Sargent  (Harvard)  Prize,  which  had 
then  been  offered  three  years  for  the  best 
metrical  translation  of  an  ode  of  Horace's. 
Miss  Reed  won  among  thirty  or  forty 
competitors  and  the  translation  appeared 
later  in  Scribner's  Magazine.  It  may 
be  added  here  that  the  vSargent  prize 
has  been  twice  awarded  to  Radcliffe 
women  since  then, —  Miss  Margaret  Her- 
rick  obtaining  it  in  1892  and  Miss  Norma 
Waterburv  in   1901.     In   1895  and  1896 


Miss  Reed  con- 
tributed a  serial 
"  Miss  Theodora 
whose  locale  i< 
Boston,"  to  the 
New  EngIvAni 
Magazine.  Ir 
book  form  this 
has  proved  a  per 
ennial  favorite 
and  is  to  be  trans 
lated  into  French 
Miss  Reed': 
"  Brenda  "  books 
have  enjoyed  i 
steady  popular 
ity,  and  the  rea 
son  is  not  far  tc 
seek.  T  h  e  s  ( 
stories  for  girl: 
have  usually  Nev 
England  back 
grounds  and  th< 
incidents  founc 
in  them  are,  as  r< 
rule,  actual  oc 
currences.  "  Na 
poleon's  Youn^ 
Neighbor "  is  i 
pleasing  pictun 
of  the  emperor': 
friendship  for  ; 
little  girl  at  St 
Helena,  but  is  de 
rightful  readini 
for  people  of  al 
ages.  "  Amy  h 
Arcady  "  was  th 
outcome  of  a  sum 
&M  mer  m  Nov 
Scotia,  and  froq 
a  bundle  cj 
notebooks,  filled  in  -European  travej 
have  come  many  of  the  colorings  in  he| 
latest  children's  story,  "  Irma  in  Italy.] 
A  clever  poet,  Miss  Reed's  verses  hav 
not  yet  been  collected,  but  she  is  cor 
templating  a  volume  of  children's  poerr 
as  well  as  one  devoted  to  translation 
from  Horace.  Aside  from  her  literarj 
labors  and  affiliations  Miss  Reed  has  beej 
an  active  member  of  several  charitabl 
and  scientific  organizations.  From  chile 
hood  she  has  lived  either  in  Cambridg 
or  Boston  and  has  since  graduation  ke{( 
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in  touch  with  her 

Alma  Mater. 
The  Idler  Club, 

of    happy    fame, 

ind    other    clubs 

*ive    opportunity 

:or       theatricals, 

md  it  was  in  1896 

:hat  Miss  Beulah 

Marie  Dix,  whose 

lame   is   now   so 

Dleasantly     asso- 
ciated   in    Amer- 

ca  and  the  Brit- 

sh  Isles  with  suc- 
cessful     dramas, 

vrote  an  original 

)lay    for    the 

'  Idlers,"     "  The 

Vooing    of    Mis- 

ress  Widd  ring- 
on,"    which    has 

»een  published  by 

Saker,  under  the 

i  tie  of  "  Ciceley's 

!avaliers."      The 

tudents    in     the 

ast,  Misses  Dix, 

herwood,      Tay- 

>r,    Drury,    and 

etlow,  have    all 

ecome     since 

|iose  college  days 

lakers  of  fiction 

:     drama,    save 

ie  last  named, 
ho  is  a  busy  in- 
ructor  in  Smith 

bllege.     For  five 

iccessive  years 
iss  Dix  put  on 
ays  at  Radchffe, 
iree      while      a 

udent  and  two  after  her  gradua- 
)n.  She  has  written  a  great  many  one- 
t  plays  and  two  of  these  have  been 
ven  by  Sargent's  pupils  in  New  York. 
1  her  professional  plays  have  been 
ritten  in  collaboration  with  Evelyn 
-eenleaf  Sutherland.  "  The  Road  to 
^sterday  "  has  been  a  great  American 
ccess  ever  since  it  was  first  put  on  in 

106,   while  "  The   Breed   of  the    Tres- 

Ims  "  has  had  a  five  years'  run  in  Lon- 

<!n.     "  Young  Fernald,"  "  The  Rose  o' 


Josephine  Preston  Peabody 

Plymouth- town,"  "  The  Lilac  Room," 
and  "  Matt  of  Merrymount,"  are  other 
familiar  names  to  theater  patrons.  Miss 
Dix  entered  Radcliffe  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen and  her  first  story,written  as  a  sopho- 
more theme,  was  sold  to  Lippincott's  for 
ten  dollars,  at  the  receipt  of  which  sum 
the  budding  author  was  radiantly  happy. 
She  sold  all  her  senior  themes  and  to  this 
day  greatly  enjoys  writing  short  stories, 
though  she  has  published  manv  books. 
Two  are    tales  of  Cromwell's  time,   "  A 
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Little  Captive  Lad  "  and  "  A  Fair  Maid 
of  Graystones."  ''Hugh  Gwyeth,"  and. 
"  Soldier  Rigdale  "  are  stories  for  boys. 
Others  are  "  The  Making  of  Christopher 
Ferringham,"  "  Blount  of  Breckenhow," 
and  "  Merry  Lips."  She  is  at  present 
busy  upon  a  novel  of  modern  life.  Most 
of  Miss  Dix's  stories  are  laid  in  England, 
whither  she  has  often  gone  for  rest  and 
also  on  the  agreeable  errand  of  seeing  her 
plays  produced.  She  received  a  warm 
welcome  a  few  years  ago  in  Dublin  and 
considers  the  audiences  there,  with  their 
native  enthusiasm  and  emotions,  ideal 
"  first-nighters."  This  writer  knows  Eng- 
lish scenes  and  authors  well.  She  won 
the  Sohier  prize  at  Radcliffe  for  her 
thesis  on  "  The  Published  Collections  of 
Scottish  and  English  Ballads,  "  in  1897, 
and  has  fed  on  English  history  from 
childhood. 

Miss  Dix  lived  several  years  in  Cam- 
bridge, but  has  more  recently  become  a 
resident  of  Lynn.  Her  talent,  scholar- 
ship, and  industry  have  won  her  an  en- 
viable place  among  pen  women. 

A  student  who  took  part  in  Miss  Dix's 
maiden  play,  Josephine  Sherwood,  '99, 
wrote  the  music  for  Radcliffe's  first 
original  operetta,  and  the  following  year 
furnished  both  libretto  and  music  for 
"  The  Princess  Perfection."  After  her 
graduation  she  took  a  regular  course  in 
dramatic  training  with  Mrs.  Erving 
Winslow,  of  Boston.  She  made  her 
debut  at  Castle  Square  Theater  in  1902, 
and  after  some  successful  touring  was  in 
a  stock  company  at  New  Orleans.  She 
created  one  of  the  principal  parts  in  the 
short-lived  "  Wolfville,"  playing  opposite 
Nat  Goodwin.  During  the  season  of 
1906-1907  she  played  the  double  role  of 
Fantine  and  Cosette,  as  leading  woman 
with  Milton  Lackaye,  in  a  dramatization 
of  Victor  Hugo's  "  Les  Miserables." 
She  has  played  ingenue  parts  at  the 
Gem  Theater  at  Peak's  Island  for  several 
summers,  and  for  the  present  year  has 
alternated  in  the  lead  in  "  Way  Down 
East."  She  has  written  a  dozen  songs 
for  female  voices  and  set  Milton's 
"  Comus  "  to  music.  To  a  New  York 
magazine  she  lately  contributed  an  in- 
teresting article  on  "  The  Actor  and  the 
Stock    Company." 


Two  members  of  the  class  of  190C 
Miss  Mabel  Wheeler  Daniels,  of  Brook 
line,  and  Rebecca  Lane  Hooper,  o 
Brooklyn,  wrote  the  operetta,  "  Th 
Copper  Complication,"  and  an  opera  c 
much  merit,  "  The  Court  of  Hearts, 
both  of  which  have  been  given  in  man; 
states.  Miss  Daniels  spent  the  past  yea 
In  Berlin  studying  orchestration,  in  th 
meantime  composing  songs  which  hav 
met  with  favor  on  both  sides  of  th 
water.  During  a  previous  year  of  for 
eign  study,  some  home  letters  were  late 
embodied  in  a  book  called  "  An  Ameri 
can  Girl  in  Munich." 

Miss  Rebecca  Lane  Hooper's  name 
though  often  appearing  as  collaborate] 
with  her  college  classmate,  is  also  at- 
tached to  recent  stimulating  fiction  anc 
sketches  which  are  entertaining  in  con- 
ceit and  form.  She  has,  moreover,  accom 
plished  considerable  independent  wort 
along  operatic  and  dramatic  lines.  Fre 
quently  consenting  to  assume  roles  ir 
amateur  plays  and  operas  for  charitable 
entertainments,  her  fine  voice  and  pres 
ence  enhance  the  charm  of  her  acting 
The  last  published  play  of  Miss  Hooper'; 
is  a  modern  comedy,  entitled  "  The  Gar 
ment  of  Illusion." 

Two  daughters  of  Professor  Silas  Ma 
coane, of  Harvard  University, the  Baroned 
Maurice  Dodeman  and  her  sister,  Mis; 
Edith  Macoane,  have  done  literary  work 
the  latter  having  published  a  book 
"  The  Adventures  of  Joujou,"  and  in 
numerable  stories  with  picturesque  set 
tings.  Her  novelette,  "  The  Duchess  oj 
Dreams,"  is  a  Russian- American  tale! 
clever  in  plot  and  evidencing  the  author'n! 
keen  eye  for  accessories.  Few  American! 
born  writers  succeed  in  creating  such  <| 
foreign  atmosphere  about  their  character!; 
as  does  Miss  Macoane. 

When  Miss  Margherita  Sargent,  o[ 
West  Medford,  graduated  in  1904,  sh<j 
took  for  the  subject  of  her  commence h 
ment  essay,  "  Sincerity  on  the  Stage,'! 
the  ableness  of  which  caused  much  newSj 
paper  comment  at  the  time  and  led  to  thij 
belief  that  she  might  enter  the  field  oj 
dramatic  criticism.  After  some  diligen! 
vocal  training  and  a  year's  secretaria 
service  for  Miss  Gardener,  of  Brook 
House, — -  during    which    time    she    tool! 
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Helen  Leah  Reed 

ading    parts   in    several    plays   in    the 

eighborhood    Club, —  she    entered     the 

rofession,    but    only  after    long  delib- 

'ation  and  with  a  serious  purpose.     She 

this   season  with  Francis  Wilson  and 

ves  evidence  of  much  talent. 

It   was   in    December,    1907,    that    a 

udent,  who  had,  in  her  brief  span,  won 

;ep  affection  and  respect,  passed  on  to 

e  other  side.     Miss  Martha  Fiske  was  a 

aduate  who  had  emphasized  her  inter- 

t  in  Foreign  Missions  by  publishing  a 

reful  study  of  the  subject,  under  the 

le  of  "  The  Word  and  the  World." 

All  who  have  enjoyed  during  the  past 

free  years    the  unique  short  stories  of 

sie  Singmaster,  which  usually  have  a 

Innsylvania-German  setting,  will  be  in- 

tljested  to  know  that  her  home  is  in  Get- 

tkburg,  Pennsylvania,  where  her  father 

I  President  of  the  Lutheran  Theological 

Bninary.     She   was    a   Freshman    and 

fcbhomore  at  Cornell  and  a  Junior  and 

Miior  at  Radcliffe,  graduating  in  1907. 

{'Big  Thursday,"  "  The  Millers  town  Yel- 


low  Journal,"  and 
"When  Town  and 
Country  Meet  "  are 
only  a  chance  men- 
tion of  charming  tales 
she  has  told  in  in- 
imitable manner.  The 
last  named  has  been 
termed  a  model  of 
an  American  dialect 
narrative,  reminding 
one  of  Turgenieff's 
sketches  of  Russian 
life  in  brevity  and 
penetration. 

Miss  Agnes  Bangs 
Morgan,  of  Brooklvn, 
New  York,  '01,  A.M., 
'03,  wrote  three  taking 
plays  for  Radcliffe 
production,  which  are 
still  frequently  played 
by  amateurs  in  various 
cities,  and  three  plays 
for  professional  use 
are  under  the  control 
of  E.  H.  Sothern  — 
one  of  which,  "  When 
Two  Write  History," 
he  is  planning  to  pro- 
duce later  on  in  this  season. 

It  was  in  the  class  of  1904  that  Helen 
Adams  Keller  graduated  and  won  her 
degree  of  A.B.  Her  wonderful  achieve- 
ments; her  contributions  to  magazines; 
her  "  Story  of  My  Life,"  and  her  eager 
desire  to  help  the  blind  have  made  her 
progress  and  the  college  in  which  she 
was  trained  objects  of  the  world's  atten- 
tion and  interest. 

As  writers  of  monographs  may  be 
mentioned  Alice  Boynton  Thompson,  of 
South  Brain  tree;  Kate  Oelzner  Peterson, 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Lucy  Allen  Paton, 
of  Cambridge,  and  Ethel  Dench  Puffer, the 
last  three,  together  with  Eleanor  Harris 
Rowland,  having  qualified  for  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  at  Radcliffe.  Miss  Puffer  is  a 
graduate  of  Smith,  who  has  worked  along 
philosophical  lines.  She  has  printed 
"  Studies  in  Symmetry  "  in  the  Harvard 
Psychology  Series,  and  has  just  published 
"  The  Psychology  of  Beauty,"  which 
deals  with  the  forward  movement  of 
psychological  aesthetics.     Miss  Puffer  is 
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it  present  instructor  in  Philosophy  at 
\Vellesley,  instructor  in  Psychology  at 
Simmons,  and  assistant  in  laboratory 
tfork  at   Radcliffe. 

Miss  Paton's  interest  in  the  college  has 
)een  practically  demonstrated  by  her 
naintenance  of  a  fellowship  for  graduate 
students  for  two  years,  in  memory  of  her 
nother.  Her  monograph,  "  Morgain  la 
?ee,"  is  a  study  of  fairy  mythology  of  the 
vliddle  Ages;  in  the  "  Story  of  Grisan- 
lola  "  Miss  Paton  demonstrates  that  the 
nain  outline  of  the  story  of  Grisandola 
s  derived  from  one  of  the  common  stock 
)f  folk-tales  of  Oriental  origin  and  that 
he  variations  are  due  to  an  early  Celtic 
;tory  of  Merlin.  For  "  The  Personal 
Character  of  Dante  as  revealed  in  his 
Writings,"  Miss  Paton  received  the  Sarah 
Greene  Timmins  prize  in  1891. 

An  intimate  friend  of  Miss  Paton,  Miss 
Petersen,  conducts  study  along  philo- 
Dgical    lines    also,  and    has    traced    the 

Sources  of  the  Nonne  Prestes  Tale,"  and 

The  Sources  of  the  Personnes  Tale," 
lso  printed  a  monograph  on  Chaucer  and 
'rivet.     Miss  Anna  Boynton  Thompson's 


Mrs.  Alice:  Davis  Lehmann,  of  London 


monograph  dealt  with  "  The  Unity  of 
Fichte's  System."  Miss  Annie  Parker 
Henchman  entered  with  zest  into  the 
zoological  path,  as  her  monograph  on 
"  The  Origin  and  Development  of  the 
Central  Nervous  System  in  Eimax  Maxi- 
mus,"  shows.  In  the  scientific  field  also 
was  Gertrude  Crotty  Davenport,  B.S. 

Among  the  special  students  one  should 
not  forget  Miss  Cora  Agnes  Benneson,  of 
Cambridge,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  A.B.,  1878,  TL.B.,  1880,  and 
A.M.,  1883.  As  a  member  of  the  legal 
profession  she  has  visited  the  law  courts 
of  all  the  principal  civilized  countries,  as 
well  as  their  chief  governing  assemblies. 
She  has  edited  the  Taw  Reports  of  the 
West  Publishing  Company  in  an  able 
manner,  and  has  frequently  contributed 
to  journals  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics. 
Thus,  in  music,  drama,  literature,  science, 
and  law  have  Radcliffe  women  proved 
efficient.  There  seem  to  have  been  no 
fallow  intervals.  Almost  continuously 
some  student's  name  has  stood  before  the 
public  connected  with  noticeable  achieve- 
ment. 


Mrs.  Tryphosa  Bates-BatchEller 
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Ethel  Dench  Puffer 

Miss  Mary  Drury,  a  Boston  teacher, 
writes,  when  her  regular  duties  permit,  in- 
.eresting  tales  and  storiettes. 

Miss  Ethel  Hobart,  now  in  Paris,  fur- 
lishes  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and 
ther  magazines  stories  and  sketches  — 
isually  of  college  life. 

Jane  Grosvenor  Cooke  has  published 
wo  volumes,  "  An  Ancient  Miracle," 
nd  "  The  Interrupted  Honeymoon," 
nd  various  essays  and  sketches. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Boyle  O'Reilly  was  for 

time  enrolled  as  a  student  at  Radcliffe, 
nd  as  the  author  of  "  My  Candles  and 
)ther  Poems,"  was  noted  there  for  ready 
xpression  and  graceful  lines. 

Mrs.  Ella  Lyman  Cabot,  '89— '91,  '97— 
)3,  is  a  member  of  the  Radcliffe  Council 
nd  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Education.  Her  "  Everyday  Ethics  " 
caches  ethical  principles  in  elementary 
)rm,  and  is  a  good  book  for  general 
wading  and  for  school  use  also. 

Home,  School,  and  Vacation "  is  a 
|ew  book   by  Annie  Winsor  Allen,  and 

elen  Martin  has  published  a  collection 
t  short  stories,  entitled  "  The  Betrothal 
Elypholate,"  while  child  psychology 


has  been  the  subject  treated  by  Miss 
Louisa  McCready's  pen. 

In  collaboration  with  S.  T.  Dutton, 
Miss  Blanche  Evans  Hazard,  A.B.,  1907, 
has  published  "  Indians  and  Pioneers," 
and  with  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart, 
of  Harvard,  "  Colonial  Children." 

Mrs.  Otto  B.  Cole,  a  special  student, 
is  remembered  as  a  brilliant  linguist, 
who,  among  other  careful  translations, 
has  finely  interpreted  "  Los  Pas  to  res  "  — 
a  Spanish  Miracle  Play,  still  given  at  the 
Christmas  season  by  the  Mexicans  of 
Texas.  Her  critical  introduction  and 
notes  make  it  an  interesting  addition  to 
general  literature,  as  well  as  to  folklore. 
A  Boston  publisher  has  also  brought 
out  another  Spanish  translation  by  Mrs. 
Cole,  a  bit  of  fiction. 

Pictures  of  olden  times  and  people  in 
country  places  sketched  in  quaint  verse 
have  made  the  name  of  Miss  Sarah  Cleg- 
horn  a  pleasant  spot  in  the  indices  of 
American  periodicals  for  several  years, 
so  that  her  short  stories  and  recent  book, 
"  A  Turnpike  Lady,"  found  ready  wel- 
come.    A    vice-president    of    the    Anti- 


Margherita  Sargent 
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Vivisection  Society,  Miss  Cleghorn  con- 
tributes to  English  and  other  humanita- 
rian journals  on  the  subject  of  vivisection. 
She  is  much  interested  in  the  Humane 
Societies,  Fresh  Air  Fund,  and  the  ideals 
of  Miss  Jane  Addams.  Though  only  a 
year  at  Radcliffe,  Miss  Cleghorn  recalls 
her  work  there  with  pleasure  and  says, 
"  English  twenty-two  and  English  eight 
and  nine,  under  Mr.  Gates,  made  many 
of  us"  would-be  writers.  She  lives  in 
Vermont  and  her  verses  have  a  "  local 
habitation  "  in  the  Green  Mountains. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Miss  Edith 
Mendall  Taylor,  1897,  is  an  instructor  in 
English  at  Wellesley  and  knows  busy 
days,  she  yet  finds  opportunity  for  an 
occasional  short  story  and  the  writing 
of  plays.  Among  the  "  occasionals  "  is 
"  Captivity,"  —  a  vigorous  bit  of  char- 
acter study.  During  her  later  sojourns 
in  England  her  traveling  companion  and 
comrade  at  the  Lyceum  Club  in  London 
has  been  Carolyn  Wells,  whose  last  book 
is  dedicated  to  Miss  Taylor  in  memory  of 
those  days.  At  her  home  in  Cambridge, 
Miss  Taylor,  who  is  the  daughter  of 
George  Mendall  Taylor,  the  well-known 
musician,  is  also  to  be  found,  at  times, 
preparing  reviews  and  criticisms  for 
current  magazines. 


The  head  of  the  English  department  at 
Wellesley,  Miss  Sophie  Chantal  Hart, 
M.A.,  was  in  the  class  of  1892,  belonging 
to  that  magical  epoch  when  a  delightful 
coterie  of  Harvard  men  and  Annex 
maidens  met  to  discuss  literary  matters 
—  when  the  Harvard  Magazine  and  Ad- 
vocate invited  to  their  columns  the 
thoughts  and  themes  of  their  sister  stu- 
dents— the  years  when  William  Vaughan 
Moody,  Norman  Hapgood,  and  Robert 
Lovett  were  showing  early  "promise  of 
future  distinction!  It  was  a  period  of 
ambition  and  uplift  and  good  must  it 
always  seem  for  such  as  can  say  "  pars 
fui."  Miss  Hart's  opinions  and  criti- 
cisms were  valued  then,  as  now,  and  af  teri 
her  graduation  she  went  to  Wellesley 
as  assistant  to  Professor  Carpenter.  The 
next  year  she  was  made  instructor,  and: 
three  years  later,  associate  professor.' 
Since  1898  she  has  been  head  of  the 
department  of  rhetoric  and  English  com-: 
position.  In  addition  to  articles  for 
educational  journals,  Miss  Hart  has  pub-l 
lished  "  A  Study  of  Three  Idylls  of  the 
King  "  (Tennyson),  with  notes  and  in- 
troduction, and  "  Nicholas  Rowe's  The 
Fair  Penitent  and  Jane  Shore"  with  a 
critical  introduction  and  study  of  the 
renaissance  of  Shakespeare  in  the  eigh-j 
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eenth  century.  The  various  texts  are 
ollated  from  copies  in  the  British  Mu- 
eum  and  the  libraries  of  Harvard  and 
(Tale  universities. 

Of  that  charmed  circle  was  the  brilliant 
,nd  talented  Beatrice  Witte,  now  Mrs. 
"Vancis  G.  Ravenel,  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  whose  fiction  published  in  col- 
lege days  was  of  a  quality  which  makes  it 
egrettable  that  even  so  alluring  duties  as 
he  training  of  a  young  daughter  and  the 
emands  of  an  enviable  social  position 
ause  her  printed  articles  to  be  but 
ifrequent. 

A   book    of   commanding  importance, 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
atives,"  is  by  a  Radcliffe  woman.  Its 
uthor,MissMary  Parker  Follett,of  8  Marl- 
oro  Street,  Boston,  shows  an  accurate 
nowledge  of  the  matter  treated.  Miss 
ollett  has  studied  at  Newnham  College, 
lambridge,  England,  and  graduated  from 
Ladcliffe,  1898,  summa  cum  laude.  She 
as  devoted  much  study  to  the  needs 
f  the  male  wage-earner,  and  the  working- 
len  of  Boston  have  in  her  a  strong  friend. 

For  several  years  a  Boston  girl,  Miss 
:arrie  Anna  Harper,  who  received  her 
egree  of  A.M.  in  1898  at  Radcliffe,  and 
ras  fellow  in  English  the  following  season 
t  Bryn  Mawr,  was  a  valued  teacher  at 


the  Gilman  School  in  the  university  town, 
but  is  now  instructor  at  Mount  Holyoke. 
She  has  done  considerable  research  and 
has  published  "  Carados,"  and  "  A  Beau's 
Comedy  "  (with  Miss  Dix). 

There  was  a  ripple  of  excitement  among 
collegians  in  1902,  when  it  was  known 
that  the  Century  Magazine  had  offered  a 
prize  for  the  best  story  written  by  college 
graduates  of  1900.  Many,  very  many 
manuscripts  poured  in,  but  none  so 
pleased  the  judges  as  "  The  Poppies  in 
the  Wheat,"  by  Miss  Katherine  Fuller  ton 
(another  of  the  1900  group),  whose  liter- 
ary ability  is  a  family  gift,  and  whose 
work  in  fiction  has  been  arrested  by  her 
official  duties  at  Bryn  Mawr,  where  she 
is  English  instructor. 

Two  years  ago,  in  Labrador,  Dr. 
Grenfell  met  a  Cambridge  woman  who 
showed  a  lively  interest  in  his  work  among 
the  inhabitants.  And  those  who  have 
heard  Miss  Ellen  Huling  lecture  on 
"  Labrador  as  seen  through  a  Woman's 
Eyes  "  know  some  of  the  singular  ex- 
periences she  encountered  when  sailing 
on  the  Strathcona,  and  the  supply  ship 
Harmony  almost  to  Hudson  Strait,  visit- 
ing regions  not  often  viewed  by  white 
women.  Miss  Huling  graduated  in  1903 
and  took  her  A.M.  in  1907.     She  writes 
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Geraldine  Brooks 

short  stories  for  the  New  England,  Atlan- 
tic, and  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  which,  as 
she  spends  much  time  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  often  have  Canadian  settings. 
Since  her  trips  to  Labrador,  however, 
her  locales  are  frequently  from  that 
vicinity. 

Although  Miss  Harriet  C.  Morse,  1902, 
might  attain  enviable  heights  with  her 
voice,  she  has  decided  to  make  the  writing 
of  fiction  her  vocation.  After  gradua- 
tion, Miss  Morse  spent  six  years  abroad, 
returning  to  her  Newtonville  home  only 
to  spend  a  year  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  as 
a  private  tutor,  where  she  had  abundant 
opportunity  to  study  ranch  life.  From 
this  experience  came  her  novel  of  the 
present  year,  "  A  Cowboy  Cavalier,"  the 
immediate  success  of  which  is  only  urg- 
ing her  pen  the  faster  to  finish  her  next 
book,  which  deals  with  the  life  and 
struggles  of  a  professional  singer.  Again 
she  quotes  from  the  fund  of  individual 
experience,  for  in  her  study  at  home 
and  abroad  she  has  known  *and  mingled 
with  musical  students,  those  of  the 
"  artistic  temperment,"  and  artists  who 


have  "  arrived."  Miss  Morse  has  shown 
that  she  can  handle  both  romance  and 
comedy  in  depicting  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  life. 

Mary  Caroline  Crawford,  well  known 
among  social  workers,  was  for  two  years 
at  Radcliffe,  and  later  took  a  course  in  the 
School  for  Social  Workers  (maintained 
by  Harvard  and  Simmons).  She  has 
filled  editorial  positions  for  Boston  pa- 
pers —  contributed  magazine  articles  on 
women  wage-earners  —  and  besides  a 
volume,  "  The  College  Girl  of  America," 
has  published  three  other  books, —  "  The 
Romance  of  Old  New  England  Roof- 
trees,"  "  The  Romance  of  Old  New  Eng- 
land Churches,"  and  "  The  Romance  of 
Old  New  England  Inns,"  while  a  fourth, 
now  in  press,  treats  of  colonial  days. 
In  attractive  manner  this  author  recalls 
not  only  the  essentials,  but  the  oddities 
and  chance  incidents  of  a  period  when 
our  country  was  young. 

A  special  student  who  makes  writing 
of  juveniles  her  profession  is  Abbie  Ear- 
well  Brown,  of  Boston.  Aside  from 
regular  contributions  to  leading  journals 
for  children,   she  is  the  author  of  nine 
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volumes.  Her  first  book  of  rhymes  for 
children  was  published  five  years  ago, 
entitled  "  A  Pocketful  of  Poesies."  Her 
"  Lonesomest  Doll"  and  "  Book  of  Friend- 
ly Beasts  "  command  a  wide  circle  of 
youthful  readers.  She  has  also  written  a 
play,  the  libretto  for  two  operettas  for 
children,  and  many  song  texts. 

After  studying  at  Radcliffe  from  1893 
to  1897,  Miss  Geraldine  Brooks  published 
four  books,  "  Dames  and  Daughters  of 
Colonial  Days,"  "  Dames  and  Daughters 
of  the  Young  Republic,"  "  Romances  of 
Colonial  Days,"  and  "  Dames  and  Daugh- 
ters of  the  French  Court."  She  then 
returned  to  Radcliffe  and  took  her  degree 
in  1908.  Miss  Brooks  is  a  member  of 
the  Boston  Authors'  Club  and  will  apply 
herself  to  further  literary  work,  for' which 
she  has  demonstrated  great  fitness. 

Mrs.  Tryphosa  Bates  Batcheller,  a 
Worcester  girl,  who  entered  Radcliffe 
with  honors  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  as  a 
regular-course  student,  had  already  been 
noted  for  her  violin  and  piano  playing, 
and  at  that  time  the  quality  of  her  sing- 
ing voice  so  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of 
Madame  Marchesi  that  this  teacher 
urged  her  to  abandon  her  college  course 
in  the  second  year  for  musical  training 
in  Paris.  But  later  Mrs.  Batcheller  took 
some  special  courses  in  harmony  at 
Radcliffe,  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek. 
She  speaks  French,  German,  and  Italian 
fluently  and  besides  writing  some  lyric 
poetry,  has  brought  out  one  book  on 
[talian  court  life,  dedicated  to  Queen 
Eleanor  (the  first  book,  by  the  way,  ever 
dedicated  to  her  Majesty),  and  has  in 
)rogress  a  second  volume,  which  will  deal 
vith  Italian  country  life  and  will  bear  a 
ledicatory  page  to  the  Queen  Mother, 
tfargherita,  who  has  during  recent  visits 
)f  Mrs.  Batcheller  to  Italy  shown  appre- 
iation  of  the  American's  voice  to  the 
xtent  of  asking  her  to  furnish  the  entire 
>rogram  at  a  palace  concert  given  for  the 
adies-in-waiting,  and  on  that  occasion 
resented  her  with  a  diamond  brooch. 
Irs.  Batcheller  has  sung,  by  invitation, 
t  the  White  House,  and  for  the  English 
oyalty  as  well.  Thus  in  literary  and 
lusical  lines  she  has  met  with  flatter- 
ig  recognition. 

Another  Worcester  girl,   who   was  of 


this  same  period,  and  who  was  a  special 
student,  Miss  Alice  Davis,  married  in 
1898,  Rudolph  Lehmann,  an  English 
M.P.,  author,  poet,  editor  of  Punch 
and  former  editor  of  the  London  Daily 
News,  and  has  since  her  marriage  re- 
sided across  the  water,  where  she  is  now  a 
brilliant  figure  in  London  social  life. 
Mrs.  Lehmann  is  a  member  of  the  Lyceum 
Club  and  president  of  the  South  Buck- 
inghamshire Liberal  Woman's  Associa- 
tion. She  is  the  author  of  an  attractive 
juvenile  entitled,  "  BufHes  —  The  Story 
of  a  Dog,"  which  is  the  outcome  of  a 
series  of  narratives  concerning  a  family 
pet,  first  told  by  the  nursery  fire  to  her 
own  children. 

Infinite  skill  was  shown  by  Miss  Isabel 
Butler,  of  Jamaica  Plain,  in  her  transla- 
tion from  the  old  French  of  the  "  Story  of 
Roland."  Besides  the  library  and  school 
editions,  Miss  Butler  has  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  her  work  set  in  folio  form, 
adorned  with  unique  illustrations  derived 
from  the  window  of  Charlemagne  in  the 
cathedral  at  Chartres.  This  edition  and 
the  finished  translation  met  with  enthu- 
siastic praise  from  President  Roosevelt. 
A  later  translation  by  Miss  Butler  is 
"  Our  Lady's  Tumbler." 

The  excellent  plays  furnished  during 
college  life  by  Anna  Sprague  MacDonald, 
such  as  "  Monsieur  Jean,"  "  The  Poet 
and  the  Viceroy,"  "  Once  Upon  a  Time," 
and  the  translation  of  Adam  de  la  Halle's 
"  Rolin  and  Marion  "  showed  the  strong 
dramatic  instinct  which  swayed  her. 
The  Wellesley  seniors  gave  her  "  Aucas- 
sin  and  Nicole te  "  last  year  for  their 
class  play,  and  Miss  MacDonald,  feeling 
surer  of  her  technique,  took  her  first 
modern  play  to  a  member  of  the  trust 
(himself  a  critic  and  playwright),  with 
the  gratifying  result  that  it  is  to  be  pro- 
duced next  season. 

When  fiction  readers  turn  the  pages 
of  a  recent  novel,  "  June  Jeopardy," 
whose  background  is  Boston,  they  will 
recall  the  author,  Inez  Haynes  Gilmore 
as  the  writer  of  "  The  Story  that  Took," 
and  several  other  striking  tales  which 
brought  her  into  notice  as  a  magazine 
contributor.  As  a  special  student  she 
often  took  part  in  the  theatricals  of  the 
Idler  Club  and  wrote  one  play  for  that 
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organization.  Mrs.  Gilmore  cannot  re- 
member the  time  when  she  was  not  jot- 
ting down  plots  and  fancies. 

Josephine  Preston  Peabody,  who  stu- 
died two  years  at  Radcliffe  as  a  special, 
was  already  deep  in  her  work,  both  in 
poetry  and  drama,  before  her  attendance 
there.  Since  that  time  she  has  pub- 
lished "  The  Wayfarers  "  (her  first  book 
of  poems),  "  Fortune  and  Men's  Eyes," 
"Marlowe" —  a  five-act  drama  which  was 
given  at  the  opening  of  the  theater  at 
Agassiz  House,  "  The  Wings,"  a  short 
poetry  play  produced  at  the  Colonial 
Theater,  Boston,  1906,  "  Pan,  a  Choric 
Idyl,"  set  to  music  (by  C.  A.  E.  Harris, 
of  Ottawa)  for  voices,  chorus,  and  orches- 
tra and  performed  in  Ottawa,  Chicago, 
and  London,  at  the  British-Canadian 
concert  given  before  King  Edward,  June, 
1906,  and  "  The  Singing  Leaves,"  a  vol- 
ume of  lyrics.  Her  only  prose  work  is 
called  "  Old  Greek  Folk-Stories  Told 
Anew."  More  than  a  dozen  of  the  songs 
from  "  Singing  Leaves  "  have  been  set 
to  music,  and  three  or  four  translated  into 
Japanese.  A  forthcoming  play  and  a 
new  volume  of  poems  are  ready  for  the 


/ 
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Sarah  N.  CeEghorn 

printer.  Miss  Peabody  married  June, 
1906,  Lionel  Marks, Professor  of  Engineer- 
ing at  Harvard  University,  and  they  went 
abroad  to  spend  his  sabbatical  year  in 
travel. 

Probably  there  is  no  short-story  writer 
of  the  day  so  earnestly  discussed  as 
Eleanor  Hallowell  Abbott.  Descended 
from  a  prominent  family  of  authors,  she 
has  made  a  phenomenal  record.  Her 
themes,  and  the  characteristic  manner  in 
which  she  handles  them,  furnish  a  lively 
topic  for  clubs,  homes,  and  the  press. 
Her  subjects  seem  commonplace  enough. 
Any  one  might  write  upon  them.  A 
Lady,  a  Road,  a  Husband,  a  Girl.  But 
the  qualifying  adjective  has  helped  to 
make  these  subjects  unusual.  She  speci- 
fies that  her  heroine  is  a  Sick-abed  Lady; 
her  thoroughfare  is  a  Runaway  Road, 
even  the  husband  is  a  Sunday  spouse, 
and  her  Girl  a  Very  Tired  one.  It  is  not 
her  nomenclature  alone  that  is  unique 
and  attractive.  Added  to  marked  crea- 
tive ability  she  has  a  quality  of  verbal 
fitness  and  her  phrases  are  charged  with 
amazing  intensity  and  force,  so  that  there 
is  an  exhilaration  in  her  pages.     Indeed, 
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after  reading  her  "  The  Kink  in  the  Air," 
one  about  decides  that  it  is  the  "  kink  " 
in  this  author's  style  that  is  its  chiefest 
charrn.  Miss  Abbott  was  educated 
mainly  by  private  tutors,  but  was  at 
Radcliffe  two  years.  She  has  resigned 
from  her  duties  at  the  State  Normal 
School    in    Lowell,    Massachusetts,    and 


will  adopt  the  profession  of  letters. 
Deans  and  professors,  executives  and 
social  powers  further  swell  the  list,  thus 
proving  that  Ann  Radcliffe's  interest  in 
New  England  culture  is  perpetually  em- 
phasized and  that  the  ambitions  of  the 
seven  women  who  beckoned  students  to 
the  Appian  Way  were  not  in  vain. 
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An  Idler  cast  in  1898' 
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OCTOBER 


By  EVELYN  J.  HAMANT 


October  comes.     The  sad  year,  past  his  prime, 
Bids  Summer's  thousand  riotous  noises  cease, 

Builds  him  a  giant  hearthfire  in  the  woods, 

And  all  the  world  is  silence,  warmth,  and  peace. 


FAMOUS  NEW  ENGLAND  ARTISTS  SERIES 
VII.    Joseph  De  Camp's    "The  Guitar  Girl" 

By  FREDERICK  W.  COBURN 


IN  purchasing  Mr.  De  Camp's  "Guitar 
Girl,"  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  has  paid  a  tribute  of  admiration 
to  one  of  the  strongest  of  New  England 
painters.  Perhaps  no  other  of  our  artists 
>o  merits  the  adjective  "  professional." 
Ms  painter's  work,  at  all  events,  is 
isually  impeccable  in  construction,  solid, 
serious,  free  from  mannerisms  and 
:ricks  of   technique. 

It  may  be  criticised,  and  frequently  is 
criticised,  as  lacking  in  qualities  which 
jome  painters  and  very  many  laymen 
steem. 

Such    criticism,    however,    would    not 
iffect  Mr.  De  Camp,  who  has  the  intol- 
:rance    of    the    masterful    professional, 
iis  ambition  is  to  paint  well,  with  a  full 
jomplement  of  strong  colors  and  in  broad 
light.     Let    amateurish    artists    experi- 
ment with   the  unpaintable,   with  mys- 
erious  suggestions  in   half  light  or  un- 
lodulated  masses  grouped  into  patterns, 
armonies,  or  "symphonies."    This  man's 
rt  copes  with  reality,  always  with  the 
ssUmption    that    the     vague    and    the 
alf  understood  must  be  unreal. 
The  top  notch  of  Mr.  De  Camp's  paint- 
ig,  up  to  this  time,  has  unquestionably 
een  reached  in  "The  Guitar  Girl."     It 
)mposes  well,   with  never  a  spot  that 
comes  at  you,"  never  a  line  that  is  dis- 
'reeably    insistent.     The    color    notes 
e  loud,  but  not  to  my  feeling,  blatant  — 
strong  rich  red  in  the  drapery  over  the 
lm  of  the  divan,  a  telling  purple  in  the 
mng  woman's  skirt,  a  good  unyielding 
een  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner.     Mr. 
Camp  is  no  believer  in  pallid  washed- 
t  tints. 

Above  all,   figure  and   accessories  are 
(cawn    vigorously,     intelligently,     artis- 


tically, each  part  holding  a  consistent 
relationship  to  every  other  part.  No 
superficial  delicacy  is  sought.  The 
depths  and  shallows  of  the  form  have 
been  studied  searchingly,  until  each 
takes  its  proper  value.  The  result  sug- 
gests ease,  facility  of  execution.  This 
is  the  mark  of  triumphant  professional- 
ism in  every  kind  of  human  activity. 
The  steps  by  which  the  outcome  is 
achieved  may  be  obvious  as  in  this  pic- 
ture they  are  to  any  painter  —  but  the 
evidences  of  any  trouble  incurred  in 
taking  them  have  quite  disappeared  from 
view. 

Behind  "  The  Guitar  Girl  "  stands  a 
long  list  of  works  which  have  been  ex- 
hibited, and  many  of  them  premiated, 
since  Mr.  De  Camp  settled  in  Boston  in 
the  early  nineties.  He  had  previously 
begun  his  art  studies  in  Cincinnati,  his 
birthplace,  under  Frank  Dureneck, 
whose  instruction  has  always  been  singu- 
larly salutory.  There  followed  training 
at  Munich,  some  traces  of  which  are  still 
observable,  despite  the  brightening  of 
the  palette  under  impressionistic  in- 
fluences. 

In  Boston  Mr.  De  Camp  has  been  a 
prominent  figure;  a  member  of  Ten 
American  Painters,  a  winner  of  the  Tem- 
ple gold  medal  at  Philadelphia,  a  teacher 
whose  pupils  have  learned  sound  draughts- 
manship, a  clubman  whose  enthusiasms 
and  antagonisms  have  been  embodied  in 
many  amusing  anecdotes.  Since  1894, 
when  he  exhibited  five  canvases  at  the 
St.  Botolph  Club,  along  with  Messrs. 
Tarbell,  Benson,  Wendel,  Watson,  and 
Vinton  and  Mrs.  Lilla  Cabot  Perry,  he 
has  been  constantly  affiliated  with  the 
dominant  group  of  Boston  artists. 
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Tarry  At  Home  Travels -1889 

By  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE,  D.D. 
II 


CHOCORUA 


IT  is  dear  Dr.  Holmes,  always  so  nice, 
who  discusses  somewhere  this  curious 
passion  to  write  which  comes  on  one 
in  a  railway  journey,  after  he  has  traveled 
about  an  hour.  I  do  not  suppose  Sam 
Adams  or  John  Adams  had  it  when  they 
were  thumping  along  in  the  saddle.  So  it 
is  probable  that  Dr.  Holmes  is  right  in  re- 
ferring it  to  some  physical  effect  of  the 
motion  of  the  car,  which  results  in  with- 
drawing blood  from  the  brain  and  setting 
it  in  circulation  elsewhere.  Or  does  he 
perhaps  think  it  throws  it  upon  the  brain? 
I  am  not  so  good  a  pathologist  as  he,  and  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  him, —  which  will 
at  least  please  the  reader. 

For  myself,  I  had  observed  the  fact  long 
ago.  I  remember  seeing  Ward  Beecher 
take  out  his  notebook  and  write  on  the 
Albany  train.  How  often  you  see  women 
with  their  little  books,  perhaps  adjusting 
their  accounts.  And  great  bankers  will 
have  their  clerks  with  them,  and  great 
bags  of  letters,  which  are  filed  and  an- 
swered as  if  they  were  all  in  Wall  Street. 

Not  being  a  physiologist,  I  had  referred 
this  temptation  to  Satan.  I  had  thought 
that  it  belonged  to  that  general  law  by 
which  one  always  wants  to  do  a  thing  at 
the  moment  he  cannot.  Thus,  at  two  in 
the  morning,  when  he  is  in  bed,  a  man 
thinks  of  the  capital  repartee  by  which  he 
shall  annihilate  Hortensius  in  the  senate 
chamber.  But,  alas,  they  are  not  in  the 
senate  chamber.  They  are  both  in  beds, 
distant  from  each  other.  Or  at  the  mo- 
ment when  you  are  at  the  door  of  a  par- 
ishioner in  142d  Street,  near  Harlem,  you 
remember  that  you  ought  to  be  making  a 
visit  in  Jersey  City.  Or,  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  when  there  are  three  feet  of  frost 
in  the  ground,  you  have  such  plans  for 
tree  planting  as  never  come  to  you  just  on 
those  rainy  spring  days  when  the  trees 
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should  be  planted.     I  had  supposed  th; 
Satan  saw  that  people  could  not  write 
the  train,  and  so  tempted  them  to  do  s 
with  a  vicious  "  How  do  you  feel  now? 

If  this  were  so,  the  modern  world  ar. 
the  Wagner  car  people  are  getting  eve 
with  Satan  and  beyond  him,  as  in  mar 
other  things.  Arthur  tells  me  that  on  tl 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  the  test  of  tl 
smoothness  of  the  road  is  as  sure  as  thi 
The  master  of  a  repair  section  rides  over 
with  a  tumbler  of  water  at  his  side,  fill* 
within  a  quarter-inch  of  the  top.  If  tl 
road  is  so  rough  that  any  water  spills  ove 
he  makes  a  note  of  that  place,  so  that 
repair  party  may  come  at  once  and  corre 
what  is  amiss.  This  is  certain,  that  c 
all  good  roads  you  can  write  intelligibl 
That  is,  you  can  write  so  well  that  yoi 
clever  amanuensis  at  home  can  read  wh 
you  have  put  down,  and  can  transfer  it 
the  typewriter.  So  Satan  is  balked  ! 
that  temptation,  as  in  so  many  other 
What  a  ghastly  grin  he  must  wear  whe 
he  passes  Mr.  Eaton's  Temperance  Bar  j 
Washington  Street,  and  sees  the  ba 
tenders  from  the  hotels  taking  the 
eleven  o'clocks  of  coffee  and  sandwich- 
there ! 


As  one  buys  his  ticket  to  go  and  retur 
as  he  thanks  the  friendly  baggage-mast 
who  forwards  the  heavy  valise,  as  he  no( 
to  the  officer  at  the  gate,  and  with  a  hu: 
dred  others  rushes  to  his  seat  in  the  wai 
ing  train,  one  compares  this  ease  of  trav 
with  the  difficulties  which  the  Pilgrim 
say,  or  Winthrop's  people  even,  met 
their  day.  Now  here  am  I,  — -I  ha-* 
been  to  no  office  for  a  license  to  travel, 
have  no  passport  to  provide  because  I  a 
going  to  New  Hampshire.  New  Ham 
shire  wants  me  to  come,  the  railroad  cor 
pany  wants  very  much  to  take  me,  ai 
I  want  very  much  to  go.     There  is  tl 
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whole  of  it,  —  and  I  go.  If  the  city  of 
Boston  grieves  over  my  departure,  I  see 
10  signs  of  that  grief.  Mayor  Hart  is  not 
lere,  nor  Mr.  Ernst,  nor  the  Chief  of  Police 
o  stop  me. 

Now  if  Hume  is  right,  one  Oliver  Crom- 
well once  wanted  to  come  to  New  Eng- 
and  and  to  stay  here.  And  a  certain 
'harles,  King  of  England,  was  so  uneasy 
bout  the  number  of  persons  leaving  Eng- 
md  that  he  stopped  him,  if  Mr.  Hume  is 
ight.  And  that  was  —  not  to  say  is  — 
he  habit  of  feudal  governments.  The 
lotto  is,  "  If  a  person  wants  to  do  any- 
hing,  stop  him  as  long  as  you  can,  till  he 
orces  you  to  give  him  a  permit." 

Now  the  American  motto  is,  "  Let  a 
lan  do  what  he  wants  as  long  as  he  can 
dthout  hurting  anybody.  Then  stop 
im  if  vou  must." 


I  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before 

lis  American  rule  impresses  itself  on  the 

anagers    of    schools    and    colleges.     A 

irewd   "  principal  "   in   the  West  once 

dd  to  me  that  it  was  in  the  college  sys- 

ms  of  America  that  the  feudal  system 

t\d  on  longest,  and  that  it  fights  for  its 

'e  most  jealously.     How  queer  it  is  that 

college,   pledged    to   light   and    truth, 

ould  be  the  one  place  which  tries  to  keep 

ople  out.     The  whole  system  of  exam- 

ations,  the  precise  day  of  the  month  and 

)ur  of  the  day,  fatal  and  absolute,  when 

e  student  must  enter,  —  all  recondite 

ijachinery  of  requisites  and  conditions 

d  the  rest,  —  are  borrowed  from  the 

|st. 

You  see  on  a  church  door,   "  All  are 

^lcome."     You  go  up  the  steps,  and  a 

light,  handsome  usher  greets  you  and 

sows  you  a  pew.     And  this  is  on  any 

I  nday  in  the  year.     But  you  want  to 

Urn  something,  and  you  go  to  a  college. 

*Who  are  you?  "     "I  am  John  Brown, 

si  of  Thomas  Brown;    his  father  was 

Jfnes  Brown."     "  Well,"  —  perhaps,  — 

ou  must  bring  a  certificate  that  your 

r|>ral  character  is  good,  and  a  certificate 

i jm  your  last  teacher  that  he  approved 

you."     "  How  if  he  did  not  approve  of 

"  Then  you  must  go  perish,  for  all 

can  do."     "  Have  you  got  all  these 


things?  "  "  Yes,  please,  I  have,"  you 
say.  Then  you  are  told  that  you  may  sit 
down  for  three  days  and  answer  the  ques- 
tions they  have  been  thinking  of  for  the 
year,  and  if  you  can,  you  may  come  in. 

Does  all  this  give  you  any  hold  there? 
Not  the  least.  They  may,  as  they  should , 
turn  you  out  at  the  end  of  forty-eight 
hours,  if  they  find  you  in  their  way. 

Now  no  one  in  America,  excepting  the 
head  of  a  college,  treats  people  in  that 
way.  If  I  want  a  clerk,  I  do  find  if  his 
character  is  good,  and  then  I  set  him  to 
work.  If  he  does  not  work  well  I  tell  him 
so,  and  he  leaves  me.  If  I  have  offices  to 
let  to  lawyers,  I  let  them  to  whoever  can 
pay  rent  in  advance.  I  do  not  hold  an 
examination  to  see  who  will  succeed  at 
the  bar.  If,  as  in  this  Pullman,  I  want 
to  go  to  Chocorua,  I  go  to  Chocorua.  I 
do  not  have  to  pass  an  examination  to  see 
if  I  can  properly  appreciate  Chocorua. 
Indeed,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot. 

The  true  examination  would  be  the 
college  course.  Drop  the  student  mer- 
cilessly if  he  holds  back  from  work.  And 
for  the  rest,  if  he  wants  to  learn,  let  him 
try.  But  do  not  give  him  or  the  com- 
munity the  impression  that  you  are  sorry 
he  has  come,  and  that  you  do  not  want 
him,  as  you  imply  now. 

In  the  great  universities  of  England 
this  rigmarole  is  quite  unknown.  It  be- 
longs to  that  mechanical  system  of  edu- 
cation of  which  Jules  Simon  said  so 
sadly,  "  We  used  to  prepare  young  men 
for  life;  now  we  prepare  them  for  ex- 
aminations." 


All  this  has  been  written  as  the  north- 
ern line  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  takes 
me  to  West  Ossipee  in  New  Hampshire. 
Things  have  a  good  deal  changed  since  I 
was  first  in  this  region.  You  are  to  know, 
dear  reader,  that  nearly  fifty  years  ago  I 
was  the  junior  person  on  the  staff  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  New  Hampshire. 
My  duties  did  not  carry  me  much  farther 
than  catching  trout,  carrying  a  hammer, 
and  occasionally  using  it  where  I  was 
bidden.  My  most  celebrated  discovery 
is  the  discovery  that  there  is  not  a  ledge 
of  mica  on  the  south  branch  of  Israel's 
River,  high  up  on  Mount  Madison,  where 
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you  can  split  off  flakes  four  feet  long  with 
an  axe.  Until  I  and  my  friend  Channing 
were  commissioned  to  discover  this  ledge, 
or  to  undiscover  it,  there  was  some  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  its  existence. 

There  is  no  such  ledge,  and  this  fact  the 
world  knows  from  us.  I  have  always 
said,  therefore,  that  I  was  in  at  the 
death  of  the  Great  Diamond,  so  well 
described  by  Hawthorne.  I  think  I 
have  a  few  gray-haired  readers  who  have 
read  Hawthorne's  story.  But  I  found, 
rather  to  my  regret,  a  year  ago,  that  the 
average  reader  of  our  generation  had 
never  heard  of  Hawthorne's  story  of 
"  The  Minister's  Black  Veil."  I  wrote 
another  version  of  it,  to  find  that  nine  out 
of  ten  people  had  never  heard  of  the  first. 
In  the  same  way  I  once  wrote  some  notes 
on  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  to  find  that  the 
average  reader  seemed  to  have  known 
nothing  of  Defoe's  own  book,  and  sub- 
stituted in  his  notions  of  it  the  "  Swiss 
Family  Robinson"  of  another  civilization. 

Well,  to  return;  we  poked  up  and 
down  these  valleys,  and  are  in  fact  the 
discoverers  of  Conway  and  its  advantages 
to  the  civilized  world.  I  had  occasion, 
not  long  after,  to  thread  this  very  Tam- 
worth  Valley  in  which  is  West  Ossipee; 
but  I  have  not  been  here  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  now,  instead  of  being 
nearly  a  week  on  the  way,  I  go  down  on  a 
railway  train  in  four  hours,  and  at  West 
Ossipee  step  upon  the  platform  to  see  the 
crest  of  Mount  Washington  white  with 
the  snows  of  winter. 

There  is  a  little  gap  through  the  Con- 
way valley  where  they  can  see  the  king  of 
all  the  mountains;  he  is  white  this  morn- 
ing, against  the  deep  blue  sky  beyond. 
And  here  is  Mr.  Bruce  with  his  span  of 
horses  and  his  stage,  foreordained  to  carry 
me  and  my  traps  to  the  Mount  Chocorua 
House.  In  our  day  we  spelled  it  "  Cor- 
way,"  but  everything  now  has  to  be  trans- 
formed by  an  Indian  philology,  and  we 
have  invented  a  chief  whom  we  call  Cho- 
corua, who  did  or  did  not  fling  himself 
from  the  peak  which  we  used  to  call 
Corwav. 


to  my  readers  a  month  ago,  as  they  c 
curred  to  me.  When  I  spoke  of  the  P: 
cataqua  River,  on  which  Paul  Jone: 
seventy-four  gun  ship  was  built,  did 
perhaps  occur  to  you  that  piscata  aq, 
sounded  like  hog-Latin?  Did  it  occur 
you  that  perhaps  one  of  these  exil< 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  men,  or  som 
body  who  had  only  studied  a  liti 
Latin  at  the  Charterhouse  or  Winchest( 
thought  that  water  as  much  fished  in 
this  might  be  called  Piscata- aqua? 
had  a  sad  doubt  on  the  subject,  as  & 
words  left  my  pen,  and  so  I  wrote  to  I 
king  in  those  matters,  —  Dr.  J.  Hai 
mond  Trumbull.  Here  is  his  very  sat: 
factory  reply,  which  I  have  in  my  poi 
folio,  and  the  Porchmouth  people  ne< 
have  no  terror  now  that  Piscataqua 
not  a  native  name  which  is  a  little  fixi 
over. 

"  '  Piscataqua  '  is  good-enough  India 
though  not  of  the  best.  In  the  weste 
Abnaki,  Rasle  would  have  written  t 
name  Peskateqwe,  '  where  the  riv 
branches  '  ;  from  peska,  '  branch,'  ai 
tegoue,  '  tidal  river.'  An  Indian  usual 
looked  down-stream  at  a  branch,  ai 
called  it  niketoutegoue ,  '  where  the  strea 
becomes  one  '  ;  if  he  looked  up-streai 
he  would  say,  '  at  the  branch  of  the  rive 
or  '  where  the  river  branches,'  or  the  lik 
This  form  of  the  name  gets  badly  twist* 
in  its  passage  through  Algonkin  dialec 
and  the  hands  of  Anglo-American  recor 
ers.  In  New  Jersey  and  Maryland 
appears  as  '  Piscataway,'  but  in  Weste 
Connecticut  (Kent,  in  Litchfield  Count) 
the  Moravian  missionaries,  hearing 
through  the  Mohegans,  made  it  '  Paq 
gatoch,'  and  this  was  finally  corrupt 
to  '  Scatacook,'  In  1859,  an  aged  Scatj 
cook  squaw  recognized  in  that  name  tj 
Mohegan  ■  Pisgachtogook,'  signifyiij 
(she  looked  down-stream)  '  the  coj 
fluence  of  the  rivers.'  ' 


And  this  will  be  a  good  place  to  solve 
certain  doubts  which  may  have  occurred 


It  is  as  true  as  it  was  in  John  Adam( 
day  that,  when  you  have  a  great  deal  j 
do,  you  have  no  time  to  write  about 
and  that  when  you  have  plenty  of  timei 
write  it  is  because  you  have  done  nothi 
worth  writing.     To  this  remark  the'orf 
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exception  to  be  made  is  that  made  above, 
—  namely,  that  when  you  are  in  the  cars 
you  cannot  do  much,  while  you  can  write. 
You  cannot  easily  poach  an  egg,  or  carve 
a  statue,  or  paint  a  picture,  —  though  I 
have  somewhere  a  water-color  which   I 
made  on  the  plains  when  we  were  travel- 
ing   forty    miles    an    hour.     With    that 
single  exception  of  car  life,  John  Adams's 
remark  holds  good;    and  so  it  is  that  in 
the  whole  of  this  pleasant  visit  to  Choco- 
rua  I  have  hardly  written  a  word,  either 
to  my  dear  friends  of  the  New  England 
Magazine  or  to  those  who  have  not  yet 
received  it.     Now  that  it  is  all  over,  it  is 
clear  that  the  great  enterprise  of  our  visit 
was  the  drive  across  to  the  big  bowlder. 
They  told  us  there,  and  they  all  thought, 
that  it  was  the  largest  bowlder  in  New 
England;   but  it  seems  that  Dr.  Wright, 
that  most  interesting  of  lecturers,  gives 
an  account  in  his  charming  book  on  the 
ice  age,  of  the  "  Mohegan  Rock  "  in  Con- 
necticut, which  is  a  little  bigger.     Still, 
[  think  our  bowlder,  which  is  almost  as 
3ig  as  the  Mohegan  Rock,  must  be  more 
picturesque  than  that  is,  and  certainly  it 
ills  your  notion  of  what  a  sturdy  and 
ntelligent   bowlder   should   be.     In    the 
irst  place,  it  is  absolutely  solid;    there 
ire  no  chinks  or  cracks  in  it,  and  the  frost 
las  not  got  any  hold  on  it.     It  lies  a  good 
leal  as  I  have  seen  the  old  seventy-four 
4ew  Hampshire  lie  on  the  mud  at  New- 
ort.     You  can  really  fancy  that  this  is 
petrified    seventy-four    of    prehistoric 
imes,  kneeling  over  the  least  bit  on  one 
ide,  but  still  looming  up  in  the  forest 
early  forty  feet  high,  nearly  eighty  feet 
mg,  and  I  think  about  thirty-six  feet 
ide.     The  walls  are  about  perpendicu- 
r,  but  the  curves  of  those  old  seventy- 
>urs   are   suggested   on   each    side.     Of 
)urse  a  seventy-four  would  be  more  than 
ghty   feet   long;     and   indeed    this   re- 
inds  me  —  as  most  things  are  apt  to 
mind    me  —  of    Robinson    Crusoe.     It 
oks  very  much  as  the  picture  looked  of 
e     stranded   Spanish    ship,    when    the 
)ws  had  been  wholly  swept  away,  while 
e  stern  was  jammed  in  between  some 
cks  and  remained. 

Professor  Crosby,  who  knows  all  about 
ese  things,  has  been  examining  the 
•wider  in  the  interest  of  the  Appalachian 


Club.  Now  the  nearest  mountain  from 
which  by  any  possibility  it  could  have 
come  is  a  ridge  they  call  "  Pine  Hill," 
which  is  not  far  away.  Professor  Crosby 
and  his  party  went  over  there,  to  see 
whether  that  were  the  cradle  in  which  our 
bowlder  were  born.  To  the  great  delight 
of  everybody,  it  proves  that  the  granite 
of  Pine  Hill  is  an  entirely  different  granite 
from  the  granite  of  the  bowlder.  The 
bowlder  is  what  we  call  Conway  granite; 
the  Pine  Hill  granite  is  different  in  color, 
in  consistency,  of  different  make-up  in 
every  regard.  You  see  at  once  that  the 
two  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other. 
But,  by  going  north  two  miles  from  our 
bowlder  to  the  ridge  where  the  railway 
touches,  there  was  Concord  granite  in 
full  force.  There  were  other  bowlders 
which  had  just  been  ground  off  the  south 
side  by  the  ice,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  our  bowlder  was  brought  down  from 
that  ridge,  for  the  Conway  granite  does 
not  extend  much  farther  north. 


II.       CLARK    UNIVERSITY 

I  had  promised  myself  the  pleasure  of 
going  to  Lake  Mohonk  yesterday. 

All  the  readers  of  the  New  England 
Magazine  who  live  within  five  hundred 
miles  of  me  know  where  Lake  Mokonk  is. 
But  it  is  possible  that  my  friend  in  Apia, 
who  lies  under  a  breadfruit  tree  and  sees 
the  name,  may  not  be  able  to  fix  the  place, 
more  than  I  am  to  "  locate  "  his  ham- 
mock precisely. 

Lake  Mohonk  is  a  lovely  lake,  high  in 
the  air,  very  high,  so  as  to  be  quite  cool 
in  summer,  though  it  is  in  the  latitude, 
roughly  speaking,  of  41°  30'  36"  on  that 
eastern  coast  of  America  where  the  sum- 
mer thermal  line  is  so  high  —  witness  the 
city  of  New  York  at  2  p.m.  on  the  10th  of 
September. 

The  scenery  at  Lake  Mohonk  is  most 
bold  and  picturesque.  The  anomalies  of 
the  climate  are  such  as  to  tempt  the  most 
curious  variations  in  the  flora.  The  geol- 
ogists are  charmed  with  the  faults  and 
breaks  and  eruptions  and  general  bottom- 
side-upness  of  the  strata.  People  who 
are  slaves  to  climate,  as  I  am,  are  de- 
lighted to  be  so  high  above  the  sea,  and 
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to  have  the  air  tempered  as  it  is  in  pass- 
ing from  the  west.  You  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  forest  which,  if  not  quite  primeval, 
looks  as  if  it  were  primeval  to  simple 
people  like  you  and  me.  You  feel  as  if 
you  were  at  home,  so  courteous  are  the 
arrangements  and  attentions  of  the 
Messrs.  Smiley;  and  the  life,  while  it 
has  all  the  facilities  of  a  great  hotel,  has  all 
the  simplicity  and  ease  of  residence  in  a 
private  house  with  friends. 

Now,  by  a  fine  illustration  of  what  I  call 
the  system  of  the  twentieth  century,  the 
Messrs.  Smiley,  who  are  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  North  American  Indians, 
arrange  that  every  October  there  shall  be 
a  meeting  in  this  place  of  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  have  most  to  do  with  In- 
dian education,  and  with  the  maintenance 
of  a  humane  system  for  the  Indians. 
This  is  the  Indian  Conference;  and  it  was 
to  this  conference  that  I  was  to  have 
gone  yesterday,  and  it  is  at  Lake  Mohonk 
that  I  should  have  been  to-day  when  I 
begin  these  melancholy  notes  to  explain 
my  absence. 

But  when  yesterday  came  it  rained  like 
mad,  as  it  has  done  so  often  this  summer, 
my  working  machinery  was  not  up  to 
standard  pitch,  and  the  people  who  have 
the  care  of  that  thought  I  was  not  fit  to 
go.  So  I  had  to  write  a  note  expressing 
my  regret,  and  at  the  same  time  I  com- 
mitted myself  quite  confidently  to  the 
decisions  which  the  conference  might 
arrive  at.  To-day  has  broken  clear  and 
lovely,  in  all  the  perfection  of  October. 
And  so,  here  I  am  on  the  paternal  rail- 
road, —  for  my  father  built  the  road  from 
Boston  to  Worcester, —  and  yet  I  am  not 
going  to  Lake  Mohonk. 

I  wonder  whether  any  reader  of  these 
lines  ever  tried  the  experiment  of  being 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  That  is 
the  experiment  I  am  trying  to-day.  For 
you  see  that  here  I  am,  with  "  nothing  on 
the  block,"  as  we  say  in  the  office,  for 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  ex- 
cept Lake  Mohonk.  That  means  that 
there  is  no  engagement  to  which  I  am 
committed.  The  old  machine  has  come 
around  into  good  working  order,  and  ac- 
cordingly, at  breakfast  time,  I  had  simply 
to  determine  what  I  would  do  if  I  were  a 
nobleman  of  the  first  rank,  and  all  the 


world  before  me  where  to  choose  This  is 
what  we  call  the  "  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land experiment."  If  you  will  only  note 
that  this  is  the  second  of  October,  and 
that  Senator  Hoar  is  to  speak  at  the  dedi 
cation  of  Clark  University,  you  will  under- 
stand perfectly  well  why  I  should  have 
selected  the  ride  to  Worcester,  —  my  old 
home,  —  over  the  paternal  road,  as  I 
said,  with  the  loveliness  of  an  Indiar 
summer  day  of  October.  One  can 
not  but  observe  that  those  of  us  who  buill 
this  railroad  made  it  smoother  than  the 
one-horse  line  which  took  us  to  Chocorm 
last  week,  and  that  those  who  maintain  i 
have  cars  which  run  more  steadily.  Th< 
proofreaders  will  thank  us  for  this  whei 
they  come  to  translate  our  manuscrip 
into  type. 


Clark  University  is  one  of  the  sudder 
creations  which  frighten  the  old-line  edu 
cators  out  of  their  senses,  and  whicl 
Young  America  does  not  understand 
Here  is  Mr.  Jonas  Clark,  who  made  up  hi 
mind  that  he  would  have  an  institutioi 
for  the  education  of  men,  in  Worcester 
For  this  purpose  he  made  careful  studie 
for  thirty  years  of  his  life,  and  when  th< 
time  came,  he  laid  aside  two  millions  o 
dollars  for  it,  and  appointed  ten  of  thi 
leaders  of  Massachusetts  to  be  trustee 
to  carry  out  his  purpose  in  the  unex 
pec  ted  event  of  his  death. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that,  at  once,  prett; 
much  every  one  said,  "  Why  does  not  Mr 
Clark  do  something  else?  "  To  take  th< 
old  proverbial  philosophy,  the  quid  nunc 
and  the  experts  looked  a  gift  horse  in  th< 
mouth.  Nothing  is  more  amusing  to  m 
than  this  habit,  born,  I  rather  think,  o 
the  Quarterly  Reviews  or  other  critica 
journals.  I  noticed  that  when  a  mee^ 
little  preacher  publishes  a  story,  the  gen 
eral  run  of  criticism  is,  "  Why  does  thi 
man  write  stories?  Why  does  he  noi 
stick  to  his  preaching?  "  On  the  othe 
hand,  if  the  little  man  sticks  to  his  preach 
ing,  I  observe  that  the  same  people  sa\ 
"  Why  does  he  confine  himself  to  hi 
preaching?  Why  does  he  not  try  tiia 
imagination  of  his  on  writing  stories? 
In  general,  I  think,  when  an  author  put 
lishes  a  book,  people  say,  "  It  would  t 
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)etter  for  him  to  stick  to  his  old  line ;  or, 
f  he  have  stuck  to  his  old  line,  they  say, 
'  It  would  be  better  for  him  to  try  some- 
hing  new." 

In  exactly  this  way  Mr.  Clark  has  had 
lis  share  of  comment  from  the  experts  in 
'ducation.     "  It  would  have  been  better 
or  him  to  teach  boys  and  girls,"  they  say; 
>r,  "It  would  have  been  better  for  him  to 
lave  given  his  money  to  somebody  else." 
^ow,  really,  the  world  has  only  gone  for- 
ward, when  persons  who  could  achieve 
:ertain  purposes  have  achieved  those  pur- 
>oses,   and    have    not    tried    to  achieve 
he  purposes   which    had    been    already 
ichieved  by  other  people.     The  excellent 
ellow  Smith,  who  made  the  arrangements 
,nd  provided    the   money  for  an  eques- 
rian  statue  to  Robert  Shaw,  was  once 
o  far  misled  that  he  called  a  meeting  of 
ersons   interested   in  Mr.  Shaw   to  de- 
ermine    where    the    statue    should    be. 
omebody  arose  and  said,  "  It  would  be 
etter  if,  instead  of  the  statue,  you  would 
ave  a  college  for  black  people  in  Char- 
iton, named  in  honor  of  Robert  Shaw." 
Fpon  which  Mr.  Smith,  who  could  speak 
erfectly  well  in  public,  took  the  floor, 
nd  said,   "  This  is  a  meeting  of  those 
ersons  who  wish  to  have  a  bronze  statue 
Robert   G.    Shaw   on  horseback,   on 
r  near  the  place  where  he  commanded 
is    regiment    before    they    marched." 
i  exactly  the  same  way,  we  ought  to 
msider  that  persons  who  have  a  couple 
millions  of  dollars,  which  they  choose 
spend  for  the  public  purpose,   have 
>me    rights,     though    we    may     think 
lem  very  faint,  to  say  how  that  money 
tall  be  spent.     And  it  is  just  possible 
at  an  American  gentleman  of  large  and 
de  experience,  who  has  lived  in  all  parts 
America,  and   traveled  in  all  parts  of 
rope,  and  has  been  studying  the  educa- 
rm  of  the  world  for  thirty  years,  may 
low  as  well  what  the  present  need  of  the 
Jople  of  America  is,  as  you  and  I,  who 
ve  stayed  in  one  place,  studied  in  one 
fiy,  and  do  not  know,  on  the  whole,  a 
eat  deal  about  the  different  demands 
rich  our  country  makes  upon  us. 


IT  goes  without  saying,  that  Mr.  Hoar 
tmbsoiled,"  —  that  is  to  say,  that  he  did 


not  speak  of  the  commonplaces  of  the 
subject,  but  went  into  the  eternities,  and 
discussed  the  realities  of  education. 
Stanley  Hall's  address,  also,  was  to  me 
very  interesting  and  suggestive.  And  I 
was  as  much  interested  in  the  faces  of  the 
fifteen  hundred  men  and  women  who  were 
sitting  and  standing  in  the  simple  upper 
chamber  of  the  university  building,  and 
taking  in  all  the  statement  —  much  of  it 
new  —  as  to  the  methods  and  objects  of 
the  higher  education.  I  have  said  for 
thirty  years,  ever  since  I  lived  in  Worces- 
ter, that  it  was  "  a  Western  town  in  the 
heart  of  Massachusetts."  There  is  a  cer- 
tain snap  or  intensity  among  these  people 
as  they  make  their  wrenches  and  their 
pistols,  the  backs  of  shoe-brushes  and  the 
barbs  of  fences  —  as  they  carry  out,  I  am 
told,  a  greater  variety  of  manufacturing 
enterprise  than  any  other  hundred  thou- 
sand people  in  one  community  in  the 
world,  —  there  is  a  certain  intensity 
about  them,  when  you  see  them  in  an 
audience,  which  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  anywhere  else. 

Now,  for  such  a  company  of  people,  to 
be  told  that  here  is  a  university  which  is 
not  at  all  particular  whether  it  has  a  hun- 
dred students,  or  whether  it  has  five,  but 
that  here  is  a  place  where  they  mean  to 
find  out  what  God's  own  truth  is,  so  far  as 
He  permits  them  to  find  it  out ;  that  any- 
body who  wants  may  come  and  work  with 
them,  but  that  there  is  to  be  no  fuss  and 
feathers  about  examining  people,  or  tell- 
ing them  to  work,  if  they  do  not  want  to 
work,  —  is  to  be  sure  that  they  will  go 
home  to  their  five  hundred  supper- 
tables  and  discuss  education  and  the 
advance  of  our  modern  civilization  with 
a  zest  from  which  something  will  come. 

The  truth  is,  America  does  not  yet  well 
understand  what  the  teaching  of  men  is. 
We  pour  out  our  money  like  water  for 
schools  for  boys  and  girls;  and  then  we 
find  to  our  dismay,  that  three  quarters  of 
them  leave  our  schools  by  the  time  they 
are  thirteen  years  old.  But  speaking  in 
general,  when  we  have  a  thoughtful,  in- 
vestigating man,  who  has  come  to  be  two 
and  twenty,  has  the  fullness  of  his  power, 
and  is  eager  to  keep  up  his  studies,  we 
turn  him  out  of  our  college,  and  say,  "  We 
have  nothing  more  for  you."     And  when 
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we  have  a  man  who  is  determined  to  de- 
vote his  life  to  educating  others,  we  thank 
him  and  say,  "  We  will  make  you  a  pro- 
fessor in  a  college ;  we  will  give  you  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  while  with  your 
ability,  you  could  earn  fifteen  thousand 
somewhere  else."  And  then  we  set  him 
to  teaching  boys  of  eighteen  the  difference 
between  the  subjunctive  and  the  optative, 
or  showing  them  the  mistakes  they  have 
made  in  their  German  exercises  when  they 
have  put  in  a  masculine  article  instead  of 
a  feminine. 

Now,  if  a  man  go  to  Paris,  and  have  any 
sense,  he  goes  across  the  river,  into  a 
book  store,  and  they  give  him,  for  five 
cents,  a  little  program  which  tells  him  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty  or  more  lectures 
which  the  first  men  in  France  are  deliver- 
ing day  by  day,  in  one  of  the  great  institu- 
tions of  France.  This  five  cents  is  all  that 
the  traveler  pays  for  the  right  of  hearing 


any  of  these  lectures.  They  are  the  lee 
tures  of  men  to  men,  —  of  educated  mei 
to  educated  men.  In  this  way  you  ma; 
hear  Brown-Sequard,  or  Simon,  or  Renan 
telling  the  best  he  knows  to-day  on  th 
subject  which  interests  him  to-day  an< 
which  has  made  him  a  leader  in  his  line 
There  is  nothing  akin  to  this  now  in  th 
United  States ;  you  can  go  into  the  Senat 
chamber,  and  hear  Mr.  Sherman  or  Mi 
Hoar;  you  can  go  to  a  congress  of  archae 
ologists,  of  philanthropists,  of  physicians 
of  engineers,  and  there  you  can  hear 
man  talk  as  he  talks  to  men.  But  wit! 
the  single  exception  of  Johns  Hopkin 
University,  there  is  nothing  as  open  a 
this  University  of  France  to  anybod 
who,  any  day,  may  wish  to  learn  what  h 
can  from  a  first-rate  authority.  I  sup 
pose  that  Clark  University  hopes,  a 
time  goes  on,  to  do  something  on  sucl 
lines. 


THE    FRIEND 


By  MARGARET  REEVE 


Because  I  have  your  sympathy,  my  friend; 
Because  I  feel  you  always  understand; 
Your  tears  a  sweetness  to  my  sorrows  lend, 
Vague  fears  are  stayed  by  pressure  of  your  hand. 

Because  of  you  the  darkness  is  more  kind, 

Each  day  is  glorified  with  noble  aim; 

You  are  my  friend  —  what  stronger  tie  could  bind? 

For  I  can  conquer  kingdoms  in  that  name! 


Uncle  Eben's  Staving  Housekeeper 

By  FREEMAN  PUTNEY,  JR. 


AFTER  vainly  trying  Hardyport, 
Uncle  Eben  advertised  for  a 
housekeeper  in  a  Boston  Sunday 
lewspaper.  He  was  somewhat  dismayed 
it  the  bundle  of  replies  which  the  post- 
nan  left  on  Monday  morning.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  one  letter  was  a 
?ormidable  event;  here  were  fifty  odd,  in 
envelopes  of  various  hues,  addressed  in 
nany  different  slants  of  feminine  hand- 
writing. 

The  better  to  concentrate  his  mind  on 
lis  task,  Uncle  Eben  locked  the  door  of 
he  bake-shop  and  retired  behind  the 
:ounter.  One,  two,  three,  half  a  dozen 
etters  he  read,  and  shook  his  head  doubt- 
ully.  At  the  seventh  he  snorted  in 
iisrelish. 
"  Wants  ter  know  how  many  servants 
keep,  an'  whether  she  kin  have  a  sepa- 
ate  bath  with  shower  fur  herself,"  he 
nuttered.  "Must  think  I'm  runnin'  a 
)oardin'  house.  An'  as  fur  her  takin'  a 
>ath  in  a  shower,  what  would  the  neigh- 


)ors  say 


Then  he  turned  to  the  next. 


"  Has  four  children,  an'  don't  think 
hat'd  be  any  objection!  "  he  ejaculated. 
'  This  one  looks  better,  but  she's  forgot 
er  sign  her  name.  An'  this  —  what  in 
funket? " 

Some  one  was  vigorously  rattling  the 
bcked  door  of  the  shop. 

"  Eet  'em  knock,"  grumbled  Uncle 
iben.  "  Land  knows  I  got  enough  ter 
end  to  without  waitin'  on  customers." 

The  rattling,  now  accompanied  by 
igorous  pounding,  continued.  Grum- 
ling  again,  Uncle  Eben  laid  the  letters 
side  and  opened  the  door.  A  liberal 
xpanse  of  cheap  black  silk  dress  filled 
he  doorway  as  a  woman  rustled  into  the 
hop. 

"  Are  you  Mr.  Ebenezer  Waitley?  " 
he  asked,  holding  out  a  bit  of  newspaper 
fhich  Uncle  Eben  recognized  as  his 
dvertisement. 

"  Why,    yes,    ma'am,    I    be."     As    he 


spoke,  he  looked  at  the  red  hair,  liberal 
frame,  square  jaw  and  pink,  vein-netted 
complexion  and  decided  that  this  was 
not  the  "  quiet,  middle-aged  woman, 
widow  preferred,"  he  wanted  for  a 
housekeeper. 

"  My  name's  Mrs.  Langley  and  I've 
come  for  the  place,"  she  announced. 
"  It  ain't  filled,  is  it?  " 

"Why  — no " 

"  I  didn't  think  it  would  be,  this  early. 
I  says  most  o'  them  that  sees  that  ad 
will  just  write  and  if  I  write  I  won't 
stand  no  show.  So  I  packed  up  my  duds 
and  come  down  from  Boston.  I'm  a 
staver,  I  am.     Widderer,  ain't  you?  " 

"  Why  —  ye  —  es." 

"  That's  what  I  says.  I  says  there's 
a  man  needs  a  woman  to  run  his  house. 
And  I  see  you  got  a  little  bake-shop  here 
which  is  all  the  more  reason  why  you 
ought  have  to  a  good  capable  woman  to 
look  after  things.  Them  windows  need 
washin'  bad.  I  seen  'em  the  first  thing 
when  I  got  out  of  the  carriage,  and  I  says 

to  myself,  I  says " 

"  Why  —  I  dunno  —  ma'am,"  floun- 
dered Uncle  Eben.  "  I  ain't  certain  you'll 
do." 

"  Why  not?  "  she  demanded. 

"  Wal,  ye  see,  —  the  work, —  it's  kind 
o'  hard,  an' " 

"  Mr.  Waitley,  don't  you  go  thinkin' 
I'm  delikit;    do  I  look  delikit?  " 

"  No,  ma'am,"  returned  Uncle  Eben, 
truthfully. 

"  Just  because  I  know  enough  to  wear 
a  good  dress  the  first  time,  an'  put  my 
best  foot  foremost,  don't  think  I  wear 
black  silk  'round  the  house  all  day. 
When  I  get  my  hair  in  a  dust  cloth  and  a 
caliker  wrapper  on  and  a  broom  in  my 
hand,  you  won't  know  me.  Don't  I  look 
capable?  " 

"  Yes,    ma'am." 

"  Well,  I'm  middle-aged  and  I'm 
widder   preferred.     That's   all    your   ad 
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calls  for  except  quiet,  and  I'm  quiet 
enough  when  I  ain't  got  anything  to  say. 
Now  is  there  any  reason  why  I  can't 
hold  down  the  job?  " 

"  Why  — I  — I " 

"  Any  reason  at  all?  " 
"I  —  I  —  s'pose   not." 
"  Then  we'll  call  it  settled,  long's  the 
wages  mentioned  is  satisfactory  to  me. 
Where  will  I  have  my  trunk  put?     The 
man's  got  it  outside." 

"  Upstairs,"  Eben  responded,  weakly. 
Half  an  hour  later  Mrs.  Tangley  was 
unpacking  her  trunk,  not  in  the  back 
room  on  the  third  floor,  but  in  the  best 
front  room,  over  the  bake-shop,  —  the 
room  that  had  not  been  occupied  since 
Mary  Eliza  died.  Uncle  Eben,  dazed, 
fled  to  his  next-door  neighbor,  David 
MacDonald,  "  Fisherman's  Outfitter  and 
Dealer  in  Clothing  for  gents,  ladies,  and 
children,  new  and  second  hand." 

"  That's  what  ye  git  by  advertisin'," 
warned  David,  with  the  calm  assurance  of 
one  prophesying  things  past.  "  I  don't 
stock  much  myself  on  advertisin'.  That 
time  I  advertised  dollar  hats  for  ninety- 
one  cents,  the  printer  lad  got  them  figgers 
stern  foremost  and  printed  'em  nineteen 
cents,  folks  filled  up  the  shop  so  they 
spoiled  all  the  trade!  No,  sir,  them 
printer  sharks  don't  git  no  more  o'  my 
high-priced  money  for  advertisin'.  Set 
down  in  the  wooden  chair  by  the  coal- 
hod." 

"  I  cal'lated,"  mourned  Uncle  Eben, 
"  that  'widder  preferred  '  would  warn  off 
any  highty-flignty  girls.  What  I  wanted 
was  a  woman  that'd  'tend  to  her  business 
an'  let  me  'tend  to  mine." 

David  rubbed  a  match  around  the 
barrel  of  the  iron  stove,  gravely  watched 
the  sulphur  sizzle,  and  then  relighted  the 
dead  charrings  in  his  pipe. 

"  She  ain't  no  girl,  eh?  "  he  inquired, 
puffing. 

Uncle  Eben  shook  his  head.  "  She's 
a  widder  preferred  all  right,  though  she 
ain't  just  what  I'd  call  middle-aged  yet. 
But  she  ain't  the  kind  I  wanted  —  least- 
wise, she  don't  look  it." 

"  Not  just  the  same  as  Mary  Eliza?  " 
said  David. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Uncle  Eben.  He 
sat  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes.     Mary 


Eliza  had  saved  his  money  when  he  wa 
away  on  fishing  trips,  and  worked  wit 
her  own  hands  when  the  season  was  pooi 
that  the  dollars  in  the  savings  bank  migh 
lie  untouched.  Then,  the  winter  Ebe: 
was  away  on  a  halibut  trip  to  Iceland,  sh 
had  buried  their  boy  —  alone.  Afte 
that,  she  made  the  man  stay  ashore 
they  bought  the  bakery  place,  living  ove 
the  shop,  and  began  their  years  of  savin; 
and  scraping  to  keep  ahead  of  the  interest 
One  day  the  ferry  landing  was  movei 
to  the  foot  of  the  street  and  busines 
became  good.  They  paid  off  the  mort 
gage  and  talked  of  a  trip  to  the  Province 
and  a  hired  girl.     Then  Mary  Eliza  died 

"  No,  sir,"  rumbled  Uncle  Eben,  gruffly 
"  They'll  never  be  another  like  Man 
Eliza.  An  old  bach  like  you  don' 
never  know  nothin'  about  it,  David." 

David  nodded  wisely.  "  I  know  wha 
I  don't  know,"  he  assented.  "  Some 
times  I'm  glad  of  it,  an'  sometimes 
wish  —  I  wish  —  I  don'  know  what 
wish.  Sometimes  I'm  glad  I  ain't  los 
nobody  an'  sometimes  I'm  sorry  the] 
ain't  been  nobody  to  lose." 

A  heavy  foot  sounded  on  the  wooder 
step  between  the  two  shops. 

"  Mr.  Waitley,  they's  nobody  in  the 
bake-shop!  " 

"  Why,  no,"  explained  Uncle  Eben 
gently.  "  You  see,  they's  a  bell  on  the 
door  and  I  can  hear  if  a  customer  comes.' 

"  I  think,"  snapped  Mrs.  Eangley 
"  they'd  be  less  resk  if  you'd  tend  tc 
business  in  your  own  place  instead  o 
loafin'  elsewhere.  And  as  for  me,  I'c 
hate  to  buy  bread  of  a  man  that  was  al! 
smelled  up  with  terbacker  smoke." 

"  Why  —  why  —  "  began  Uncle  Eben 
and  then  scrambled  up  and  shufflec 
meekly  out  through  the  door  she  held 
open  for  him. 

David's  pipe  fell  unheeded  on  his 
knees.  "  Well!  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Musi 
Eben  always  have  a  woman  ter  manage 
him?  Mary  Eliza,  she  managed  hin: 
good,  but  this  one  —  I  dunno.  I'm 
a-scairt  —  I'm  a-scairt  Eben's  gone  an 
steered  inter  trouble  with  his  advertisin' 
I  don't  believe  in  it!  " 

In  a  week,  Uncle  Eben  learned  not  tc 
smoke  in  the  house.  In  a  month,  he  had 
almost  lost  his  habit  of  remaining  long 
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with  David  at  dull  hours  of  the  day. 
Winter  passed  and  by  early  spring  the 
poetry  of  ease  and  contentment  had 
passed  out  of  his  life.  The  bakery  busi- 
ness was  prospering,  —  made  to  flourish 
by  the  relentless  energy  and  application 
of  Mrs.  Langley.  But  Eben  was  unhappy. 
"  What's  the  use?  "  he  complained  to 
David.  "  I've  got  enough  to  live  on,  as 
'tis.  I've  done  my  share  o'  hard  work. 
I'm  like  an  old  craft  that's  been  laid  up 
on  the  beach.  That  woman's  launched 
me  again  an'  drove  me  till  my  timbers  are 
sprung.     They  ain't  fit  for  it." 

"  You  must  be  makin'  money,"  ven- 
tured David. 

"Money!  What's  the  good  of  money? 
Besides,  she's  taken  charge  of  it  all. 
Dave,  I  ain't  had  a  dime  for  a  package  o' 
smokin'  terbacker  for  four  days.  If  it 
wasn't  for  what  I've  got  off'n  you,  I 
wouldn't  have  had  a  smoke  terday!  " 
David  sat  up  indignant. 
"  What  right's  she  got  ter  take  your 
money?  Why  don't  ye  go  ter  th'  police 
or  a  lawyer?  " 

"  Sh  —  h!  "  begged  Uncle  Eben.     "  I 
meant  to  tell  ye,  Dave.     She's  goin'  ter 
that  is,  we're  goin'  ter  —  git  married !  " 
'  What!  "    exclaimed    David.     "  How 
[iid  it  happen?  " 

Uncle  Eben's  face  bore   a  blank  look 
j)f  sheep-like  helplessness. 

I  dunno!  "   he  muttered.     "  I  dun- 
10 !" 

MacDonald  followed  the  stooped  figure 
)Ut,  and,  standing  in  his  own  doorway, 
vatched  the  old  man  shamble  up  Harbor 
street.  Then,  turning,  he  caught  a 
limpse,  in  the  side  window  of  the 
akery,  of  a  roughly  pink  face  with  an 
uburn  crown. 

I  wish,"   he   muttered,    shaking   his 

ead,  "  I  wish  I  knowed  what  ter  do  for 

)ben.     It's   sartain  he's  sailin'  in  shoal 

ater  —  mighty  shoal  water.     All  'count 

that  fool  advertisin'  !    What  am  I  goin' 

ir  do  ter  p'int  him  on  his  course?  " 

It  was  a  disordered  watch  belonging  to 

rs.    Langley   that   answered    his   ques- 

on  when  Uncle  Eben  brought  it  into  the 

ore  early  one  morning. 

"  It's  one  she's  got  tired  of  an'  goin' 

r  sell  it,"  explained  Uncle  Eben.     "  The 

ick  cover's  stuck  so  we  can't  git  it  open, 


but  if  they's  any  markin'  in  the  back  she 
wants  it  cleaned  off  so  she  told  me  ter 
take  it  up  ter  the  clock-maker's  an' 
leave  it." 

"  Kind  o'  big  watch  for  a  woman,  ain't 
it?  "  commented  David,  taking  it  in  his 
hand. 

"  Funny  thing!  that's  what  I  said  this 
mornin',  an'  she  'peared  ter  git  all  huffed 
up  over  it.  Said  she  wasn't  no  hand  ter 
git  stuck  with  tiny  girls'  trumpery  an' 
when  a  staver  like  her  wanted  a  watch, 
she  wanted  a  real  watch  —  not  a  play 
one.  She  is  a  staver,  all  right!  What 
ye  doin',  Dave?  " 

"  Goin'  ter  open  it,"  returned  David, 
laconically.  "  Ye  see  my  jack-knife's 
big  enough  ter  be  wuth  suthin'."  He 
gazed  with  pride  at  the  five-inch  blade. 

"  Ye'll  git  arrested  some  day  for  car- 
ryin'  a  concealed  weppin,"  warned  Uncle. 

"  Jest  th'  same,  it  does  th'  business. 
There!     What'd  I  tell  ye?  " 

"  Got  the  cover  open?  Wal,  how  does 
the  engravin'  read?  " 

David  was  staring  at  the  inside  cover, 
his  brows  knitted. 

"  How  does  it  read?  "  repeated  Uncle 
Eben,  impatiently.  "  I've  left  my  nigh- 
to  specs  at  home." 

"  It  reads,  —  er  —  it  reads  —  "  mum- 
bled David,  who  was  not  quick  at  manu- 
facturing a  lie. 

"  Wal,  what  does  it  read?  " 

"  It  reads  —  er  —  '  Sacred  to  the  mem- 
ory of —  '     No,  that  ain't  it.     It  reads 


"  What's  the  matter?  Can't  ye  read, 
Dave?  " 

"  Them  letters  air  small,  and  sort  o' 
hard  ter  make  out.     It  reads " 

"Wal?" 

"  It  reads  —  er  —  '  Property  of  —  er 
Mary  —  er  —  Mary    Elizabeth ' 

"  That's  funny.     Her  name's  Sarah." 

"  Come  ter  look  at  it,  I  guess  'tis 
1  Sarah.'  Them  letters  air  so  flourished 
up  an'  sort  o'  curly,  it's  no  wonder  I  took 
'em  for  '  Mary  Eliazbeth.'  '  Property 
of  Sarah  Langley.'     That's  it,  Eben." 

"  Guess  I'll  be  takin'  it  along,"  sug- 
gested Eben.  "  She  didn't  figger  on  my 
stoppin'  in  here,  but  I  don't  see  so  much 
o'  ye  as  I  used  ter,  now  we're  so  busy  in 
th'  store." 
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David  snapped  the  watch-case  hard. 
"If  I  was  you,"  he  advised,  "  I'd  jest 
hustle  this  up  ter  th'  clock-maker's,  tell 
'em  what  ye  want,  an'  leave  it  without 
stopping  fur  them  ter  open  it." 

"  Guess  I  will,"  acquiesced  Eben. 
"  Most  time  I  was  back  now.  I  hope 
she  don't  look  out  th'  winder  till  I  git 
'round  th'  corner." 

After  the  door  shut  on  the  old  man, 
David  thought  long  and  hard,  pulling  at 
slow  intervals  on  his  pipe. 

"  I'll  resk  it,"  he  murmured  finally. 
"  If  it  don't  work,  it'll  be  jest  so  much 
trouble  an'  two  cents  wasted,  but  it's 
wuth  tryin'." 

Going  to  a  drawer,  he  pulled  forth  a 
paper  and  envelope,  and,  with  the  top  of 
the  notion  counter  for  a  desk,  hastily 
wrote  a  letter  which  he  carried  to  the 
post  office  in  time  to  catch  the  ten  o'clock 
mail  for  Boston. 

Early  that  evening,  he  appeared  at  the 
bake-shop  door.  Mrs.  Iyangley  had  gone 
up-street  and  Uncle  Eben  was  alone. 

"  Eben,"  called  David,  "  I  think  a 
man'll  come  to  see  me  this  evenin,'  but 
I've  got  ter  tack  acrost  the  harbor  for  a 
little  while,  so  I've  locked  up  th'  shop. 
If  th'  missus'll  let  ye,  have  him  stay 
a  few  minutes  with  ye  on  til  I  get  back." 

The  man  to  see  David  arrived  a  little 
later,  attended  by  most  of  the  small 
boys  of  the  neighborhood,  openly  ex- 
pressing their  disappointment  at  the 
non-appearance  of  a  policeman  to  lock 
him  up.  Their  persistent  investment  of 
the  bakery  windows  drove  Uncle  Eben 
finally  to  lead  the  stranger  upstairs  to  the 
parlor,  not  without  a  qualm  lest  Mrs. 
Langley  should  return.  Having  dumped 
the  visitor,  who  was  both  tall  and 
fat,  on  the  sofa,  Uncle  Eben  once  more 
descended  to  lock  the  door  of  the  shop. 

Returning,  he  found  David's  friend 
gazing  tipsily  at  a  photograph  of  the 
housekeeper  on  the  table. 

"  Very  good  lookin'  woman,"  he  re- 
marked. "  Pardon,  boss,  what  say  her 
name   was?  " 

"  Who?  "   asked   Eben. 

"  Red -headed  woman.  Red -headed 
woman  in  green  plush  frame.  Too  bad 
red -headed  woman  get  in  such  places! 
What's  name?  " 


"  That's  Mrs.  Langley,"  returned  Eben, 
his  ire  rising.  "  How  d'ye  know  she's 
red-headed?  What  business  is  it  o' 
yourn  what  her  name  is?  " 

The  other  stretched  forth  a  large,  de- 
precatory hand,  and  smiled  indulgently. 

"  Funny  thing  name's  Langley.  'Most 
always  changes  it.  Ain't  changed  red 
hair,  though.  Don't  get  excited,  boss. 
I  know  good  lookin'  woman  in  red  haired 
plush   frame." 

He  nodded  wisely  and  suddenly  sat 
back  with  lips  compressed. 

"  Say,  boss,  I  want  apologize,  meddlin' 
things  none  o'  my  business.  Got  letter 
this  afternoon  stirred  me  up.  Came 
down  on  railroad  train  cars.  Somebody 
must  have  drove  me  drink.  I  don't  act 
just  like  gentleman,  but  say,  boss,  you 
got  let  me  take  my  wife  home!  " 

"Your  wife!"  roared  Uncle  Eben. 
"  I  ain't  got  your  wife!  " 

' '  Too  bad  man  your  age  —  white  hail 
—  lie  like  that.  Sure  you  got  my  wife.'' 
He  nodded  gravely  at  the  table  again, 
"  Green  haired  plush  woman  in  good 
lookin'  frame,  that's  my  wife.  I'm 
Langley!  " 

When  David  came  home  late  that  even- 
ing, he  listened  gravely  to  Uncle  Eben's 
account  of  the  interesting  reunion  and 
subsequent    departure    of    the    pair. 

"  An',  Dave,"  concluded  Uncle  Eben 
"  I  cal'late  you  wrote  her  husband  thai 
letter  tellin'  him  she  was  here." 

"  Never  mind  that,  now  she's  gone,' 
replied  David.  "  It  wuz  the  watch  thai 
done  it.  When  I  see  it  had  been  pre- 
sented to  John  T.  Langley  by  the  Sixtr 
Precinct  Democratic  Association,  accord 
ing  to  th'  chart  in  th'  cover,  I  couldn'1 
see  how  it  belonged  to  th'  missus  th 
way  she  said.  An'  if  it  had  been  hei 
dead  husband's  an'  left  ter  her,  I  couldn'i 
figger  jest  why  she  should  lie  about  it 
So  I  got  it  out  finally  that  if  Mrs 
Langley  was  a  widder,  'twuz  one  o'  th 
grass  kind,  and  I  set  down  an'  wrote  c 
letter  ter  John  T.,  layin'  my  course  01 
them  lines.  I  think  they's  a  custome 
rattlin'  th'  door  o'  th'  bake-shop,  Eben.' 

"  Let  'em  rattle,"  returned  Uncl< 
Eben.  "  I'm  sick  o'  stavin'.  I'm  goin 
ter  set  down  in  th'  wooden  chair  by  th< 
coal-hod." 


Books  Worth  Reading 


TO  those  who  enjoy  good  books 
there  are  four  times  of  year  which 
seem  especially  adapted  to  read- 
ing —  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and 
Winter.  In  June  we  see  a  long  row  of 
novels  exploited  as  "  summer  reading  "  ; 
in  November  the  same  sort  of  books  are 
presented  as  "good  reading  for  the 
holidays."  The  plain  truth  is  that  a 
good  book  is  always  welcome,  and  if 
good  enough,  folks  are  apt  to  find    time 


in  season 


or 


to  be  some  line 


for  its  perusal  whether 

out. 

Still  there  does  seem 

of  connection  between 

the  long  evenings  of 

early  autumn    and  a 

truly    companionable 

book, — doesn't  there? 
A    story    of   travel 

in    the    West   Indies, 

|by  Sir    Frederick 
,  Bart.,   is  full 

of  the  charm  of  sight- 
seeing.    The    author 

exhibits  rare   skill  in 

picking    out    the    un- 
usual,    the     quaint, 

L.he    picturesque. 

[magine     a      town 

ivhich  has  no  harbor 
md  yet  possesses  a 
larbor  master — which 
s  without  roads,  and 
s  inhabited  by  Dutch 
Deople  who  speak 
English  as  their  native 
ongue  —  which  sits 
)erched  on  the  top  of 
mountain  thirteen 
mndred  feet  high, 
nd  is  yet  called  "Bottom," — a  town 
vhose  inhabitants,  though  they  dwell 
doft  on  a  tiny  barren  island  which  pro- 
luces  no  timber,  no  iron,  no  hemp, 
levertheless  have  for  their  principal 
•ccupation  the  building  and  rigging  of 
hips.  I 

This  city  is  the  capital  of  the  little  island 


Illustration  from 
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of  Saba,  which  is  but  one  of  a  long  chain  of 
interesting  places  visited  by  the  author  on 
his  West  Indian  voyage.  Sir  Frederick 
Treves  is  physician  to  the  King,  and  also 
perhaps  as  noted  in  literature  as  in  medi- 
cine. In  these  West  Indian  travels  he  took 
with  him  the  keen  eye  of  a  man  of  science, 
the  exact  knowledge  of  the  historian,  and 
the  literary  skill  to  present  his  obser- 
vations in  an  entertaining  fashion.  It  is 
a  genuine  delight  to  follow  this  "  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  "  on  his  journeys 
through  the  Antilles.  His  story,  by  the 
way,  is  entitled  "  The  Cradle  of  the 
Deep,"  and  published 
-  ,       by  E.    P.    Dutton    & 

M    Co. 

Probably  the  most 
sensational  novel  of 
recent  months  is 
"The  Circular  Stair- 
case," by  M  a  r  v 
Roberts  Rinehart.  It 
is  a  novel,  a  romance, 
a  ghost  story,  mur- 
der story,  detective 
story,  and  a  philoso- 
phy of  human  nature 
— all  of  these  in  three 
hundred  and  sixty 
pages. 

Who  does  not  en- 
joy a  good  detective 
story?  Perhaps  not 
for  steady  mental  diet, 
but  for  the  occasion- 
al dissipation. 

From  the  standpoint 
of  mysterious,  alluring 
bewilderment,  this 
plot  is  remarkable, 
staircase  is  in  a  re- 
a  country  mansion. 
Early  in  the  story  it  is  the  scene  of  a 
mysterious  murder,  and  later  events  seem 
all  to  center  round  this  stairway,  as  if 
to  lead  the  reader  step  by  step  up  a 
winding  way,  ever  becoming  more  in- 
volved, more  confusing.     The  first  indi- 
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cation  of  "  spooks  "  is  uncanny  enough, 
yet  just  as  it  is  about  to  be  cleared  up, 
it  proves  to  be  only  the  merest  harmless 
forerunner  of  calamities  and  mysteries 
galore.  The  very  family  in  whose  midst 
the  strange  manifestations  occur,  become 
suspicious  of  each  other  —  yet  a  well-to- 
do,  cultured  family,  who  under  normal 
conditions  would  sooner  die  than  doubt 
their  own. 

A  maiden  aunt  tells  the  story,  and  with 
all  the  realism  of  having  been  present  and 
seen  with  her  own  eyes.  In  fact,  there 
is  not  a  situation  in  the  whole  story 
that  is  not  reasonable  enough  in  the 
light  of  the  surrounding  facts  —  which 
is  saying  a  good  deal  for  a  detective  story. 
Excitement  reigns  from  beginning  to 
end  —  excitement  and  a  certain  fascina- 
tion which  makes  you  wish  it  were 
possible  to  read  faster.  The  very  open- 
ing sentence  begins  the  action  and  the 
closing  sentence  is  one  of  action. 

Incidentally  this  book  is  a  very  effect- 
ive guide  to  the  architecture  of  hidden 
rooms  and  secret  passages.  The  circular 
staircase  itself  proves  to  be  but  a  unit  of 
a  most  perfect  system  of  concealment. 
Altogether,  there  is  scarcely  to  be  found 
so  absorbing  a  labyrinth  of  love,  tragedy, 
and   "  spook." 

A  set  of  good  college  stories  is  "  The 
Girl  and  the  Game,"  by  Jesse  Lynch 
Williams.  These  are  not  undergraduate 
stories,  except  in  the  sense  that  the 
chief  characters  are  undergraduates.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  stories  on  a  moral 
basis  entirely  foreign  to  the  undergrad- 
uate spirit.  For  instance,  the  first  of 
the  stories  shows  how  a  certain  young 
college  gentleman  got  punished  for  his 
arrogance  by  losing  a  football  game  for 
his  college,  while  a  very  beautiful  lady 
looked  on.  And  how  the  same  certain 
young  college  gentleman  was  rewarded 
and  comforted   afterwards. 

Another  of  this  series  of  stories  tells 
how  another  college  man,  idol  of  his 
mates,  sided  with  the  effete  Faculty  on 
a  particularly  important  occasion.  He 
henceforward,  for  a  while,  was  not  the 
idol  of  his  mates.  But  a  four-horse 
runaway  came  down  the  line,  dragging 
a  circus  float  with  a  famous  coterie  of 


Western  beauties  aboard,  and  gave  the 
fallen  hero  a  chance  to  rise  once  more  to 
first  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  mates. 
With  a  spectacular  football  tackle  he 
stopped  the  runaway  and  thus  rehabil- 
itated himself.     (Scribner's.) 

"  The  Mystery  of  the  Yellow  Room," 
by  Gaston  Leroux,  is  all  that  its  name 
implies.  A  murderous  attack  is  made 
upon  a  beautiful  young  lady  in  a  room 
having  no  exits  but  a  barred  window 
and  a  door  which  her  father  and  others 
break  down  to  save  her  life.  Yet  the 
assailant  escapes  as  if  by  evaporation, 
for  no  one  sees  him  go.  There  is  some 
patter  about  the  father  and  professor's 
studies  on  the  "  Dissociation  of  Matter," 
as  offering  a  scientific  explanation  of  the 
mystery.  But  the  reader  is  too  wise  to 
be  led  off  by  such  an  uncertain  belief,  and 
the  mystery  is  repeated.  A  second 
assault  is  made,  and  every  avenue  of 
escape  is  guarded.  Yet  the  murderer 
vanishes  almost  as  if  he  had  passed 
through  solid  walls.  Even  greater  mys- 
tery is  in  the  fact  that  the  murderer 
is  shot  at,  is  seen  to  fall,  and  is  picked 
up  with  no  bullet  wound,  but  a  knife 
wound  through  his  heart. 

Who  stabbed  him?  Why?  Was  he 
the  real  murderer,  or  was  there  still 
another  mystery.  Horrors  accumulate. 
A  famous  detective  from  Paris  is  put  on 
the  case,  and  is  foiled  by  Rouletabile, 
who  displays  such  superhuman  sagacity 
that  even  the  most  modest  writer  for 
the  press  feels  reflected  glory. 

Here  more  mystery  enters.  Why  did 
the  reporter  foil  the  detective,  and  why 
did  the  detective  foil  justice  and  throw 
suspicion  upon  the  true  lover  of  the  lady 
—  who  may  be  called  the  heroine,  though 
a  very  unfortunate  heroine?  There  are 
several  love  stories  in  this  one  story,  all 
interwoven  as  the  plot  of  the  mystery 
portion.  And  the  crowning  mystery  of 
all  is  why  the  publishers  of  this  book 
(Brentano's)  advertise  it  particularly  as 
a  suitable  book  for  railway  journeys. 

A  beautiful  character  study  is  found 
in  Edward  C.  Booth's  new  book,  "The 
Post-Girl."  The  events  narrated  all 
occur  during  the  brief  summer  vacation 
of   a   musician,    and   a   gentleman,   who 
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goes  down  into  a  little  Yorkshire  village 
to  write  a  concerto.  There  he  happens 
to  meet  the  post-girl,  whose  name  is 
Pam.  She  too  is  musical,  and  he  under- 
takes her  musical  education.  Naturally 
enough,  he  falls  in  love,  though  he  is 
already  engaged.  The  development  of 
the  love  story,  and  the  "  complications 
of  present  affections  with  antecedent 
obligations  "  makes  a  book  so  human 
and  real  that  it  is  more  than  just  a  story. 
It  is  life. 

Surely  that  is  not  a  very  intricate 
plot,  yet  it  is  one  requiring  the  master 
hand  of  an  artist  in  its  development,  and 
Pam  turns  out  to  be  made  of  very  solid 
stuff,  for  all  her  femininity,  but  that  is 
only  an  incident  and  not  by  any  means 
the  thing  for  which  the  book  is  mainly 
attractive.  What  most  pleases  is  the 
clear  development  of  Pam's  character. 
She  is  a  girl  whom  women  may  well 
despair  of  emulating,  and  whom  all  men 
are  bound  to  love.  Her  charms  are 
described  so  frankly  that  men  cannot 
help  being  enchanted,  even  in  spite  of 
themselves. 

Humor  runs  through  this  story,  of 
rather  odd  sort  and  introduced  in  new 
ways.  Much  of  this  is  furnished  by  the 
picturesque  lives  of  the  country  people, 
jwho  appear  in  greater  or  less  promi- 
nence throughout  the  story.  They  are 
nteresting  in  their  homely  way,  and 
idded  attraction  is  furnished  by  their 
quaint  Old  English  dialect. 

His  Reverence,   Father  Mostyn,   is  a 
mique   character;     a   good   priest   with 
ready  and  brilliant  wit,  whose  acquaint- 
nce  it  is  a  privilege  to  make. 

Pam  finally  comes  into  her  own,  and 
he  interest  with  which  the  story  leads 
lp  to  its  close  is  truly  refreshing  and  in 
narked  contrast  with  so  many,  many 
lovels  in  which  the  end  is  only  the  ex- 
)lanation  of  the  beginning.  (Published 
>y  the  Century  Co.) 

Thomas  Nelson  Page  has  a  new  and 
jrery  entertaining  book,  just  published 
>y  Scribner's,  called  "  The  Old  Domin- 
pn  ;  her  making  and  her  manners." 
written  with  all  the  usual  charm  of 
his  author's  style,  his  intimate  acquaint- 
nce,    with    Virginia    life    and     history, 


his  sympathy  with  his  subject,  and  his 
close  study  of  the  life  and  customs  of  his 
own  native  state  from  early  to  recent 
days,  this  makes  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful of  all  Mr.  Page's  works.  Which,  by 
the  way,  is  saying  much. 

It  is  not  a  connected  story,  but  takes 
up  phases  of  the  history  and  development 
of  the  State,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  founding  of  the  colony,  and  gives  for 
each  phase  a  vivid  idea  of  how  the  people 
lived  and  worked  and  played,  were  mar- 
ried, died,  and  of  the  progress  of  the 
State's  affairs. 

The  three  opening  chapters  are  de- 
voted to  the  general  movement  of  the 
world's  activity  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury towards  exploration  and  coloniza- 
tion, the  foundation  of  Jamestown,  and  a 
delightful  description  of  life  in  colonial 
times.  Some  space  is  given  to  the  Re- 
volution, and  some  very  interesting 
reminiscences  of  Thomas  Jefferson  are 
given. 

His  chapters  on  "An  Old  Neighbor- 
hood in  Virginia,"  and  "An  Old  Virginia 
Sunday  "are  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the 
South  as  we  understand  it  in  all  its  old 
leisure  and  picturesqueness. 

A  novel  of  some  unusual  interest  is 
"  Gleam  o'  Dawn,"  by  Arthur  Goodrich. 
It  is  a  refreshing  story  of  the  Canadian 
border.  With  materials  which  are  not 
by  any  means  new  —  love,  hate,  revenge 

—  the  author  has  succeeded  in  building 
up  a  story  both  pleasing  and  unique. 
Without  being  intended  primarily  as  a 
moral  lesson  —  or  any  other  kind  of 
lesson  —  this  book  leaves  behind  it 
that  wholesome  feeling  of  time  well 
spent  in  its  reading. 

It  is  full  of  the  fragrance  of  the  forests 

—  the  swinging  pines  of  the  Canadian 
border.  Some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
before  the  time  of  the  story  one  Daniel 
Huntworth  had  married  and  later  de- 
serted an  Indian  girl  named  "  Gleam  o' 
Dawn,"  first  having  fought  for  her  with 
an  Indian  brave,  who  also  wanted  her. 
Now  this  Huntworth  is  the  owner  of  a 
big  lumber  camp,  a  wealthy  man,  you 
might  say,  in  that  he  afforded  and  en- 
joyed most  of  the  comforts  of  life,  in- 
cluding   a  large   retinue    of    servants, — 
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Franchette,  the  housekeeper,  Nina,  a 
French-Canadian  girl,  and  Pierre,  an 
Indian,  who  proves  a  very  disturbing 
element  in  camp.  One  day  a  young 
half-breed  happens  along.  He  is  an 
artist  and  Huntworth,  who  was  for- 
merly an  artist,  too,  takes  a  fancy  to  him. 
Friendship  between  the  two  becomes 
firmer  and  firmer.  But  through  Pierre, 
who  proves  to  be  Huntworth 's  old  foe 
and  rival  for  the  hand  of  Gleam  o'Dawn, 
the  fact  becomes  known  to  the  half- 
breed  that  the  man  is  his  father,  and 
there  arises  a  struggle  within  him  between 
hate  for  the  cruelty  shown  his  mother 
and  affection  for  the  man  who  has  been 
his  friend  and  father. 

To  himself  he  says,  "  I  am  half  Indian, 
half  white  man.  Half  you,  Gleam  o' 
Dawn,  and  half  him.  An'  the  two  fight 
in  my  vein  till  my  body  is  tire,  an'  my 
heart  is  sick.  I  try  to  go  forward  an'  I 
cannot;  I  try  go  backward  an'  I  can- 
not.    Where  is  the  en'?  " 

Another  influence  is  Nina,  whom  this 
half-breed  loves,  and  whose  concern  for 
Huntworth  makes  his  revenge  doubly 
hard.  The  plot  comes  to  a  powerful 
climax,  clear  cut  and  full  of  intense 
action  and  interesting  detail.  (Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 

"  The  Small  Country  Place  "  is  the 
alluring  title  of  a  well-written  and  well- 
illustrated  book  by  Professor  Samuel  T. 
Maynard  and  published  by  the  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.  Who  does  not  want  a 
small  place  in  the  country?  So  eagerly 
has  modern  taste  turned  to  that  eco- 
nomical luxury  that  our  erstwhile  back 
woods  are  now  the  homes  of  prosperous 
people  who  know  what  good  living  is 
and  where  to  get  it.  Rapid  transit  to-day 
must  also  be  given  its  due  share  of  im- 


portance in  turning  many  folks  coun 
trywards. 

No  work  on  this  topic  seems  more 
readable,  more  practical  for  the  average 
reader  than  this.  Beginning  logically,  the 
author  considers  first  the  problems  of  lo 
cation.  There  are  many  phases  of  this  one 
initial  problem,  beginning  with  one's  re 
mote  desire  and  ending  with  the  considera 
tion  of  such  essentials  as  health,  schools 
churches,  markets,  good  roads,  social  life 
and  the  possibility  of  getting  good  suit 
able  buildings.  Of  course,  as  in  mos' 
things,  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spenl 
is  a  factor  in  all  of  these  points. 

There  is  a  chapter  on  building  the 
house,  which  is  a  marvel  of  concise  prac 
tical  architecture.  The  desirability  o: 
various  materials  is  fully  discussed,  anc 
the  methods  by  which  each  form  o: 
material  may  be  made  to  yield  the  high 
est  degree  of  satisfaction.  Various  sys- 
tems of  heating  are  also  discussed  ir 
detail,  with  the  advantages,  drawbacks 
and  approximate  costs.  A  chapter  de 
voted  to  rebuilding  old  houses  is  full  o: 
hints  for  the  best  possible  use  of  the 
features  already  fixed  —  to  say  nothing 
of  such  minor  hints  as  the  one  that  b} 
selling  your  tools  for  money  you  will  be 
saved  from  the  loss  of  them  through 
borrowers  who  are  careless. 

As  the  design  of  this  book  is  to  helf: 
those  who  plan  to  gain  a  livelihood  frorr 
the  soil,  as  well  as  those  who  will  be 
mere  "  suburbanites,"  there  are  chap- 
ters on  gardening  and  fruit-raising 
not  neglecting  the  essential  live  stock- 
chickens,  horses,  cows,  bees,  and  pigs 
So  much  is  contained  in  so  small  com 
pass  that  one  who  has  or  hopes  to  have 
plans  for  a  country  place  can  ill  afforc 
to  miss  this  book  on  the  fullness  of  life 
in  the  country. 
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A  SHORT  CHAT  ON  MUNICIPAL  BONDS 


That  the  universal  confidence  in  muni- 
cipal bonds  is  justified  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  compara- 
tively small  loss  to  purchasers  of  that 
class  of  security,  and  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  generally  held  by  savings  banks 
and  other  institutions,  and  are  accepted 
by  the  United  States  Government  as  se- 
curity for  government  deposits. 

The  recognized  worth  of  municipal 
bonds  in  general  has,  however,  lead 
many  people  to  believe  that  because  a 
bond  is  a  municipal  bond,  it  must  be 
good.  There  are  good  and  bad  municipal 
bonds,  the  same  as  in  any  other  forms  of 
security.  As  a  class,  however,  municipal 
bonds  are  highly  considered  and  merit  the 
favor  of  the  investing  public. 

The  same  amount  of  care  which  should 
govern  the  investment  of  money  in  other 
kinds  of  securities  should  be  exercised 
when  purchasing  municipal  bonds.  The 
best  safeguard  an  investor  can  have  is  to 
make  purchases  only  through  reputable 
bond  nouses.  Many  houses  that  buy 
ssues  of  municipal  bonds  direct  from 
the  issuing  communities  have  attorneys 
approve  the  legality  of  the  issue  before 
offering  the    bonds  to  their  clients. 

Usually  they  buy  the  bonds  only  after 
a,  representative  has  visited  the  city  or 
town  and  personally  approved  of  the 
ssue.  They  satisfy  themselves  in  every 
vvay  before  buying  that  the  community 
s  one  of  stability  and  amply  able  to  pay 


its  indebtedness,  both  principal  and  in- 
terest. They  do  not  handle  these  bonds 
on  commission,  but  buy  them  outright, 
and  as  their  own  money  is  invested  in 
the  bonds  it  is  quite  evident  that  they 
will  be  careful  to  purchase  only  those 
which  come  up  to  a  very  high  standard. 

Municipal  bonds  are  the  obligation  of 
cities,  counties,  towns,  school  districts, 
etc.,  and  are  issued  for  public  improve- 
ments like  streets,  sewers,  schools,  public 
buildings,  water  works,  etc.  They  usu- 
ally run  for  a  considerable  term  of  years, 
say  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years,  and 
sometimes  longer,  but  it  is  the  growing 
custom  to  have  an  issue  mature  so  many 
each  vear.  They  are  usually  in  $1,000 
denominations,  in  coupon  or  registered 
form,  and  the  interest  is  most  always 
payable  at  some  large  banking  center  and 
is  collectable  through  one's  bank. 

The  strength  of  municipal  bonds  is 
derived  from  the  fact  that  they  are  pay-, 
able  out  of  the  taxes  levied  against  all 
of  the  assessable  property  of  the  issuing 
municipality.  When  a  public  improve- 
ment is  to  be  made  which  will  benefit  the 
community  for  years  to  come,  an  issue 
of  bonds  is  authorized  and  sold,  the  pro- 
ceeds being  used  to  pay  for  that  improve- 
ment. When  the  issue  is  authorized, 
provision  is  made  for  the  levying  of  a 
special  tax  to  pay  the  interest  as  it  comes 
due,  and  a  sinking  fund  is  provided  to 
pay  the  principal  at  maturity. 
Continued  in  Advertising  Pages         255 


Made  in  New  England: 


THE  development  of  the  textile 
industries  of  New  England  into 
the  commanding  position  which 
they  now  hold  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world  is  one  of  the  romantic  stories  of 
trade. 

Its  line  of  descent  is  from  the  Puritan 
wives  and  daughters  with  their  never  idle 
hands,  from  the  old  hand  looms  and 
spinning  wheels  that  succeeding  genera- 
tions have  drawn  down  from  the  cob- 
webs of  the  attic  to  a  proud  place  among 
the  prized  possessions  of  the  drawing- 
room. 

When  those  great  natural  gardens,  the 
western  prairies,  were  opened  with  their 
almost  bottomless  fertility  and  New 
England  farms  were  no  longer  able  to 
compete  in  the  corn  markets  of  her  own 
cities,  mills  and  factories  began  to  spring 
up  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers  along 
the  water-ways  and  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  farmers  left  the  hoe  and  the 
butter  paddle  for  the  loom  and  the 
spindle,  furnishing  to  the  infant  indus- 
try the  most  intelligent,  the  most  thrifty, 
the  most  capable  body  of  workers  that 
were  ever  enlisted  by  any  enterprise  in 
the  world.  We  mention  this  matter 
first,  because  with  all  due  credit  to  in- 
ventive genius  and  to  the  courage  of 
capital,  there  can  be  little  question  but 
that  the  supremacy  of  the  New  England 
textiles  is,  at  bottom,  the  supremacy  of 
the  New  England  mill  operative. 

Of  course  time  has  wrought  great 
changes  in  this  force.  The  foreigner  has 
supplied,  perforce,  the  vacancies  in  the 
ranks  caused  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
trade  and  by  the  inevitable  promotion 
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of  those  original  workers  to  positions  of 
greater  responsibility.  But  the  quality 
of  that  first  condition  has  remained  as  a 
powerful  leaven,  and  the  foreign  element 
has  been  assimilated  by  it  to  a  wonder- 
ful degree.  And,  indeed,  we  sometimes 
exaggerate  the  facts  in  that  respect. 
Back  among  the  hills  of  northern  New 
England  are  many  mills  employing  hun- 
dreds of  operatives  with  scarcely  one 
among  them  who  is  not  a  descendant  of 
the  old  New  England  stock. 

Weaving  is  an  art  requiring  the  utmost 
patience  and  a  long  technical  training  for 
its  perfection.  From  the  selection  of  the 
raw  material  to  the  marketing  of  the 
finished  product,  there  is  a  long  series  of 
departments,  each  furnishing  the  mate- 
rial for  a  life  study.  The  minutest  alter- 
ations in  the  composition,  the  tension 
and  finish  of  the  yarns  produce  very  wide 
differences  in  the  finished  fabric.  The 
expert  carder  lays  the  foundation-stone 
of  success.  But  a  poor  spinner  may 
spoil  the  work  of  the  best  carder  and  his 
work  well  done  must  be  forwarded  by 
the  skill  of  the  weaver  and  that  important 
link  in  the  chain,  the  loom-fixer.  The 
boss  dyer  is  a  mechanic  prince.  He 
holds  traditional  secrets  in  his  store  of 
knowledge  and  his  skill  has  served  a  long 
and  exacting  apprenticeship,  usually  in 
the  old  country.  The  cycle  of  skill  is  not 
complete  until  the  "  piece  "  has  passed 
through  the  hands  of  an  expert  "  fin- 
isher," who  gives  to  the  goods  that  sur- 
face appearance  upon  which  so  much  of 
its  beauty  and  selling  quality  depends. 
It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  New 
England  textile  mills  that  men  have 
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International  Exposition  in  Boston 

By  HUGH  P.  McNAELY 


AS  this  month's  issue  of  the  New 
England  Magazine  goes  to  press, 
there  will  open  in  Boston  a  re- 
markable example  of  the  fair  spirit  in 
New  England.  It  was  in  Boston  that 
the  first  Food  Fair  was  held  in  1892,  in 
Mechanics  Building,  and  since  that  time 
the  Food  Fair  has  come  to  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  annual  events. 

East  year  the  Massachusetts  Retail 
Grocers  and  Pro- 
vision Dealers,  a 
state  organization 
composed  of  three 
hundred  and 
eighty  tradesmen 
scattered  through- 
out Massachusetts, 
decided  to  give  the 
Food  Fair.  Real- 
izing the  impor- 
tance of  an  expe- 
rienced executive 
head  they  secured 
two  young  men 
who  had  managed 
Food  Fairs  all 
over  the  country, 
C.  H.  Green  and 
E.  J.  Rowe,  to 
manage  the  first 
New  England 
Food  Fair  given  in 
1907.  So  success- 
ful was  this  first 
New  England 
Food   Fair    that 

before  it  closed  preparations  were  well 
under  way  for  the  Second  New  England 
Food  Fair  to  be  held  in  1908.  Messrs. 
Green  and  Rowe  announced  that  this 
Second  New  England  Food  Fair  would 
excel  in  every  way  their  first  highly  suc- 
cessful effort,  and  in  order  to  keep  this 
promise  they  have  produced  a  Food 
Fair  which  is  really  an  international  ex- 
position. 


PrKS.  Porfiro  Diaz,  of  Mexico 


The  largest  single  exhibit  at  the  New 
England  Food  Fair  will  be  made  by  the 
Government  of  Mexico.  The  exhibit 
is  being  assembled  by  the  Department  of 
Formento  (promotion),  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Minister  O.  Molina,  and  it  comes 
by  the  authority  of  Mexico's  famous 
President,  Porfiro  Diaz. 

The  Exposition  will  be  the  largest 
Mexico  has  ever  sent  outside  the  country, 
and  it  will  be  in 
charge  of  Albina 
R.  Nuncio,  who 
was  also  Com- 
missioner of  Mex- 
ican Government 
Exhibit  at  the 
Chicago  World's 
Fair. 

With  the  exhibit 
the  Government 
is  sending  their 
largest  and  finest 
band,  Banda  d  e 
Policia,  an  organ- 
ization of  ninety- 
seven  pieces,  and 
pronounced  by  the 
greatest  musical 
critics ,  '  'the 
largest  and  finest 
band  in  the 
world." 

Early  last  spring 
Charles  H.  Green, 
of  the  firm  of 
Green  and  Rowe, 
made  a  trip  to  Mexico,  accompanied  by 
Frank  Gerth,  the  greatest  band  impre- 
sario in  America.  In  casting  about  for  a 
big  musical  feature  for  the  New  England 
Food  Fair,  one  that  should  be  absolutely 
new  and  unapproachable  as  an  attraction, 
Mr.  Gerth  had  suggested  that,  if  it  were 
possible,  no  better  band  could  be  had  than 
the  Banda  de  Policia,  the  national  band 
of  Mexico.     Mr.  Gerth,  who  had  managed 
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every  big  band  that  ever  came  to  America, 
declared  that  the  Mexican  National  Band 
was,  without  question,  the  finest  band 
in  the  world.  "But,"  said  Mr.  Gerth, 
"I  doubt  if  you  can  get  it." 

Arriving  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  Mr. 
Green  found  at  the  very  outset  that 
money  could  not  buy  the  Banda  de 
Policia.  Its  members  are  enlisted  men  — 
the  rurales  of  Mexico  —  and  they  are 
absolutely  controlled  by  the  government. 

And  so,  although  Mr.  Green  brought 
with  him  the  most  powerful  letters  of 
introduction  and  credentials,  for  a  time 
he  despaired  of  securing  the  band,  and 
devoted  his  time  to  arranging  for  a 
government  exhibit. 

In  this  success  greeted  his  efforts  from 
the  very  start.  The  climax  came  when 
President  Diaz  himself  gave  his  official 
sanction  and  approval  of  the  exhibit. 
The  following  letter,  written  to  Mr.  Green 
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The  famous  Blondin 

by  Minister  Molina,  who,  next  to  Diaz,  is 
the  foremost  statesman  of  Mexico,  and 
the  Minister  of  Promotion,  shows  the 
attitude  of  the  Republic  towards  the  New 
England  Exposition: 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  this 
government  accepts  your  invitation  and 
will  do  its  best  to  send  an  exhibit  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  Exposition. 

"Referring  to  the  sending  of  the  Banda 
de  Policia  to  the  Exposition,  the  Presi- 
dent believing  it  would  be  rather  difficult 
for  said  band  to  leave,  has  ordered  the 
War  Department  to  have  ready  to  go 
to  Boston,  any  one  of  the  Federal  Mili- 
tary Bands.       (Signed)      O.  Mouna." 


Ora  Cecil,  of  Bostock's 

The  paragraph  appertaining  to  the 
Banda  de  Policia  gives  a  glimpse  of  how 
futile  seemed  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Green  to 
secure  this  great  organization.  Many  of 
these  federal  bands  had  visited  the  United 
States,  but  the  Banda  de  Policia  had 
never  been  outside  of  the  Republic. 

At  this  stage  of  proceedings  Mr.  Green 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  form  the  acquaint- 
ance and  friendship  of  Col.  Felix  Diaz,  a 
nephew  of  the  President,  and  the  chief 
of  the  Mexican  rurales,  or  native  police. 
It  was  Col.  Diaz  who  organized  the  Banda 
de  Policia,  and  it  is  directly  as  a  result  of 
his  efforts  that  the  band  has  reached  its 
present  state  of  perfection.  Col.  Diaz 
realized  the  importance  of  Boston  as  a 
musical  center,  and  that,  with  the  liking 
which  he  had  formed  for  Mr.  Green, 
caused  him  to  agree  to  lend  his  influence 
to  securing  the  Band.  That  this  influ- 
ence was  successful,  the  following  letter 
will  show: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
appropriate  orders  have  been  issued  for 
the  Banda  de  Policia  to  attend  the  New 
England  Exposition  in  Boston. 

(Signed)  "O.  Molina." 

In  this  manner,  two  of  the  great 
features  of  the  New  England  Exposition 
were  secured,  and  the  Mexican  press 
at  the  present  time  is  freely  predicting 
that  the  exhibit  will  excel  both  in  size 
and  scope  anything  that  the  Republic 
has  ever  before  sent  to  the  United  States, 
not  even  excepting  the  splendid  exhibit 
at  St.  Louis  World's  fair. 

Following  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
announcement  that  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment would  send  an  exhibit  came  an 
application  from  the  State  of  Texas  for 
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pace  for  an  exhibit.  This  was  granted, 
nd  Texas  will  be  represented  in  seven 
irge  sections  on  the  main  floor  of  Grand 
lall.  Next  came  the  State  of  California, 
rith  an  offer  of  a  big  moving  picture 
xhibit,  representing  what  they  will 
all  "  A  Trip  to  California." 

While  Mr.  Green  was  busy  in  Mexico, 
is  partner,  Mr.  E.  J.  Rowe,  was  equally 
nergetic  in  London.  One  of  the  most 
iopular  features  of  last  year's  great  food 
air  was  the  old-fashioned  circus,  and  Mr. 
lowe  fully  realized  that  if  the  fair  this 
ear  was  to  be  "greater  than  last  year," 

worthy  successor  of  the  circus  must  be 
Dund.  No  less  an  attraction  than  Frank 
).  Bostock's  trained  wild  animal  arena 
ras  found  satisfactory.  Both  in  America 
nd  in  Europe  Frank  C.  Bostock  is  known 
s  the  animal  king,  and  in  Boston  his 
ame  has  a  special  strength,  for  some 
ears  ago  he  conducted  a  very  successful 
po  in  the  old  Public  Library  Building  in 
lis  city.  Mr.  Bostock  has  at  the  present 
me  two  great  animal  shows,  one  at 
farl's  Court,  London,  England,  and  the 


other  at  Dreamland,  Coney  Island.  Al- 
though the  price  of  admission  to  either 
one  of  these  shows  is  twenty-five  cents, 
Mr.  Rowe  was  not  satisfied  to  have  but 
one.  At  a  cost,  which  it  is  needless  to 
say  was  almost  prodigal,  Mr.  Rowe  pre- 
vailed upon  Mr.  Bostock  to  consolidate 
both  the  London  and  Coney  Island  shows, 
and  to  give  them  both  at  Mechanics 
Building  free  of  charge  to  patrons  of  the 
food  fair.  There  will  be  forty  great 
cages  in  the  basement  of  Mechanics 
Building,  each  containing  from  one  to 
ten  animals,  and  in  the  arena  no  less  than 
eleven  great  animal  acts  will  be  shown 
at  every  performance,  and  there  will  be 
rive  performances  daily.  The  program 
will  comprise  the  cream  of  animal  acts, 
including  Blondin,  the  elephant  who 
walks  a  tight-rope,  which  has  been  such  a 
sensation  at  Coney  Island  this  summer. 
In  Paul  Revere  Hall,  quite  appropri- 
ately, a  wonderful  motion  picture  of 
Paul  Revere' s  ride,  in  colors,  will  be 
shown  for  the  first  time  in  America. 
Other  attractions  will  be  announced  later. 


The  Seventh  and  Greatest  Boston 

Food  Fair 

SCENES  OF  AMAZING  SPLENDOR  AT  THE  PARK  SQUARE 
COLISEUM.— SOUSA'S  NEW  MARCH 


By  JOHN  W.  LUCE 


WHEN  the  Boston  Retail  Grocers' 
Association  opens  its  seventh 
and  greatest  Boston  Food  Fair 
in  the  Park  Square  Coliseum  on  Monday, 
September  28,  patrons  will  feast  their 
eyes  upon  the  most  brilliant  spectacle, 
as  to  interior  architecture  and  decora- 
tion and  unique  electrical  illumination, 
ever  offered  at  any  exposition  under  one 
roof. 

Of  all  the  Boston  Food  Fairs  that  have 
been  given, —  and  the  Boston  Retail 
Grocers  have  given  them  all, —  none  has 
been  planned  on. such  an  elaborate  scale 
and  on  none  has  money  been  expended 
so  lavishly,  not  only  in  the  construction 
of  the  exposition  as  a  whole,  but  in  se- 
curing the  big  attractions  to  entertain  the 
expectant  thousands  who  will  begin  to 
pour  in  from  all  over  New  England  the 
moment  the  doors  are  thrown  open. 

It  was  over  a  year  ago  that  the  associa- 
tion appointed  its  exhibition  committee, 
including  A.  L.  Stark  (chairman)  and 
John  H.  Brown  (secretary  and  treasurer), 
and  selected  as  general  manager  of  the 
fair,  E.  S.  Gilmore.  Their  preparations, 
covering  a  year  of  activity,  have  insured 
this  as  the  world's  most  notable  food  ex- 
position. 

The  first  important  requisite  was  a 
building  that  would  admit  of  a  full  real- 
ization of  such  a  project.  The  Park 
vSquare  Coliseum,  with  its  tremendous 
unbroken  floor  space, —  the  largest  of  any 
exposition  building  in  this  country, — 
offered  many  superior  modern  advantages, 
and  it  has  in  addition  the  attractive 
feature  of  being  located  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  shopping,  theater,  and  hotel  dis- 
trict   of    Boston,    directly    opposite    the 


Boston  Common  and  the  Public  Garden 
with  their  many  subway  entrances  anc 
exits  covering  any  point  of  destinatioi 
in  greater  Boston. 

Having  secured  the  best  in  Bostoi 
as  to  location  and  unbroken  floor  area 
the  management  contracted  with  Mi 
M.  A.  Singer,  of  New  York,  who  has  beei 
the  architect  and  decorator  of  so  man1 
of  the  most  important  exposition  build 
ings  at  the  Pan-American,  St.  Louis,  am 
Omaha  expositions,  to  far  surpass  any 
thing  of  the  kind  ever  done  in  thi 
country.  The  next  step  was  to  arrangi 
with  the  leading  manufacturers  of  fooc 
products  to  make  their  exhibits.  It  nee( 
only  be  said  in  this  respect  that  as  thi 
Boston  Retail  Grocers'  Association  is  thi 
largest,  wealthiest,  and  oldest,  and  there 
fore  the  most  influential  organization  o 
grocers  in  America,  the  manufacturer: 
have  shown  a  keen  interest  in  making 
their  exhibits  here  this  year  larger,  mor< 
attractive  and  unique  than  ever  before 

In  their  plan  to  make  the  music  at  thi 
Boston  Food  Fair  such  a  feature  that  i 
would  prove  the  biggest  musical  event  ii 
Boston  since  the  Peace  Jubilee,  the  [man 
agement  arranged  nearly  a  year  ago  fo 
the  appearance  of  Sousa  and  his  band 
and  in  special  recognition  of  his  pleasanj 
associations  with  these  expositions  th, 
famous  bandmaster  has  written  a  neV 
march  for  the  event,  dedicated  it  to  thj 
Boston  Retail  Grocers'  Association,  ant 
calls  it  "The  Fairest  of  the  Fair."  I1 
will  be  heard  for  the  first  time  in  Bosto, 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  fair  as  a  featurj 
of  the  elaborate  Sousa  concerts.  Sousi 
has  the  largest  band  he  has  ever  broughi 
to    Boston,    sixty-five   pieces,    the   sami 
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Emtl  Mollenhauer 

organization  he  takes  with  him  on  his  tour 
of  the  world,  immediately  following  the 
Food  Fair  engagement. 

Another  musical  feature  will  be  the 
Boston  Band  of  seventy-five  pieces,  con- 
ducted by  Emil  Mollenhauer,  former 
conductor    of    the  Boston   Festival  Or- 


patron  to  see  every- 
thing. Free  sam- 
ples will  be  given, 
and  this  year  they 
will  be  dispensed 
more  liberally 
than  ever^before 


chestra,  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society 
of  Boston,  the  Muni- 
cipal Band,  Apollo 
Club,  of  Boston. 

Some  slight  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of 
this  fair  and  the  vast 
stretch  of  floor  area 
covered  by  it  may  be 
had  when  it  is  said 
that  at  one  end  of 
the  grand  hall  is  a 
separate  entertain- 
ment hall  which  seats 
2,000,  larger  than 
the  capacity  of 
several  of  Boston's 
leading  theaters.  It 
has  three  separate 
stages  for  the  variety 
of  free  attractions 
that  will  be  offered 
patrons  of  the  fair. 
Among  these  is  that 
' '  Wonder  of  the 
Age,"  Onaip,  the 
most  puzzling  mys- 
tery that  has  come 
from  Europe  in  a 
long  time.  This  will 
be  its  first  appear- 
ance in  New  England . 

The  admission  price 
of  twenty-five  cents 
to  the  Boston  Food 
Fair  entitles  the 
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The  Wealthiest  Town  in  the  World, 
and  the  Best  Governed 

By  THOMAS  F.  ANDERvSON 
Photographs  by  W.  H.  Partridge 


HE  does  not  know  the  real  beauty 
of  France  who  has  never  seen 
Sairmeuse  nor  the  Oiselle," 
says  Gaboriau;  and  to  Americanize  his 
thought,  one  cannot  know  New  England 
until  one  has  seen  Brookline  and  its 
famous  town  hall. 

For  this  wonderful  Massachusetts  com- 
munity epitomizes  all  that  is  best,  not 
only  in  architecture,  in  landscape  garden- 
ing, and  in  natural  beauty,  but  in  civic 
government,  in  applied  philanthropy,  in 
education,  in  transit  facilities,  in  the 
maintenance  and  beautification  of  high- 
ways and  in  the  general  conditions  of 
progressive,  vigorous  American  life. 

Brookline  rejoices  in  the  distinction  of 
being  the  wealthiest  town  in  the  world, 
but  to  the  credit  of  its  people  be  it  said 
that  they  take  far  greater  pride  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  governed 
communities  in  existence  —  a  graftless, 
noiseless,  near-dustless  community,  in 
which  the  humblest  poll-tax  payer  and 
the  richest  landowner  come  as  near  hav- 
ing an  equal  voice  in  "running  the  town" 
as  we  shall  probably  ever  witness. 

Nowhere  in  all  the  world  is  there  to  be 
found  a  scene  comparable  with  that 
which  marks  the  annual  "town  meeting" 
of  Brookline,  when  more  than  a  thousand 
eager  and  interested  voters  crowd  the 
vast  gathering  place  in  the  town  hall  to 
register  their  decision  on  the  score  of 
"articles"  that  comprise  the  warrant. 

Indeed,  the  Brookline  town  meeting, 
famed  throughout  the  world,  has  become 
almost  too  great  a  success  in  these  later 
years.  In  short,  it  has  grown  unwieldy 
and  for  some  time  a  number  of  the  town's 


leaders  in  civic  affairs  have  been  carefully 
studying  the  problem  of  how  to  bring 
about  a  change  that  will  obviate  the  ne- 
cessity of  calling  together  such  a  large 
number  of  the  voters  in  one  place,  while 
at  the  same  time  preserving  the  town 
system  of  government  in  all  its  integrity. 

Brookline  has  been  a  town  for  more 
than  two  centuries.  As  the  inscription 
on  its  striking  seal  informs  one,  it  was 
incorporated  in  1705.  Previously  it 
bore  the  somewhat  plebian  name  of 
Muddy  River,  a  designation  that  would 
scarcely  harmonize  with  its  fame  and 
beauty  to-day. 

To-day  the  place  has  a  population  of 
25,000  —  more  than  that  of  many  an 
American  city  —  and  a  total  valuation  of 
about  $100,000,000;  and  yet  there  is  little 
thought  on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants  of 
changing  from  the  existing  form  of  town 
government,  much  as  they  realize  that 
some  modification  of  the  present  voting 
system  must  be  soon  effected. 

In  point  of  situation,  Brookline  occu- 
pies a  somewhat  peculiar  place.  It  is  so 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  adjoining  city 
of  Boston  that,  physically,  it  is  really 
a  part  of  the  metropolis,  while  it  also 
touches  elbows  with  the  University  City 
of  Cambridge  and  the  Garden  City  of 
Newton.  What  community  could  be 
more  favored  of  location  and  neighbors, 
contributing  to  it,  as  they  do,  the  stimu- 
lating influences  of  history,  culture,  edu- 
cation, and  commerce? 

The  smoke  of  factories  does  not  pollute 
its  air.  There  are  no  hideous  waste 
places  and  "dumps"  to  offend  the  senses. 
The   billboard    horror  has  been  reduced 
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to  a  minimum.  Nowhere  is  there  to  be 
seen  a  vestige  of  actual  destitution.  If 
water,  oil,  or  tar  products  will  not  lay  the 
dust  effectually,  then  calcium  chloride  or 
some  other  up  to  date  preparation  is 
placed  on  the  highways  by  the  authorities. 

It  is  never  a  question  of  cost,  when  the 
comfort  of  citizens  of  Brookline  is  at 
stake;  just  as  it  is  never  a  question  of 
time  when  any  civic  duty  devolves  on 
one  of  the  citizens  of  the  town.  There  is 
always  money  enough  for  street  improve- 
ments, parks,  playgrounds,  school  build- 
ings, municipal  baths,  and  gymnasiums, 
new  public  buildings,  or  whatever  else 
the  community  seems  to  be  in  need  of; 
and  the  millionaire  and  the  grocery  clerk 
alike  have  plenty  of  time  to  serve  on  town 
committees,  no  matter  how  busy  they 
may  be  at  their  own  vocations. 

It  is  the  physical  Brookline,  however, 
that  the  average  visitor  knows,  and  his 
hurried  study  of  this  phase  of  its  life 
always  abundantly  repays  him.  Almost 
as  soon  as  he  has  entered  the  precincts 
of  the  town  he  realizes  that  Brookline  is 
something  "different." 

To  the  casual  visitor,  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  town  is  the  wide  and  beau- 
tiful Beacon  Street  boulevard,  which,  in 


Interior  Town  Hall 


itself,  is  a  concrete  and  permanent  illus- 
tration of  Brookline  progressiveness. 
Foreseeing  what  the  growth  and  prestige 
of  the  town  were  to  be,  Henry  M.  Whitnev, 
one  of  Brookline's  richest  and  most  noted 
residents,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  advo- 
cated the  laying  out  of  this  broad  thor- 
oughfare, with  a  central  grass-grown  strip 
for  the  use  of  street  cars. 

The  enterprise  was  carried  out  at  large 
expense,  and  its  effect  upon  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  town  was  almost 
instantaneous.  Within  a  very  few  years 
the  investment  had  paid  for  itself,  and 
to-day  the  Beacon  Street  boulevard  is 
lined  with  many  of  the  handsomest  and 
costliest  residences,  hotels,  and  apart- 
ment houses  in  the  town. 

It  has  been  such  broad-minded,  pro- 
gressive policies  as  these  that  have  built 
up  Brookline  and  have  caused  its  popula- 
tion to  increase  forty-five  per  cent  in  the 
last  decade.  And  the  best  part  of  it  is, 
too,  that  this  increase  has  by  no  means 
been  confined  to  millionaires,  but  largely 
represents  people  of  moderate  means. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  in  specific 
terms  the  Brookline  that  the  casual  visitor 
carries  away  in  his  memory.  He  knows 
that  he  has  seen  a  superlatively  beautiful 

community,  but 
to  what  particu- 
lar school  or  age 
its  architecture 
belongs,  and 
whether  it  is  an 
exclusive  or  a 
democratic 
town,  would 
rather  puzzle 
.  him  to  decide. 
The  truth  of 
the  matter  is 
that  Brookline, 
architecturally, 
is  a  composite 
of  the  most  de- 
lightful kind, 
and  that  there 
is  an  orderly 
confusion  in  its 
general  arrange- 
ment that  con- 
stitutes one  of 
its  chief  charms. 
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Chestnut  Hill,   residence  oe  Mr.  J.  W.  Pierce 


In  Brookline  one  walks  or  drives 
through  roads,  boulevards,  "crescents," 
and  paths,  rather  than  through  streets 
and  avenues,  as  in  more  conventional 
towns;  and  as  he  passes  he  notes  that 
England,  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Germany, 
and  even  Holland  has  each  contributed 
its  share  to  the  architectural  ensemble. 

Stately  mansions  tower  like  feudal 
castles  on  the  summits  of  high  hills. 
Handsome  residences,  embowered  in 
trees  and  shrubbery  and  surrounded  by 
spreading  green  lawns,  line  whole  streets 
and  tiny  cottages  and  bungalows,  half 
hidden  in  towering  clumps  of  hydrangeas, 
fill  in  the  odd  corners  everywhere. 

Practically  the  entire  range  of  cost  and 
of  architectural  possibility  is  covered  by 
these  Brookline  residences.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  their  grouping  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  happy  fact  that  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  place  is  as  diversified  as  its 
architecture.     The  slopes  of  its  several 


hills  lend  themselves  most  admirably 
to  the  work  of  both  builder  and  land- 
scape gardener,  and  much  is  gained  in 
this  direction  that  would  be  wholly  lost 
if  the  town  were  laid  out  on  a  plain. 

And  the  flowers  and  shrubbery  and 
trees!  Nowhere  in  America,  save,  per- 
haps, in  southern  California,  will  one  find 
such  an  inspiring  outdoor  picture  as  here. 
Indeed,  save  for  the  absence  of  palms  and 
pepper  trees  and  eucalyptus,  the  visitor 
may  easily  imagine  that  he  is  in  a  suburb 
of  Los  Angeles  rather  than  of  Boston, 
such  is  the  riot  of  flowers  and  flowering 
shrubs  in  Brookline  estates. 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall  great 
masses  of  flaming  salvia  stand  out  in 
vivid  contrast  against  the  facade  of 
glittering  white  buildings,  and  every- 
where are  rich  beds  and  clusters  of 
golden-glow,  hydrangea,  geraniums,  pe- 
tunias, and  other  popular  blooms.  In  the 
spring  and    early  summer  the  lilacs  and 
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roses  hold  sway  and  fill  the  air  with  their 
fragrance. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  of 
Brookline  that  it  at  least  tries  to  live  up 
to  the  floricultural  traditions  of  southern 
California.  Even  the  fire  stations  have 
their  attractive  little  parterres;  and  as 
for  the  local  police  station,  with  its  im- 
posing facade  and  its  artistic  lawn  and 
shrubbery,  it  is  really  one  of  the  most 
hospitable-looking  buildings  in  the  town, 
and  might  well  be  mistaken  for  the  fam- 
ous Italian  palace  of  Mrs.  John  L. 
Gardner.  To  be  kept  in  durance  in  such 
a  building  would  seem  to  be  an  honor, 
rather  than  a  disgrace. 

Brookline  has  its  region  of  the  "Cliff 
Dwellers,"  but  even  here  the  deft  hand 
of  the  landscape  artist  has  been  at  work, 
and  few  Brookline  apartment  houses  are 
so  poor  that  they  cannot  boast  a  bit  of 
green  lawn  starred  with  a  few  geraniums 
or  petunias. 

More  than  seven  thousand  trees  line  the 


beautiful  streets  and  byways  of  Brook- 
line, in  addition  to  the  thousands  that 
cast  their  shade  in  private  estates,  so  that 
Brookline  may  be  called  the  tree  town,  as 
well  as  the  richest  town  in  the  world. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that 
among  the  various  municipal  activities 
there  is  a  special  committee  on  tree 
planting. 

Moreover,  Brookline  is  determined 
that  the  coming  generation  shall  take 
fully  as  much  interest  in  the  aesthetic 
life  of  the  town  as  the  present  one  does, 
and  a  flourishing  school  garden  is  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  the  young  people. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  Brookline's  street  system  is  the  series 
of  wooden  stairways  or  "paths"  that 
give  a  short  cut  to  some  of  the  higher 
parts  of  the  town.  The  visitor  is  con- 
stantly running  across  one  of  these  "first 
aids  to  the  hurried,"  and  at  first  is  in- 
clined to  be  rather  chary  of  ascending 
them,  in  case  they  should  turn  out  to  be 
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passages  leading  to  private  estates. 
There  is  a  suggestion  of  some  of  the  ro- 
mantic English  coast  towns  about  these 
aerial  byways,  and  in  thinking  of  this  one 
forgets  that  the  stairways  are  of  wood 
instead  of  stone. 

One  or  two  of  these  paths  lead  up  the 
slopes  of  Corey  Hill,  one  of  the  most 
sightly  eminences  in  the  town.  Upon 
its  breezy  summit  is  situated  the  splendid 
Corey  Hill  Hospital,  and  from  its  vicinity 
is  to  be  enjoyed  a  far-spreading  panoramic 
view  of  wonderful  interest,  comprising  a 
large  section  of  that  Greater  Boston  of 
which  Brookline  is  an  integral  part. 

From  this  vantage  point  one  may  also 
view  a  comprehensive  picture  of  Brook- 
line  itself,  and  the  real  Brookline  is  never 
seen,  except  from  some  such  eyrie  as 
this.  I  can  think  of  no  more  superb 
revelation  of  American  home  life  and 
prosperity  that  that  presented  by  the 
southern  slope  of  Corey  Hill  when  it  is 
bathed  in  the  slanting  light  of  the  setting 
sun. 

What  an  ideal  existence  is  led  by  the 
merchants,  bankers,  physicians,  edu- 
cators, writers,  captains  of  industry,  law- 
yers, architects,  and  "gentlemen  of 
leisure"  and  their  families  who  reside  in 
these  superb  Brookline  estates,  with  their 


lawns  and  flower  gardens,  their  shady 
groves,  their  tennis  courts  and  croquet 
grounds,  surrounded  like  English  homes, 
with  ivy-clad  stone  walls,  or  by  green 
hedges  of  privet,  arbor- vitae,  or  spruce  ! 
Aside  from  its  business  district,  the 
town  seems  like  one  great  park.  It  does, 
indeed,  share  with  Boston  in  the  posses 
sion  of  a  portion  of  the  metropolitan  park 
system ;  and  in  its  sightly  reservoir,  girdled 
by  leafy  walks  and  woodsy  retreats,  is 
found  the  climax  of  its  public  outdoor 
resorts. 

A  community  of  continual  surprises, 
perhaps  the  greatest  surprise  of  all  is  the 
Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir.  Lacking  only 
a  lake  to  complete  its  landscape  effect 
Brookline  is  fortunate  in  possessing  this 
pretty  substitute. 

That  phase  of  the  life  of  this  unique 
town  which  appeals  most  strongly  to 
those  interested  in  sociological  studies 
or  the  science  of  municipal  government 
is  the  one  that  centers  in  the  celebrated 
town  hall.  Within  a  stone's  throw  of 
that  historic  structure  there  lives  a  well- 
known  resident  who  does  not  participate 
in  the  general  belief  that  the  earth  is 
round,  and  who  offers  for  sale  in  the 
windows  of  his  little  shop  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  "Is  the  Earth  in  Motion  or  at 
Rest?" 

A  majority  of 
his  fellow-citizens, 
however,  are  quite 
firmly  convinced 
that  the  earth  "do 
move,"  and  they 
shape  their  social 
and  civic  ideas  in 
conformity  with 
that  idea. 

That  Brookline 
has  moved,  and 
moved  pretty 
rapidly,  along  the 
lines  of  civic, 
educational,  and 
humanitarian  pro- 
gress there  cannot 
b  e  the  slightest 
doubt.  If  this 
were  not  so,  the 
town  officials 
Interior  Brookline;  Gymnasium  would     not     be 
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inundated,  as  tl:ey  commonly  are,  with 
requests  from  all  over  the  continent 
for  information  regarding  Brookline's 
form  of  town  government. 

A  model  town  in  respect  to  ex- 
terior appearance  and  "front,"  and 
in  the  deportment  of  its  inhabitants, 
it  could  scarcely  be  less  model  in 
respect  to  the  character  of  its  civic  ad- 
ministration. In  point  of  fact,  the  first 
is  the  effect  and  the  latter  is  the  cause. 

In  a  general  way,  the  town  has  been 
administered  after  the  time-honored 
fashion  of  New  England  towns  that  has 
prevailed  for  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  Boston  and  Cambridge 
and  Newton  are  governed  through  city 
councils  and  mayors,  elected  by  the 
suffrages  of  voters  recorded  at  scores  of 
polling  places.  Brookline  is  governed 
by  a  board  of  five  "selectmen,"  of  whom 
one  is  designated  chairman,  who  are 
chosen  by  all  the  voters  of  the  town,  or 
such  of  them  as  care  to  cast  their  ballots, 
at  one  time  and  place,  to  wit,  the  day  of 
the  annual  town  meeting,  in  the  town 
hall. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  last  year, 
March  14,  1,389  of  the  four  thousand 
voters   of   the    town   were   present,   and 


doubtless  many 
more  w^ouldhave 
been  there  but  for 
the  well-  known 
fact  that  the 
capacity  of  the 
gathering  place 
is  limited.  In- 
cluded in  the 
n u  m be r  were 
eigfity-  three 
women  voters,, 
and  this  suggests 
another  p  o  te  nt 
factor  in  the 
up-building  o  f 
Brookline,  the 
notable  activity 
of  the  women  of 
the  town  in  its 
civic,  education- 
al, religious,  and 
plilan  thro  pi  e 
and  educational 
life. 
Tl  ere  were  thirty  articles  in  the 
warrant  to  be  acted  on  at  this  meeting,, 
including  the  election  of  selectmen  and 
town  officers,  and  it  was  quite  charac- 
teristic of  a  Brookline  town  meeting 
warrant  that  one  of  the  articles  should 
be  "to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider 
the  question  of  establishing  a  municipal 
lighting  plant  and  department,"  and 
that  another  article  should  call  for  the 
appropriation  of  $6,500  for  automobiles, 
for  the  fire  and  police  departments. 
Brookline,  you  see,  must  be  up  to  date 
in  everything. 

The  warrant  for  this  particular  meeting 
is  too  long  to  be  reproduced  here  —  in  fact 
the  amount  of  business  was  too  large  to^ 
be  disposed  of  at  a  single  meeting  and  an 
adjournment  was  had  —  but  the  follow- 
ing, issued  for  a  special  meeting,  will  show 
the  general  form  of  a  Brookline  town; 
meeting  warrant : 

SPECIAL  MEETING,  SEPTEMBER  19,  1907. 

WARRANT 

Commonwealth  oe  Massachusetts 
Norfolk,  ss. 
To    any    Constable    of   the    Town   of   Brookline,. 
Greeting: — ■ 
In  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, you  are  hereby  required  to  notify  and 
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warn  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Brookline, 
qualified  to  vote  in  elections,  to  meet  at  the  Town 
Hall,  in  said  town,  on  Thursday,  the  nineteenth 
day  of  September,  1907,  at  half  past  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  for  the  following  purposes, 
to  wit: — 

First,  To  choose  a  Moderator. 

Second,  To  ratify  and  confirm  the  agreement 
made  the  fifth  day  of  August,  1907,  by  the 
Board  of  Selectmen  with  the  Welsbach  Street 
Lighting  Company  of  America  for  street  lighting. 

Third,  To  appropriate  three  hundred  dollars 
($300.00)  for  an  additional  feed  pump  at  the 
combined  Heating,  Lighting  and  Power  Plant  on 
Tappan  Street. 

Fourth,  To  see  if  the  town  will  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  seven  to  study  the  problems  of  muni- 
cipal improvements  made  necessary  by  the 
growth  of  the  town  and  report  their  recommenda- 
tions at  a  future  meeting;  the  committee  to 
serve  without  pay  and  to  be  empowered  to  em- 
ploy professional  assistance  at  an  expense  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  (11,000.00). 

Fifth,  To  authorize  the  Water  Board  to  expend 
six  thousand  dollars  ($6,000.00)  for  the  erection 
of  a  stable  and  workshop  in  addition  to  the 
amount  authorized  at  a  special  meeting  May  28, 
1907,  and  to  appropriate  six  thousand  dollars 
($6,000.00)  therefor. 

Sixth,  To  hear  and  act  upon  reports  of  town 
officers   and   committees. 


Seventh,  To  appropriate  and  raise,  by  borrow- 
ing or  otherwise,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  all  or  any  of  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  articles,  and  especially  to  act  upon  all 
or  any  of  the  appropriations  asked  for  or  pro- 
posed by  the  Selectmen  or  by  any  town  officers 
or  committees. 

Hereof  fail  not,  and  make  due  return  of  this 
warrant,  with  your  doings  thereon,  to  the  Select- 
men, four  days  at  least  before  the  day  of  said 
meeting. 

Given  under  our  hands  at  Brookline  aforesaid, 
this  ninth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousan  d  nine  hundred  and  seven. 
William  Craig, 
Horace  James, 
Nathaniel  Conant, 
Philip  S.    Parker, 
John  A.  Curtin, 
Selectmen  of  Brookline. 

The  various  officers,  committees,  and* 
departments  of  the  town  deriving  their 
authority  and  financial  support  from 
these  yearly  meetings  of  the  voters  in- 
clude a  town  clerk,  board  of  five  select- 
men, who  also  act  as  board  of  health; 
overseers  of  the  poor,  treasurer-collector,, 
school  committee,  trustees  of  the  public 
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library,  cemetery  trustees,  water  board, 
park  commissioners,  etc. 

The  foregoing  list  of  elective  and  ap- 
pointive officers  and  committees  gives  a 
pretty  comprehensive  idea  of  the  range 
of  Brookline's  municipal  activities,  and 
it  reads  a  good  deal  like  the  list  that 
might  be  furnished  by  any  one  of  the 
dozens  of  American  communities  having 
the  same  population  but  known  as  cities 
and  governed  by  councils  and  mayors. 

To  "run"  Brookline  and  properly 
carry  out  all  the  activities  suggested  by 
this  list  of  departments  costs  about 
$1,500,000  annually,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  citizens  seem  to  think  they  get 
their  money's  worth.  The  indebtedness 
of  the  city  is  only  about  $1,500,000,  in 
spite  of  the  large  sums  that  have  been 
invested  in  public  buildings,  utilities,  and 
improvements,  and  it  is  $1,600,000  below 
the  statutory  limit,  at  that.  Moreover, 
the  town  of  Brookline  itself  owns  five  or 
six  million  dollars'  worth  of  real  estate 
and  other  property. 

Its  schools,  to  mention  first  one  of  its 
most  important  departments,  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  among  the  best  housed 
and  most  scientifically  administered  in  the 
country.  Some  of  the  school  buildings 
are  models  of  architectural  beauty  and 
are  deservedly  a  great  source  of  pride  to 
the  people.  The  town  spends  about 
$215,000  a  year  on  the  maintenance  of 
its'schools. 


The  high  school  building,  costinj 
$250,000,  is  a  large,  handsome,  and  well 
appointed  structure,  and  near  it,  als< 
adjoining  the  breathing  space,  is  a  not 
able  group  of  buildings,  including  th 
manual  training  high  school,  the  famou 
$50,000  public  baths,  and  the  magnificen 
new  municipal  gymnasium. 

Brookline  has  for  years  emphasized  th< 
importance  of  physical  training  and  bath 
ing.  The  Public  Baths,  a  model  institu 
tion  in  every  respect,  is  almost  as  popula 
with  Boston  people  as  with  the  resident 
of  Brookline.  Its  use  is  free  to  the  latter 
but  for  outsiders  a  small  fee  is  charged 
and  there  is  a  considerable  income  fron 
that  source.  Last  year  54,000  bath 
were  taken  there.  Brookline  is  the  onh 
American  town  possessing  a  municipa 
bath-house. 

Latterly  the  town  has  taken  up  th< 
subject  of  baths  for  very  small  children 
those  ranging  in  age  from  two  to  nin< 
years,  and  already  the  great  value  of  thi 
work  has  been  demonstrated.  Not  satis 
tied  to  turn  this  work  over  to  a  specia 
committee  and  then  forget  all  about  it 
a  number  of  public-spirited  Brooklin 
ladies  have  from  time  to  time  volun 
teered  their  assistance,  and  the  service 
of  nursery  maids  and  a  trained  nurse  hav 
been  secured. 

Thus  does  humane  and  broad-minde< 
Brookline  look  after  the  welfare  of  evei 
the  most  insignificant  of  its  charges. 


St.    Paul's  Church  and  Rectory 
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In  several  of  the  public  schools, 
n  the  summer  season,  shower 
3ath  facilities  are  also  provided 
"or  both  youths  and  adults,  under 
:he  direction  of  the  gymnasium 
md  baths  committee. 


reasonably  sure   to  receive  explosive 
publicity  at  a  town  meeting. 

A  fit  companion  of  Brookline's  model 
schools,  gymnasium,  and  baths  is  its 
model  public  library,  soon  to  be  newiv 
housed  and  having  an  average  circu- 


The  $250,000  High  School 


Brookline's  particular  source  of  pride 
ust  at  this  moment  is  the  splendid  new 
nunicipal  gymnasium,  connected  with 
he  public  baths  and  opened  only  a  few 
lonths  ago.  When  this  splendidly 
ppointed  institution  was  ready  for  use, 
he  committee  in  charge  did  not  rest  con- 
ent  with  a  mere  newspaper  announce- 
lent  of  the  fact,  but  sent  to  every  voter 
1  the  town  a  brief  description  of  the  build  - 
lg,  accompanied  by  a  cordial  invitation 
3  come  and  inspect  it.  This  invitation 
ras  accepted  by  several  thousand  citi- 
ens  during  the  three  days  that  it  was 
pen  for  inspection.  For  this  building, 
ith  its  appointments,  about  $125,000 
as  expended. 

Brookline,  among  other  things,  be- 
eves unreservedly  in  the  white  light  of 
jublicity,  and  it  is  not  strange  to  read 
ii  the  annual  report  of  the  police  depart- 

ent  that  last  year  the  members  of  the 
>rce  distributed  138,000  warrants  and 
Uter  official  documents  to  the  citizens, 
hat  is  Brookline's  way  of  doing  business, 
l  the  very  nature  of  things  there  can  be 
p  secrecy  as  to  the  doings  of  any  town 
|)mmittee  or  official,  save  in  the  excep- 
onal  case  of  the  police  department,  and 

any  suspected  instance  of  star-chamber 
'actice  or  double  dealing  does  not  get 
^lly  ventilated  in  the  newspapers,  it  is 


lation  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  books  annually.  Even  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  is  looked  after  here, 
for  a  number  of  volumes  in  raised  type 
have  been  installed.  It  would  not  be 
just  like  Brookline  to  spend  money  on 
the  extermination  of  mosquitoes  and  in 
experimenting  in  dust-laying  methods, 
and  fail  to  care  for  the  helpless  and  sick. 

The  same  broad  spirit  of  helpfulness 
has  led  the  town  to  expend  more  than 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  play- 
grounds. These  recreation  spots  —  the 
best  investment  that  any  community 
can  possibly  make  —  dot  the  town  from 
one  end  to  the  other  and  have  an  aggre- 
gate area  of  two  hundred  and  three  acres. 
The  youth  of  the  coming  generations  in 
Brookline  will  have  abundant  reason  to 
bless  the  foresight  of  the  citizens  of  the 
present  day. 

In  a  more  specific  way,  the  physical 
wellbeing  of  the  community  is  looked 
after  by  a  splendid  board  of  health  —  in 
other  words,  the  five  selectmen  of  the 
town.  Last  year  the  sum  of  $41,500,  or 
about  $1.50  per  capita,  was  expended  by 
this  board,  of  which  one  thousand  dollars 
was  devoted  to  the  extermination  of  that 
virulent  and  dangerous  American  pest, — 
very  partial,  of  course,  to  the  blue  blood 
of  Brookline, —  the  mosquito. 
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Residence  of  Mr.  J.  Randolph  Cooeidge 


Brookline,  in  common  with  other 
progressive  communities,  is  warring  ac- 
tively against  the  tuberculosis  plague, 
and  the  local  board  of  health  works  in 
close  sympathy  with  the  Brookline  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Society.  This  organiza- 
tion has  a  membership  of  about  two 
thousand,  including  some  of  the  town's 
most  prominent  people,  and  last  year  it 
held  an  eight-day  "Tuberculosis  Ex- 
hibit/' attracting  a  total  attendance  of 
nearly  three  thousand. 

Speaking  of  the  need  and  opportunity 
to  promote  the  general  health,  and  strik- 
ing the  keynote  of  all  that  typifies  the 
aspirations  of  the  more  progressive, 
Brooklinites,  Dr.  H.  Lincoln  Chase, 
agent  of  the  board  of  health,  in  his  last 
annual  report,  says:  "Much  has  been 
done  already,  but  the  opportunity  is  here 
to  do  much  more.  More  citizens  of  the 
town  should  take  a  part,  and  an  active 
one,  in  measures  that  will  bring  more 
air  and  sunshine  into  the  homes  of  the 
working  people;  that  will  give  them  the 
hours  of  work  and  the  rewards  of  labor 
that  will  enable  them  to  live  decently 
and  healtl  fully;  that  will  lessen  intem- 
perance; that  will  give  each  child  the 
chance  to  develop  into  sturdy  manhood 
or  womanhood,- — every  measure,  in 
short,  that  makes  for  a  higher  standard  of 
living." 

This  splendid  sentiment  might  well  be 
inscribed  underneath  the  town  seal  of 
Brookline  —  and  of  every  other  American 
town  and  city.  It  is  interesting,  also,  to 
learn  from  this  same  authority  that  ar- 


rangements have  now  been  made  whereb1 
all  public  school  pupils  in  Brookline  ar 
to  have  adequate  supervision  by  special 
ists,  in  order  to  save  them  from  prevent 
able  deafness,  eye-strain,  decay  of  teeth 
nervousness,  and  other  factors  that  ten< 
to  mental  and  moral  impairment. 

Merely  for  watering  the  sixty-five  mile 
of  streets  maintained  within  its  six  squar 
miles  of  territory,  Brookline  pays  ou 
about  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year- 
a  sum  that  can  be  charged  up  to  health 
as  well  as  comfort. 

In  many  of  its  activities  the  women  c 
Brookline  play  a  prominent  and  import 
ant  part,  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuou 
exhibits  on  the  bulletin  board  in  th 
corridor  of  the  town  hall  is  a  printed  lis 
of  the  five  or  six  hundred  women  voter 
of  the  town.  A  large  percentage  of  thes 
take  advantage  of  their  legal  rights  am 
vote  for  school  committee.  They  serve 
too,  on  the  school  committee,  the  boan 
of  overseers  of  the  poor,  the  tree-plantin 
committee, and  various  other  civic  depart 
ments,  and,  of  course,  are  exceed ingl; 
active  in  the  philanthropic  and  reli^iou 
life  of  the  place.  Some  of  the  fines 
estates  in  the  town  are  owned  or  con 
trolled  by  women,  and  much  of  the  archi 
tectural  and  landscape  achievement  i 
due  to  their  artistic  perceptions  am 
initiative. 

It  is  in  Brookline's  great  work  o 
caring  for  the  poor  in  a  systematic  am 
sensible  way  that  the  women  of  the  tow; 
come  into  strongest  relief.  The  principf 
agency  along  this  line  is  the  Brooklin 
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riendly  Society,  which  was  organized 
bout  twenty-five  years  ago  and  main- 
lins  a  plain  but  exceedingly  commodious 
uilding  in  the  village.  This  contains 
wading,  recreation,  class,  and  billiard 
x>ms,  and  a  gymnasium,  and  is  a  sort 
f  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  although  both  sexes 
re  allowed  its  privileges. 

It  is  largely  through  this  beneficent 
rganization  that  the  women  of  Brook- 
ne  perform  their  charitable  work,  assist- 
lg  those  who  are  sick  or  destitute  or  out 
f  employment.  They  are  likewise 
eeply  interested  in  that  excellent  insti- 
ition,  the  Brookline  day  camp  or  open 
ir  school  for  children  having  tendencies 
)ward  tuberculosis. 

The  camp,  which  is  for  children  of  from 

^e  to  fourteen,  is  located  on  the  grounds 

the  contagious  hospital,  two  hundred 

et  above  the     sea  level,  and  is  main- 

ined  jointly  by   the   Brookline  board 

health,  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society, 


and  the  Friendly  Society.  The  camp  is 
maintained  during  a  period  of  about 
eight  weeks,  and  the  children  are  con- 
veyed to  it  by  barge  early  each  morning 
and  brought  back  to  their  homes  late  in 
the  afternoon.  Although  comparatively 
a  new  idea,  it  already  gives  promise  of 
doing  much  good  for  its  juvenile  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Brookline's  humanitarianism  and  civic 
initiative  are  constantly  breaking  out  in 
some  new  spot,  and  this  merely  happens 
to  be  one  of  their  latest  expressions. 

Even  in  respect  to  its  printed  annual 
report  the  town  leads  all  others.  While 
not  yet  issued  as  an  illustrated  document, 
with  colored  frontispiece,  this  formidable 
volume  usually  covers  at  least  seven 
hundred  pages,  with  index,  and  contains 
the  annual  report  of  every  important 
official  and  department  in  minute  par- 
ticularity. Copies  are  requested  every 
year   by  towns  and   cities   all   over    the 
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Union,  and  it  deservedly  ranks  as  a  model 
of  its  kind. 

The  selfsame  pains  to  make  the  voters 
understand  exactly  what  is  going  on  are 
taken  in  the  case  of  the  warrant  for  the 
annual  town  meeting,  for  this  document, 
with  its  thirty  to  fifty ' '  articles ' '  is  printed 
and  sent  to  each  voter  at  least  two  weeks 
in  advance  of  the  meeting,  so  that  all  may 
have  abundant  opportunity  to  read  and 
analyze  the  various  propositions. 

Brookline  is  a  community  of  homes, 
rather  than  the  abode  of  clubs.  Many 
of  the  prominent  Boston  business  and 
professional  men  who  live  in  Brookline 
belong  to  clubs  in  the  city  which  meet  all 
their  requirements  in  that  direction.  The 
magnificent  and  famous  Country  Club  is 
one  of  Brookline's  most  prized  possessions, 
however. 

This  is  located  in  the  splendid  one- 
hundred  acre  estate,  Clyde  Park,  and  was 
organized  about  thirty  years  ago  by  J. 
Murray  Forbes,  of  Boston,  and  a  number 
of  other  well-known  residents  of  that 
city.  It  has  a  very  large  membership, 
including  many  who  move  in  most  ex- 
clusive circles,  and  is  equipped  with  a 
home-like  club  house,  golf  course,  and 
skating  and  curling  ponds.  It  is  famous 
for  its  annual  racing  events.  The 
Country  Club  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to 
be  organized  in  the  United  States  —  yet 
another  instance  in  which  Brookline  holds 
first  place. 

Another  of  Brookline's  priceless  pos- 
sessions is  "Holm  Lea,"  the  magnificent 
estate  of  Professor  C.  S.  Sargent,  de- 
scribed not  long  since  in  the  Nkw  Eng- 
land Magazine  as  "the  most  inspiring 
estate  in  the  United  States  and  the 
best  specimen  of  landscape  gardening  in 
America."  This  beautiful  place  was 
formerly  the  property  of  Thomas  Lee, 
who  planted  some  of  its  now  great 
trees  eighty  years  ago.  The  estate  con- 
tains one  of  the  largest  and  best  collec- 
tions of  rhododendrons  in  the  country, 
and  when  these  and  the  splendid  collec- 
tion of  Indian  azaleas  are  in  bloom  early 
in  June,  the  spectacle  is  one  worth  travel- 
ing many  miles  to  enjoy.  "Holm  Lea" 
is  especially  notable  for  the  size  and 
variety  of  its  trees,  and  for  the  broad, 
unobstructed  expanse  of  its  lawns  and 


fields.  Open  air  bazaars  in  aid  of  loc; 
charities  are  occasionally  given  here,  an 
thus  does  "Holm  Lea"  minister  gene 
ously  to  the  humanities  as  well  as  to  tl 
senses. 

To  write  of  the  personal  side  of  Brool 
line  life  and  history  would  require 
magazine  article  by  itself.  Great  me 
and  women  have  lived  and  died  in  Brool 
line,  and  to-day  it  houses  many  who  ha\ 
achieved  a  high  name  for  themselves  i 
literature,  science,  business,  and  tl 
professions. 

Among  the  first  are  a  number  of  wel 
known  women  writers,  conspicuoi 
among  them  Mrs.  May  Alden  Ward ,  Mr 
Alicia  Towne  Aspinwall,  and  Miss  EH; 
Orne  White. 

Brookline  clergymen  and  profession 
men  who  have  made  important  contribi 
tions  to  contemporary  literature  incluc 
Dr.  Reginald  Heber  Howe,  Dr.  Willia: 
Henry  Lyon,  Dr.  A.  E.  Dunning,  Re 
Luther  T.  Townsend,  Dr.  Frederic 
Adams  Woods,  Professor  Charles  ! 
Sargent,  William  Howe  Downes,  and  D 
Edward  Stanwood. 

It  was  in  Brookline  that  Frederick  La 
Olmstead,  his  son  and  grandson,  eac 
among  the  foremost  landscape  artis 
of  his  generation,  lived  and  studia 
Alexander  Pope,  the  artist,  and  Er 
Pape,  the  illustrator,  are  Brookline  me: 
and  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  and  Dar 
Estes,  both  enthusiastic  patrons  of  ar 
are  residents  of  the  town.  A  long  list  < 
noted  musicians  and  composers,  who  fir 
a  congenial  environment  in  the  beautifi 
town,  might  also  be  given. 

All  that  has  herein  been  set  down  coi 
cerning  Brookline  might  seem  to  indica 
that  the  beautiful  town  is  inhabite 
mainly  by  millionaires  and  the  in  telle 
tually  elect.  The  true  facts,  howeve 
are  that  about  fifty-five  per  cent  of  tl 
voters  pay  only  poll-taxes,  and  tfo 
while  the  tax  assessments  of  more  tha 
one  hundred  of  the  residents  amount  I 
one  thousand  dollars  or  more,  the  m; 
jority  of  Brooklinites  have  incomes  < 
from  five  hundred  to  five  thousar 
dollars  a  year. 

It  is  the  poor  man's  town,  as  well  : 
the  rich  man's,  and  the  Brookline  d 
mocracy  seems  to  be  the  brand  real  thin 
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One  of  the  secrets  of  Brookline's  success 
is  been  the  cordial  spirit  of  co-operation 
dsting  between  the  landowner  and  the 
>wn  itself,  as  a  result  of  which  the  former 
as  been  willing  to  submit  to  temporary 
>ss  in  the  hope  of  bringing  ultimate 
snefit  to  the  community  and  himself, 
"ad  the  owners  of  large  estates  in  Brook- 
tie  pursued  a  sordid  and  selfish  policy, 
e  should  not  hear  so  much  in  these  days 
Dout  the  "Brookline  Beautiful." 
Another  wellspring  of  prosperity  has 
sen  found  in  the  willingness  of  all 
asses,  rich  and  poor  and  middle,  to 
ike  up  their  share  of  the  civic  burdens 
id  work  with  united  front  for  the  up- 
nilding  of  a  prosperous  and  a  clean 
wernment. 

It  was  a  local  clergyman  who  remarked 
lat    "the   most    marked    characteristic 

Brookline  is  the  presence  of  mind 
rerywhere."  The  presence  of  an  alert 
ind  and  a  wakeful  civic  conscience  is 
iquestionably    the    dominating    factor 

the  success  of  Brookline  and  its  town 
>vernment  as  we  see  it  to-day.  It  is 
sponsible  for  the  fact  that  Brookline  is 
oked  upon  at  this  moment  as  one  of  the 
ost  desirable  communities  in  New  Eng- 
nd  to  live  in,  and  that  its  tax  rate  for 
1O8  is  $11.50,  while  the  rate  of  other 
assachusetts  towns  and  cities  runs  as 
Igh  as  $20  and  $25  per  $1,000.  It  pays 
lj  be  good  as  a  community,  even  as  in  the 
use  of  an  individual. 

Brookline,  undoubtedly,  will  continue 
fr  many  years,  if  not  indefinitely,  to  be 
Iked  upon  as  "the  model  American 
mm."  Its  policy  has  been  fixed,  and 
Here  is  not  much  likelihood  of  anv  radi- 


cal change,  unless,  in  course  of  time,  it  is 
forced  into  annexation  with  Boston  by 
act  of  legislature.  Even  in  that  event 
it  will  probably  retain  much  of  its  present 
autonomy  of  government,  and  certainly 
its  individuality  as  a  community. 

This  is  the  only  real  nightmare  that 
confronts  those  who  would  keep  Brook- 
line as  it  is.  It  was  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Reuen  Thomas,  for  many  years  a  leading 
pulpit  light  of  the  town,  who,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  recent  bicentenary  celebra- 
tion, described  the  town's  relations  to  the 
metropolis  in  these  words:  "For  all  that 
she  is,  or  ever  hopes  to  be,  she  is  depen- 
dent on  Boston  as  much  as  the  branch  of 
a  fruit-bearing  tree  on  the  trunk.  She 
works  in  Boston,  shops  in  Boston,  has  her 
places  of  amusement  in  Boston,  by  day 
and  by  night  spends  most  of  her  time  in 
Boston,  and  is  so  inevitably  associated 
with  the  old  city  —  once  Puritan,  now  so 
no  longer  —  that  the  city  and  the  town 
live  one  life,  breathe  one  atmosphere,  and 
have  one  destiny."  i    j 

Whatever  may  be  Brookline's  ultimate 
fate,  politically,  it  will  have  served  a 
national  purpose,  for  many  another  Am- 
erican community,  even  on  the  remote 
Pacific  coast,  has  drawn  help  and  inspira- 
tion from  its  crystal  civic  fountain ;  and  it 
will  go  down  in  history,to  quote  the  words 
of  one  of  its  most  influential  citizens, 
Alfred  D.  Chandler,  as  "a  town  within 
a  city,  a  town  which,  by  maintaining  its 
individuality  and  by  pursuing  a  broad 
and  liberal  policy,  has  reached  the  highest 
standard  of  municipal  excellence  in  the 
very  folds  of  a  great  metropolis  vexed 
with  the  vicissitudes  of  American  polities." 


Chestnut  Hihh  Reservoir 


The  Red  Spook  of  Socialism 


By  EUGENE  WOOD 


THERE  are  those  who  snatch  a 
fearful  joy  from  telling  us  that, 
if  we  go  on  the  way  we  are,  in  fifty 
years  there  will  not  be  a  stick  of  standing 
timber  or  a  pound  of  coal  or  any  soil 
to  speak  of;  that  the  American  continent 
is  rising  to  the  northeast,  so  that  almost 
before  we  know  it  —  in  a  couple  of  million 
years  or  so  at  the  outside  —  where 
Niagara  Falls  was  will  be  a  good  place  to 
paint  patent  medicine  advertisements, 
and  the  Great  Lakes  will  drain  off  under 
the  Rush  Street  bridge  in  Chicago;  that 
this  terrestrial  globe  has  already  started 
in  to  become  a  desert,  and  that  the  earth 
will  soon  soak  up  all  the  respirable  air, 
and  we  be  left  flopping  around,  gasping 
for  breath  like  fishes  out  of  water,  and 
oh  dear!  nothing  but  trouble  ahead  of  us. 

The  latest  manifestation  of  this  trait 
(which  the  psychologist  recognizes  as  the 
survival  of  the  boyish  propensity  to 
jump  out  at  nervous  people  and  bawl 
"  Aboo!  "  at  them)  is  the  attempt  to 
raise  the  gooseflesh  of  the  public  by 
pointing  out  right  dead  ahead,  the  goggle- 
eyed  and  snaggle-toothed  Red  Specter 
of  Socialism  which  will  surely  get  us  if 
we  don't  watch  out. 

Let  me  speak  the  word  of  reassurance. 
Keep  your  seats;  there  is  no  danger,  at 
least  not  in  this  presidential  campaign 
year.  The  Red  Specter  is  a  spook. 
Like  "  the  full  dinner  pail  "  of  other 
presidential  campaign  years,  there's  noth- 
ing in  it  now. 

Take  them  at  their  word,  and  in  the 
coming  election  the  Socialists  will  win. 
But  they  say  they  always  win.  They  do 
not  play  the  game  of  practical  politics, 
however,  as  other  people  do,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  just  what  they 
mean  by  "  winning."  Their  campaign 
is  going  on  at  all  times,  winter  with  their 
hall  lectures,  summer  with  their  street 
speaking,    week-days    and    Sundays,    in 


season  and  out  of  it,  by  tracts  and  per 
sonal  word  of  mouth.  All  they  are 
after  is  to  create  more  Socialists,  anc 
elections  only  enable  them  to  see  if  the} 
have  made  progress.  They  are  all  foi 
principles  and  platforms  and  that  sorl 
of  thing,  not  discerning  that  "  principles  ' 
and  "  platforms  "  are  good  only  up  tc 
and  including  election  day,  and  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  fathers  has  beneficentl) 
provided  that  an  elected  candidate  shal 
not  be  bothered  with  such  things. 

But  even  the  growth  of  the  Socialisl 
vote,  2,068  in  1888,  21,157  in  1892 
36,564  in  1896,  96,961  in  1900,  408,23C 
in  1904  (which,  though  slow,  is  unre 
lenting),  need  not  occasion  the  slightest 
foreboding  for  the  future.  If  the  Demo 
cratic  party  should  poll  fifty-one  pel 
cent  of  the  total  vote  at  the  coming  elec 
tion  it  would  probably  gain  the  contro 
of  government,  unless  the  Supreme  Courl 
should  declare  that  to  be  unconstitutional 
But  if  the  Socialist  party  should  poll 
fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  il 
would  be  no  nearer  gaining  the  contro 
of  the  government  than  it  is  now 
Nothing  short  of  one  hundred  and  ont 
per  cent  of  the  total  vote  would  do  th( 
trick,  if,  indeed,  that  would  be  enough 
Bear  with  me  and  I  will  demonstrate 
it  to  a  mathematical  certainty. 

Among  their  many  "  immediate  de: 
mands  "  the  Socialists  include  votes  fo: 
women,  and  pledge  themselves  to  worl 
for  that  end.  In  like  manner  as  the  ok 
parties  in  European  parliaments  hav< 
been  badgered  and  bedeviled  by  thd 
pernicious  activity  of  the  Socialists  intc 
granting  such  compromising  concession: 
as  old  age  pensions,  state  insurance 
against  sickness  and  invalidism,  compen 
sation  for  accidents,  without  requiring 
the  workmen  to  prove  negligence  on  th« 
part  of  his  employer  in  the  courts,  munic 
ipal  aid  to    unemployed    strikers,  meal,1 
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for  school  children,  and  other  paternalis- 
tic measures,  so  they  expect  to  bulldoze 
Republican  and  Democratic  legislatures 
nto  granting  Woman  Suffrage.  Myself, 
[  think  that  if  they  want  the  rope  so  bad 
:hey  ought  to  have  it  suddenly,  and  see 
low  hard  they  will  sit  down.  It  would 
3e  the  part  of  wisdom  to  do  so,  for  not 
mly  would  the  vote  be  doubled,  but, 
vhat  is  vastly  more  important,  it  would 
)e  doubled  against  the  Socialists! 

Women  are,  ex  officio,  conservatives. 
That's  their  excuse  for  being;  that's 
vhat  they're  here  for,  to  conserve  life. 
\jnd,  since  it  is  an  instinct  with  them, 
nstead  of  a  painfully  thought-out  policy, 
hey  hold  fast  with  irrational  but  snap- 
)ing-turtle  tenacity  to  anything  what- 
ever that  at  any  time  has  been  of  service 
o  the  race.  Garrets  and  storerooms 
ire  chock  a  block  this  minute  with  old 
luds  useful  to  nobody  but  the  clothes 
noths,  with  hopelessly  dilapidated  furni- 
ure,  with  coffee  cups  that  have  lost  their 
landles,  buttons  with  their  eyes  out  — 
11  sorts  of  things  that  once  were  useful 
>ut  are  so  no  longer.  Similarly,  their 
ntellectual  garrets  are  museums  of 
ntiquated  notions,  valid  in  their  time, 
>ut  out  of  date  now.  Women  are  sup- 
>osed  to  be  the  mainstay  of  the  churches 
ti  these  degenerate  days,  when  the  men 
oiks  haven't  enough  religion  left  them 
o  ask  the  blessing  with,  but  upon  care- 
ul  catechizing  it  will  be  found  that  the 
romen  are  still  true  heathens,  only  half 
on  verted  at  the  best.  They  are  fetich 
worshippers  at  heart,  just  as  they  were 
ve  thousand  years  ago  before  the 
ictionary,  or  whatever  you  call  that 
ig,  thick  book,  was  written.  They  still 
naintain  the  usage  of  covering  up  the 
coking-glass  when  a  corpse  is  in  the  house 
nd  insist  upon  its  being  carried  out 
set  foremost,  though  nobody  is  afraid 
ow  that  the  dead  man's  ghost  lurking 
a  the  smooth  surface  of  the  mirror  or 

pool  of  water  can  toll  your  soul  away 
rom  you  as  poor  Narcissus's  was  tolled 
way  from  him;  or  that,  if  the  corpse 
an  see  the  way  back  to  the  house  from 
he  burying  ground,  he'll  come  at  night 
nd  haunt  you.  They  still  believe  in 
mens,  such  as  that  dropping  the  dish 


rag  betokens  company  coming;  they 
pay  great  heed  to  dreams;  they  are 
unshakable  believers  in  what  they  know 
is  not  so;  they  are  the  especial  and  or- 
dained prey  of  fortune  tellers,  and  all 
who  can  call  up  Little  Bright-eyes  from 
the  vasty  deep,  all  who  can  .  heal  an 
ulcerated  tooth's  wild  agony  by  telling 
you  that  there  isn't  any  tooth  at  all,  and 
if  there  were  it  couldn't  hurt,  in  all 
of  them  there  is  some  belief  or  other 
(even  in  the  most  emancipated)  that 
harks  straight  back  to  the  dim  days 
when  a  shell  button  in  the  lower  lip  and 
a  band  of  blue  paint  across  the  face  were 
the  very  latest  wrinkle  of  the  careful 
dresser. 

Do  not  think  by  this  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  votes  for  women.  On  the 
contrary.  If  more  than  half  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country  are,  culturally 
speaking,  in  the  flint-chipping  age,  I 
firmly  hold  they  ought  to  have  flint- 
chipping  institutions  just  to  match. 
All  our  social  unrest,  I  most  emphati- 
cally insist,  is  due  to  attempts  to  nail 
the  public  fast,  and  clinch  the  nails  to 
an  unchangeable  constitution  either  a 
hundred  years  ahead  of  the  times  or  a 
hundred  years  behind  them.  One  is  as 
annoying  as  the  other.  And  just  because 
women  are  essentially  reactionaries  is  the 
best  possible  of  all  reasons  for  giving 
them  the  full  franchise.  We  should  then 
have  a  really  representative  republic. 
Woman  suffrage  would  lay  the  Red 
Spook  for  good  and  all.  Socialism  is  a 
novelty.  That  would  settle  it  with  them. 
Socialism  is  a  working-class  movement, 
and  that  would  settle  it,  for  women 
are  essentially  aristocrats.  As  mothers 
potentially,  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  nurture  of  the  race,  their 
ideal  man  is   "  the  good  provider." 

It  has  been  well  said  (for  that  is  best 
said  which  is  best  remembered,  and 
often  repetition  is  as  helpful  to  the  mem- 
ory as  clever  wording)  that  in  a  demo- 
cratic country  such  as  this  is  there  are 
and  can  be  no  class  distinctions.  One 
man  is  just  as  good  as  any  other  man, 
and  even  better.  Especially  if  he  have  a 
lot  of  money;  and  that  any  man  has  an 
equal  chance  with  every  other  man   to 
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have  a  lot  of  money  is  a  simple  arith- 
metical proposition.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  a  quarter  of  a  million  people 
own  ninety  per  cent  of  the  national 
wealth.  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  any 
one  of  those  quarter  of  a  millon  persons 
may  be  said  to  have  "  a  lot  of  money." 
A  few  minutes'  work  with  pencil  and 
paper  will  show  to  the  dullest  that  the 
individual  chance  is  about  three  tenths 
of  one  per  cent,  or,  to  illustrate  it  more 
concretely,  if  wealth  be  represented  by 
one  hundred  dollars  the  individual 
chance  will  look  like  thirty  cents. 

If  there  are  no  class  distinctions,  it 
follows  then  that  "  class-consciousness," 
which  is  the  best  leg  the  Red  Spook  has 
to  stand  on,  is,  indeed,  "an  evil  thing." 
To  promulgate  the  doctrine  that  the 
more  of  the  product  is  paid  out  in  wages, 
the  less  there  is  for  the  stockholders,  and 
the  more  of  the  product  is  paid  out  in 
rent,  interest,  and  profit  the  less  there 
is  for  the  wage  earners,  and  to  set  one 
class  against  the  other  in  the  effort  to 
get  a  bigger  bite  out  of  the  product,  is  to 
undermine  the  foundations  of  society 
as  at  present  constituted  and  to  pro- 
mote discontent. 

But    while,    at    first    sight,    it    might 
appear     that    women     are     even     more 
"  class-conscious  "  than  men,  since  they 
recognize    finer    social    distinctions,    yet 
that     very     supersensitiveness     is    what 
completely  overturns  the  Socialist  mush- 
kettle.     Once  males  have  become    "  class 
conscious,"    be    they    dentist    or    dock 
laborers,      lawyers      or      'longshoremen, 
scientists  or  cigarmakers,  they  call  each 
other    "  Comrade,"    and    never    bat    an 
eye.     But  the  chasm  that  yawns  between 
the  woman  whose  husband  gets  fifteen 
dollars  a  week,  and    her  whose  husband 
gets  nine   dollars  a  week;   between   her 
whose  nappy  is  real  cut  glass,  and  her 
whose  nappy  came  from  the  five  and  ten 
cent    store;    between    the    woman    who 
belongs    to   a   club   where    they   discuss 
"  The   Influence  of  Wet  Weather  upon 
Babylonian  Literature,"  and  the  woman 
whose    reading    is    confined    to      "  One 
cup  sugar,   three  cups  flour,   the  whites 
of    six    eggs,"    etc.,  is  unabridgable    by 
anything,  impassable  for  any  cause. 


Twenty  centuries  of  "  Wives,  obe] 
your  husbands,"  and  fifty  centuries  o: 
clouts  (side  of  the  head)  for  back  talk 
have  brought  the  ladies  —  God  bles: 
'em!  —  to  the  point  where  they  are  mor< 
docile  and  obedient  to  the  constitutec 
authority;  where  they  will  put  up  witl 
more  and  complain  less;  where  the] 
will  work  longer  hours  for  smaller  wage; 
in  more  unsanitary  shops,  than  men  will 

These  millenniums  of  eating  at  th< 
second  table  have  accustomed  them  s( 
to  a  diet  of  bread  and  tea  alone  thai 
they  will  not  eat  other  food  even  if  the} 
have  it.  To  expect,  then,  that  womer 
will  take  up  with  any  such  disobedient 
low  class,  new-fangled  movement  a; 
Socialism  is  to  be  so  blind  to  the  obviou: 
phenomena  of  life  as  to  expect  the  sheej 
to  get  together  and  butt  the  wolves  tc 
death.  Not  only  will  the  women  vot< 
solidly  against  Socialism  and  the  Rec 
Spook  but  they  will  prevent  their  mer 
folks  from  voting  for  it.  In  the  lon£ 
run,  the  men  do  what  their  women  wanl 
them  to;  it  is  more  comfortable  that  way 
Woman  is  the  salt  of  society,  and  tht 
true  function  of  salt  is  to  pickle,  to  keef 
things  as  they  are. 

But  even  in  the  improbable  event  that 
women  will  not  soon  win  the  full  fran- 
chise of  the  elector,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  chance  that  our  institutions, 
whose  foundations  were  securely  laid 
in  those  grand  old  days  when  the  mail- 
carrier  knitted  socks  as  he  rode  his  six- 
day  ride  between  New  York  and  Boston, 
will  be  at  all  disturbed.  Somewhat 
later  than  woman,  it  is  true,  but  just 
as  effectively,  the  workingman  has  been 
taught  the  salutary  doctrine  that  if  he 
gets  gay  with  his  superiors  he's  liable 
to  have  his  block  knocked  off.  In  the 
fifteen  hundred  years  that  have  elapsed 
between  the  crude  tribal  communism  of 
western  Europe,  when  no  one  in  the 
tribe  could  die  of  hunger  unless  all 
starved,  and  these  days  of  thousand-fold 
multiplied  achievement,  there  have  been 
the  harsh  but  educative  processes  of 
slavery,  serfdom,  villeinage, vassalage,  and 
wage  employment,  and  successive  genera- 
tions of  the  same  sort  of  men  have  been 
not  irresponsive  to  the  treatment.     They 
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know  their  little  book  by  now,  and 
especially  do  they  know  that  of  all  sure 
wavs  to  walk  spank  into  trouble  the 
surest  is  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
Socialism  in  any  form.  Not  five  years  or 
fiftv  or  yet  five  hundred  years  will  bring- 
out  what  fifteen  hundred  years  have 
hammered  away  in,  namely :  That  he  goes 
far  who  walks  softly,  and  that  he  lives 
long  who  respects  the  wishes  of  those  who 
give  him  his  living. 

I  read  a  story  once  illustrative  of  this 
point.  A  revolutionist  in  Germany,  who 
had  been  advocating  incendiary  doctrines, 
like  universal  manhood  suffrage,  was 
fleeing  for  his  life.  He  was  very  near  the 
frontier  beyond  which  there  was  safety. 
Up  to  his  carriage  stepped,  hat  in  hand, 
a  voung  workman  just  out  of  his  appren- 
ticeship who  asked  and  got  the  gratuity 
customary  in  such  a  case  then  and  in 
that  country.  Seeing  that  he  looked  to  be 
a  bright,  smart  fellow,  the  revolutionist 
(against  his  wife's  most  earnest  protest) 
handed  him  a  propagandist  pamphlet. 
With  the  money  jingling  in  his  breeches 
pocket,  the  young  fellow  went  right 
straight  to  the  police  and  had  his  bene- 
factor arrested  and  shot.  Any  labor 
agitator  will  tell  you  that  that  spirit  is 
deeply  imbedded  to  this  day.  All  that 
happens  in  any  union  meeting  you  can 
and  out  if  you  will  pay  the  spy. 

Those  needlessly  alarm  themselves 
vhofear  the  "  stirring  up  of  strife  "  which 
:hey  suppose  accompanies  the  preaching 
)f  the  doctrine  of  "  class  consciousness." 
[t  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  police 
labitually  are  present  at  all  meetings 
vhere  Socialism  is  talked.  And  the 
)ost-office  authorities,  by  recent  legisla- 
ion,  have  put  it  into  the  power  of  every 
ullage  postmaster  to  exclude  from  the 
nails  those  publications  which  he  coll- 
iders to  be  tending  to  incite  murder, 
:.rson,  or  assassination.  But,  as  cannot 
>e  too  frequently  repeated,  there  are  no 
lasses  in  this  country,  and  it  is  therefore 
mpossible  to  get  the  working  class  to 
elieve  in  what  does  not  exist.  The  in- 
erests  of  capital  and  labor  are  identical, 
hat  is,  each  wants  as  nearly  all  of  the 
alue  of  the  product  as  it  can  get;  it  is 
herefore  impossible  to  "  stir  up  strife  " 
mong  those  whose  interests  are  identical. 


But  even  so;  even  if^these  impossibilities 
could  be  achieved;  even  if  workingmen 
could  be  induced  to  believe  the  wildest 
nonsense  against  the  capitalists,  that 
they  deliberately  and  with  purpose  mur- 
dered men  and  women,  it  would  make  no 
difference  as  I  can  readily  prove  to  you. 
Ask  any  of  the  lower  classes,  preferably 
the  more  violent  and  lawless  classes, 
what  "  the  black  bottle  "  is,  and  you  will 
learn  what  you  ought  to  have  known 
before  that  they  are  as  sure  as  they  are 
sure  of  anything,  that  charity  patients  in 
the  great  hospitals  are  poisoned  when  the 
doctors  get  tired  of  seeing  them  around. 
When  they  are  chronic  cases  and  cannot 
be  cured,  when  they  are  fretful  and  ex- 
acting and  make  too  much  trouble,  they 
get  "  a  dose  out  of  the  black  bottle  " 
which  puts  them  to  sleep,  and  they  never 
wake  up.  Ask  them  why  they  do  not 
protest  against  this  organized  system  of 
illegal  murder,  and  they  will  answer: 
"  What's  the  use?  "  They  accept  it  as 
an  inevitable  portion  of  the  scheme  of 
things  entire.  Occasionally,  when  a  day 
is  set  on  which  the  throats  of  all  the 
school  children  are^to  be  cut  by  the  doctors 
(after  examination  by  physicians  who 
recommend  the  removal  of  adenoids), 
the  mothers  riot  around  the  public  school 
building,  but  their  disturbance  is  con- 
fined to  squalling  and  shrieking,  and  is 
soon  quelled.  Yet  physicians,  thus  popu- 
larly believed  to  be  poisoners  of  the  sick, 
assassins  of  the  children,  and  wanton 
mutilators  generally,  cutting  up  folks  out 
of  idle  curiosity  to  see  what's  inside  of 
them,  are  unharmed  and  go  their  ways 
in  peace  and  safety. 

The  poor  do  not  resent  what  some 
have  called  "  the  ostentatious  flaunting 
of  wealth."  On  the  contrary  they  dis- 
tinctly approve  of  it  as  the  reward  and 
badge  of  that  shrewdness  and  ability  by 
which  alone  great  wealth  is  to  be  won. 
Thev  demand  that  their  leaders  be 
habited  as  richly  and  as  stylishly  as  possi- 
ble, and  scorn  the  demagogue  who  would 
dress  down  to  their  level.  Of  all  the 
spooks  that  ever  were,  the  Red  Spook 
is  the  one  most  utterly  without  a  vestige 
of  supporting  facts. 

It  is  useless  to  deny  that  some  among 
the  working  classes  are  recalcitrant  and 
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trouble  makers,  organizing  unions  osten- 
sibly to  bargain  collectively  for  the  sale 
of  their  labor-power   on    more   advanta- 
geous terms,  but  really  to  get  up  strikes 
and  boycotts  which  lose  their  employers 
more  money  than  would  be  lost  by  the 
payment    of    larger    wages    or    working 
shorter  hours.     For  a  time,   so  long   as 
employers  were  competing  one  with  an- 
other, and  a  man  did  not  mind  paying 
more   wages   so  long   as   his   rival,    who 
would  not  pay  more,  was  unable  to  dis- 
pute the  market  with  him  on  account  of 
a    strike,    the    unions    were    somewhat 
successful,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  public 
opinion    was    decidedly    against    them. 
The  spirit,  not  only  of  "1776  but  of  1876, 
was   unreservedly  opposed    to   that   im- 
pudence which  would  undertake  to  dic- 
tate to  an  employer  how  he  should  run  his 
own  business,  the  Fathers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, who  established  our  free  institutions, 
having  at  the  same  time  established  laws 
imprisoning  a  laborer  who  should  presume 
tot  leave  one  master  for   the  service  of 
another,    who    gave    him    more    wages. 
Public  sentiment   resented   the   imperti- 
nence of  those  who  undertook  to  instruct 
the  man  who  put  the  very  bread  they  ate 
into    their    mouths    as    to    ventilation, 
sanitation,  guards  for  machinery,  hours, 
wages,  and  so  forth.   Public  sentiment  was 
with  the  man  who  stood  on  his  "  right  to 
work  "  as  an  American  citizen,  without 
relinquishing     his     independence     to     a 
tyrannical  and  arbitrary  union,  and  when 
the  union  man,  conversing  on  the  topics 
of    the    day   with    a    professional    strike 
breaker   would    send    the   latter    to    the 
morgue  or  hospital,  as  the  case  might  be, 
public    sentiment   invariably   denounced 
such  lawlessness  and  disorder.     But  so 
long  as  employers  were,  on  their  part, 
unorganized,    public    sentiment    availed 
but  little,   and   blacklisting  of  agitators 
and  trouble  makers  did  not  prevent  the 
spread  of  unionism  so  long  as  that  move- 
ment   increased    wages    and    shortened 
hours.     But  when  the  annual  wages  of 
the  workingman  was  forced  up  from  the 
average  of  $487  a  year  to  the  extortionate 
figure  of  $550  a  year,  and  the  employers 
began  also  to  unite,  not  only  corporately  as 
solidified     industries,  but    as    Manufac- 
turers' Associations,  the  situation  which 


had  become  unbearable  was  very  greatly 
eased  off  by  a  series  of  decisions  of  the 
courts  which  represent  the  better  element 
of  our  nation.  The  union  is  indeed  recog- 
nized as  an  institution  which  has  come 
to  stay,  and  which  is  beneficent  when  its 
offensive  characteristics  are  stripped  from 
it.  As  a  result  of  these  decisions  it  is  now 
illegal  for  a  workman  to  stop  work  when 
it  is  inconvenient  for  his  boss  to  have  him 
do  so,  but  it  is  not  illegal  for  the  boss  to 
fire  him  when  he  wants  to;  it  is  illegal  to 
boycott  the  articles  produced  for  sale  by 
a  nonunion  factory,  and  damages  amount- 
ing to  three  times  the  manufacturer's 
loss  may  be  collected  from  the  union 
that  causes  the  loss,  but  it  is  not  illegal 
to  blacklist  the  agitators  who  engineered 
the  strike  and  prevent  them  from  being 
employed  elsewhere ;  it  is  illegal  to  strike 
or  talk  of  striking,  or  to  pay  out  "  strike 
benefits"  from  the  union's  funds  —  in 
short,  what  has  been  painfully  built  up 
by  fifty  years  of  demagoguery  has  been 
overthrown  in  about  two  years  by  the 
action  of  the  courts,  and  the  union  has 
been  successfully  brought  to  the  condi- 
tion, graphically  if  irreverently  de- 
scribed by  the  lamented  Major  Billy 
Armstrong,  as  that  of  "a  cat  in  hell 
without  claws." 

The  Reds  have  endeavored  to  make 
capital  out  of  this.  They  have  insinuated 
themselves  into  the  unions  of  their  trades 
and  now  they  taunt  "  the  pure  and  sim- 
ple "  trades-unionist  with:  "You  have 
got  to  the  end  of  your  string.  You  have 
gone  as  far  as  ever  you  can  get  along  those 
lines.  Your  enemies  have  transferred  the 
struggle  from  the  economic  to  the  politi- 
cal field,  and  why  not  you  do  the  same 
thing?  You  would  not  elect  employers 
to  office  in  your  unions  to  turn  them 
against  you;  why  should  you  elect  em- 
ployers to  run  the  government  against 
you?  What's  the  sense  of  being  a  faith- 
ful union  man  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  days  of  every  year,  and  then,  on  the 
most  important  day  of  all  to  go  and  'scab  ' 
it?  " 

To  these  specious  arguments  (to  their 
credit  be  it  spoken)  the  salaried  officials 
of  organized  labor  turn  a  deaf  ear.  Firm 
as  a  rock  they  stand  to  their  determina- 
tion, made  ere  the  courts  took  a  hand,  to 
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keep  out  of  polities.  It  is  in  vain  the 
Reds  point  out  to  them  what  organized 
labor  has  accomplished  in  Germany, 
Belgium,  France,  Italy,  and,  latest  of  all, 
in  ^England,  by  taking  independent 
political  action,  electing  members  to  the 
parliaments  who  throw  their  votes  now 
to  this  party,  now  to  that  which  intro- 
duces measures  extorting  from  employers 
favors  for  the  working  men ;  the  free  men 
of  this  country  are  not  to  be  moved. 
And  just  to  show  how  safe  our  institu- 
tions are,  Mr.  Gompers  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  very  same  Mr.  Gompers  who 
laid  down  the  law  to  the  Socialists  in  these 
words:  "  Economically,  you  are  unsound; 
socially,  you  are  wrong;  industrially, 
you  are  impossible." 

When,  therefore,  this  same  Gompers 
presents  so-called  "  demands  of  labor  " 
to  the  great  political  parties,  accompanied 
with  more  or  less  veiled  threats  of  some- 
thing or  other  (presumably  independent 
political  action),  is  it  far  from  being  an 
accurate  statement,  that  one  of  New 
York's  leading  newspapers  makes  edi- 
torially, "  Gompers  cannot  deliver  the 
goods?  "  Neither  he  can,  for  a  political 
party,  in  order  to  get  the  maximum  of 
votes,  must  represent  or  seem  to  represent 
the  maximum  of  voters'  interests;  it 
must  be  a  party,  not  of  one  class  but  of 
all  classes;  it  must  not  come  in  conflict 
with  the  sound  financial  interests  of  the 
country,  but  must  stand  for  rich  and  poor 
alike,  employers  and  employees,  land- 
lords and  tenants,  buyers  and  sellers, 
those  who  prosper  by  long  hours  and 
small  wages,  as  well  as  those  who  prosper 
by  short  hours  and  high  wages.  It  must 
promise  to  further  the  interests  of  all  with 
equal  impartiality,  and  must  not  only 
ride  horses  going  in  opposite  directions, 
but  all  horses  going  in  all  sorts  of  di- 
rections. It  is  quite  impracticable, 
then,  to  expect  either  of  the  great  parties 
to  declare  itself  exclusively  for  the  de- 
mands of  labor  as  opposed  to  the  de- 
mands of  capital.  If  Mr.  Gompers  is 
dissatisfied  with  an  injunction  plank 
which  declares  that  the  practise  of  the 
courts  shall  be  modified  so  that  it  shall 
exactly  correspond  with  the  practise 
as  it  now  exists,  what  is  he  going  to  do 


about  it?  He  cannot  well  indorse  a 
party  which  he  himself  has  officially  de- 
clared to  be  "  economically  unsound, 
socially  wrong,  and  industrially  impossi- 
ble," and  there  is  no  independent  labor 
party  organization  existing,  no  time  to 
form  one,  and  nothing  to  finance  it  with, 
anyhow.  The  members  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  will  thus  line  up,  as 
they  always  have,  on  one  side  or  other  of 
the  two  established  parties.  "  Gompers 
cannot  deliver  the  goods." 

But  even  if  he  could,  organized  labor 
is  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  voting 
population  of  this  country.  The  large 
majority  of  those  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing occupations  still  cling  to  that 
sturdy  spirit  of  independence  which 
maintains  its  right  to  work  for  what  it 
can  get,  regardless  of  the  crack  of  the 
whip  of  the  walking  delegate.  And  even 
if  those  who  will  not  unite  upon  the  econo- 
mic field  should  take  the  notion  to  unite 
upon  the  political  field,  there  yet  remain 
the  immense  number  of  agriculturists, 
prosperous,  owning  their  own  farms 
(subject  to  a  mortgage),  possessed  upon 
the  average  of  about  $2,000  worth  of 
land,  $132  worth  of  agricultural  machin- 
ery, and  employing  on  the  average  four 
fifths  of  a  man.  As  landlords,  owners  of 
machinery,  and  employers  of  labor,  they 
are  true  capitalists,  and  it  is  the  most 
preposterous  of  delusions  to  suppose 
that  they  would  ever  support  a  party 
which  proposes  to  give  to  the  laborer 
the  full  value  of  his  products,  and  would 
make  the  ownership  of  land  and  machin- 
ery collective  instead  of  individual;  and, 
if  the  farmer  should  at  any  time  show 
any  such  disposition,  it  would  be  as  easy 
in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past 
to  rig  up  something  like  the  Greenback 
movement  or  Populism  by  which  the 
tendency  can  be  sidetracked  and  run  off 
into  the  woods  somewhere. 

More  noise  than  the  facts  justify  has 
recently  been  made  over  the  accession  to 
Socialism  of  some  more  or  less  celebrated 
writers,  clergymen,  and  moderately  well 
to  do  sentimentalists.  But  so  far  from 
this  being  in  any  wise  symptomatic  of  a 
large  popular  movement,  it  is  just  the 
other  way  round.  If  it  were  the  common 
thing  for  such  persons  to  take  up  with 
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Socialism  there  would  be  no  occasion  to 
make  a  fuss  about  it.     It  is  the  excep- 
tional, not  the  commonplace,  that  excites 
attention.     And  how  little  fire  there  is 
under  all  this  smoke  may  be  learned  from 
the  instance  of  two  of  our  best  known 
"  muck-rakers,"    whose    conversion    has 
been  widest  bruited.     At  the  most  they 
publish  articles  which  perhaps  a  thorough- 
going revolutionary  might  recognize  as 
somewhat  socialistic,  but  which  to  any 
one  else  seem  merely  "  grouchy."    These 
two   flatly   refuse    to   join    the   Socialist 
party,  being  unwilling  to  commit  them- 
selves even  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five 
cents  a  month  to  the  spread  of  its  tenets. 
They  sedulously  avoid  the  use  of  socialist 
lingo,     such     as     "  the     class-struggle," 
"  exploiting    labor,"     "  surplus    value," 
"  bourgeoisie,"     "  proletariat,"     "  wage- 
slave,"  or  any  of  the  nomenclature  pe- 
culiar to  the  Reds.     They  prefer,   they 
say,  to  make  their  readers  "  unconscious 
Socialists."    But  an"  unconscious  Social- 
ist "  is  as  little  to  be  feared  as  any  other 
kind  of  an  unconscious  man,  as  little  able 
to  destroy  society  and  its   institutions. 
The  danger,  if  any  real  danger  exists,  lies 
wholly  in  waking  up  the  sleeping  dogs. 
It  is  all  in  having  the  proper  label  pasted 
on.     So  long  as  a  man  does  not  know 
that  he  holds  Socialist  opinions  he  will 
vote  one  party  ticket  or  the  other   (it 
really  makes  no  difference  which),  or  will 
stay  at  home  and  clean   the  clock,  elec- 
tion   day,    the    country    being    safe    in 
whatever  event.     The  risk  is  that  some 
day  he  may  cry  out  suddenly,  as  many 
have   done   ere    this:    "  Why,    bless   my 
soul!  I've  been  a  Socialist  all  the  time 
and  didn't  know  it." 

No.  It  is  impossible  that  Socialism 
ever  should  win  popular  acceptance. 
For,  if  a  man  be  of  the  lower  classes,  he 
knows  that  the  better  the  financial  con- 
dition of  his  employer  the  better  wages 
he  will  be  enabled  to  pay;  if  he  be  of  the 
upper  classes,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be 
to  convince  him  that  the  functions  he 
discharges  as  stockholder,  landlord, 
money  lender,  can  be  safely  dispensed 
with,  his  recompense  being  little  enough 
as  it  is,  and  if  he  be  between  the  upper 
and  the  nether,  if  he  be  of  the  middle 
class,  the  sporting  element  in  his  blood 


will  insist  upon  the  preservation  of  the 
chance  to  rise  out  of  his  class  by  winning 
a  fortune,  a  chance  so  marvelously  ad- 
justed that  it  is  neither  so  small  as  to  be 
discouraging  nor  so  large  as  to  make 
much  difference. 

Another  thing,  as  a  philosophy,  Social- 
ism is  repellent.  It  requires  too  much 
hard  thinking  and  heavy  reading.  Its 
bibliography  is  far  too  large;  it  is  im- 
possible that  it  should  ever  appeal  to 
V  the  tired  business  man." 

And,  there  are  as  many  Socialisms  as 
there    are    Socialists.     There    are    red- 
haired  Socialists  and  black-haired  Social- 
ists    and    just     common-colored    haired 
Socialists;   multiply  these  by   the  blue- 
eyed     Socialists     and     the     brown-eyed 
Socialists  and  the  black-eyed  Socialists, 
the  tall,  the  short,  and  medium  height 
Socialists,  the  lean,  the  fat,  and  again  the 
medium    kind:    the    talkative   Socialists 
and  those  who  simply  applaud  at   the 
right  places;  the  Socialists  who  smoke  a 
pipe  and  the  Socialists  who  complain  that 
a  pipe  burns  the  tongue;  the  Socialists 
who  like  spinach,  and  the  Socialists  who 
cannot  bear  the  very  thought  of  spinach, 
and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  Socialism 
is  one  wrangling,  warring,  jangling  mass 
of    differences,    a    hopelessly    divergent 
crowd   agreed  only  upon   a  few  salient 
points  whch  I  will  not  print  here  because 
it  would  take  up  too  much  space,  at  least 
two   pages.     There  is   the   most   terrific 
row  going  on  all  the  time  between  the 
two  factions;  of  the  Impossibilists,  who 
maintain,    on    the    one    hand,    that    no 
permanent  benefit  will  result  short  of  the 
complete  establishment  of  what  they  call 
the    Co-operative    Commonwealth,    and 
hence    will    not    bother   with    trying    to- 
squeeze  out  minor  reforms  from  unwilling 
existing   governments;   and   the   Oppor- 
tunists, on  the  other  hand,  who  maintain 
that    no    permanent    benefit    will    result 
short  of  the  complete  establishment  of 
the     co-operative     commonwealth,     but 
who  think  it  is  worth  while  to  squeeze 
out  minor  reforms  from  unwilling  existing 
governments.     These    two    factions    are 
absolutely  irreconcilable,  but  they  both 
vote  the  same  ticket?     So  how  is  a  man 
to  decide  between  them? 

And  the  objections  to  the  doctrine  are 
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-vital  and  numerous.  It  is  often  urged: 
"  If  you  divided  things  up  it  would  all  be 
"back  again  where  it  is  now  before  the 
week  was  out."  But  this  is  no  reason 
for  making  a  fundamental  change  in  our 
economic  methods.  We  already  have  a 
system  which  does  that  to  as  near  per- 
fection as  can  be  expected  in  merely 
human  undertakings.  The  employers 
all  draw  from  the  banks  on  Saturdays 
large  sums  of  money  which  they  hand 
over  in  wages  to  their  employes ;  who,  in 
turn,  have  two  looks  at  it,  (1)  when 
they  get  it  and  (2)  when  they  hand  it 
over  to  their  wives  to  pay  the  week's 
bills;  they  give  it  to  the  grocers,  the 
butchers,  and  the  tradesmen  generally, 
-who  deposit  it  with  the  bankers  in  time 
ior  next  Saturday.  Why  change  a  sys- 
tem of  dividing  up  which  gets  it  all  back 
within  the  week,  anyhow? 

It  is  promised  that  Socialism  would 
destroy  the  home,  but  I  ask  how  the 
home  could  be  any  more  efficiently  de- 
stroyed than  it  is  now  when  the  mother 
and  the  girls  are  employed  in  factories, 
and  the  fathers  and  the  sons  are  scattered 
all  over  the  country  in  search  of  employ- 
ment, so  that  almost  nobody  lives  in  the 
neighborhood  where  he  was  born;  a 
system  under  which  the  monastic  virtue 
of  "  detachment  "  from  material  pos- 
sessions is  so  largely  practised  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  live 
in  furnished  rooms  and  take  their  meals 
►out,  a  still  larger  proportion  encum- 
bering themselves  with  only  one  small 
van  load  of  household  goods;  a  system 
'which  effectually  discourages  mere  boys 
and  girls  from  taking  on  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  married  state  at  the  very 
time  of  life  when  they  are  apt  to  be 
excessively  interested  in  such  matters, 
and  as  a  result  has  far  removed  from  the 
American  people  the  reproach  of  breeding 
like  rabbits,  so  that  the  "  one-child 
: family,"  and  oftener  the  "  no-child 
"family"  has  become  the  rule  —  how 
I  repeat,  could  the  pernicious  institution 
1  of  the  family  be  more  effectively  destroyed 
than  at  present? 

If  every  able-bodied  man  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  forty  were  to  be 
"productively  employed  an  average  of 
-four  hours  a  day,  three  hundred  days  a 


year,  it  is  doubtless  true  that,  by  giving 
each  man  what  he  produced  without 
deducting  anything  for  rent,  interest,  and 
profit,  each  family  would  have  an  income 
and  a  living  corresponding  to  $5,000  a 
year  nowadays.  But  if  such  a  system 
were  adopted  what  incentive  would  there 
be  for  agile  intellects  to  devise  new  and 
improved  methods  of  separating  the  fool 
from  his  money?  Who  would  carry  on 
the  operations  of  high  finance?  Who 
would  loot  the  Altons  and  the  Metro- 
politans; what  become  of  the  ingenious 
bookkeeping  of  insurance  companies? 

And  if,  as  is  proposed,  all  workers 
were  pensioned  off  when  by  reason  of  age 
or  infirmity  they  could  no  longer  work, 
what  would  become  of  the  old-fashioned 
homely  virtue  of  thrift,  of  that  self-deny- 
ing economy  which  led  a  man  to  pinch 
himself  of  what  he  really  needed  phy- 
sically and  mentally  that  he  might  lay  up 
his  hard-earned  dollars  in  the  bank,  and 
have  the  bank  suspend?  How  utterly 
saving  would  become  a  lost  art  is  well 
exemplified  wherever  the  Socialistic  ex- 
periment of  municipally  owned  water- 
works has  been  tried.  When,  under  the 
system  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
Jackson,  there  was  a  cistern  in  the  back 
yard,  the  goodman  of  the  house,  before 
he  left  his  home  to  go  to  work,  drew 
bucket  after  bucket  of  water  for  his  dear 
wife  and  filled  the  tubs  for  her  that,  she 
might  not  lack  for  water  in  his  absence. 
And  she,  for  her  part,  tried  to  see  how 
many  times  a  pan  of  water  would  do  to 
wash  her  hands  in  before  it  had  to  be 
thrown  away.  But  now  that  there  is 
water  laid  on,  to  be  had  by  the  mere 
turning  of  a  tap,  the  thoughtfulness  of 
the  husband,  the  thriftiness  of  the  wife 
in  the  matter  of  water  is  clean  done  away 
with  and  entirely  lost. 

Under  Socialism,  who  would  do  the 
dirty  work  on  election  day  east  of  the 
Bowery? 

I  could  go  on  interminably  proposing 
equally  cogent  objections  to  this  false 
doctrine,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  It  can 
never  commend  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
American  people.  Like  arithmetic,  like 
music,  like  art,  like  many  other  things 
that  I  could  mention,  it  is  exotic  to  this 
continent,  an  importation  from  the  effete 
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monarchies  of  Europe  that  cannot  endure 
our  democratic  atmosphere. 

The  Socialists  make  their  boast,  I 
understand,  that  they  will  poll  a  million 
votes  this  fall.  What  of  it?  And  if  it 
were  ten  million  votes,  or  twenty  million, 
still,  what  of  it?  Nothing  whatever. 
As  President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  has  re- 
cently pointed  out,  if  there  had  been  the 
faintest  possibility  that  universal  man- 
hood suffrage  could  ever  effect  any 
material  change  in  our  institutions,  the 
ballot  would  never  have  been  conceded 
by  the  fathers  in  their  wisdom.  Though 
every  voter  in  the  land,  though  every 
legislator,  though  the  president  and  all 
his  cabinet  were  stubbornly  in  favor  of 
Socialism,  and  five  elderly,  irremovable, 
and  unelected  gentlemen  in  black  silk 
dresses,  cut  with  a  yoke,  were  just  as 
stubbornly  opposed  to  it,  the  institu- 
tions under  which  so  many  of  us  have 
prospered  so  exceedingly,  and  so  many  of 
us  have  not  done  quite  so  well,  could  not 
be  changed  without  a  revolution,  which, 
to  the  American  of  to-day,  is  quite  as  re- 
pugnant as  it  was  to  the  fathers  of  the 
Constitution  after  they  had  got  what  they 
were  after.  It  was  perhaps  necessary  — 
at  any  rate  it  was  good  business  —  to 
indulge,  in  a  little  flapdoodle  about 
unalienable  rights  to  "  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,"  while  there  were 
chestnuts  in  the  hot  ashes,  but  after  they 
had  been  withdrawn,  and  before  the 
burnt  fingers  had  got  well,  quietly  and 
unostentatiously,  not  to  say  under  the 
hat,  they  framed  up  a  Constitution 
(having  first  shipped  that  red-headed 
fiddler  fellow  from  Virginia  safely  across 
the  water),  which  as  the  grave  Washing- 
ton put  it,  "  secured  our  lives,  our  liber- 


ties, and  our  property."  And  speaking 
about  good  business,  it  was  a  wise  play  to 
start  off  so  solemnly:  "  We  the  people 
of  the  United  States,"  a  document  which 
the  people  never  were  allowed  to  vote 
for,  and  which  never  could  have  squeezed 
through  in  the  round  world  if  they  had. 
But  it's  there  now,  thanks  be !  and  athwart 
the  pathway  of  revolutionary  Social- 
ism it  opposes  a  firm  and  changeless  wall 
of  ink  and  paper.  What?  The  rights 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness "unalienable"?  Cannot  a  free 
citizen  "  alienate  "  for  money  his  rights 
to  life?  Then  how  can  an  employer 
lawfully  buy  a  man's  life,  either  in  bulk 
or  in  instalments  of  ten  hours  each?  If 
a  man  can't  sell  his  liberty  and  his  pur- 
suit of  happiness  how  can  he  be  hired  to 
stick  at  a  tedious  but  necessary  job  of 
work?  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  a  prize  package,  but  the  Constitution 
is  the  self-sealing  can  in  which  the  wisdom 
of  the  fathers,  who  wouldn't  have  known 
what  to  do  with  an  umbrella,  that  is: 
to  come  in  out  of  the  rain,  under  it,  is 
preserved  for  us  entirely  uncontaminated 
by  the  ferment  of  the  age.  It  is  vain 
to  offer  remedies  for  an  imaginary 
ailment.  To  propose,  as  some  have  done,, 
to  avert  Socialism  by  •'  correcting  econo- 
mic evils  "  is  to  cast  out  devils  by  the 
prince  of  devils.  What  else  would  Social- 
ism do?  No.  The  best  thing  is  to  sit 
tight.  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  has  assured  us 
that  "  this  country  is  a  hell  of  a  success."' 
We  are  all  agreed  to  that,  and  only  differ 
as  to  the  proper  accenting  of  the  phrase. 
Sit  tight.  The  Red  Specter  is  a  spook. 
It  does  not  exist,  and  if  it  did  exist,  it 
would  be  unconstitutional. 
And  that  ends  it. 


Abraham  Lincoln  Keyes 


I.    THE  PRODIGAL  SON 

By  BEN  BLOW 

Illustrations  by  James  Senior  Young 


THE  fire  purred  in  the  stove,  and 
now  and  then,  when  a  sharp  blast 
rattled  the  weather-shrunk  win- 
dow sashes,  the  pipe  clicked  and  cracked 
with  upflying  sparks.  In  the  center  of  the 
room,  on  a  table,  was  a  great  lamp,  round- 
wicked,  with  a  white  glass  shade  flam- 
boyantly decorated  with  impossible  roses. 
The  lamp  radiated  a  fierce  heat. 

On  one  side  of  the  table  sat  an  old 
darky,  peering  wisely  through  round- 
glassed,  iron-bound  spectacles,  at  a  paper, 
and  as  he  read  his  lips  moved,  framing 
each  word  laboriously.  His  head  was 
crowned  with  snow-white  wool  that 
gained  in  whiteness  from  its  contrast  to 
his  dusky  skin,  and  his  old  face  was 
kindly  and  benevolent,  but  from  his  nose 
little  lines  traced  slanting  past  the  corners 
of  his  mouth  and  showed  that  determina- 
tion underlaid  his  kindliness  to  respond 
to  any  call. 

It  was  a  good  old  face.  From  the  tem- 
ples.  odd  little  isolated  whirls  of  white 
wool  ,strayed  down  and  joined  the  white 
of  his  head  to  an  equally  white  though 
thin  beard  that  kinked  into  little  curling 
tangles  and  lay  close  to  the  skin,  while 
Dver  the  wide,  straight  mouth  swept  a 
mustache,  curving  only  a  trifle  from  the 
i:angent. 

I  Holding  his  paper  over  toward  the 
ight,  the  old  darky  sat  deep  in  the  news 
)f  the  day  before.  Between  his  teeth  a 
slackened  corn-cob  pipe  simmered  and 
lummed  comfortingly  as  he  drew  deep 
)ufTs  that  curled  out  and  made  his  eyes 
larrow  and  blink,  watering  from  the 
)ungent  vapor  of  the  tobacco.  Across 
:he  table  from  him  sat  his  wife.  Fat 
ind  yellow,  younger  than  her  husband, 
)ut  still  far  past  middle  age,  she  sagged 
comfortably  from  her  shoulders,  and 
vith  half-closed  eyes  clicked  her  knitting 


needles  mechanically,  framing  up  some 
ample  socks  of  coarse  gray  wool.  Now 
and  then  her  head  drooped  forward  in  a 
half  nap,  from  which  she  jerked  herself 
guiltily  and  stole  a  glance  from  furtive 
eye  corners  to  see  if  the  old  man  had 
detected  her;  but  he,  wrapped  up  in  his 
paper,  read  on,  and  pipe  and  stove  purred 
in  consonance  like  a  tiny  kitten  and  a 
great  cat  dozing  in  some  happy  basking 
warmth. 

Of  a  sudden  the  old  man  sat  galvani- 
cally  erect,  and  a  great  puff  of  smoke  rose 
from  his  pipe,  a  cloud  of  righteous  wrath. 
He  shook  the  paper  and  held  it  far  away, 
with  eyes  focussed  doubtingly.  His  ex- 
pression changed  from  absorbed  interest 
and  hardened  into  indignation  that  made 
his  face  stern  and  deep-lined.  His  teeth 
closed  crushingly  on  his  pipestem,  which 
cracked  and  flattened  out.  Mechanically 
he  removed  the  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
faced  around  slowly,  and  bent  a  stern  gaze 
on  his  wife,  who  straightened  up  guiltily 
from  the  middle  of  a  sleepy  nod,  while 
her  knitting  needles  whirred  with  new  life. 

"  Uh  huh!  •■  said  the  old  man.  "  Uh 
huh!  Dere  it  is  in  de  paper,  so  it  mus' 
be  so. "  He  tapped  one  worn  old  finger  on 
the  offending  article.  "  Ca'line,"  he  said, 
"  lis'en  while  I  reads  it  to  vou,  an'  den 
say  dat  de  contempts  of  de  human  brain 
goes  by  any  rule.  Of  all  de  scallywags  \ 
Of  all  de  mizzuble  fyces  dat  roams  de 
worl'!  Of  all  de  projiekals  dat  hist'ry 
repeats,  de  worse  one  is  goin'  to  be  blamed 
on  us  two.  Lis'en,  woman!  Lis'en  to  me 
read  it  out  of  de  paper  where  de  whole 
town  kin  see  it  an'  cut  it  out  an'  lay  it  by 
to  come  ha'ntin'  me  wid  an'  huntin'  for 
my  job." 

His  wrath  overcame  him,  and  he  glow- 
ered speechlessly  over  his  glasses  across 
the  flood  of  light  that  streamed  from  the 
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hot  lamp  at  Caroline,  who  sat  erect, 
stiffened  into  a  bronze  statue  of  dreadful 
anticipation. 

Wrathfully  and  with  great  deliberation 
he  spread  the  paper  so  that  the  light  fell 
full  upon  it,  and  then  he  paused  impres- 
sively. "  To-day's  paper,"  he  observed 
emphatically;  "  dey  ain't  no  mistakin' 
of  dat  fac',  an'  down  here  is  de  items  I  has 
de  references  to.  Wait  till  I  git  through 
readin'  it,  Ca'line,  an'  den  if  dey  is  any 
words  comes  knockin'  against  yo'  front 
teeth,  fur  de  lan's  sake  open  yo'  mouf  an' 
let  dem  po'  out,  fur  I  is  speechless  an' 
dey  ain't  no  words  framed  up  in  de 
dickshunaries  dat  kin  express  de  con- 
tumpchusness  I  has  fur  dat  scallywag 
boy." 

He  shook  the  paper  fiercely,  spread  it 
out  again  before  him,  and  read:  "  De 
Jefferson  Club  has  established  ward 
branches  to  reach  all  Negro  Democrats. 
Las'  night,  at  a  meetin'  in  de  fo'th  ward, 
dey  wuz  a  permanent  organization  ef- 
fected wid  Dr.  C.  H.  Wilson,  president; 
John  Tobias,  vice-president;  and  Aba- 
ham  L.  Keyes,  secretary!  "  His  breath 
gave  out  with  the  last  words,  and  he 
turned  and  gazed  severely  at  the  old 
woman,  who  seemed  to  cower  under  his 
accusing  eye. 

"  Dog  rat  it!  "  he  exploded.  "  Is  dey 
anything  to  be  said  on  de  sub jick  ?  Secre- 
tary Abaham  L.  Keyes!  Dat's  all  dey  is 
to  it,  an'  de  rumors  dat  has  been  flyin'  up 
to  me  an'  limpin'  away  wid  singed  wings 
wuz  de  truf.  Dat  boy  of  ours  has  done 
crossed  de  Rubigon,  an'  lied  to  me  out 
o'  de  whole  cloth  wid  a  straight  face. 
For  some  time  I  has  been  de  subjick  of 
roastin'  by  a  lot  of  de  politicians  I  know, 
an'  some  of  dem  says  dat  dey  hears  I  is 
goin'  to  turn  Demicrat,  an'  some  niggers 
I  knows  says  to  me  dat  dey  knows  de 
boy  is  goin'  to  dem  meetin's;  but  when 
I  ast  him  about  it  he  says  dat  dem  niggers 
is  crap-shootin'  liars  an'  dat  he  wuz  safe 
from  de  machineries  of  any  demicratic 
trash,  an'  now  — "  he  folded  the  paper 
up  carefully,  laid  it  on  the  table  and 
smoothed  it  with  his  hand,  " — an'  now 
de  truf  is  out,  an'  dat  boy  is  a  Judas, 
sellin'  hisself  into  slavery  an'  betrayin'  de 
'Publican  party  for  de  free  silver  pieces  of 
de  devil.     Le'  me  think!     Le'  me  think! 


When  I  has  a  chanst  to  study  on  de  sub 
jick  mo'  maybe  I  kin  revolute  out  a  solu 
tion  to  de  matter,  but,  dog  rat  it!  Ca'line 
for  de  present  let  me  reverate  in  peace  an 
go  on  with  yo'  knittin'." 

Mechanically  he  lifted  his  pipe,  tampec 
the  cold  ashes  down,  tore  a  ribbon  of  mar 
gin  from  the  paper,  rolled  it  into  a  tin] 
tube  and  held  it  over  the  lamp's  top 
Abstractedly  he  applied  the  flame  to  th< 
pipe-bowl,  drawing  in  on  the  wheezing 
cracked  stem;  then  pinched  the  flam< 
from  the  lighter  and  threw  it  on  the  stove 
With  his  old  eyes  looking  out  from  unde 
his  glasses,  which  he  had  pushed  up  01 
his  forehead,  he  sat  unseeingly  an( 
dreamed.  The  click  of  knitting  needle 
was  the  only  sound  save  for  the  purr  o 
pipe  and  stove. 

Wrapped  up  in  misery,  he  forgot  hi 
pipe,  which  bubbled  and  grew  cold  un 
noticed.  The  old  woman  relapsed  int< 
furtive  naps  that  finally  overcame  he 
and  she  dozed  off  to  sleep  in  her  chair,  he: 
knitting  on  the  floor  fast  being  made  int< 
a  jungle  of  tangles  by  the  cat,  which  ven 
tured  from  the  warm  stove,  attracted  b] 
the  ball  of  yarn.  The  old  man's  lip: 
muttered  brokenly  in  his  troubled  revery 
and  then  of  a  sudden  he  faced  around 
saw  his  wife  asleep,  the  tangle  of  cat  am 
knitting  reveling  by  her  chair.  His  ol< 
face  softened,  and  trouble  flew  awa; 
from  him. 

"  Ca'line,"  he  said,  gently,  "  wake  up 
Ca'line;  it  sho  is  late  dis  evenin'  an'  yoi 
ought  to  go  to  bed." 

Leaning  over  he  shook  her,  and  as  sh 
gathered  her  senses  with  a  start,  the  ca 
emerged  from  under  her  chair,  stretchin; 
his  legs  lazily,  and  resumed  his  nap  in  th 
comfort  of  the  stove's  heat,  his  nos 
cuddled  by  his  fluffed-out,  flurry  tail. 

"  Fur  de  lan's  sake,"  said  the  old  wc 
man,  "  I  sho  wuz  fast  asleep.  Mos 
eleven,"  she  continued,  glancing  at  th 
clock.  "  Whoo-ee,  it's  a  good  thing  tc 
morrow  is  Sunday,  fur  we  kin  steal 
extry  hour  of  sleep  to  pay  for  this  riotry. 
Then  recurring  to  the  calamity,  she  askec 
"  Honey,  did  you  study  up  whut  yo 
wuz  a-gwine  to  do  wid  dat  boy?  " 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  in  dolorou 
negations.  "  Not  to  de  extent  of  beir 
done  wid  it,"  he  said.     "  But  I's  on  d 


CA'LINE,"  HE  SAID,    "eis'EN  WHILE  I  READS  IT  TO 
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track  of  de  solution,  an'  de  words  I  says 
to  dat  boy  is  gwine  to  cut  in  through  his 
hide  an'  burrow  inside  of  him  an'  fester 
till  he  comes  back  to  the  straight  an' 
narrow  path.  Ain't  you  got  no  senses 
left  you,  old  woman?  Why  don't  you  go 
on  to  bed  while  I  banks  up  de  fire?  " 

The  old  woman  picked  up  her  knitting, 
arose  ponderously,  and  retired,  grumbling 
at  the  dreadful  tangle,  while  the  old  darky 
banked  the  fire  with  slack,  padded  it  with 
ashes,  and  then  himself  retired  to  the  re- 
cesses of  a  huge  feather  bed  from  which 
there  soon  swelled  the  booming  of  two 
calliope  snores  that  rose  and  fell  inhar- 
moniously  and  drowned  with  Gargantuan 
discord  the  purring  of  the  cozy  cat. 


"  Ca'line!  "  the  old  man  said  in  1 
morning,  "  dis  is  one  Sunday  dat  I  is  gc 
to  miss  church.  You  kin  make  it 
yo'self,  I  spect,  ol'  woman,  while  I  J 
over  an'  holds  converses  wid  Abaha 
an'  maybe — "  he  looked  at  her  m 
teriously  —  "by  de  time  you  gits  ho 
de  tangle  will  be  onraveled  an'  de  sn 
untied,  cuz  I  has  a  way  hatched  out  ( 
will  make  dat  boy  hear  thunder  if  it  a 
de  way  I  think  it's  goin'  to  ac'.  Go 
to  church  an'  leave  me  to  deal  wid 
difficulties,  an'  if  dey  is  anybody  brii 
up  de  subjick  in  conversation  you  ] 
tell  dem  dat  de  reports  is  only  rumc 
an'  a  mighty  big  old  mountin  is  be 
growed  up  from  a  mighty  little  molehr 


II.     THE  REVELATION  OF  DUTY 


Abraham  Lincoln  Keyes,  colored, 
worked,  and  still  works,  in  a  wholesale 
shoe-house.  It  is  his  duty  to  wrestle 
mightily  with  huge  boxes  and  deliver 
them  to  draymen,  who  ship  them  to  far 
corners  of  the  world  by  fast  freight.  For 
his  labors  he  is  rewarded  by  a  salary  of 
twelve  dollars  paid  him  weekly  on  Satur- 
day evenings.  His  home  is  on  the  ground 
floor  of  a  dingy,  two-story  brick  building 
in  the  fourth  ward,  fronting  on  asphalt- 
paved  Morgan  Street.  There,  one  Decem- 
ber Sunday  morning,  he  sat  and  read 
the  paper,  while  a  somewhat  dubious 
cigar,  stuck  jauntily  between  his  teeth, 
enlivened  the  atmosphere  of  the  room. 
On  the  floor  his  six  year  old  daughter 
crooned  happily  over  a  somewhat  too 
often  mothered  dolly,  its  draggled  blond 
head  nestled  close  to  her  cheek,  contrast- 
ing with  the  chocolate  of  her  happy  face. 
A  step  sounded  on  the  back  porch  and 
the  door  opened  slowly.  The  little  girl 
gave  a  hasty  glance,  discarded  her  doll, 
pnd  leaped  forward  with  arms  wide- 
asread,  calling,   "Daddy!  Daddy!" 

Abraham  Lincoln  Keyes  dropped  his 
paper,  stood  up  with  his  teeth  clenching 
nervously  on  his  cigar,  and  confronted  his 
father.     The  old  man  stooped  and  caught 


the  little  darky  under  her  outstretcl 
arms,  tossed  her  high  above  his  head,  i 
as  she  kicked  and  screamed  shrilly  w 
delight,  cuddled  her  warm  little  ch< 
against  the  white  of  his  beard  £ 
crooned  softly,  "  Bless  yo'  little  hoi 
heart!   Granpaw's   baby,   ain't   you?' 

She  reached  out  her  arms  smothering 
and  choked  him  with  a  fond  baby  can 

"  Mawnin',    Abaham,"    said    the 
man.     "  How  does  you  seem  to  sagas 
ate    dis    fine    mawnin'?     Spec    yo'    \ 
has  gone  on  off  to  church  by  herself 
lef  you  to  tend  to  de  kitchen  stove. 

"  Mawnin',  paw,"  responded  Abrah; 
somewhat  dubiously,   for  he  feared 
uncorking  of  the  vials  of  the  old  rrn 
wrath.     "  Lan',  how  dat  baby  do  tak( 
over  her  gran'paw." 

"  Uh  huh,  dat  she  do,"  repeated  i1 
old  man,  as  he  cuddled  her  up  agaj 
him.     "  Seem  to  me  like  dat  chile  j 
my  own  fum  de  way  I  feel  tow'ds 
an'  her  gran'maw'd  steal  her  fum  you  I 
minut  if  I  said  de  word."     He  lod 
down  at  the  little  darky  fondly.     "  vl 
maybe   you   has   wrote   some   letter' 
Santy  Claus  an'  told  him  whut  you  n 
de  mos'  in  yo'  stockin'.     Tell  dadd; 
lis'  you  sent  him,  an'  le's  see  whuf 
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:hances  is  dat  he's  gwine  to  unload  a 
>ackage  at  dis  do'." 

The  little  girl  snuggled  closer  to  the  old 
nan  and  her  forehead  puckered  in 
hought.  "  I  want  some  red  mittums," 
he  said,  "  an'  some  candy. "  She  pon- 
lered  a  moment,  and  then  particularized. 
'  A  barber-pole  cane  an'  some  all-day 
tickers  an'  some  jawbreakers  an'  some 
>ringe  balls  an',  oo-ee,  a  whole  heap  of 
ed-hots,  an'  a  baby."  She  glanced  over 
it  her  doll,  which  lay  with  its  clothes  in 
lighly  improper  disorder.  "  Dat  baby 
>f  mine  is  mos'  wo'  out,  daddy,  an'  I 
rant  a  comb  an'  some  p'fumery  dat 
mells  good  an'  a  —  an'  a  buggy  fur  de 
>aby  doll." 

"  Oo-ee,  bless  de  chile!  "  said  the  old 
nan.  "  Ain't  she  inflicted  wid  de  ex- 
ravagances.  Bless  gran'paw's  little  honey 
hile,  ain't  she  got  a  big  list!  May  be 
ianty'll  stop;  but  le'  me  ast  you  one 
uischun.  Is  you  all  been  good  over  at 
is  house  ?  Answer  me  dat . "  He  turned 
n  accusing  face  toward  Abraham,  who 
[lifted  his  eyes  guiltily. 

"  Oo-ee,  daddy,  course  we's  been  good, 
in't  I,  paw?  "  and  she  choked  the  old 
lan  with  her  arms  again. 
He  patted  her  lovingly.  "  Cose  you 
,"  he  said,  "  cose  you  is,"  and  fished  a 
opper  up  from  the  depths  of  his  vest 
pcket.  "  Yere,  honey,  yere's  a  whole 
nny.  Now  you  run  on  out  in  de 
itchin  an'  play  till  I  calls  you,  cuz 
iddy  wants  to  hold  some  conversations 
id  yo'  paw.  Run  on,  honey,  an'  close 
do'  fast."  Then  he  turned  toward 
braham,  and  stiffened  into  wrath. 

Ain't    you    proud    o'    yo'    mizzuble 
If !  "  he  exclaimed.     "  Don't  you  deny 
me  no  mo'.     Las'  night  I  read  it  out 
de  paper,  you  a-settin'  dere  wid  a  ol' 
td-smellin'  Demicratic  cigar,  mos'  ap', 
yo'  mouf,  secretary  of  a  nigger  Demi- 
atic  club,  an'  you,  you  mizzuble  low- 
»wn  trash,  named  Abaham  Lincoln!" 
"  Hoi'  on!  paw,  hoi'  on!  "  said  Ab ra- 
in. "Honest  I  did  lie  to  you,  but  I  wuz 
|!  on  by  de  white   folks  who  promised 
lidat  dey'd  get  me  a  job  payin'  seventy- 
i  dollars  a  month,  an'  I  had  a  kind  of  a 
las,  dat  if  I  did  git  it  I  c'd  help  you 

sine,  an' " 

the    old     darky     erupted     promptly. 


"White  folks!  White  folks!  White  trash 
is  de  only  ones  dat's  interested  in  nigger 
Demicrats.  Don't  you  miscall  dem. 
Help  me!  Do  I  look  like  a  objick  of 
charity?  Does  you  s'pose  for  de  fractium 
of  a  eye  bat  dat  I'd  take  help  from  a 
low-down  nigger  dat  deserted  his  paw 
an'  his  maw  an'  de  'Publikin  party  an* 
Abaham  Lincoln  an'  Roosevelt,  an' 
hooked  up  wid  a  lot  of  slop-wagon 
drivers  an'  crapshooters  an'  roustabouts 
dat  ain't  got  no  home  but  de  cord  wood 
of  a  old  Mississippi  stern-wheeler,  an9 
dat  votes  widout  registerin'  as  often  as 
dey  kin  change  their  coats?  Help! 
Help  yo'self,  boy!  I  come  over  here 
to  spostulate  wid  you,  an'  tell  you  dat 
you  wants  to  move  back  to  de  'Publikin 
party  mighty  quick.  Help!  Help  mei 
Ain't  I  de  messenger  in  de  First  Inter- 
nal Revenue  District  of  de  Republikin 
state  of  Missoura,  an'  didn't  I  has  to  pass 
a  ixamination  to  get  de  job?  Ain't  I 
give  a  bond  to  hold  de  government  safe? 
Help !  When  I  has  to  crawl  in  de  dust  of 
humility  an'  ask  a  nigger  Demicrat  for 
help  I's  gwine  to  —  I's  gwine  to  —  Dog 
rat  it!  is  you  tonguetied?  Why  don't 
you  talk  ?  You  —  You  —  Judas  Isca- 
riot,  wid  yo'  silly  grin!  —  " 

Unable  to  continue,  he  sat  and  glow- 
ered at  Abraham,  and  strove  to  smother 
his  wrath. 

Abraham's  eyes  shifted  guiltily  under 
his  father's  accusing  gaze.  He  squirmed 
in  his  chair,  moistened  his  dried  lips  with 
his  tongue,  and  tried  to  speak;  but  ex- 
cuses would  not  come,  and  at  length  he 
slid  limply  to  the  edge  of  his  chair, 
dropped  the  offending  Democratic  cigar 
to  the  floor,  flung  out  his  arms  helplessly, 
with  a  gesture  of  utter  despair,  and  said : 

"  Whut  kin  I  do,  paw?  Whut  kin  I  do?" 

The  old  man  bristled  again  fiercely. 
"  Do!  "  he  roared.  "Do!  Ain't  you  cre- 
ated all  de  muss?  Ain't  you  got  de  knowl- 
edges dat  you  is  loaned  yo'self  to  de 
devil?  Do!  Whut'll  yor,  do?  Whut  kin 
you  do  but  repent  befo'  if  is  too  late. 
An'  right  here  an'  now  I's  a  gwine  to  say 
to  you  dat  at  de  nex'  meetin'  of  de 
branch  -  nigger  -  Demicratic  slop  -  wagon 
driver  Jeffersonian  Club  you  is  gwine  to 
git  up  in  public  an'  say  dat  no  self-re- 
spectin'  nigger  kin  be  a  Demicrat,  an'  dat 
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you  sees  de  errors  of  yo'  ways,  an'  dat 
while  maybe  you  is  strayed  fum  de  path 
you  did  it  widout  no  discourse  on  de 
subjick,  an'  dat  you  ain't  no  Demicrat, 
never  wuz  no  Demicrat,  an'  never  will 
be  no  Demicrat  till  you  changes  yo'  name 
from  Abaham  Linc'n  to  Jeff'son  Davis, 
an'  I'll  see  dat  you  don't  do  dat  becuz 
I'll  stomp  de  lights  out  of  you  first. 
You  hears  me  'postasizin'  you  on  what 
you  is  gwine  to  do,  an'  you  kin  follow  up 
de  precep'  I  has  laid  down.  In  case  you 
comes  to  de  c'nclusion  dat  I  has  made 
a  true  presentiment  you  kin  do  like  I 
tells  you,  but  if  you  don't  —  "  he 
straightened  himself  up  and  glowered 
menacingly  at  the  unhappy  Abraham, 
" — den  I'se  gwine  to  feel  called  on  to  do 
somethin',  an'  what  dat'll  be  let  de  time 
hide  till  de  'casion  arises.  If  you  ain't  a 
man  try  an'  ac'  like  one,  ur  else  yo'  paw 
is  gwine  to  carry  out  de  plans  he's 
mapped  out,  an'  den — -an'  den  —  " 
He  looked  at  him  contemptuously. 
"  Aw,  set  up!  You  is  slimped  down  like 
yo'  backbone  wuz  made  o'  lard." 

His  manner  changed.  He  walked  over 
to  the  kitchen  door,  opened  it  softly,  and 
peeped  in.  "  Oo-ee,"  he  said,  gently. 
"  Oo-ee,  bless  dat  baby  o'  daddy's! 
Ol'  Santy  is  done  got  de  letters  an'  just 
you  wait  fur  de  ringin'  of  de  sleighbells 
an'  de  trompin'  of  de  reindeer,  cuz  he  sho 
is  gwine  to  stop."  He  hoisted  the  little 
darky  to  his  shoulder,  where  she  perched, 
monkey-like,  clinging  to  his  white  wool. 
"  Daddy's  ben  a-holdin'  business  con- 
versations wid  yo'  paw,  honey,"  he  ex- 
plained, "  an'  it's  about  time  he  wuz 
a-goin'  on  back  home.  Good  by,  honey 
chile  —  "he  folded  her  in  a  close  embrace, 
—"daddy's  a-goin'.  Good  by,  Abaham. 
De  nex'  meetin'  is  de  time  fur  you  to 
redeem  yo'sef  from  bein'  pawned  to  de 
devil ;  try  an'  be  a  man." 

He  clapped  his  hat  on  firmly  and 
marched  off  down  the  street,  carrying  his 
seventy-odd  years  lightly,  like  the  strong 
old  soldier  that  he  was.  The  baby  re- 
sumed her  draggled  dolly;  quiet  but  not 
peace  settled  on  the  room,  and  Abraham 
dejectedly  picked  up  his  reviled  cigar, 
relit  it,  and  puffed  faintly  and  miserably 
as  he  recalled  the  outpourings  of  the  vials 
of  his  father's  wrath. 


The  old  man  walked^  home  with  his 
head  held  high  and  an  expression  on  his 
face  that  boded  ill  for  Abraham.  In  the 
kitchen  his  wife  was  preparing  the  Sun- 
day dinner,  and  as  he  came  in  she  looked 
up  questioningly.  "  Did  you  have  yo' 
say  out  to  de  boy,  'Lisha?  "  she  asked. 
"  Spec  maybe  dat  quischun  is  widout 
necessity,  but,  like  you  says  dey  would, 
some  of  de  folks  at  church  ast  me  how 
come  did  you  let  Abaham  mingle  wid  de 
Demicrats?  " 

"  What's  de  'sponse  you  made  dem 
niggers?  "  snapped  the  old  man. 

"  Who,  me?  I  tol'  dem,  like  you  says, 
dat  a  mountin  wuz  bein'  created  up  from 
a  puffball  an'  dat  when  you  stepped  on 
it  dey  wouldn't  be  nothin'  left  but  smoke." 
She  laughed.  "  An'  I  spec  dat  sayin'  wuz 
no  mo'  dan  de  truf.  Oo-ee,  I'll  bet  dat 
Abaham  knows  dey  has  been  a  shakin' 
of  dry  bones  at  his  house.  What  did  you 
say  to  him,  honey?  " 

The  old  man  resumed  his  wrathful  ex- 
pression. "  listen  to  de  ixcuses  he  had 
framed  up  for  me,"  he  said.  "  When  I 
'proached  him  he  says  dat  he  wuz  led  on 
to  backslide  by  de  promise  of  a  seventy-fi' 
dollar  job,  an'  dat  in  case  he  got  it  he  c'd 
help  me  some.  He'p  me!  Us!  As  if  we 
wuz  objicks  of  charity!  Does  dis  yere 
house  bear  any  similitude  to  de  'bode  of 
poverty?  Oo  —  !  "  Words  failed  him; 
he  knew  none  to  fit  his  needs. 

The  old  woman  laughed.  "  Did  you 
hop  on  him  den,  honey?  "  she  inquired. 

"  Hop  on  him!  Did  I!  Ast  him  did  I. 
When  I  come  away  he  wuz  shiverin'  like 
one  o'  dese  yere  bald  Mixikin  fyces  on  as 
frosty  mornin',  an'  de  next  meetin'  of  dat 
contumpchus  gang  of  nigger  Demicrats  is 
gwine  to  see  de  secretary  resign.  If  he] 
don't  —  If  he  don't  —  "  He  paused,  with| 
wrath  choking  him,  and  then  spoke, 
solemnly  and  impressively,  with  an  in- 
terval between  each  word : 

"  If  —  he  —  don't  —  I'se  —  gwine 
over  —  to  —  his  —  house  — •  an'  —  peel  — 
de  —  skin  —  off  —  of  —  him  —  in  —  big 
—  flakes  —  an'  —  rub  —  salt  —  hi- 
de —  rawness  — .  You  knows  dat  fun 
sun-up  to  night  I  has  tol'  dat  boy  dat  ont 
pol'tician  wuz  as  much  as  any  self] 
'spectin'  po'  fam'ly  could  stan' ;  anl 
when  de  influences  dat  I  raised  up  fol 
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him  got  him  dat  job  at  de  Brown's  Shoe 
Company,  I  says  to  myse'f  dat  he  wuz 
safe;  but  de  devil  works  fuscated  in  dark- 
ness an'  now  de  duty  of  leadin'  dat  boy 
back  to  de  fol'  rests  on  me,  an'  when  I 
chops  you  know  de  chips  fly  far." 

"  Uh  huh,"  said  the  old  woman.  "  Uh 
huh,  deed  dey  does,  'Lisha,  an'  de  folks  at 
church  said  dat  it  wuz  de  ginrul  opinions 
dat  de  boy  ain't  held  no  consultations 
wid  you  before  he  jumped  de  paths  of 
sobriety  an'  mingled  wid  de  Demicrats, 
so  don't  you  be  cas'  down,  honey.  Dey 
ain't  no  one  blames  you ." 

The  old  man  snorted.  "  Cose  dey  don't 
blame  me.  I  has  de  riputations  dat  I  has 
built  up  fur  mo'  dan  forty  years.  'Tain't 
a  quischun  of  blame  wid  me,  it's  de  pre- 
sentiment of  duty,  an'  de  man  dat  'fuses 
to  do  de  dictates  of  his  conscience  is  a  po' 
wishy-washy  thing  dat  ain't  fit  to  hang  a 
linen  duster  on.  Everything's  gwine  to 
ravel  out  right  in  de  end,  Ca'line.  After 
de  night  comes  de  day,  an'  dey  ain't  no 
cloud  kin  fuscate  de  sun  for  long;  but  de 
shadduh  is  on  dis  house  now,  an'  dat 
boy  has  laid  me  open  to  a  heap  of  roastin' 
from  my  friends." 

"  Whut's  gwine  to  be  de  greetin'  I'm 
a-goin'  to  git  when  I  go  down  to  de  office 
in  de  mawnin'  ?  Ain't  de  folks  down  dere 
gwine  to  'cuse  me  of  playin'   bof  ends 


against  de  middle?  But  "  —  he  paused 
and  drew  himself  up  proudly,  — "  I'se 
gwine  to  take  it  wid  de  proper  humility  or 
spirits,  cuz  dey  ain't  a  one  of  de  boys  dat 
would  n't  git  out  an'  raise  some  mighty 
curious  disturbances  if  dey  wuz  any 
attack  made  on  my  job.  Hurry  up, 
honey.  De  exercises  I  has  had  dis 
mawnin'  has  put  a  edge  on  my  hungry 
feelin's,  an'  dat  po'k  roas'  an'  yams 
makes  my  mouf  watery  for  a  tas'e." 

The  old  woman  bustled  around  obedi- 
ently, and  when  she  had  placed  the  last 
steaming  dish  on  the  tiny  deal  table, 
draped  in  honor  of  the  day  with  a  red 
cloth,  she  wiped  her  hands  dry  and  gave 
a  grunt  of  relief. 

"  Come  on,  eld  man,"  she  said;  "  le's 
eat." 

They  seated  themselves.  The  old  man 
bowed  his  head  reverently  and  besought 
grace  for  the  food,  giving  simple  thanks 
for  the  bounty,  and  then  with  a  red  nap- 
kin tucked  high  in  his  collar  to  save  his 
Sunday  clothes  from  any  contamination, 
holding  his  knife  and  fork  poised  for  the 
onslaught,  he  looked  at  the  pork  roast 
with  its  gravy-soaked  yams,  and  a  smile 
was  born  on  his  old  face  that  widened 
into  a  great,  ivorv-displaying  grin. 

"  Whoo!  "  he  said.  ""Ca'line,  didn't  I 
always  said  you  wuz  a  nachul-bawn  cook !" 


III.     THE  WAGES  OF  SIN 


On  Sunday  afternoons  it  was,  and  is 
yet,  the  custom  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Keyes 
to  visit  the  old  folks,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  little  daughter.  These  visits  are 
unending  delights  to  the  little  girl,  for 
the  old  darkeys  renew  their  youth  in  her 
presence,  and  there  is  always  an  orange 
or  banana  hidden,  for  her  to  hunt,  in 
devious,  perfectly  well-known  places  of 
concealment.  And  then  there  is  romp- 
ing, with  the  old  man  in  the  role  of  a  very 
fierce  bear,  presumably  polar;  for  his 
white  wool,  appropriate  to  that  species, 
peeps  out  from  concealing  dens  of  furni- 
ture, and  low-toned  growls  come  from  his 
srreat  chest. 


When  the  little  girl  goes  home  the  hand 
that  she  waves  back  always  holds  a 
tightly  clutched  bright  penny  with  its 
talismanic  power  of  conjuring  up  "  hard 
balls  "  or  innumerable  "  hot-drops,"  and 
far  down  the  street  she  twists  her  head 
backwards  and  her  little  dark  face  lights 
up  into  a  veritable  sunbeam  as  she  cries 
out  shrilly,  "  Las'  look!  Las'  look, 
daddy,"  and  hides  her  face,  peeping  back 
at  him  from  the  folds  of  her  mother's 
skirts. 

When  the  old  darkeys  had  finished  their 
contemplation  of  the  roast  and  yams  and 
the  table  bore  evidences  of  recent  and 
devastating  disturbance  the  old  woman 
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got  up  and  bustled  around,  cleaning  up 
the  dishes.  The  floor  creaked  under  her 
as  she  moved  to  and  fro,  and  the  cat 
emerged  from  behind  the  stove  and 
rubbed  against  the  old  man's  leg  with 
arched  back  and  perpendicular  tail, 
purring  seductively,  and  at  brief  intervals 
voicing  an  impatient,  pleading  "  meow." 

The  old  man  bent  and  stroked  the  furry, 
arching  spine.  "  Dog  rat  you,  Tommy," 
he  said,  "  if  I  hadn't  seen  you,  wid  my 
own  eyes,  wrasslin'  wid  big  ol'  alley  rats 
I'd  say  you  wuz  one  of  these  yere  sooner 
cats,  de  kind  dat'd  sooner  eat  from  a 
garbage  bucket  dan  provide  dere  livin' 
wid  dere  own  claws.  Yere  you  is, 
Tommy,"  and  he  handed  him  an  ample 
bit  of  the  roast. 

The  cat  seized  it  with  fluffed  tail  and 
watchful  eyes,  in  deference  to  some  far 
ancestry  that  knew  the  need  of  the  wild, 
and  retired  to  his  place  back  of  the  stove, 
where  he  devoured  it,  growling  with 
savage  lust.  Taking  up  his  pipe  the  old 
man  filled  it  and  drew  deeply,  to  start  it 
burning  well.  There  was  a  wheeze  to 
the  stem  and  little  smoke.  Grumbling, 
he  removed  it  from  his  mouth. 

"  All  mawnin'  dis  pipe  has  been  mis- 
behavin'  an'  talkin'  back  to  me,"  he  said, 
glancing  at  the  stem.  "  Why  shouldn't 
it?  What  it  needs  is  a  new  cane  in  it! 
Han'  me  one  of  dem  fum  de  chimbly- 
piece,  Ca'line,  till  I  fix  dis  old  cob  so's  I 
kin  smoke  in  peace  an'  comfort  wid  good 
results." 

He  trimmed  the  stem  carefully,  fitted 
it  to  the  blackened  cob  bowl,  applied  a 
match  and  leaned  back,  puffing  out  the 
smoke  in  great  volumes  that  made  him 
blink  with  smarting  eyes  as  he  glanced 
up  at  the  octagonal,  wood-framed  clock 
that  ticked  noisily  in  register  of  the 
fleeting  seconds.  The  comfort  of  the  pork 
roast  and  yams,  coupled  with  the 
soothing  of  his  after-dinner  pipe  made 
him  drowse  off  into  a  dalf-doze,  and  when 
a  knock  came  at  the  door  he  gathered 
himself  into  wakefulness  rather  guiltily. 

"  Come  on  in,"  he  called,  watching  the 
door  with  expectant  eyes. 

There  was  a  swift  rush  of  child's  foot- 
steps, and  a  glad  child's  voice  called, 
"  Daddy!  Daddy!" 

The  old  man  caught  his  little  grand- 


child as  she  leaped,  caught  her  securely 
in  the  crook  of  one  arm,  and  arose,  reach- 
ing out  his  hand  to  her  mother. 

"  Howdy,  Mandy?  "  he  said.  "  We 
wuz  ixpectin'  you  an'  de  baby.  Abaham 
an'  me  had  a  talk  dis  mawnin',  an'  I  can't 
hardly  say  dat  I  ixpected  he'd  be  over 
dis  afternoon." 

He  set  the  little  girl  down,  patting  her 
gently,  and  laid  one  hand  affectionately 
on  Mandy' s  arm.  "  Go  on  in  de  nex' 
room,  Mandy,  you  an'  de  baby,  wid 
gran'maw;  she's  in  dere  an'  done  got  de 
dishes  dry.  Me  an'  Abaham  '11  stay  out 
yere  an'  talk  while  I  burns  dis  pipe-load 
out.  Shut  de  do',  baby.  Gran'paw'll 
be  in  dere  befo'  you  kin  bat  yo'  little  eyes 
a  dozen  times." 

Then  he  faced  Abraham  and  remarked, 
coldly,  "  You  sho  has  got  yo'  gall." 

"  What's  de  matter,  paw?  "  inquired 
Abraham,  twisting  his  hat  nervously. 
"  Any  thin'  mo'  come  up?  " 

The  old  man  stiffened  into  anger  grad- 
ually. "  Mo'?  "  he  asked,  with  wrinkled 
forehead  and  down-drawn  brows.  "  How 
kin  dey  be  anything  mo'?  Don't  you 
make  no  'tempts  to  set  down  in  my  house! 
We  kin  have  our  say  out  standin'  up. 
Ain't  whut  I  said  dis  mawnin'  took  root 
yet?  "     He  paused  for  the  reply. 

Abraham  shifted  miserably  from  one 
foot  to  the  other.  "  It  sho  is,  paw,"  was 
his  response.  "  I  's  made  up  a  letter  dat 
I's  gwine  to  write,  containin'  my  resigna- 
tion. I's  done  wid  dem  niggers ;  de  words 
you  says  dis  mawnin'  give  me  light." 

The  old  man  towered  indignantly, 
seeming  to  increase  his  stature  whole 
inches.  "  Letter!  "  he  thundered.  "Who 
said  letter?  Boy,  you  walked  into  de  pit-! 
falls  of  de  devil  widout  no  letter;  you  mus' 
walk  out  of  dem  widout  no  letter.  Does 
you  see  dat  do'?  Open  it  an'  go  home, 
fur  if  you  has  a  opinion  dat  dis  house  is 
free  to  any  mizzuble  Demicratic  niggei 
trash  you  mus'  disabuse  dat  idea  froir 
yo'  mind.  I's  gwine  to  say  to  Mand) 
an'  de  baby  dat  you  furgot  a  ingagemint 
an'  I's  gwine  to  say  to  you,  pack  yo'se 
up,  you  mizzuble  companion  of  slop! 
wagon  drivers,  an'  move  yo'sef  fum  di: 
house,  an'  don't  you  never  carry  yo'  fad 
up  to  darken  dis  do'  till  you  has  lifted  u] 
yo'   voice   an'   disowned   vo'   scandaloul 
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actions  an'  redeemed  yo'sef  fum  de 
machineries  of  de  devil. 

"  Dis  is  talk,  but  you  better  git  befo'  it 
changes  to  movement.  Dey  ain't  never 
been  no  backslider  in  my  fambly;  dey 
ain't  no  backslider  in  my  fambly  now,  and 
ley  ain't  never  goin'  to  be  no  backslider  in 
my  fambly,  cuz  I  casts  you  out !  Go  lay 
in  de  husks,  if  you  wants  to,  or  come 
back  here  wid  clean  hands  an'  yo'  mouf 
clean  an'  free  from  false  idols." 

He  walked  over  to  the  door  and  held  it 
wide  open.  "  De  way  is  open!  "  he  said, 
and  waved  his  hand,  while  his  eyes 
flamed.  "  De  way  is  open !  Depart!  Go 
home  an'  meditate  on  de  wages  of  sin, 
cuz  I  can't  hold  in  much  longer;  you  has 
de  word!  " 

Abraham  slid  past  the  old  man  and 
paused  outside  the  door,  turning  back  a 
face  abject  andj  miserable  that  framed 
pleading  eyes. 

"  Paw,"  he  said,  imploringly,  "  paw 
I " 

"  I  got  no  words  for  you,"  said  the  old 
man.  "  Dem  dat  has  truck  wid  Judas  is 
Judas's  kind." 

The  door  slammed,  and  Abraham  went 
off  down  the  street  dejectedly,  his  head 
hung,  finding  that  sin  pays  its  wages 
promptly  and  that  in  them  is  the  anguish 
of  death.  The  old  man  smoothed  his 
ruffled  feathers  and  walked  over  to  the 
door  that  led  into  the  next  room.  With 
his  ear  close  to  it  he  stood  and  listened, 
while  the  last  trace  of  wrath  faded  from 
his  face  and  a  smile  blossomed  as  he 
heard  the  shrilling  of  a  childish  voice. 
He  opened  the  door  and  walked  in,  and, 
replying  to  inquiring  glances,  said  simply 
and  truthfully : 


"  Abaham  'membered  that  he'd  forgot 
somethin',  an'  he  had  to  go  on  back  home; 
but  ne'  mind,  Mandy,  I'll  be  de  escorts 
fur  you  an'  de  baby."  Stooping,  he  held 
out  inviting  arms. 

"  Come  a-runnin',  baby.  Daddy's 
waitin',  bless  yo'  little  heart." 

He  seized  the  little  form  that  flashed  to 
him  and  tossed  it  high,  while  the  child 
voiced  her  pleasure  with  shrill  screaming, 
and  kicked  and  struggled,  trying  to  reach 
the  old  man's  neck  with  loving  little  arms. 
Then  there  was  "  bear  "  and  ferocious 
growlings,  and  the  hidden  banana  came  to 
light  after  much  woful  searching  and  was 
devoured  for  a  hard  white  bone. 

The  old  woman  and  the  young  one 
talked,  but  the  subject  of  Abraham's 
backsliding  was  not  touched  on,  and 
when  the  early  dusk  of  December  shad- 
owed the  room  the  visit  ended,  and  the 
old  man  went  with  them  down  the  street, 
the  child  clinging  to  his  strong  old  hand 
with  both  her  little  ones,  hopping  pro- 
digiously over  gutters  and  shrilling  her 
happiness  in  gleeful  screams. 

At  the  entrance  of  their  home  the  old 
darky  left  them,  while  from  the  crack 
between  door  and  sill  a  little  face  peeped 
out,  calling:  "  Las'  look!  Las'  look, 
daddy!" 

He  turned  backward,  his  face  illumined, 
and  waved  his  hand,  and  when  he  turned 
again  homewards  his  lips  moved  and  his 
old  head  nodded  devoutly. 

"  Bless  God  fur  dat  gran'chile,"  he  said. 
"  She's  de  bes'  gif  ever  give  me,  an'  de 
jewels  of  great  price  comes  to  me  wid  de 
love  of  her  little  heart." 

Like  all  old-time  darkeys,  it  was  his 
habit  to  speak  his  thoughts  aloud. 


IV.    THE  TORMENTOR 


The  business  hours  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Office  in  the  First  Missouri 
District  are  from  nine  until  four-thirty, 
but  it  is  the  duty  of  that  attache  officially 
designated  as  messenger  to  arrive  early, 
dust  all  desks,  empty  waste-paper  baskets, 


distribute  the  morning's  mail,  and  see 
that  fresh  ink  is  in  all  inkwells.  These 
are  selected  details  from  the  manifold 
duties  that  keep  him  busy  all  day. 

His  position  comes  under  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Act,  and  he  is  therefore  safe  from 
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political  interference;  but,  being  an  old- 
time  darky,  he  is  consistently  Republican, 
and  in  times  of  Republican  victory  he  is 
closely  associated  with  party  workers 
who  share  the  spoils  of  reward  for  parti- 
san work.  Thus,  as  a  usual  thing,  with 
the  aptitude  of  the  darky  to  absorb  vast 
wisdom,  he  accumulates  great  knowledge 
and  lays  it  by  for  production  in  time  of 
need.  He  is  also  required  to  give  a  bond 
to  hold  the  government  safe  from  loss, 
for  much  of  the  mail  he  handles  contains 
money,  and  money  must  be  handled  with 
careful,  faithful  hands. 

The  messenger  in  the  First  Missouri 
District  is  an  old  darky,  a  bit  of  flotsam 
cast  North  by  war  waves.  Aristocratic 
to  his  last  nerve  fiber,  he  comes,  as  he 
says,  from  folks  that  were  folks  in  the  old 
days  "  befo'  de  wah,"  and  the  name  he 
bears  is  their  name, —  Keyes  —  no  middle 
name  that  he  knows  of,  just  plain  Elisha 
Keyes.  His  age  is  a  mystery.  He  was  a 
man  during  war  times,  the  genesis  from 
which  the  old  darky  of  to-day  dates, — 
and  he  drifts  back  to  the  old  times,  keeps 
fresh  the  faces  of  the  old  people,  and  his 
heart  goes  out  to  his  old  master  across 
the  grave. 

On  Monday  morning  the  messenger  of 
the  First  Missouri  District  walked  into  the 
office  early,  bundled  and  swathed  in  many 
comfortable  wrappings,  for  the  morning 
air  was  fresh  and  a  bit  frosty.  Pulled 
down  over  his  ears  was  the  thick  cap  that 
he  evolves  when  the  thermometer  is  close 
to  zero,  and,  under  one  arm,  hugged 
reverently,  was  the  morning  mail.  He 
drew  out  the  slide  of  the  chief  clerk's 
desk  and  placed  his  letters  there,  glanced 
at  the  clock,  and  registered  the  time  of 
his  arrival;  then  dwindled  into  his  cus- 
tomary proportions  as  layer  after  layer  of 
warm  clothing  was  peeled  off  and  hung  up. 

"  Whoo!  "  he  said,  addressing  no  one  in 
particular,  for  there  was  no  one  to  speak 
to.  "  Whoo!  Dat  sho  is  one  big  ol' 
Monday's  mail." 

With  gravity,  and  very  slowly,  he 
separated  personal  letters  from  office 
correspondence,  distributed  the  letters  to 
await  the  arrival  of  their  owners,  and  then 
busied  himself  with  the  various  duties 
incident  to  the  resumption  of  business 
after  the  day  of  rest.     As  the  hour  drew 


close  to  nine  the  various  employees  came 
dropping  in,  and  to  each  one  he  gave  the 
greeting  that  was  his  meed;  for  he  has 
manners  and  is  proud  of  them,  and  is 
never  so  happy  as  when  the  opportunity 
to  display  them  is  vouchsafed  to  him. 
With  his  friends  he  is  respectfully  inti- 
mate, but  with  those  of  whom  he  is  in 
the  slightest  unceitain  his  manner  is 
grandiloquently  dignified,  and  marked 
with  all  the  exaggerated  courtesy  that 
he  can  assume. 

As  he  busied  himself  about  the  office 
there  was  a  trace  of  worry  in  his  manner, 
and  he  shook  his  head  occasionally,  mut- 
tering, "  Sho!  Sho!  "  But  when  the 
subject  of  his  uneasiness  rose  up  and  con- 
fronted him  he  gathered  himself  into 
dignified  nonchalance  and  made  grave 
response. 

"  Uh  huh,  what  you  seen  in  de  papers 
wuz  de  truf .  Dat  boy  of  mine  sholy  did 
mix  up  wid  de  Demicrats  an'  he  done  de 
mixin'  on  his  own  'sponsibility,  widout 
me  bein'  anyways  c'ntaminated  by  de 
matter;  but  I's  a-sayin'  now  dat  de 
change  is  only  'temporaneous  an'  won't 
las'." 

He  was  troubled.  Being  well  liked,  he 
was  well  teased,  and  when  the  day's  work 
was  over  he  walked  up  to  the  desk  where 
his  chief  tormentor  was  seated,  rested  his 
hand  on  one  corner  of  the  flat  expanse  of 
green  baize,  and  inquired,  solemnly: 

"  Mr.  William,  how  kin  I  help  myself 
'bout  dat  boy's  doin's?  I  ain't  none  to 
blame.  Does  you  spec  anybody  has 
doubts  about  my  m'rality?  "  The  ex- 
pression on  his  face  was  one  of  pained 
doubt. 

"  All  dis  day  I  ain't  heard  nothin'  else 
but  nigger  Jeff'son  Club,  an'  is  I  got  de 
Demicra tic  button  on,  an'  hones',  my  ol' 
soul  is  torn  wide  open  and  bleedin'  wid 
distress  in  de  fear  dat  somebody'll  blame 
me  fur  de  doin's  of  dat  rapscallionly 
Abaham." 

Mr.  Williams  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  laughed.  Through  a  haze  of  cigar 
smoke  he  looked  up  at  the  old  darky  with 
mischievous  eyes. 

"  How  old  is  that  rapscallionly  Abra- 
ham? "  he  inquired,  with  a  semblance  of 
much  interest. 

"  Old  enough  to  know  better  dan  to 
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pesticate  wid  trash,"  was  the  prompt 
response.  Then,  after  a  pause,  "  What 
you  ask  dat  quischun  for,  Mr.  William?  " 
There  was  a  suspicious  bristling  accom- 
panied the  inquiry. 

Mr.  William  laughed  again.  "  Oh, 
I  just  thought  that  maybe  if  you'd  beat 
him  he'd  see  the  error  of  his  ways  and  — " 

The  old  darky  interrupted  with  a  snort : 
"  How  ol'  is  he!  How  ol'  is  he!  How 
kin  dat  make  any  diffunce  how  ol'  he  is? 
Dat  ain't  de  quischun.  Ain't  he  my  boy 
till  I  dies?  Strap!  I  has  it  in  my  mind  to 
beat  him  wid  a  cane  if  de  necessities 
arises;  an'  I  sho  will  do  it;  but  you  knows, 
Mr.  William,  I  likes  you,  an'  if  de  fool 
actions  of  dat  nigger  gets  me  into  hot 
water  you  mus'  rise  up  in  my  behalf." 

He  stood  looking  pleadingly.  "  Hones', 
Mr.  William,"  he  said,  "  you  'member 
how  I  took  on  when  I  found  yo'  maw  was 
related  to  de  Alabama  Keyeses,  an'  fum 
dat  day  to  dis  you  ain't  done  nothin'  but 
make  it  yo'  special  duty  to  conjure  up 
devilment  fur  to  worry  me;  but  " —  he 
looked  at  him  confidently,  "  if  dey  wuz 
any  trouble  poked  up  its  head  at  me  like  a 
milk  snake  fum  de  high  grass  de  fus  one  to 
git  up'd  be  you,  an'  I  don't  mind  yo' 
devillin'  while  I  knows  dat,  cuz  you  is 
my  frien'." 

A  half-hearted  smile  flickered  over  his 
face.  "  Uh  huh,  inside  of  you  is  de  feelin' 
dat  you  mus'  keep  de  ol'  man  stirred  up  all 
de  time  by  pokin'  fun  at  him,  but  you  sho 
is  my  frien'.  I  b'longed  to  de  same  fambly 
yo'  maw  come  fum,  an'dem  folkses  held  to 
dere  own  through  fat  an'  lean,  an'  you  is 
like  dem,  an'  I  knows,"  he  nodded  em- 
phatically, "  I  knows  you  is  gwine  to 
stick  wid  me  an'  uphol'  me  in  time  of 
need." 

He  turned  as  if  to  leave,  but  Mr. 
William  reached  into  his  pocket  and  pro- 
duced a  huge  cigar.  '.'  You  seem  to  be  a 
trifle  neurasthenic,"  he  said,  comfort- 
ingly. "  Here,  light  this  and  tell  me  how 
you  account  for  Abraham's  departure 
from  the  path  of  virtue.  Sit  down  in 
your  chair  over  there,  and  I  promise  to 
listen  reverently  and  not  to  interrupt 
the  revelation  about  to  be."  He  leaned 
back  and  settled  himself  comfortably  in 
his  chair. 

The  old  darky  seated  himself,  and  there 


was  a  shade  of  the  dubious  in  his  ex- 
pression. "  De  meanin'  is  you  wants  me 
to  talk,"  he  said.  "  I  could  see  it  comin'. 
Some  o'  dese  times  you  is  gwine  to  write 
me  up  in  de  papers,  an'  den  —  an'  den  - 
I  sho  will  be  an  objick,  hel'  up  to  ridick'- 
lousness,  for  all  time." 

His  tormentor  smiled  at  him  through 
puffs  of  cigar  smoke,  and  swung  his  legs  in 
keen  enjoyment  of  the  old  darky's  dis- 
course. Young  and  clean-featured,  there 
were  little  wrinkles  at  eye  and  mouth 
corners  that  said  the  world  weighed 
lightly  upon  him ;  but  deep  in  his  eyes  was 
an  honest  affection  for  the  old  man,  who 
knew  it,  and  bore  with  his  teasing  and 
treated  him  with  familiar  deference  on 
that  account. 

The  desk  at  which  he  was  seated  was  a 
huge,  green-baized  one  of  the  type  so  fre- 
quently seen  in  government  offices,  and  so^ 
ample  to  house  the  red  tape  of  depart- 
mental work.  The  chair  creaked  a 
little  as  he  swung  his  legs,  and  he  waved 
one  hand  encouragingly.  "  Go  on!  " 
he  said.  "Proceed!  Ululate!  I'll  listen 
till  I  have  to  weep,  and  then " 

"  Lis'en!  "  exploded  the  old  darky. 
"  Lis'en!  Ain't  you  de  one  dat's  askin 
me  to  talk?  " 

With  great  deliberation  he  struck  a 
match,  applied  it  to  his  cigar,  and  bodily 
swallowed  the  first  puff.  Then  he  re- 
moved the  roll  of  tobacco  from  between 
his  teeth.  "  Oo-ee,"  he  said,  raptly: 
"  smells  like  de  incenses  of  de  ancients," 
and  he  looked  at  it  with  reverent  regard. 

He  raised  it  again  and  absorbed  another 
huge  draw,  then  remembered  himself 
suddenly,  and  sat  bolt  upright.  "  Whut 
wuz  I  a-settin'  out  to  say?  "  he  inquired. 
"  Seem  to  me  you  ast  me  some  quschun 
when  you  give  me  dis  seegyar  an'  tol'  to 
norrate  de  answer  to  it.     Whut  wuz  de 

He  had   re- 
was  himself 


and 


subjick  of  yo'   in-quiry! 
gained  his  own  spirits 
teasing. 

Mr.  William  leaned  back  and  looked  at 
him  with  quizzical  eyes.  "  I  did  think," 
he  said,  "  that  an  aged  and  eminently 
respectable  colored  person  in  this  vicinity 
had  troubles  for  sale  a  moment  ago,  but 
that  cigar  seems  to  have  hoodooed  them;" 
then  he  laughed  outright. 

The  old   man   stiffened.     "  Hoodoo!  '* 
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he  said.  "  Who  said  hoodoo?  But  who- 
ever said  it  said  de  truf,  cuz  dis  seegyar 
has  raised  me  up  an'  I  ain't  got  no 
troubles.  All  de  troubles  dat  I  knows  of 
is  flyin'  around  dat  Abaham,  waitin'  fur 
de  roostin'  time,  an'  if  he  don't  ac'  by  de 
rules  I  has  laid  down  fur  him,  an'  ac' 
quick,  I's  gwine  to  'dopt  yo'  suggestion 
an'  take  dat  hick'ry  cane  o'  mine  an' 
nachully  whale  de  dust  out  of  him  like 
lie  wuz  a  rag  carpet  dat'd  been  on  de 
flo'  fur  ten  years.  Laughin',  is  you? 
Dat's  whut  you  been  a'layin'  furr  to  set 
me  off  makin'  a  old  white-whiskered 
monkey  of  myself,  an'  den  you  laughs." 

Sputtering  indignantly,  he  knocked 
ashes  and  embers  from  his  cigar,  blew 
through  it  to  make  sure  that  there  was  no 
trace  of  fire  left,  then  wrapped  it  carefully 
in  newspaper,  hid  it  in  his  coat  pocket, 
and  stood  up. 

"  Who  gets  de  best  dis  time?  '  he 
asked,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  "  Mr. 
William,  you  is  stuffed  so  full  of  de  devil 
dat  I  kin  see  de  shine  of  it  in  yo'  face,  an' 
I's  gwine  to  remove  myse'f  fum  yo' 
presence  befo'  you  raises  up  any  mo' 
torments;  an'  dis  evenin'  dat  tom-cat  at 
my  house  is  gwine  to  sneeze  when  he 
smells  de  p'fumery  of  dis  seegyar,  cuz 
he  ain't  used  to  |de  |fumigators  of  dese 
high-price,  green-speckle  wrappers  like 
dis  has."  He  wound  his  muffler  about 
his  neck  tightly,  climbed  into  his  over- 
coat, and  stood  with  his  arms  laden  with 
the  day's  correspondence,  which  it  is  his 
duty  to  post. 

"  Good  night,  Mr.  William,"  he  said, 
and  turned  away;  but  when  he  reached 
the  door  he  turned  again,  trying  to  look 
■severe.  The  attempt  was  a  failure,  and 
when  he  spoke  there  was  the  tone  and 
timber  in  his  voice  that  a  woman's  voice 
has  in  it  when  she  speaks  to  all  little 
children  and  those  grown-ups  that  she 
loves. 

"  Hones',  Mr.  William,"  he  said,  "  you 
does  plague  me  mos'  too  much  sometimes, 
but  I  can't  he'p  fum  likin'  you  anyway, 
cuz  you  comes  fum  my  own  people,  an' 
you  ain't  so  very  bad.  Goodnight."  He 
closed  the  door  gently  and  was  gone. 

Mr.  William  swung  around  to  his  desk, 
arranged  the  frayed  ends  of  his  day's 
work  so  he  could  grasp  it  comprehensively 


in  the  morning,  and  then  got  up  and  left 
the  office  deserted.  His  eyes  were  still 
smiling  and  he  whistled  cheerfully  as  he 
walked  down  the  hall,  his  alert  bearing 
evidencing  the  vitality  from  whence  his 
spirits  came. 

For  several  days  the  old  darky  wore  an 
aggressive  air  around  the  office,  but,  grow- 
ing accustomed  to  the  badinage  which 
arose  from  the  backsliding  of  Abraham, 
he  became  his  old  cheerful  self  and  ap- 
peared to  regard  the  whole  matter  as  a 
joke  for  which  he,  in  some  way,  was  re- 
sponsible. But  deep  in  him  was  the  un- 
healed wound  which  the  irrepressible 
Mr.  William  was  careful  to  inquire  after, 
for  it  gave  him  genuine  pleasure  to  see  the 
old  darky  stirred  up  and  bristling  with 
resentment  that  any  one  should  for  a 
moment  suppose  him  responsible  for  his 
son's  backsliding  from  the  Republican 
fold. 

When  Saturday  morning  came  the  old 
man  sallied  out  from  his  house  early  and 
purchased  both  morning  papers,  hoping 
that  his  vindication  would  be  given  place 
in  public  print;  but,  search  as  he  might, 
there  was  no  least  bit  of  light  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  went  dejectedly  down  to  his 
day's  work  with  his  mind  intent  on  the 
deep-laid  plan  that  he  had  hinted  at  as 
a  last  resort. 

Saturday  is  only  a  half  day  in  the 
revenue  office  of  the  First  Missouri  Dis- 
trict. Business  ends  promptly  at  twelve 
o'clock,  to  enable  the  cashier  to  make  his 
daily  deposit  in  the  banks,  which  close 
at  that  hour  in  compliance  with  the  state 
law.  But  the  half  day  is  a  busy  one,  for 
the  whole  day's  work  crowds  into  it,  and 
when  the  cashier  slammed  his  window 
shut  the  old  darky,  who  had  been  very 
busy,  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief. 

"  More  troubles?  "  inquired  Mr.  Will- 
iam, genially,  noticing  the  sigh.  "  I 
thought  you  must  be  used  to  them  by  this 
time.  Has  that  Abraham  been  doing 
anything  more  to  grieve  you?  " 

"  Uh,  uh,"  responded  the  old  darky. 
"  No  sir,  dat's  de  trouble.  He  ain't. 
Las'  night  wuz  de  meetin'  I  'spected  him 
to  resign  at,  but  he  ain't  done  it,  cuz  he'd 
a  telephomed  me  de  good  news  ur  de 
papers'd  'a'  had  it  in,  so  I  spec  I  mus' 
drop  in  on  him  in  de  mawnin'  an'  see  if 
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I  can't  raise  his  spirit  up  to  de  proper  hooted  at  by  de  disclosin'  of  my  plans, 

strength.     Dis  afternoon   I   is  gwine  to  Jest  you  wait  an' see  if  I  don't  elevate  dat 

make  some  in-quiries  an'  den  when  we  boy  back  to  de  paths  of  righteousness,  an' 

has  de  talk  in  de  mawnin'  I  is  gwine  to  den  you  kin  grin  an'  keep  a-grinnin',  an' 

be  loaded  wid  de  'monstrances  dat'll  weigh  maybe   by   dat    time    you    may   get   de 

heavy  on  dat  boy,  an'  I  has  a  plan  mapped  feelin'  dat  I  could  smoke  one  mo'  of  dem 

out  dat'll  make  him  stomp  into  de  next  tree  furahalfers  in  de  enjoyments  of  my 

meetin'  an'  wave  his  arms  in  has'e  to  vie' tries  over  de  machineries  of  evil." 
resign."  He  shook  his  head  and  went  out  of  the 

"  Uh,    uh,    Mr.  William,"  he  said,  in  office  with  such  an  air  of  jauntiness  that 

response  to  the  question.     "  Uh,   uh,   I  Mr.  William  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 

ain't   gwine   to  lay   myse'f  open   to   be  laughed  until  his  eyes  were  moist. 

(To  be  concluded) 


AN    ODE   TO   THE    PUMPKIN 
By  KATE  R.  STILES 

'Mongst  mem'ries  long  cherished,  that  never  have  perished, 

Is  one  that  is  dearer  by  far  than  the  rest. 
'Tis  that  of  the  pumpkin,  the  bright  golden  pumpkin, 

And  grandmother's  pies,  which  of  all  pies  were  best. 

With  mince  pie  and  apple  no  longer  I  grapple  — 
The  love  I  once  bore  them  lies  buried  and  dead. 

But  to  pies  made  from  pumpkin,  the  big  yellow  pumpkin, 
The  love  of  my  heart  is  eternally  wed. 

Ah ! Veil  I  remember,  when  came  bleak  November, 
How  snugly  the  pumpkins  were  stored  in  the  shed. 

And  the  attic  above  it,  the  scene,  how  I  love  it  — 
It  brings  back  the  childhood  so  long  ago  fled. 

With  thought  of  the  pumpkin  comes  that  of  the  bumpkin, 
Who  went:  to  the  husking  to  hunt  the  "  red  ear," 

His  freckled  face  flushing,  as  round  he  went  rushing, 
To  claim  from  some  maiden  the  prize  held  so  dear. 

Oh,  ye  modern  pie-makers,  ye  cooks  and  ye  bakers, 
Pray  tell  us,  is  there  not  some  way  to  restore 

The  lost  art  of  making,  of  spicing,  and  baking 

The  pumpkin  pie  famed  in  the  good  days  of  yore? 

Oh,  I  sing  of  the  pumpkin,  the  fair  yellow  pumpkin, 

From  which  our  dear  grandma  made  pies  by  the  score  — 

Such  pies  as,  I  fear  me,  will  never  more  cheer  me  — 
Though  the  pumpkin  is  growing  the  same  as  before. 


The  Story  of  the  Woman's  Club 

Movement 


By   HELEN    M.    WINSLOW 
III 

WOMEN'S  CLUB  HOUSES 


ONE  of  the  peculiar  although 
perhaps  inevitable  outgrowths  of 
the  woman's  club  movement  has 
been  the  building  of  convenient  and 
tasteful  club  houses  suited  for  the  needs 
of  women's  organizations.  Not  like  the 
spacious  mansions  which  men  call  their 
own,  wherein  to  spend  their  free  hours. 
Oh,  no!  Women's  club  houses  are  given 
up  to  assembly  rooms,  lecture  halls, 
class  and  committee  rooms.  The  as- 
sembly hall  may  perhaps  do  duty  as 
dining-room  on  occasion,  but  there  are 
no  visible  signs  that  the  club  member 
devours  anything  more  commonplace 
than  books  and  music.  And  seldom  is 
it  that  she  does;  or  if,  perchance,  there 
should  be  a  banquet  it  is  more  than  likely 
to  be  a  "gentlemen's  night,"  to  which 
fond  (it  is  presumed)  and  more  or  less 
admiring  husbands  are  bidden,  and  to 
which  they  come  in  their  best  clothes 
and  look  on,  uncomfortable,  perhaps,  and 
something  like  the 
animal  in  the 
strange  garret;  yet 
still  astonished  and 
rather  proud  to 
see  "  how  women 
do  things,  any- 
how." 

For  the  woman's 
club  is  so  radically 
different  from  the 
man's,  that  the 
two  are  not  to  be 
compared.  Im- 
provement, either 
for  self  or  for  the 
community,  is  the 
one  end  and*aim  of 
the  woman's  club. 


Churchili,  House,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Take  that  away  and  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand women  in  this  country  would  be  all 
at  sea;  for  they  do  not  want,  nor  would 
they  know  what  to  do  with  a  club 
modeled  after  the  men's  organization. 
To  be  sure  there  are  one  or  two,  like  the 
Mayflower  of  Boston,  the  Colony  of 
New  York,  the  Washington,  of  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Acorn,  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  have  no  classes,  few  lec- 
tures, and  maintain  a  dining-room  with 
several  bedrooms  where  one  may  put 
up  a  friend  or  stay  over  night  one's  self. 
But  these  are  so  few  and  so  expensive 
that  they  will  never  be  copied  very 
freely.  In  the  ordinary  club,  owning  a 
club  house,  the  dues  are  only  from  three 
dollars  to  ten,  which  would  go  a  very 
little  way  toward  paying  the  expenses  of 
a  club  house.  How  then  does  it  main- 
tain itself?  Largely  by  rentals,  halls, 
classrooms,  and  sometimes  the  whole 
building  is  constantly  in  demand  for 
outside  entertain- 
ments, and  brings 
in  a  good  income. 
Churchill  House, 
which  is  situated 
in  Providence,  but 
belongs  to  the 
Rhode  Island  State 
Federation,  is  an 
example  in  case. 
The  Dorchester 
(Mass.)  Woman's 
club  house  is 
another,  having 
paid  a  good  in- 
terest for  ten  years 
or  so.  The  New 
Century  building, 
in  Boston,  which 
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New  Century  Club  House,  Philadelphia 

is  owned  by  many  clubs  and  club  women 
of  Eastern  Massachusetts,  pays  a  four 
per  cent  dividend  right  along,  and  being 

situated    on      

Huntington 
Avenue,  is  con- 
stantly increas- 
ing in  value.  It 
cost  $168,000, 
but  is  worth 
much  more 
than  that  to- 
day. 

The  first  club 
house  for  wom- 
en was  the 
Athenaeum,  at 
Milwaukee  , 
built  about 
1887.  It  is  one 
of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the 
long  list  which 
has been  added, 
and  was  started 
like  most  of  the 


others  by  forming  a  stock  company, 
shares  in  which  were  sold  to  club  members 
all  over  Wisconsin.  It  cost  $40,000,  and 
has  always  been  a  center  of  women's 
activities  in  the  state.  The  Propyleum, 
of  Indianapolis,  was  built  about  the  same 
time  and  stood  for  years  as  a  model  for 
the  many  which  now  dot  the  country. 
This  club  house,  which  cost  about 
$28,000,  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  who  was  for 
some  time  president  of  the  great  Indian- 
apolis Woman's  Club,  and  who  had 
courage  and  perseverance  enough  to 
push  it  through  in  spite  of  every  hind- 
rance. 

This  is  usually  the  case ;  that  some  one 
woman  of  indomitable  courage  and 
unswerving  will  carries  out  what  the 
club  begins  with  enthusiasm  but  some- 
times tires  of  or  lacks  courage  to  do. 
Mrs.  Sewall,  in  Indianapolis,  Mrs.  James 
W.  Peck,  of  Milwaukee,  Mrs.  Isabella 
Potter,  of  Boston,  Miss  Georgia  Bacon, 
of  Worcester,  Mrs.  Royal  Whiten,  of 
Dorchester,  Mrs.  Clara  P.  Bourland,  of 
Peoria,  Mrs.  Margaret  Sartori,  of  Los 
Angeles,  are  but  a  few  of  these  persevering 
women  who  might  to-day  call  their  club 
houses  their  monument. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  was  the  third 
to    build    a    club    house.     The    Ladies' 
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Woman's  Club  Building,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Literary  Club  laid  the  foundations  of 
their  structure  in  1887,  and  dedicated 
it  the  following  season.  This  is  one  of 
the  fine  great  clubs  of  the  country,  and 
the  house  is  well  fitted  to  represent  the 
dignity  of  the  organization.  Three  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  is  the  amount  of  their 
rentals,  and  makes  the  building  a  hand- 
some investment.  The  New  Century 
Club,  of  Philadelphia,  came  into  the  field 
about  the  same  time,  and  was  the  first  to 
employ  a  woman  architect.  Theirs  is  a 
model  of  convenience  and  beauty.  It  is 
an  imposing  building,  with  reading- 
rooms,  committee  rooms,  superin- 
tendent's office,  and  a  large  parlor  on 
the  first  floor;  the  next  floor  is  almost 
entirely  given  up  to  a  large  auditorium, 
and  dressing-rooms,  with  folding  beds, 
occupy  the  third;  above  that,  on  the  top 
floor,  are  kitchens  and  other  domestic 
conveniences.  This  cost  $80,000,  and 
as  only  a  portion  of  the  halls  are  rented, 
only  a  modest  per  cent  is  paid  on  the 
sum. 


The  New  Century  Club,  of  Wilming- 
ton, seeing  what  their  sisters  had  ac- 
complished in  the  Quaker  City,  bestirred 
themselves  and  employed  the  same 
woman  architect,  Mrs.  Nichols,  to  plan 
one  for  them;  and  in  1893  they  occupied 
a  most  attractive  and  handsome  de- 
tached building  with  all  conveniences 
and  equipments,  costing  $38,000,  a 
veritable  club  home.  Wayne,  Penn- 
sylvania, a  near  neighbor,  soon  followed 
suit,  and  its  quaint  building  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  in  club  house  annals. 

The  very  first  club  house  for  women 
in  New  England  was  built  by  the  No- 
vember Club,  of  Andover,  a  small  organi- 
zation and  a  small  house,  comparatively, 
but  one  that  has  been  a  feature  of  the 
old  seminary  town  for  years,  as  well  as 
the  home  of  one  of  its  finest  small  clubs. 
The  first  in  or  very  near  Boston  was 
the  Dorchester  Club  House,  which  cost 
$30,000,  and  of  which  the  members  are 
justly  proud.  But  the  Worcester  Wo- 
man's Club  has,  perhaps,  the  finest  house 
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Mantel  in  Moorish  suite:.  Worcester  Club  House 


in  New  England,  or  almost  anywhere,  in 
fact, — owned  by  a  single  club.  The 
Boston  club  house  cost  rather  more,  but 
is  more  a  woman's  building  than  a  club 
house.  The  Worcester  one,  however, 
is  owned  entirely  by  women,  although 
they  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  generosity 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Salisbury,  who,  when 
they  found  it  hard  work  to  raise  the 
necessary  money,  and  the  scheme  was 
still  "in  the  air,"  presented  the  club  with 
a  valuable  lot  opposite  a  public  park. 
After  this  the  stock  was  taken  up  and 
the  Worcester  club  soon  owned  one  of 
the  handsomest  buildings  in  the  country. 
Their  hall  is  one  of  the  most 'magnificent 
rooms  in  New  England  and  seats  eight 
hundred,  while  there  are  several  other 
halls  and  suites  in  the  great  four-story 
building.  Another  club  which  owes 
much  to  a  bachelor  is  the  "  XXI  "  Club, 
of  Denison,  Texas,  which  was  presented 
with  a  fine  lot  and  $4,000  by  a  Mr. 
Munson  of  that  town,  and  when,  after 
they  had  built  and  paid  interest  on  their 
$12,000    club    house    for    several    years, 


Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  came  to  the  rescue 
and  paid  off  the  mortgage.  Then  there  is 
the  beautiful  little  artistic  stone  club 
house  at  Junction  City,  Kansas,  that 
was  given  outright  to  the  Ladies'  Reading 
Club  by  a  generous  Captain  Rockwell; 
and  The  Women's  Federation  Building 
at  Elmira,  New  York,  towards  which 
Congressman  Fassett  gave  $20,000,  and 
his  wife  $35,000  more.  In  Muskegon  a 
man  left  money  towards  a  club  house, 
and  his  wife  contributed  more,  so  that 
one  may  see  a  most  attractive  house  in 
that  Michigan  town. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Club,  of 
Buffalo,  has  a  $150,000  club  house,  with 
a  beautiful  marble  stairway  at  the  en- 
trance, winding  away  to  a  capacious 
court,  from  which  lead  off  five  compart- 
ments; these  are  devoted  to  books, 
magazines,  music,  conversation,  and 
coffee;  and  besides  this,  an  annex  in 
which  may  be  found  a  ballroom,  a  gym- 
nasium, and  a  swimming  pool. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Club,  of  De- 
troit, too,  has  a  $52,000  club  house,  the 
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funds  for  which  were  donated  or  loaned 
by  members.  Michigan,  too,  can  boast 
of  the  only  woman's  club  house  devoted 
to  music,  in  the  pretty  white  temple  of 
the  St.  Cecilia,  of  Grand  Rapids;  and, 
besides,  another  new  club  house  at 
Albion,  with  more  in  sight. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Club,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, has  purchased  a  fine  old  colonial 
mansion,  and  remodeled  it  at  consider- 
able expense  into  a  fit  home  for  one  of 
the  most  progressive  clubs  in  the  country; 
and  this  plan  has  been  tried  by  several 
other  clubs, —  of  buying  old  mansions 
and  making  them  over.  Among  the 
examples  are  the  houses  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  College  Woman's  Club, 
of  Boston,  the  Acorn  Club,  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  Arundel  Club,  of  Baltimore, 
The  New  Century  Club,  of  Utica,  N.  Y., 
the  Woman's  Club,  of  Oshkosh,  and  the 
Lend-a-hand  Club,  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton, Md. 

The  Women's  Educational  and  In- 
dustrial Unions,  of  Boston,  and  of 
Buffalo,  both  own  valuable  and  com- 
plete club  houses,  every  corner  of  which 
Is  humming  with  life  and  work,  for  these 
two  organizations  are  more  than  clubs, 
and  carry  on  many  lines  of  activity. 
But  it  does  not 
take  a  big  and 
flourishing  [club, 
always,  to  build 
and  keep  up  a 
club  house.  Out 
in  Bisbee,  Ari- 
zona, there  is  a 
Woman's  Club 
of  fifty  members 
which  owns  a 
charming  little 
club  house ;  while 
away  up  in  Alas- 
ka the  Woman's 
Reading  Club,  of 
Sitka,  has  got  an 
old  house  built 
by  Russian  trad- 
ers back  in  1830, 
on  the  site  of 
the  block  house 
which  formed 
the  first  boun- 
dary   of     vSitka; 


this  they  have  fitted  up  into  a  cosy  and 
tasteful  club  house,  in  which  the  members 
take  a  just  pride.  This  club  house  is 
kept  open  on  "  steamer  day  "  so  that  if 
any  stranger  club  woman  happens  along 
she  will  be  sure  of  a  warm  welcome,  and, 
it  is  safe  to  assume,  a  delightful  surprise. 
Far  different  from  the  last-named  log 
club  house  in  a  frigid  country  is  the 
beautiful,  palm-surrounded  home  of  the 
Friday  Morning  Club,  of  Los  Angeles. 
It  is  built  in  the  Spanish  mission  style, 
with  a  patio  filled  with  tropical  plants 
and  overhanging  palms.  It  has  a  big 
hall,  a  library,  a  kitchen,  pantry,  cloak- 
room, and  secretary's  room;  and  plenty 
of  parlors  and  lecture  rooms  of  various 
dimensions.  Moreover,  it  has  a  gentle- 
men's smoking-room  in  the  basement, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  Worcester 
Woman's  Club  House,  is  probably  the 
only  one  that  has  gone  so  far  in  providing 
for  the  occasional  man  visitor  and  his 
comfort.  There  is  another  $20,000 
woman's  club  house  in  Los  Angeles, 
owned  by  the  Ebell  Club,  and  given  them 
by  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Burdette,  and  of  in- 
terest, not  only  because  it  was  designed 
and  built  by  her,  but  because  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  formation  of  the  California 


Rooms  of  the:  Women's  Reading  Club,  Sitka,  Alaska 
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State  Federation.  In  passing,  it  may  be 
noted  that  Mrs.  Burdette  was  its  first 
president  and  has  also  been  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  General  Federation, 
and  has  several  times  been  spoken  of  as 
candidate  for  the  office  of  president. 
California  has  several  club  houses,  the 
first  of  which  was  the  imposing  structure 
of  the  Ebell  Society,  of  Oakland.  There 
are  several  clubs  by  that  name  in  the 
Golden  State,  notably  one  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  first,  started  in  1876,  in  Oakland, 
was  the  direct  outcome  of  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  Ebell,  whose  work  for  women  will 
long  be  remembered  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  two  larger  ones  own  fine  club  homes, 
and  all  are  doing  much  good  in  their 
respective  communities.  The  California 
Club,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  San 
Francisco,  is  composed  of  members  of 
leading  women's  organizations  all  over 
the  state.  This  club  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest to  have  a  club  house  of  its  own. 


In  Illinois  there  are  a  number  of  fine 
structures  owned  and  managed  by  wo- 
men. The  Chicago  Woman's  Athletic 
Club's  elegant  abode  has  been  written  up 
in  many  periodicals;  the  West  End 
Woman's  Club  is  the  latest  Chicago  one 
to  build  a  home,  a  beautiful  colonial 
building  made  of  pressed  brick  and 
boasting,  besides,  the  usual  arrangements 
for  the  convenience  of  club  women,  a 
commodious  "  Gentlemen's  Room,"  fur- 
nished by  the  Illinois  Club  of  men.  The 
Chicago  Woman's  Club  might,  if  they 
would,  have  the  finest  club  house  in  the 
land,  but  they  prefer  to  rent  a  magnifi- 
cent suite  of  rooms  in  the  Fine  Arts 
building,  on  Michigan  Avenue,  and  use 
their  abundant  means  for  less  selfish 
schemes. 

The  Woman's  Club  of  Decatur  built 
a  house  of  its  own  in  1890.  The  Klio,  of 
Chicago,  organized  first,  in  1887,  for 
musical  purposes,  has  done  a  noble  work 


Drawing-room,  Woman's  Club  House,  Peoria,  1l,i,. 
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Winnie  Davis  Memoriae,  Athens,  Ga. 


it  its  headquarters.  Instead  of  building 
i  home  it  hired  one  and  turned  it  into  a 
'  Noonday  Rest,"  where  working  women 
may  go  for  a  light  lunch  and  a  real  rest. 
There  are  several  rooms  fitted  up  with 
asy  chairs  and  couches,  and  the  lunch  is 

very  inexpensive  affair;  so  that  thou- 
ands  of  women  have  had  cause  to  bless 
he  name  of  "  Klio."  In  Peoria,  the 
soman's  club  house  is  in  constant  use 
md  is  one  of  the  principal  centers  of  light 
md  leading.  The  building  was  done  and 
)ccupied  in  1894.  There  are  a  number 
)f  other  club  houses,  either  owned  or 
"ented,  in  the  state. 

In  Pasadena,  the  Shakespeare  Club 
>wns  a  beautiful  club  house  built  after 
he  old  English  style,  in  contrast  to  the 
)ther  California  club  houses,  which  are 
lsually  made  to  follow  the  old  mission 
ines,  although  the  Long  Beach  "  Ebell's" 
tone  cottage,  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the 
ea,  is  another  exception.  Riverside,  San 
)iego,  Redlands,  have  all  built  themselves 
lub  homes,  with  others  falling  into  line, 
^.nd  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
hat  Utah,  Oregon,  and  Washington  are 
n  the  fashion,  too,  with  very  comfort- 


able and  tasteful  houses  at  Salt  Lake 
and  Olympia. 

The  Woman's  Club,  of  Orange,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  important  clubs 
in  the  East.  They  occupied  their  model 
club  house  in  April,  1906,  and  justly 
claim  the  distinction  that  theirs,  while 
not  the  most  expensive,  is  the  most 
perfect  in  all  details,  and  comes  nearer  to 
being  a  model  building  for  its  purpose 
than  any  in  the  world.  Certainly  it  is 
attractive  enough  to  please  the  most 
difficult  caviller,  and,  like  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  others,  the  Woman's  Club  House 
has  become  the  principal  art  and  literary 
and  even  social  center  of  all  the  Oranges. 

And  now  comes  word  of  another  New 
York  club  house,  this  time  planned  by  the 
International  Federation  of  Business 
Women.  It  is  to  be  located  well  down 
in  the  business  district,  and  will  supply 
a  place  where  business  women  can  go  at 
all  hours  for  lunching,  reading,  resting, 
and  also  come  in  touch  with  one  another 
and  their  employers.  There  will  be 
several  good  features  about  it,  such  as 
advisory  and  employment  bureaus,  and 
it  will,  when  complete,  occupy  an  unique 
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Invaud  room  in  Kuo  "  Noonday  Rest,"  Chicago 


place  in  the  long  and  growing  list  of 
women's  club  houses. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  an  established 
club  center  does  more  to  create  and  main- 
tain the  entente  cordiale  than  anything 
else  in  the  modern  activities  of  woman. 
Meeting  in  a  church  vestry  or  "  Odd 
Fellows'  "  hall  or  even  a  hotel  parlor 
will  do  if  nothing  better  is  available;  but 
many  clubs  get  tired  of  this  "  knocking 
about  from  pillar  to  post,"  and  want 
some  place  as  costly  as  their  club  purse 
can  buy,  which  they  can  call  their  own. 
There  is  a  certain  spirit  of  comradery 
there  that  is  missing  from  the  peripatetic 
club;  hence  the  club  house,  or  failing  in 
that,  the  permanent  club  room.  And 
the  club  which  has  once  maintained  head- 
quarters of  its  very  own,  seldom,  if  ever, 
goes  back  to  the  old  fashion  of  wandering 
from  one  parlor  to  another. 

There  are  some  clubs,  however,  and 
flourishing  large  ones,  too,  which  find  it 
better  policy  to  hire  a  suite  of  rooms  in 
some  central  building,  have  them  deco- 
rated and  furnished  from  the  club 
treasury  and  according  to  their  desires, 
and  are  quite  as  well  satisfied  with  them 
as  with  the  care  of  a  club  house;  on  the 
same  principle,  probably,  as  the  fact 
that  some  women  prefer  a  cosy  little 
flat  to  a  great  house  with  all  its  house- 
keeping burdens.  This  is  true,  even 
where  the  matter  of  expense  has  nothing 
to   do   with    the   question.     The   Canta- 


brigia  Club,  of 
Cambridge,  for 
instance,  has 
many  times  agi- 
tated the  question 
of  a  club  house, 
but  in  the  mean- 
time is  beautiful- 
ly housed  in  the 
Colonial  Club 
House,  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  Mid- 
dlesex Club  of 
Lowell  (Mass.), 
has  fitted  up  a 
suite  of  rooms, 
occupying  a 
whole  floor  in  one 
of  their  principal 
business  blocks, 
and  has,  besides  its  artJstic  hall  with  fine 
stage  and  settings,  all  the  requisites  of  an 
up  to  date  club  house.  Few  clubs  in  the 
country  are  better  housed  and  at  less 
expense.  The  famous  old  New  England 
Woman's  Club  leases  a  part  of  the 
"  Grundmann  Studios,"  of  Boston  (Cop- 
ley Square),  and  since  the  old  dayswher 
they  occupied  for  so  long  the  beautifn 
parlors  in  a  now-remodeled  Park  Streel 
building,  the  club  has  not  been  so  com 
for  table. 

The  patriotic  societies  have  done  i 
great  deal,  too,  in  the  way  of  establishing 
club  houses,  although  usually  in  the  wa}j 
of  preserving  and  remodeling  historic  old 
buildings.  The  Colonial  Dames  hav< 
bought  and  restored  the  old   John  Adam 
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house  at  Quincy,  where  two  presidents 
of  the  United  States  were  born  and  lived, 
furnishing  it  in  old-fashioned  but  beauti- 
ful style.  Many  chapters  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Revolution  have  done  similar 
work;  and  everybody  knows  about  the 
splendid  building  they  are  putting  up  in 
Washington.  The  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  have  a  splendid  colonial 
house  at  Athens,  Georgia,  which  they 
have  named  the  "  Winnie  Davis  Memo- 
rial," and  they  have  preserved  several 
historic  Southern  buildings,  besides,  where 
they  are  establishing  schools,  homes  for 
soldiers'  widows,  and  other  philanthropic 
enterprises. 

The  taste  dis- 
played in  the 
furnishing  and 
equipment  o  f 
many  of  these 
1  u  b  quarters 
*oesfarto  prove 
I  h  e  advance- 
nent  of  woman 
n  modern  art. 
The  architec- 
:ure  of  the  club 
louses,  too,  is 
varied,  and  yet 
>hows,  so  far, 
lothing  of  the 
nere  tricious. 
Dne  of  the  most 
beautiful  club 
!3arlors,  for  in- 
stance, is  that 
the  Ebell 
)uilding,  at 
Dakland.      Fine 

arge,  fluted  Corinthian  pillars  in  double 
ows  across  the  spacious  room  add  to  the 
degance  of  the  apartment,  and  while  the 
stage  is  little  more  than  a  platform  it  is 
irranged  so  that  it  is  a  great  addition 
o  the  appearance  of  the  room.  The 
|urnishings  are  of  solid  oak,  giving  a  sub- 
tantial  effect  to  the  place,  while  the 
lelicate  draperies  lend  the  desired  touch 
)f  femininity.  The  stage  of  the  New 
Century  drawing-room,  at  Philadel- 
phia, occupies  the  whole  width  of  one 
nd,  and  is  set  for  club  meetings  like  a 
yhite  and  gold  parlor  with  carpets  and 
Iraperies   in   delicate   grays   and    pinks. 


The  musician's  gallery  is  directly  above 
and  decorated  with  Moorish  fretwork. 
At  the  opposite  end  is  the  spectators' 
gallery.  A  large  bay  window  is  set  into 
the  south  side  of  the  room  in  a  deep 
alcove  with  graceful  arches.  The  north- 
ern wall  has  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
mural  painting,  by  Gabrielle  Clements, 
the  exquisite  colors  of  which  furnish  the 
keynote  to  the  whole  building.  The 
whole  interior  is  homelike,  and  in  the 
best  of  taste.  The  Acorn  Club's  house 
interior  is  even  more  elaborate  and 
expensive. 

Speaking  of  the  work  of  "  Klio  "  with 


The;  Propylaeum,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

its  noonday  rest,  in  Chicago,  other  cities 
have  begun  to  copy  it.  In  San  Fian- 
cisco,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  established  some- 
thing on  the  same  lines.  A  room  in  a 
down-town  building,  on  the  first  floor, 
was  rented  and  comfortably  furnished. 
It  was  large,  light,  and  airy,  and  smaller 
reception  and  reading-rooms  opened  out 
of  it.  The  association  furnished  a  good 
lunch  with  no  item  costing  over  fifteen 
cents,  but  everything  well  cooked  and 
nourishing.  Every  woman  waited  on 
herself,  taking  her  dishes  from  a  long 
shelf  and  carrying  them  over  to  the 
lunch  counter,  where  she  was  helped  to 
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such  food  as  she  cared  to  pay  for.  This 
plan  has  been  found  to  lower  the  expense 
of  the  lunch  counter  very  materially. 

In  Chicago,  the  "  Noonday  Rest"  has 
about  eight  rooms,  and  accommodates 
several  hundred  women  every  day.  The 
work  was  inspired  by  the  famous  "  Bof- 
fin's Bower,"  which  was  established  and 
maintained  by  Jennie  Collins,  in  Boston, 
for  many  years.  The  Noonday  Rest  has 
been  in  existence  now  for  about  seventeen 
years  and  has  been  a  great  success.  The 
eight  rooms  are  fitted  up  as  office,  sewing- 
room,  parlor,  library,  lunch-room,  bou- 
doir, and  toilet  rooms.  They  have  a 
circulating  library  of  considerably  over 
five  hundred  volumes,  and  there  are 
classes  in  several  useful  arts.  In  the 
"  Invalid  room  "  the  suddenly  ill  or  the 
weaker  ones  may  find  rest  and  care,  with 


medical  attendance  if  it  is  necessary. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  as  philan- 
thropic, social,  intellectual,  and  even 
educational  centers,  club  houses  and  club 
headquarters  have  come  to  occupy  a 
distinct  position  in  the  life  of  our  com- 
munities, whether  it  is  a  great  city  or  a 
small  town,  wherever  there  is  a  woman's 
club ;  and  there  are  few  places  now  where 
the  club  movement  has  not  reached. 
Besides  the  nearly  six  thousand  "  fed- 
erated "  clubs  listed,  there  are  innum- 
erable others  scattered  about  wherever 
women  live  and  congregate.  And  by 
their  influence  in  bringing  out  the  larger 
human  interest,  and  establishing  more 
vital  relations  in  every  community  with 
social  problems  and  human  deeds,  do 
they  not  constitute  not  only  a  real  force, 
but  a  more  beautiful  environment? 


Woman's  Club  House,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE     STRANGER 
By  CHARLOTTE  BECKER 


One  knocked  upon  my  door  and  asked 

My  sheltering  in  vain, 
Since  I,  who  did  not  know  his  face, 

Bade  him'  be  off  again. 


Slowly  he  sought  the  open  road, 
His  eyes  so  wide  with  woe, 

That  I,  relenting,  called  him  back, 
And  begged  his  name  to  know. 


Ah  me,  for  as  he  journeyed  on 
He  gently  shook  his  head  — 

"  I  may  not  pass  this  way  but  once, 
My  name  is  Love,"  he  said. 


A  River  that  Binds  To-Day  with 

Yesterday 


By  PERRY  WALTON 


THE  river  winds  lovingly  about  the 
old  town  as  if  loath  to  leave  it.  It 
comes  from  the  meadows  above, 
and  wanders  on  to  the  meadows  below, 
lapping  the  back  gardens  of  the  delight- 
ful Concord  homes,  creeping  under  old 
stone  bridges  and  threading  its  way 
under  weather-beaten  wooden  ones,  now' 
broad,  now  narrow,  circling  the  foot  of 
wooded  hills  and  fringed  everywhere 
with  the  white  and  the  golden  lily  and 
purpled  with  pickerel  weed. 

It  is  the  same  as  when  King  Philip's 
dusky  warriors  stole  silently  along  in 
their  bark  canoes,  or  as  when  Thoreau 
immortalized  it.  One  of  the  oldest  parts 
of  the  country,  it  is  still  one  of  the 
youngest. 

Just  above  Concord  there  is  a  bridge, 
and  beside  the  bridge  nestles  a  boat- 
house.  Over  the  meadow  land  looms 
the  Minuteman  and  in  front  of  him  stood 
the  bridge  where  the  shot  was  fired  which 
rumbled  round  the  world.  On  the  high 
land  which  rises  near  the  boathouse, 
was  picked  up  recently,  by  the  owner,  a 
complete  collection  of  Indian  stone  im- 
plements, showing  that  the  Indians 
loved  and  clung  to  the  river  as  the 
people  of  Concord  do  to-day. 

So  the  river  gliding  past  binds  to-day 
with  the  past,  historic  to  prehistoric 
America. 

Our  Maine  canoe  holds  four  comfor- 
tably, and  we  set  out  for  a  day's  paddle, 
and  incidentally  to  fish  —  wives,  fishing 
rods,  and  lunch  in  the  center,  husbands 
and  paddles  at  the  ends. 

"  Quite  a  family  party,"  smilingly 
remarks  the  driver  who  brought  us  from 
the  station,  and  then  he  adds,  as  his  eye 
takes  in  the  fishing  rods,  "  You'll  find  the 
stream  that  comes  in  a  little  above  on  the 
left  is  full  of  bass." 


But  we  do  not  heed  his  advice,  for 
we  are  bound  for  a  certain  little  brook 
some  miles  up,  that  steals  into  the  Sud- 
bury, a  branch  of  the  Concord,  from  a 
tangle  of  wild  meadow  growth,  and  which 
we  have  secured  permission  to  fish.  The 
spoon  that  dangles  from  the  rod  we 
quickly  rig  is  a  brilliant  production  of 
the  tackle  store,  quite  too  tempting  for 
any  ambitious  bass  to  resist,  one  would 
think.  Below  the  hook  and  red-bellied 
spoon  projects  a  small  tuft  of  buck's 
hair.  It  spins  like  a  shuttle  and  is  as 
irridescent  as  a  humming  bird.  Surely 
an  irresistible  attraction. 

We  twist  and  curve  through  the 
meadows  up  the  river,  past  the  Concord 
gardens,  until  we  are  again  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  country,  gathering  with  our 
spoon  most  of  the  stray  weeds  on  the  way, 
in  our  efforts  to  lure  a  bass  or  a  pickerel 
from  the  jungle  of  the  lily  pads  or  the 
thickets  of  the  pickerel  weed. 

Clouds  flit  by  overhead,  a  swallow 
peers  inquisitively  as  it  swoops  over  the 
bow  of  the  canoe,  a  bittern  rises  hastily 
from  his  meal  on  the  bank,  and  everv 
once  in  a  while  the  chug  of  a  turtle  em- 
phasizes his  timorous  displeasure  at  our 
interruption  of  his  afternoon  siesta. 

Bass  and  pickerel  cut  swirls  of  defiance 
within  casting  distance,  but  our  lure 
pirouettes  untouched.  And  even  a  frog, 
a  small  lively  fat  one,  is  regarded  with 
contempt  and  disdain  by  these  denizens 
of  the  river. 

A  while  longer  the  paddle  dips,  and  the 
eddies  swirl  past  the  stern,  then  the 
river  enters  a  broad  meadow  land,  which 
spring  and  winter  flood  to  the  distant 
foothills.  The  fisherman  peers  sharply 
at  the  junction  of  meadow  and  river,  and 
pointing  to  the  slight  indentation  where 
a  narrow  shallow  meadow  brook  mingles 
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with  the  river  just  ahead  on  the  right, 
announces : 

"  They  say  there  are  trout  in  that; 
let's  try  it  and  then  have  lunch  under 
the  trees.'" 

By  dint  of  much  pushing  we  land  at  a 
convenient  but  very  shaky  bog,  and 
the  fisherman  and  the  novice  lighten  the 
canoe  by  transferring  themselves  to  the 
bog.  Fisherman,  having  a  large  and 
firm  understanding,  reaches  safely  solid 
ground,  but  novice  promptly  sinks  to  his 
knees,  shoes  and  all,  into  the  black  mud, 
upon  which  the  bog  floats. 

A  fat  sandpiper  on  the  mud  flats,  a 
short  distance  away,  looks  up  from  his 
bath,  startled,  runs  a  few  steps,  and 
teeters  from  bill  to  tail.  Is  he  laughing, 
we  wonder,  as  he  settles  farther  on  for  a 
fresh  bath?  As  he  sits  pluming  himself, 
there  is  a  sudden  commotion  in  the 
shallow  water  in  front  of  him,  and  a  big 
pickerel,  or  bass,  we  cannot  tell  which, 
makes  a  sudden  dash  for  him.  Mr. 
Sandpiper  almost  tumbles  backward  in 
his  alarm,  and  then  taking  to  his  feet 
runs  for  life  out  of  the  water,  escaping, 
by  the  narrowest  of  margins,  the  big 
jaws  that  snap  under  his  nose.  It  is 
our  time  to  laugh.  Gingerly  he  returns 
and  again  he  essays  a  bath,  again  there  is 
the  splash  of  the  fish  in  shallow  water, 
and  a  terrified  snipe  scoots  away.  We  are 
sure  Mr.  Sandpiper  concludes  there  are 
safer  places  to  bathe,  for  we  see  him  dis- 
appear around  a  bend,  and  resume  his 
ablution  in  a  sheltered  nook,  while  we 
try  a  few  futile  casts  for  the  fish  that 
didn't  catch  him. 

At  last  we  are  ashore  and  wading 
ankle  deep  through  the  growth  of  wild 
cranberries,  settle  for  lunch  under  some 
trees  along  the  slight  rise  to  the  west  of 
the  river.  While  the  lunch  is  being 
spread  we  rig  our  rods  for  the  brook. 
We  are  as  noiseless  as  Indians  tracking 
the  moose,  and  we  try  various  luscious 
grubs  and  worms  in  all  the  deep  holes 
under  bank  and  log,  but  not  even  a  chub 
is  hungry  enough  to  impale  himself  on 
the  hook. 

Over  the  meadow  we  hear  a  yodel  and 
faintly  comes  to  us,  from  a  figure  in  white 
against  a  background  of  green,  the  news 
that  lunch  is  ready.     Have  you  ever  sat 


on  the  gentle  slope  of  a  rise,  at  the  edge  of 
a  broad  river  meadow,  with  wild  flowers 
swaying  their. heads  at  your  feet,  maples 
and  elms  spreading  their  shade  over  you, 
drifting  white  clouds  over  head,  a  ribbon 
of  silver  water  winding  away  in  front  and 
losing  itself  in  the  woods  of  steep  hill- 
sides that  rise  in  the  distance?  How 
the  world  drifts  away  and  nature  envel- 
ops you  with  her  subtle  charm,  sooth- 
ing every  tired  nerve,  and  scattering 
cares  as  the  sun  does  the  river  mists. 
You  can  appreciate  Thoreau's  love  of 
solitude,  old  Fitz's  hatred  of  society, 
Wordsworth's  idealizing  of  nature.  You 
can  sympathize  then  with  the  queerest, 
crankiest  old  nature  lover  of  a  hermit 
you  know,  as  you  can  at  no  other  time. 

Flat  on  one's  back  in  the  grass,  sand- 
wich in  hand,  how  delicious  the  feast, 
how  delightful  the  vista,  —  that  infinite 
abyss  of  blue  with  its  rent  curtain  of 
white  zephyr-chased  clouds.  You  are 
loath  to  stir  even  for  a  fresh  sandwich, 
yet  you  cannot  resist  that  lunch.  Sand- 
wiches of  lettuce  leaves,  fresh  hard-boiled 
eggs,  home-made  molasses  cake,  olives 
and  oranges,  washed  down  with  ice-cold 
spring  water,  make  a  feast  for  a  man  to 
smack  his  lips  and  linger  over. 

But  the  sun  is  creeping  westward  and 
the  other  trout  brook  is  calling  us,  and 
we  have  had  as  yet  only  the  proverbial 
fisherman's  luck. 

Our  wives  are  again  cozily  settled  with 
rods  and  depleted  lunch  basket  in  the 
canoe,  when  there  is  a  shout  of  exulta- 
tion from  him  of  the  firm  understanding. 

"  I've  the  bait  now;  they  say  that  no 
decent  bass  can  resist  such  a  mouthful." 

And  he  holds  up  a  small  field  mouse  he 
has  caught  under  an  old  gunny  sack  at 
the  edge  of  the  brook.  In  grabbing  it 
he  had  closed  too  hard  upon  it  and  the 
unfortunate  beastie  lies  dead  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand.  There  it  is,  a  sleek 
clean  little  animal,  hardly  longer  than 
your  middle  finger,  a  moment  ago  full  of 
life  and  all  that  life  to  a  mouse  involves, 
and  now  a  concrete  expression  of  the 
frailty  of  all  life.  To  his  captor  comes  a 
realization  of  the  inexorable  law  of  might 
and  the  pang  of  sharp  regret  that  fol- 
lows sometimes  the  thoughtless  infliction 
of  pain.     Is  it  not  strange   that  man's 
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simplest  pleasures  entail  the  bringing  of 
pain  to  some  lower  form  of  life,  that  the 
very  needs  of  existence  must  be  satisfied 
by  the  extinction  of  life?  Because  it 
was  dead,  perhaps,  it's  captor  was  al- 
lowed by  the  feminine  part  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  deposit  it  gently  in  the  bow 
of  the  canoe. 

On  through  more  meadow  land  and 
into  a  hilly  country  we  go  into  a  cut 
where  the  river  cleaves  the  wooded  hill, 
past  a  camp  which  crowns  a  rocky  knoll 
at  the  water's  edge,  where  a  mother  and 
small  boy,  evidently  of  the  campers,  look 
at  us  wonderingly,  and  the  river  broadens 
into  a  wide  bay  or  lake,  in  the  center  of 
which  looms  a  pine-crested  island. 

The  fisherman  remarks,  and  we  look 
at  it  the  more  closely,  that  he  had 
camped  there  years  ago  when  a  boy,  and 
the  island  is  the  same  now  as  then.  This 
is  one  of  the  charms  of  the  river.  It  is  the 
same  to-day  as  yesterday,  and  we  cannot 
but  hope  that  it  will  continue  the  same 
to-morrow,  —  a  cherished,  unspoiled  bit 
of  nature. 

"  The  mouse  has  gone,"  suddenly 
exclaims  its  captor,  bringing  to  a  rude 
realization  of  mundane  things  the  gentle 
part  of  the  canoe. 

"  I  thought  you  said  it  was  dead,"  is 
the  feminine  explosion. 

"  So  I  thought,  but  it  came  to  life." 

"  Nice  time  to  tell  us  now,  when  we 
•can't  get  out,"  exclaims  the  captor's 
wife,  as  she  sorely  tries  the  stability  of 
the  canoe  in  an  effort  to  gather  up  her 
skirts. 

"  Be  quiet,  my  dear,  it  is  almost  twenty 
feet  deep.  He's  dead.  I  was  only 
fooling,"  answers  her  husband. 

The  expression  of  relief  on  the  faces 
of  the  wives  is  as  marked  as  is  the  em- 
phatic tone  of  disapproval  with  which 
the  captor's  wife  declares  she  considers 
"  that  a  poor  way  to  fool." 

A  little  farther  on  a  stone  boathouse 
appears  and  then  another. 

"  That  break  in  the  bank  is  where  the 
brook  comes  in,"  says  the  fisherman, 
pointing  to  the  spot  just  this  side  of  the 
second  boathouse. 

"  I  took  twenty- two  out  of  it  early  last 
spring." 

So  we  beach  the  loaded  canoe  as  high 


as  we  can  on  the  shelving  shore,  bait 
with  fresh  worms  and  wade  into  the 
tangled  meadow  grass,  briars,  bushes,  and 
alders.  Tangled,  did  I  say?  A  regular 
gordian  knot  I  should  have  said.  The 
brook  is  so  narrow  you  can  span  it  with 
an  arm,  and  half  the  time  you  can  only 
hear  it.  Yet  deep  down  in  the  earth  it 
runs,  digging  far  under  the  banks,  delv- 
ing well  under  every  log,  and  washing  the 
very  tap  roots  of  the  alders.  It  gurgles 
from  a  spring-fed  bog  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  away  and  twists  and  turns  blindly 
down  to  the  river. 

The  day  is  far  spent,  so  we  cannot  fish 
more  than  a  few  hundred  yards  of  it. 
The  briars  are  too  much  for  the  fisher- 
man's bare  feet,  so  he  leaves  the  more 
tangled  parts  of  the  brook,  and  that 
means  nearly  all  of  it,  to  the  novice, 
who  has  an  old  twelve-foot  Charles 
Murphy  split  bamboo  rod  —  an  im- 
possibility in  the  tangle  of  bushes. 

Disjoining  it  and  lashing  the  tip  and 
middle  joint  to  the  butt  in  such  a  way  that 
it  is  hardly  longer  than  a  good-sized  staff, 
the  novice  starts  in.  He  cannot  see  the 
brook,  but  hears  it  under  the  matted 
grass  at  his  feet.  He  parts  the  dense 
growth  until  through  the  little  round  hole, 
hardly  larger  than  a  pail,  he  can  see  the 
dark  pushing  waters  underneath.  Stealth- 
ily in  goes  the  hook.  It  touches  the 
bosom  of  the  swift  brook  and  weighted 
by  the  split  shot  disappears  with  the 
current  down  the  stream.  A  tug  straigh- 
tens the  line,  and  he  pulls  out  a  trout  well 
over  the  legal  limit.  The  mangled  worm, 
for  bait  is  scarce,  is  dipped  into  the  same 
spot,  and  instantly  there  comes  a  jerk. 
This  time  there  is  considerable  resistance 
and  the  line  cuts  the  water  from  side  to 
side  of  the  brook,  as  it  is  pulled  up,  and 
from  the  hook  into  the  water  drops  a 
trout  that  must  weigh  nearer  a  half  than 
a  quarter  of  a  pound. 

A  little  farther  up,  a  wood  road  crosses 
the  brook  and  the  water  tumbles  under 
the  bridge  and  out  into  a  clump  of 
alders,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  grows  dark 
and  still  as  befits  deep  water.  It  is  a 
domain  fit  for  a  brook  king,  but  so  dense 
is  the  interlacing  of  branches,  it  is  a 
puzzle  to  know  how  to  fish  it.  The 
novice  finds  a  side  where  the  growth  is 
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less  dense,  and  slipping  the  improvised 
rod  through  the  opening  drops  the  bait 
into  the  pool.  Oh,  the  thrill  of  that 
strike.  It  is  worth  a  whole  day's  paddle, 
and  an  afternoon's  hard  tramp  is  cheap 
payment.  It  requires  careful  manipu- 
lation and  much  patience  to  extricate 
that  trout  from  the  intricacies  of  the 
branches,  but  it  is  done,  and  as  the  trout, 
fully  one  half  pound,  lies  flapping  in  the 
rank  grass,  the  novice  feels  the  genuine 
pleasure  that  permeates  the  country 
small  boy  when  he  lands  a  fish  with  his 
hempen  line  and  stout  pole.  Farther 
down,  the  stream  is  so  covered  with 
meadow  grass  that  the  novice  stumbles 
waist  deep  into  the  brook  in  trying  to 
locate  it.  Every  pool  is  alive  with  trout, 
but  the  novice  loses  as  many  as  he  catches. 
Seven  beauties,  however,  is  his  reward  in 
the  short  time  he  has  to  fish.  Yes,  but 
it  wasn't  fishing,  the  angler  may  say. 
True,  the  novice  grants  it,  but  he  also 


insists  that  to  him  it  was  pure  enjoy- 
ment and  that  is  the  ultima  thule  of  all 
angling. 

The  sun  has  disappeared  behind  the 
hills,  leaving  a  few  splashes  of  amber  to 
mark  its  path  and  the  mist  is  rising  thick 
from  the  warm  river  when  the  novice 
shoulders  his  rod  and  makes  his  way  to 
the  canoe.  The  bass  are  breaking  and 
making  splashes  in  the  water  as  we 
paddle  back,  but  nothing  will  tempt 
them,  not  even  the  mouse.  At  a  bend 
of  the  river  in  front  of  an  old  barn  on  a 
hill  sit  a  couple,  silhouetted  against  the 
sky.  Their  heads  close  together  give 
a  romantic  turn  to  our  thoughts,  espe- 
cially as  we  see  their  canoe  pulled  up 
at  the  path  leading  up  the  hills. 

Lights  are  beginning  to  lighten  the 
Concord  houses  as  we  pass  the  town,  and 
night  clad  with  all  the  glories  of  the  stars 
is  upon  us  as  we  disembark  at  the 
boathouse. 


THE   FOOL   OF   LOVE 

By  ALDIS  DUNBAR 

As  one  that  —  having  carven  of  white  stone 
Pallas  Athene  in  her  awfulness, 
With  arm  upraised  to  threaten  or  to  bless  — 

In'sudden  terror  of  his  work  falls  prone ; 

So  I,  who  —  of  the  heart  that  was  mine  own  — 
Wrought  out  your  pedestal,  my  sweet, —  no  less 
Look  up  to  you  in  tremor, —  at  success. 

You  seem  so  high  —  apart  —  upon  your  throne. 


A  Story  of  the  Down  East  Klondike 


By  H.  C.  BAKER 


w 


HOA,  Sally,  whoa!  What's 
that,  sir?  Boat  gone?  Yes, 
half  way  across.  ^Whoa,  Sally. 
Want  to  get  to  the  Pint  to-night?  Jump 
rjght  in  with  me,  sir.  Guess  Sally  can 
pull  two,  —  eh,  old  gal?  "  in  a  caressing 
tone  to  his  handsome  chestnut  mare. 
"  Here,  tuck  the  robe  round  you.  Al- 
ways blows  on  these  hills.  There,  sir; 
there  you  are.  Go  'long,  Sally.  Pretty 
along  here?  Why,  yes,  I  think  so. 
Many  times  as  I  have  been  over  this 
road,  I  always  see  something  new. 
Right  here,  now,  I  always  stop  and  look. 
Seems  to  me,  considered  as  a  view,  there 
can't  nothing  be  much  prettier  than 
that." 

The  speaker  reined  up  the  patient 
Sally,  and  looked  at  his  companion  for 
some  sign  of  approval.  The  portly 
gentleman  glanced  over  the  scene  before 
him.  The  golden  rays  of  the  afternoon 
sun  were  touching  gently  the  broad  blue 
bay,  dotted  with  green  islands.  Over 
its  peaceful  surface  little  white-sailed 
boats  darted  hither  and  yon.  A  stately 
schooner,  lumber  laden,  lay  at  anchor, 
patiently  waiting  a  favorable  wind  to 
take  her  on  her  course.  Just  below,  on 
one  side  of  the  quiet  country  road,  was  a 
little  cemetery;  on  the  other,  a  wide 
golden  millpond.  In  the  distance  across 
the  bay  could  be  seen  the  village,  com- 
monly called  the  "  Point,"  its  white 
church  spire  glistening  against  a  green 
background. 

"  Yes,"  he  assented,  "  you  are  right. 
Nothing  can  be  pr.ettier  .than  that." 

"  By  the  way,"  he  resumed,  as  Sally 
picked  her  way  carefully  down  the  steep 
hill  that  terminated  in  a  rickety  old 
bridge,  "what  are  all  those  buildings 
down  there?  They  look  rather  odd, 
and  that  dam  isn't  exactly  in  keeping 
with  things  in  general.  What  is  this 
place?     Anything  in  particular?  " 

His  driver  looked  at  him  in  genuine 


amazement.  "  You  don't  mean  to  say 
you  never  heard  of  that  Klondike  busi- 
ness, do  you?  Guess  you  must  be  a 
stranger  in  these  parts?  " 

"  I  am,"  was  the  answer.  "  I've  been 
in  the  West  for  many  years.  My  father 
was  born  somewhere  around  here,  and  I 
came  up  to-day  to  see  if  I  could  find  out 
anything  about  some  people  he  used  to 
tell  me  about." 

"  You  don't  say?  If  you  was  to  tell 
me  your  name,  now,  maybe  I  could  help 
you  some.  I've  always  lived  here,  — 
'bout  two  miles  up." 

"  Thank  you,"  was  the  courteous 
reply.  "  We  will  talk  of  that  by  and  by. 
I  want  to  hear  about  this  'Klondike/ 
Is  it  much  of  a  story?  " 

"  Story?  Well,  I  guess  so!  "  said  his 
companion,  taking  from  his  rear  pocket 
a  rectangle  of  Spear-Head  Plug,  and  gnaw- 
ing off  a  generous  mouthful.  "  I  guess 
if  you'd  been  here  in  them  days  you 
wouldn't  have  found  things  so  peaceful 
and  quiet  as  'tis  to-day  —  not  by  a  long 
chalk.  Maybe  you'd  like  to  hear  about 
it?" 

"  I  certainly  should,"  said  the  portly 
gentleman. 

"  Well,  said  the  narrator,  as  he  shut 
his  eyes  and  expectorated  over  the  buggy 
wheel,  —  "let  me  see.  It  must  have 
been  seven  or  eight  years  ago  a  stranger 
got  to  hanging  round  considerable  in 
different  parts  of  the  town,  mostly  up 
this  way.  Spruce-looking  fellow  he  was; 
pleasant,  too.  Used  to  go  to  church  and 
prayer-meeting,  —  take  part.  Led  the 
meeting  when  the  minister  wasn't  there. 
Always  give  liberal,  too.  Sometimes 
he'd  give  a  dollar.  Folks  got  to  liking 
him;  said  he  seemed  a  pretty  decent 
sort  of  a  man.  Well,  he  stayed  round  a 
spell,  and  then  he  went  away;  and  when 
he  came  back  he  brought  some  more  men 
with  him.  Smart,  business-looking  men, 
they   was,  and    they  poked     round    the 
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beaches,  and  asked  questions  about  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  and  measured  and 
•explored,  and  everybody  was  wondering 
who  they  was  and  what  they  wanted. 
Finally  they  give  out  that  they  was  going 
to  start  a  business.  They  was  going  to 
get  gold  from  sea-water." 

"Ah,"  said  the  listener.  "  That  ex- 
plains the  '  Klondike?  '  " 

"  Yes,"  went  on  the  story-teller. 
"  That's  why.  Well,  at  first  folks  was 
mighty  shy.  They  laughed  and  joked 
and  poked  fun  at  the  whole  thing.  But 
these  men  went  on  just  as  serious.  They 
bought  land  and  built  dams  and  buildings. 
Them  buildings  you  spoke  of  back  there 
was  some  of  their  buildings  that  they 
called  Plant  No.  1.  They  tried  their 
gold-getting  there,  and  they  got  so  much 
they  said  they  must  have  another  plant, 

—  we'll  come  to  it  in  a  minute.  They 
begun  to  cut  a  dash,  I  tell  you.  This  yel- 
low house  was  one  they  bought  and  fixed 
up.  They  had  conservatories  and  tulip 
gardens  and  rubber  plants  —  and  Lord 
only  knows  what  all.  They  bought 
everything  they  saw,  and  paid  cash 
down  —  five  dollar  bills  was  thicker  than 
blueberries.  There,  here  we  are.  Whoa, 
Sally.  There's  Plant  No.  2.  They  had 
Italians  by  the  hundred.  They  was 
spotted  round  on  everything,  like  flies 
on  a  ginger  bread.  See  this  gully?  Well, 
they  had  steam  engines  and  derricks  and 
all  kinds  of  new-fangled  machinery  up 
there.  Nobody  knew  what  it  was  all  for 
or  what  it  had  to  do  with  getting  the  gold, 
but  folks  was  getting  so  excited  by  that 
time,  they  didn't  care  much.  They 
formed  a  company.  Electrolytic  Marine 
Salts  Company  it  was,  and  they  just 
waded  right  in.  They  built  that  steel 
bridge,  —  dandy,  ain't  it?  And  they 
dug  cellars  and  reservoirs  and  bought 
more  houses.  Why,  one  of  them  fel- 
lers even  went  and  got  married.  Folks 
begun  to  say  there  must  be  something  in 
it.  Finally,  somebody  went  to  Boston 
and  saw  a  great  gold  brick  in  a  window 
there,  with  a  card  on  it  saying  it  was  pure 
gold  extracted  from  sea  water  by  the 
E.  M.  S.  Co.  Gee  Whi taker!  that  'bout 
settled  it.     Folks  was  wilder  than  ever 

—  all  but  one  girl.  Curious  about  her. 
She  never  took  no  stock  in  it;   just  poo- 


hooed  the  whole  business.  Pretty  girl 
she  was,  too.  Smarter'n  a  steel  trap. 
Used  to  work  down  to  the  'Acre.'  Pack 
more  fish  in  one  day  than  any  other 
four,  the  boss  said.  I  never  knew  her 
much,  but  she  used  to  go  up  to  see  my 
wife  real  often  —  took  kind  of  a  fancy 
to  her,  'peared  like.  We  never  knew 
where  she  come  from,  but  there's  lots  of 
the  factory  people  we  don't.  She  never 
seemed  to  have  no  folks.  Well,  as  I  was 
saying,  she  never  took  any  stock  in  this 
gold  business,  nor  the  men  running  it  — 
said  she  wouldn't  trust  them  the  length 
of  her  nose.  I  always  wondered  if  she 
didn't  know  something  about  some  of 
them.  Good  girl  she  was,  though  — 
straight  as  a  string.  One  of  the  bosses 
in  the  factory  took  a  shine  to  her.  He 
was  a  likely  fellow,  too  —  a  great,  big 
strapper  —  hated  the  factory  —  had  a 
notion  for  a  farm.  He  had  a  little  money 
saved  up,  and  he  was  all  for  buying  stock 
in  this  gold-getting  concern.  He  was 
just  wild  over  it,  but  the  girl  said,  no, 
she'd  never  give  her  consent.  They  had 
many  a  tiff  over  it  —  wouldn't  look  at 
each  other  for  days,  but  she  never  give  in. 
Well,  one  day,  he  was  coming  over  on  the 
'  Gold  Bug.'  That  was  the  Company's 
little  steam-boat.  Fellow  that  lives  by 
me  built  her,  and  took  part  of  his  pay  in 
stock.  Ha!  Ha!  He  hain't  heard  the 
last  of  that  yet.  There  was  some  New 
York  men  on  board,  and  they  was  telling 
him  how  many  blocks  they  had,  and  what 
an  investment  it  was;  and  Jim  —  the 
fellow's  name  was  Jim  — ■  said  to  him- 
self, —  girl  or  no  girl,  he  was  going  to  put 
what  money  he  had  into  that  stock.  If 
it  would  do  for  New  Yorkers,  he  guessed 
he  could  get  along  with  it.  He  met  the 
girl  as  he  was  going  home,  and  told  her 
what  he'd  decided.  He  told  me  this  after 
the  thing  was  all  over. 

"  He  said  she  turned  just  as  white  as  a 
sheet,  and  said,-  '  Jim;  will  you  wait  till 
to-morrow  before  you  do  this,  and  will 
you  meet  me  down  on  that  pint  to-night 
at  twelve  o'clock?  '  Jim  said  you  could 
have  knocked  him  over  with  a  feather, 
and  he  looked  at  her  mighty  sharp;  but 
she  never  faltered.  '  Will  you,  Jim?  ' 
she  says.     '  Yes,'  he  said. 

"   'Come    very   easy,'    she    said,  '  and 
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do  just  as  I  tell  you,'  and  she  walked  off. 

"  Well,  Jim  said  he  didn't  know 
whether  to  go  or  not,  when  the  time  came 
round.  It  was  dark  and  raining  but 
he'd  promised,  and  off  he  started.  She 
was  there  waiting.  She  drew  him  down 
behind  a  big  rock,  and  never  said  a  word. 
Jim  said  he  was  mad  all  through  at  such 
tom-foolishness,  and  was  going  to  make 
her  go  home  when  he  heard  a  little 
rustle.  They  was  close  to  the  shore,  and 
twTo  figures  kind  of  glided  down  the 
beach,  and  one  went  into  the  water. 
You  couldn't  hear  no  sound,  Jim  said, 
and  it  seemed  an  hour  before  they  heard 
him  coming  back.  When  he  come  out 
on  the  beach,  Jim  said  the  girl  walked 
up  to  him  and  flashed  a  lantern  she  had 
under  her  cape  right  into  his  face,  — 
and  blamed  if  it  wasn't  one  of  them 
swells !  He  swore  some  pretty  hot  words, 
but  that  girl  stood  her  ground.  Jim  said 
he  wouldn't  have  given  up  his  interest  in 
her  for  all  the  stock  they  had.  He  never 
knew  just  what  she  said,  but  by  and  by 
she  said,  just  as  cool,  '  Come,  Jim,  it's 
rather  late  for  more  business  to-night.' 

"  Jim  said  he  went  meek  as  Moses,  but 
to  save  him,  he  didn't  know  what  was 
up.  Course  he  had  sense  enough  to 
know  that  she  had  discovered  some  fraud, 
but  she  didn't  see  fit  to  tell  him. 

"  Next  morning  she  left  the  factory, 
and  following  Sunday  she  and  Jim  was 
married.  They  bought  the  best  farm  in 
town.  They  repaired  the  house  and 
built  a  barn  and  got  a  lot  of  Jersey  cows, 
and  had  money  to  burn.  Folks  said 
they  didn't  see  when  Jim  saved  so  much. 


Jim  winked  at  me  when  I  told  him  what 
folks  said,  —  but  that's  all  I  really  know. 
Course  I  surmised  lots.  So  did  my  wife. 
She  said,  my  wife  did,  she  bet  it  took 
more  gold  to  settle  that  up,  than  that 
company  ever'd  make  again.  And  so 
it  did  —  so  it  did."     The  old  man  paused. 

"  Well,"  questioned  his  companion, 
after  a  moment's  silence,  "  how  did  it  all 
end?  " 

"  Bust  up,"  was  the  brief  answer. 
"  Greatest  mess  you  ever  saw.  Them 
rascals  had  been  salting  the  boxes,  as 
they  called  it,  —  putting  in  gold  over 
night  for  fools  to  take  out  in  the  morning. 
Great  scheme,  wasn't  it?  We  thought 
one  spell  things  would  never  get  smoothed 
out  and  grassed  over;  but  they  did,  — 
and  we've  got  the  bridge  —  we've  got  the 
bridge,"  he  chuckled. 

"  Here  we  be,"  he  said  a  moment  later, 
and  they  drove  under  the  hill  and  turned 
into  one  of  the  shaded  streets  of  the 
village.  "  Where  you  want  to  be  put 
down?  There's  the  boat  now  —  just 
blew  two  whistles.  No,  I  don't  want 
no  pay.  Whoa,  Sally,  whoa!  We  don't 
want  no  pay,  do  we,  old  gal?  What's 
that  —  your  name's  Clark?  and  your 
father  was  —  never  mind,  —  you'll  lose 
your  boat  —  it's  the  last  one  to-night, 
too  —  good-by!  " 

The  old  man  slowly  gathered  up  the 
reins  and  drove  down  the  principal  street. 
"  Well,  well,"  he  mused,  "  I  thought  he 
looked  familiar  —  Clark  — ■  I  wonder  if 
he  is  old  'Lijah  Clark's  boy  —  .  Well," 
he  sighed,  "I  sha'nt  never  know  —  1 
sha'nt  never  know." 


Two  Salmon 


By  C.  MENZIKS  MILLER 


HARRY  and  I  were  living  in  the 
little  two-room  log  camp  at  the 
end  of  the  row,  and  eating  at 
the  large  cottage  which  boasted  a  kitchen. 
We  had  a  colored  boy  to  cook  for  us,  and 
were,  altogether,  as  snug  and  comfortable 
as  two  men  could  wish. 

We  were  staying  to  oversee  the  building 
of  Harry's  house.  That  house  —  it 
seemed  as  if  every  one  in  the  county  had 
a  personal,  if  not  an  active  interest  in  it. 
If  they  were  not  towing  large  loads  of 
brick  and  cement  up  the  lake,  they  were 
hauling  lumber  for  it.  If  they  were  not 
stealing  good  looking  "hard-heads" 
from  their  neighbors'  fences,  for  its  great 
stone  fireplaces,  they  were  discussing  it. 
They  would  drive  over  of  a  Saturday 
afternoon,  sit  in,  a  solemn,  chewing  line 
on  a  pile  of  board,  and  opine  that  "it 
was  the  goldurndest  way  to  build  a  roof 
they  ever  see."  But  all  this,  as  a  famous 
fellow-townsman  of  mine  is  wont  to  write, 
"  is  another  story." 

Although  but  the  12th  of  October,  it 
had  been  snowing  hard  since  noon,  and 
by  dark  there  were  two  inches  or  more  on 
the  ground.  I  had  been  out  all  the  after- 
noon with  the  little  sixteen  gauge  without 
seeing  feathers  or  fur,  and  was  comfor- 
tably tired  out.  The  empty  camps  looked 
pretty  bleak  and  wintry  as  we  plodded 
down  the  line  after  supper,  against  the 
stiff  northwest  wind,  and  our  shanty 
seemed  the  more  homelike  by  comparison. 
I  got  in  a  good  stock  of  wood  and  with  the 
lamps,  and  the  fire  talking  merrily  to 
itself  in  the  big  fireplace,  it  was  cozy 
enough.  Harry  had  letters  to  write,  so 
I  hunted  up  a  favorite  volume  of  Stewart 
Edward  White,  discovered  my  largest 
pipe  amidst  the  chaos  on  the  table,  and 
settled  down  to  an  evening  of  enjoyment. 

It  must  have  been  an  hour  later  when 
De  Rocher  came  stamping  in  for  his  mail, 
and  roused  me. 

De  Rocher  writes  "  U.  S.  Fish  Com- 


mission "  after  his  name,  and  is  in  charge 
of  the  station  .  at  Soo-Nipi  during  the 
spawning  season  of  the  trout,  salmon, 
and  saibling.  He  is  assisted  by  Mr. 
Butterfield,  and  it  is  to  their  genial 
courtesy  that  I  am  indebted  for  the 
evening  of  which  I  write. 

We  made  him  at  home  by  the  fire  and 
proceeded  to  talk  "  fish."  When,  after 
half  an  hour  or  so,  he  rose  to  take  his 
leave,  I  happened  to  remark  that  he  had 
better  not  hurry  as  there  would  be 
nothing  doing  in  his  line  that  night. 
What  was  my  surprise,  therefore,  when 
he  said,  "  But  very  likely  there  is. 
Come  down  later  and  see.  Weather 
doesn't  make  much  difference  to  us. 
Some  of  the  best  luck  lately  has  beeni 
on  bad  nights." 

After  he  had  gone  I  thought  it  over. 
To  be  honest,  I  did  not  feel  like  moving 
out,  but  somehow  the  idea  got  hold  of 
me,  and  I  could  not  resist  it.  Harry 
refused  to  be  moved.  He  claimed  that 
it  was  owing  to  the  importance  of  his 
correspondence,  but  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  it  was  the  fire.  So  at  half 
past  nine  or  thereabouts  I  got  into  boots 
and  sweaters,  took  the  spare  lantern, 
and  started  out  alone.  The  Fish  Com- 
mission station  is  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile,  or  a  mile,  below  the  Lodge,  and 
I  shall  always  look  back  on  that  walk 
with  pleasure.  Down  to  the  Doctor's 
cottage  it  was  ordinary  country  road, 
but  when  I  swung  to  the  left  between  the 
great  stone  gate  posts  standing  like 
sheeted  ghosts  in  their  snowy  mantles, 
it  seemed  as  though  I  had  stepped  into 
"  The  Land  of  the  White  Silence."  The 
track  that  bore  away  across  the  old 
beaver  meadows  and  into  the  close- 
growing  pines  beyond  was  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  I  had  been  over  only 
yesterday.  My  world  seemed  to  have- 
narrowed  about  me,  its  horizon  of  dark- 
ness held  only  at  bay  by  the  brave  little- 
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circle  of  light  from  the  lantern.  The  big 
flakes  swirling  all  about  me  fell  with  a 
soft,  almost  imperceptible  sound,  for  it 
was  very  still  there  in  the  heart  of  the 
woods.  Even  the  wind,  which  appeared 
to  be  falling,  could  be  heard  only  as  a 
faint  murmur  now  and  then,  far  up 
among  the  tops  of  the  pines;  from 
whence  it  would  occasionally  send  down 
a  reminder  in  the  guise  of  wet  snow 
from  some  over-laden  branch.  Every- 
thing seemed  spectral  and  eerie.  All 
landmarks  were  altered.  As  I  struck  in- 
to the  narrow  path  leading  to  the  station 
the  snow-clad  underbrush  stretched  out 
pallid  hands  to  bar  my  way.  But  I 
would  not  be  denied,  and  soon  the  voice 
of  the  wind  came  clearer,  and  the  sound 
of  mimic  surf  told  me  that  I  was  ap- 
proaching the  shore. 

There  was  a  bright  light  in  the  window, 
and  I  feared 
for  the  mo- 
ment that  the 
night  had 
proved  to  be 
too  stormy. 
My  hail,  how- 
ever, brought 
a  gleaming, 
yellow  appa- 
rition from 
the  front  of 
the  cottage, 
which  upon 
closer  inspec- 
tion proved 
to  be  Butter- 
field  in  his 
oilskins. 

"Yes,"  he 
said,  "we're 
hard  at  it. 
Mr.  DeRocher 
is  inside.  Go 
right  in  and 
make  your- 
self com- 
fortable. 
He's      been 

saying       you  Xfa&A$. 

wouldn't  ■  mPHm»|I 

come."       I        Wf^v  ,     *'\'Mi' 
asked     h  i  m        »CIfe««BBfw^f';fiSMHlHBiR' 
if   thev      had  "  She  was  persuaded  to 


taken  any  fish  as  yet,  and  was  glad  to 
hear  that  I  had  not  missed  anything. 

I  found  De  Rocher  comfortably  estab- 
lished by  the  stove,  engaged  in  the 
pleasant  pursuit  of  rolling  a  cigarette. 
He  gave  me  a  hearty  welcome.  I  peeled 
off  a  sweater  or  so,  and  we  settled  down 
to  talk  and  tobacco,  until  it  was  his  turn 
outside.  He  told  me  that  the  salmon 
would  run  into  the  brook  no  matter  what 
the  weather  was,  and  that  they  were 
practically  on  duty  every  night. 

The  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  house  is  a 
snug  little  cottage  of  several  rooms  with 
a  narrow  veranda  on  three  sides.  It 
stands  upon  the  northern  point  formed 
by  the  Pike  Brook  as  it  enters  the  lake 
from  the  east.  So  close  to  the  water  is  it 
built  that  at  high  water  the  front  veranda 
literally  overhangs  the  lake.  At  this  time, 
however,  the  lake  was  very  low,  and  a 

strip  of  clean 
sandy  beach 
was  exposed. 
A  couple  of 
hundred 
yards  back  of 
the  house 
are  the  pens 
for  keeping 
fish  alive  un- 
t  i  1  needed. 
They  are 
built  of  heavy 
timber,  and 
placed  in  the 
bed  of  the 
brook,  thus 
insuring  a 
constant  cur- 
rent of  fresh 
water.  Some 
quarter  of  a 
mile  back 
along  the 
brook,  is 
the  hatchery 
building,  with 
an  equallyfine 
water  supply. 
Directly  off 
the  station  the 
-#  ''tj-        •*;*•*  lakeisshallow, 

'.  •w:~**v3  NHP  wm   ' '.  .        with  a  sandy 
ue  quiet  in  the  net  "  bottom,     and 
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here  across  the  mouth  of  the  brook  the 
nets  are  spread.  They  were  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
out  when  I  was  there,  and  owing  to  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  brook's 
channel,  bore  away  at  an  angle  to  the 
southeast.  On  pleasant  evenings  the 
men  sit  on  the  front  veranda,  where  in 
the  stillness  a  "  strike  "  is  heard  at  once. 
On  cold  or  stormy  nights,  however,  they 
take  watch  and  watch  of  about  half  an 
hour. 

(,    While  De  Rocher  was  telling  me  most 
interestingly  of  the  Aureolus  or  Saibling 
and  its  habits,  Butterfield  came  in  to  get 
warm.     I  went  outside  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  it  was  so  cold  and  disagreeable  that  I 
was  glad  to  join  Butterfield  by  the  fire. 
J  Twice    during    the    evening    we    went 
outside  and  inspected  the  nets,  but  found 
no   fish,  and   everything  in   good   order. 
A  little  before 
twelve     But- 
terfield   came 
in    and     said 
that    he    was 
sure       of      a 
"strike,"  that 
he  could  hear 
it   plainly 
above     the 
noise  of  wind 
and     water. 
It    did     not 
take   us   long 
to   hustle   on 
our  coats  and 
pile  into    the 
ooat       which 
they    use    at 
the      station. 
We  had  some 
little  delay  in 
getting  out  to 
the   nets,   for 
the  low  water 
in     the     lake 
had      left      a 
maze  of  little 
bars      and 
channels     off 
the  beach. 
But   with 
Butterfield 
^conning      the 


boat  with  a  lantern  in  the  bow,  and  De 
Rocher  poling  with  an  oar,  we  reached 
open  water  and  headed  for  the  nets. 

The  first  sections  of  the  net  were  quiet 
enough,  as  the  boat  ran  silently  along  and 
the    lantern    was   held    down    for   their 
examination.     As     we     approached    the 
center,  however,  our  fears  that  we  had 
come  on   another  fruitless  errand   were 
rapidly  dispelled.     The  net  was  violently 
shaken  and   twisted.     Now  and   then  a 
particularly  vicious  plunge  of  the  unseen 
captive  would  splash  the  surface  water 
with  that  peculiar  note  that  makes  the 
old  fisherman  thrill,  no  matter  where  he 
hears  it.     I  myself  thought  it  was  a  big 
pickerel  and  wondered  why  he  had  not 
cut  his  way  out.     But  when  the  lantern 
sent  its  light  down  through  the  still  water 
in  the  lee  of  the  boat  and  disclosed  a 
gleaming,  writhing,  silvery  body,  Butter- 
field    said, 
"Salmon," 
and  he  made 
no  mistake. 
When    the 
net  was  taken 
over  the  side, 
and  thefish  re- 
leased   from 
the     meshes 
there  wasn't  a 
doubt    as    to 
h  i  s   being  a 
salmon,  and  a 
big  one.       A 
thirteen- 
pound"Jack" 
and  as  full  of 
fis:ht      as      a 
bar  n  -  y  a  r  d 
gamecock. 

He  was 
such  a  splen- 
did fish,  that 
it  was  decided 
to  keep  h  i  m 
with  four  or 
five  other 
"Jacks"  al- 
ready taken. 
So  after  has- 
tily inspect- 
ing the  re- 
'  De  Rocher  held  him  up  for  his  portrait  "  mainder      o  f 
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the  nets  he  was  hurried  ashore  to  the 
pens  in  the  brook. 

It  could  not  have  been  much  more  than 
half  an  hour  before  a  second  "  strike  " 
announced  the  catch  of  the  night,  and  it 
needed  no  careful  inspection  of  the  net 
to  locate  it.  In  fact,  so  great  was  the 
thrashing  out  near  the  far  end  of  the  line, 
that  it  seemed  as  though  the  fish  must 
break  away  before  we  got  there.  Ah, 
but  she  was  a  beauty!  The  mere  sight 
of  her  brought  to  one  the  sparkle  of 
dancing  waters,  the  dainty  "  settling  " 
drop  of  the  flies,  the  scream  of  the  reel, 
and  the  glorious  arch  of  the  rod.  Fifteen 
pounds  she  weighed,  ■ —  fifteen  gleaming, 
squirming,  thrashing  pounds,  and  a  per- 
fect type  of  roe  salmon.  Out  of  regard 
for  her  sex  she  was  taken  most  gently 
ashore  and  out  to  the  pens  in  "  the 
stretcher."  The  "  stretcher  "  is  a  long, 
deep,  and  narrow  tank,  or  trough,  large 
enough  for  the  largest  fish  to  lie  straight 
in,  and  is  carried  by  handholds  at  the 
ends.  The  roe  salmon  are  handled,  or 
one  might  truly  say  "  not  handled," 
with  extreme  care,  while  less  respect  is 
paid  to  the  "  Jacks." 

By  this  time  it  was  after  twelve,  and 
though  urged  to  put  up  for  the  night  at 
the  station  I  decided  to  make  for  home. 
A  single  star  which  watched  my  progress 
with  unblushing  curiosity  promised  a 
good  day  on  the  morrow. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  was  gloriously 
warm  and  clear,  so  we  took  the  camera 
and  started  out  on  a  ramble,  which  ended 
at  the  station.  Of  course  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  see  the  night's  catch, 
so  we  all  sauntered  down  to  the  pens. 
There  were,  I  should  say,  some  forty  or 
fifty  fish  out  there,  the  majority  being  in 
the  trout  pen. 

11  There  she  is,"  said  De  Rocher,  point- 
ing out  what  looked  like  a  small  sub- 
marine at  rest,  "  isn't  she  a  whale?  I 
wish   you  could  get  a  picture  of  her." 

"  Nothing  would  suit  me  better," 
said  I,   "  but  how?  " 

"  Simplest  thing  in  the  world,"  he 
answered,  and  so  it  proved  to  be. 

First  the  big  "  Jack  "  was  taken  out 
in  the  dip  net,  and  De  Rocher,  scorning 


woolen  gloves,  held  him  up,  barehanded, 
for  his  portrait. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Butterfield  in 
his  oilskins  was  endeavoring  to  get  the 
female,  and  at  last  she  was  persuaded  to 
lie  quiet  in  the  net  long  enough  for  the 
exposure.  Her  picture  is  not  quite  so 
good  as  her  smaller  mate,  since  she  could 
not  be  handled.  Yet  she  can  clearly  be 
made  out  after  a  moment's  study. 

Later  we  walked  over  to  the  hatchery 
to  see  the  eggs.  The  building  is  fairly 
bowered  in  greenery,  and  what  with  the 
brook  at  its  side,  and  the  hatching 
troughs  within,  there  is  a  cool  and  con- 
stant sound  of  running  water.  It  is  a 
lovely  spot  to  bring  a  pipe  and  a  book  on 
a  hot  day.     I  know  of  none  better. 

The  thousands  of  eggs  spread  on  wire 
screens  in  the  black  troughs,  looked  for 
all  the  world  like  tapioca.  Of  the  lot 
that  morning  only  one  opaque  white  spot 
marked  the  presence  of  a  dead  egg.  The 
percentage  of  loss,  De  Rocher  told  me, 
had  been  exceedingly  low,  owing  to  the 
peculiarly  desirable  conditions  of  water 
and  perfect  fertilization. 

The  entire  lot  would  later  be  sent  to  the 
large  hatchery  at  Nashua,  and  when 
November  came,  the  men  would  devote 
themselves  to  the  taking  and  study  of 
that  glorious  fish  the  Aureolus,or  Sunapee 
Saibling. 

It  was  hard  to  have  to  refuse  their  very 
cordial  invitation  to  be  with  them  at 
that  time.  For  the  past  three  seasons 
something  has  always  turned  up  to  pre- 
vent my  going  up  for  the  spawning  season 
of  the  Aureolus.  But  I  have  not  given 
up  hope  yet.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
mid-lake  ledges  furnish  at  that  time 
the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  sight 
that  our  inland  waters  have  to  offer. 

Mr.  De  Rocher  told  me  later  that  the 
large  female  stripped  thirty  five  hundred 
eggs.  An  uncommonly  large  yield  for 
ouanainche  or  any  of  the  land-locked 
salmon. 

At  any  rate  she  was  easily  a  queenof 
her  species,  and  the  night  upon  which  she 
was  captured  will  always  be  among  the 
pleasantest  of  my  memories  of  the  out 
of  doors. 
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THE    ROAD    TO    NOWHERE 


By  HELEN  M.  WINSLOW 


Through  deep'ning  woods  the  Road  to  Nowhere  goes, 
With  bird  songs  breaking  soft  the  silent  day; 

The  whispering  winds  scarce  stir  the  sweet  repose. 
And  sunlight  filters  shadows  o'er  the  way. 


I  know  where  Nature  keeps  her  secrets  rare 
Securely  hid  from  prying,  human  eyes; 

'Tis  here,  from  crowded  city  haunts  afar, 
In  winding,  woodsey  bits  of  paradise. 
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JAMES  H.  VAHEY,  MASSACHUSETTS^DEMOCRATIC 

CANDIDATE 

By  JAMES  E.  MAGUIRE 


[N  the  person  of  James  H.  Vahey 
nature  offers  a  man  produced  from 
one  of  her  finest  molds,  the  type  of 
plendid  manhood  from  which  the  state 
f  Massachusetts  has  always  chosen  her 
hief  executives.  He  has  the  many- 
idedness  and  the  full  rounded  develop- 
ment which  marks  a  man  for  high  public 
ffice,  and  so  pronounced  are  his  quali- 
cations  to  serve  a  community  in  various 
apacities  that  they  won  instant  recog- 
ition.  And  having  been  once  put  to  the 
est,  they  have  been  pressed  continually 
nto  service. 

In  Watertown, —  out  beyond  the  classic 
ircle  of  Harvard  University,- —  where  he 
?as  born  thirty-seven  years  ago,  he  has 
lways  been  locked  up  to  with  pride  from 
is  earliest  schooldays,  when  his  intel- 
lectual alertness  and  precocity  was  the 
alk  of  the  town.  If  a  school  cemmittee 
nan  was  wanted,  Vahey  was  called  upon, 
nd  he  was  only  released  when  the  call 
/as  more  urgent  for  a  man  for  the  board 
f  health,  for  the  board  of  selectmen, 
3r  a  moderator,  for  a  director  of  banks 
nd  large  business  interests,  for  an  ad- 
ministrator, executor,  or  trustee  of  most 
f  the  large  estates,  or  for  a  state  senator. 

The  personality  and  the  character  of 
he  man  may  well  be  imagined  from  the 
act  that  his  neighbors  were  thus  placing 
im  ever  in  a  position  of  public  trust, 
t  is  only  a  man  of  unimpeachable 
haracter  who  would  rise  step  by  step 
rem  a  position  of  responsibility  to  one 
lways  greater;  and  it  is  only  a  man  of 
lultless  personality  who  could  always 
old  the  esteem  of  those  with  whom  he 
ame  into  daily  contact.     Sometimes  a 


brief  career  in  politics  discloses  a  man's 
unfitness  to  represent  the  interests  of  his 
fellows,  and  he  is  swiftly  sent  back  to 
obscurity.  Dishonesty  or  inefficiency 
may  be  the  cause.  But  when  a  man  is 
seized  as  a  youth  and  placed  in  office  by 
his  community,  and  is  then  never  per- 
mitted to  go  back  to  simple  citizenship, 
his  honesty  and  efficiency  must  indeed  be 
marked.  Mr.  Vahey's  honesty  is  typical 
of  New  England,  in  that  it  has  a 
puritanical  severity,  and  his  personal 
manner  captivates  by  its  urbanity,  its 
frankness,  and  its  unrestrained  freedom. 
He  has  combined  in  his  individuality  strict 
honesty  with  a  manly  charity. 

As  an  attorney,  Mr.  Vahey,  although 
yet  a  young  man,  is  a  commanding  figure 
at  the  bar.  He  began  his  career  in  law 
with  a  brilliant  record  as  a  student,  and 
his  indefatigable  efforts  since  then,  both 
in  study  and  practice,  have  won  him 
enviable  prominence  in  his  profession. 
While  known  by  the  public  chiefly  for  his 
assiduous  defense  in  the  famous  Tucker 
trial,  he  is  known  to  the  bench  and  the 
bar  for  his  numerous  successes  as  a  trial 
lawyer  in  many  important  though  less 
conspicuous  cases.  In  the  practice  •  of 
law,  as  in  the  choice  of  public  functions, 
he  has  inclined  by  temperament  to  a 
defense  of  the  weak.  His  intense  hu- 
manity and  his  impulse  to  redress  wrongs 
have  made  him  the  strong  friend  of  those 
in  distress.  Thus  he  has  obtained,  over 
the  sympathies  of  the  multitude,  that 
power  which  is  enjoyed  only  by  gentle- 
ness of  heart  and  sincerity  of  purpose. 

His  political  career,  in  brief,  is  as 
follows:  In  1893,  the  first  vear  he  voted, 
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he  was  elected  to  the  school  committee 
for  three  years;  in  1896  was  re-elected; 
in  1899  he  was  chairman.  In  1894  and 
1895  he  was  moderator  of  the  town 
meeting.  In  1895  and  1896  he  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  health,  and  in 
1897  was  elected  on  the  board  of  select- 
men, and  was  re-elected  each  year  for 
four  years.  In  1899  and  1900  he  was 
chairman  of  the  board.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  town  com- 
mittee of  his  native  town  for  a  dozen 
years  and  was  chairman  for  two  years. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
state  committee  in  1904,  1905,  and  1906. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  at  St.  Louis,  in  1904, 
from  the  Twelfth  Congressional  District, 
and  at  the  convention  was  appointed  on 
the  committee  to  notify  the  vice-presi- 
dential nominee,  Henry  G.  Davis,  of  his 
nomination.  He  went  to  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  West  Virginia,  with  the  notifi- 
cation committee,  and  was  appointed 
on  a  subcommittee  of  two  to  take  charge 
of  the  vice-presidential  nominee. 

In  1906,  in  a  district  which  was  Re- 
publican by  a  majority  of  three  thousand, 
he  was  elected  as  a  Democrat,  indorsed 
by  independent  Republicans,  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Senate  by  a  majority  of  1,570, 
on  a  platform  which  included  the  de- 
struction of  the  bucket  shops,  and  the 
breaking  of  the'monopoly  of  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Company.  He  intro- 
duced these  bills  and  succeeded,  after  a 
hard  struggle,  in  getting  the  bill  to  abol- 
ish bucket  shops  enacted  into  law. 
Later,  against  the  opposition  of  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  the 
most  powerful  concern  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  he  secured  the  enactment  of  a  law 
which  destroyed  its  monopoly  of  the 
shoe  machinery  business. 

Mr.  Vahey  prepared  the  bill  which  was 
the  opening  gun  against  the  merger  of 
the  New  York,  Hew  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  Company  and  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad,  and  made  a  speech  in  the 
Senate  lasting  two  hours  in  favor  of  the 
bill.  The  Legislature  passed  a  law, 
practically  suspending  the  voting  power 
of  the  stock  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad,  held  by  the  New  York,  New 
Haven    &    Hartford    Railroad  Company 


for  a  year.  In  the  mean  time  a  pro- 
ceeding brought  by  the  attorney  general 
against  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad  Company  was  de- 
cided in  accordance  with  the  contentions 
of  the  commonwealth.  Before  the  com- 
mittee on  railroads,  Mr.  Vahey  was 
invited  by  the  committee  to  cross-ex- 
amine Mr.  Mellen,  the  president  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  Company,  and  during  the  cross- 
examination  asserted  that  there  was 
enough  on  the  statute  books  to  prevent 
the  merger  if  the  attorney  general  saw 
fit  to  take  advantage  of  the  statutes. 
This  contention  proved  to  be  sound,  as 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  after- 
wards declared. 

Mr.  Vahey's  activity  during  the  first 
term  in  the  Senate  aroused  the  powerful 
opposition  of  the  railroad  and  street 
railway  interests  as  well  as  of  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Company  and  other 
monopolies.  His  campaign  for  re-elec- 
tion in  1907  was  the  most  vigorously 
fought  in  the  whole  commonwealth.  A 
strong  Republican  candidate  was  nomi- 
nated. After  a  remarkable  campaign, 
Mr.  Vahey  was  re-elected  by  four  hundred 
votes. 

In  each  of  these  campaigns,  although 
the  district  was  strongly  Republican, 
Mr.  Vahey  was  indorsed  by  nearly  five 
hundred  Republicans  in  writing  on  in- 
dependent nomination  papers,  and  after 
his  second  election  he  was  accorded  re- 
markable demonstrations  in  his  native 
town,  and  in  Natick,  at  the  western  end 
of  the  district.  In  each  of  these  cam- 
paigns more  votes  were  cast  in  the  First 
Middlesex  Senatorial  District,  which  he 
represented,  than  in  any  other  senatorial 
district  in  the  state,  and  Mr.  Vahey  re- 
ceived more  votes  each  year  than  any 
other  candidate  for  the  office  has  ever 
received,  in  the  district. 

Mr.  Vahey  represents  the  radical  or 
reform  spirit,  which  of  late  years  is  be- 
coming triumphant  throughout  the 
world.  He  is  a  safe  and  sane  radical. 
He  has  labored  for  justice  for  the  masses, 
and  he  will  fight  for  their  cause  to  the 
end,  yet  his  policy  is  to  remedy  social 
evils  without  going  to  the  extremes  that 
invite  disaster  and  economic  upheaval. 
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He  wishes  to  realize  Democratic  govern- 
ment which  would  make  socialism  im- 
possible, by  rendering  it  unnecessary. 
His  aims  are  in  many  respects  like 
those  of  John  B.  Moran.  Yet  he  is 
more  considerate  of  the  interests  of 
legitimate  wealth  than  was  Moran.  He 
differs  from  Moran,  too,  in  that  he  has 
none  of  his  apparent  recklessness.  He  is 
more  like  the  late  William  E.  Russell, 
and  his  democracy  is  the  same  as  that 
which  makes  the  name  of  Russell  one  of 
the  most  noted  in  the  history  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

He  typifies  in  his  family  the  traditions 
of  the  New  England  home.  He  is  the 
father  of  six  children,  and  he  never  be- 
comes so  absorbed  in  business  or  politics 


as  to  bring  their  shadow  on  the  home 
pleasures  of  Mrs.  Vahey  and  the  members 
of  his  family. 

After  discussing  Mr.  Vahey  from  every 
point  of  view,  we  picture  him  as  one  who 
is  a  natural  people's  man;  one  who  has 
powerful  talents,  which,  unchecked  by 
fear,  are  held  in  rein  by  honesty,  and  are 
driven  towards  justice;  who  has  that 
indefinable  quality  which  a  friend  tried 
to  describe  in  President  McKinley  when 
he  called  him  "  a  lovable  man";  who 
aspires  to  office  in  order  to  fulfil  a  high 
duty  rather  than  to  realize  ambition 
through  power;  and  who  is  rooted  to  the 
commonwealth  by  a  beautiful  family; 
one,  who,  in  a  word,  is  a  model  citizen 
and  a  born  defender  of  justice. 


OLNEY  ARNOLD,  OF  PROVIDENCE,  THE  DEMOCRATIC  NOM- 
INEE FOR  GOVERNOR  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 


"  Born  in  Woonsocket,  a  boy  in  Paw- 
tucket,  a  resident  in  Providence,  with  a 
summer  home  for  several  years  at  New- 
port, and  for  other  more  recent  years  at 
Narragansett  Pier  —  there  is  a  record 
which  ought  to  remove  a  man  from  the 
suspicion  of  being  too  intensely  local  in 
his  Rhode  Island  relationships," — so 
comments  the  Providence  Journal  on 
the  man  whom  the  Democracy  of  Rhode 
Island  have  chosen  to  lead  their  forces  in 
the  gubernatorial  contest. 

In  his  business  relations  also  Mr. 
Arnold  represents  a  wide  range  of  in- 
terests. A  successful  manufacturer,  the 
treasurer  of  the  Rogers  Screw  Company, 
he  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  practical 
farmer,  owning  one  of  those  New  England 
rareties,  a  farm  that  pays.  Mr.  Arnold's 
interest  in  agriculture,  however,  extends 
beyond  his  own  farm.  During  his  term 
in  the  State  Legislature,  last  winter,  he 
steered  the  investigation  into  the  affairs 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  College, 
into  channels  which  would  tend  to  add 
to  the  institution's  value  to  the  farming 


community.  He  does  not  pose,  let  it 
be  said,  as  a  horny-handed  son  of  the 
soil,  for  the  sake  of  the  rural  vote. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  Mr.  Arnold 
made  no  speeches  in  the  legislature,  not 
because  he  cannot  make  a  good  speech, 
but  because  he  saw  no  reason  for  doing 
so.  He  was,  however,  active  in  shaping 
important  legislation, —  notably  the  pub- 
lic buildings  egress  bill,  the  automobile 
laws,  etc.  Indeed  his  record  in  the  Legis- 
lature was  so  excellent  that  the  Provi- 
dence Tribune  was  moved  to  comment 
editorially  upon  it. 

"  Of  the  personal  records  made  in  the 
Assembly,"  says  the  Tribune,  "  one  of 
the  most  notable  is  that  of  Olney  Arnold, 
of  this  city.  For  a  young  man  serving 
his  first  term,  and  in  the  minority  party 
at  that,  he  has  taken  a  remarkably  active 
part  in  the  proceedings,  attracted  to  him- 
self a  good  deal  of  favorable  attention 
from  his  associates  of  both  parties, 
identified  himself  with  a  number  of  im- 
portant measures,  and  accomplished  not 
a  little  valuable  work." 


Olney  Arnold,  the  Democ 


Ranc  Koma  for  Governor  >  Rhode  Ismnd 
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As  a  Democrat,  Mr.  Arnold  is  thorough- 
going. He  has  voted  for  Mr.  Bryan  on 
each  of  his  campaigns,  "  and,"  he  says, 
■  if  that  is  not  a  test  of  Democracy,  I 
do  not  know  what  can  be." 

Born  in  Woonsocket,  September  8, 
1861,  he  was  named  Olney  Arnold,  2d, 
perpetuating  the  name  of  General  Olney 
Arnold,  a  veteran  Democrat,  who  came 
very  near  to  election  as  Governor  at  a 
time  when  such  an  honor  was  supposed 
to  be  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Democratic  party.  With  General  Ar- 
nold, his  uncle,  young  Olney's  boyhood 
days  were  passed  amid  stirring  scenes. 
For  the  General  was  in  charge  of  raising 
troops  from  Rhode  Island  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  was  throughout  his  life 
prominent  in  all  public  matters. 

After  his  school  days,  spent  mostly  at 
Mowry  and  Goff's  School,  Providence, 
Mr.  Arnold  worked  for  a  year  with 
Charles  H.  George  &  Co.,  hardware 
merchants,  which  establishment  he  left 
to  accept  a  position  with  the  American 
Screw  Co.,  where  he  soon  became  secre- 
tary to  the  president  of  the  company,  the 
late  Edwin  G.  Angell,  whose  daughter, 
also,  he  married.  He  was  later  made 
secretary  of  the  company,  and  when  the 
Rogers  Screw  Company  was  formed, 
became  an  integral  part  of  that  suc- 
cessful corporation,  which  owes  so  much 
to  his  business  ability. 

Mr.  Arnold,  with  his  wife  and  two 
children,  a  daughter  now  studying  in 
Paris,  and  a  son  at  St.  Paul's  School, 
Concord,  makes  his  home  in  the  beautiful 
vine-covered  house,  No.  470  Brook 
Street,  Providence.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  exclusive  Hope  Club,  of  that  city, 
and  of  the  Hardware  Club,  of  New  York. 

All  this  indicates,  not  a  meteoric,  but 
an  orderly,  quiet,  successful  career,  free 
from  irregularities,  commercial  or  social, 
and  commanding  always  the  respect  of 
his  associates.  Its  very  brevity  and 
freedom  from  incident  is  its  best  guar- 
antee of  integrity. 

As  to  his  personality,  the  Democratic 
candidate  is  below  the  average  height, 
and  is  said  to  look  very  much  like  former 
Governor  Utter,  of  Westerly.  His  man- 
tier,  while  quick,  interested,  and  active, 
gives    an    impression    of    reserve    force. 


Being  considerably  less  than  fifty  years 
of  age,  Mr.  Arnold's  dark  brown  hair  is 
untouched  with  gray,  and  his  appearance 
youthful.  Immaculate  in  dress  always 
he  is  fastidious  in  person,  companionable, 
approachable,  regardless  of  the  wealth 
or  position  of  any  who  may  have  business 
with  him,  beloved  by  his  friends  and 
possessed  of  a  keen,  active  mind,  well 
trained  and  well  stocked.  He  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  "  best  dressed 
man  "  of  the  last  Legislature,  but  no  one 
should  draw  from  this  the  erroneous  opin- 
ion that  he  is  a  fop.  Far  from  it.  Mr. 
Arnold  is  not  a  man  who  gives,  even  to  a 
stranger,  such  a  feeling;  if  nothing 
else,  his  strong  intellectuality  would 
contradict  the  impression. 

His  views  on  public  questions  are  broad 
and  well  informed.  One  of  the  things 
that  impressed  Mr.  Arnold  during  his 
service  in  the  General  Assembly  was  the 
rapidity  with  which  our  foreign  popu- 
lation is  being  assimilated  into  the  body 
politic.  Providence,  with  its  cosmo- 
politan population,  offers  unusual  op- 
portunities for  a  correct  study  of  this 
interesting  and  important  problem.  Mr. 
Arnold's  daily  ride  to  his  office  lies  through 
one  of  the  most  populous  foreign  sections 
of  the  city,  and  he  has  made  good  use  of 
the  opportunities  of  observation  thus 
afforded  him.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  his  views  on  the  subject  are  ex- 
tremely optimistic.  He  feels  that,  while 
much  remains  to  be  done,  wonderful 
things  have  been  accomplished.  "  In 
assimilating  such  a  number  of  foreigners," 
he  says,  "  as  the  state  census  would 
indicate  that  we  have  in  Rhode  Island, 
it  is  a  great  achievement  to  keep  them 
satisfied  with  conditions  here,  because 
these  conditions  so  largely  differ  from 
those  in  the  lands  from  which  they  come. 
Nearly  all  the  continental  immigrants  are 
accustomed  to  military  rule  in  the  streets 
and  elsewhere,  and  to  lead  them  to 
understand  that  this  is  a  free  country, 
without  military  control,  while  at  the 
same  time  respect  for  law  is  demanded, 
is  a  wonderful  achievement." 

Mr.  Arnold  has  some  very  clear  views 
as  to  what  the  state  of  Rhode  Island 
needs,  but  he  is  saving  them  for  future 
use, —  perhaps  in  his  inaugural  message, 
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—  at  least  such  is  the  Democratic  hope. 
If  Mr.  Arnold  is  called  upon  to  deliver 
such  an  address  it  is  certain  to  be  terse 
and  timely.  At  the  time  of  his  notifica- 
tion he  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the 
honor  which  the  party  had  paid  him, 
without  hesitation  or  embarrassment, 
speaking  in  a  full,  rich  voice  to  a  large 
room  crowded  with  critical  auditors, 
and  with  such  distinct  articulation  that 
every  syllable  of  his  well-chosen  words 
was  distinctly  heard  by  all  present. 

This  sketch,  brief  as  it  must  be,  should 
not  close  without  some  account  of  the 
one  service  above  all  others  that  proved 
to  his  associates  in  the  Rhode  Island 
Legislature  that  in  Mr.  Arnold  they  had 
discovered  a  man  of  no  usual  political 
gifts.  This  was  at  the  House  Conference, 
on  the  Bank  Commission  Bill,  and  Mr. 
Arnold's  part  in  that  important  and  com- 
plicated issue  is  reported  as  follows  in 
the  Providence  Journal : 

"  This  was  an  intricate  affair,  the  ins  and 
outs  of  which  are  not  pertinent  to  the 
subject.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was 
tangled  up  with  the  bill  increasing  the 
salaries  of  Superior  and  Supreme  Court 


judges,  and  with  one  or  two  other  things 
of  less  importance,  and  that  more 
jockeying,  trading,  and  conceding  than 
the  average  voter  suspects  exists  in  the 
halls  of  state  were  necessary  to  unsnarl 
the  '  mess.' 

"  Into  this  mixup  Mr.  Arnold  entered 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  seemed  to 
show  a  native  talent  for  such  business. 
The  affair  required  tact  and  a  level  head. 
It  also  demanded  an  even  temperament. 
Mr.  Arnold's  temperament  is  almost  as 
even  as  if  it  had  been  sand-papered.  It  is 
as  even  as  Governor  Utter's. 

"The  result  of  the  row  was  that  the 
bank  commission  bill  and  the  judge's 
salary  bill  both  went  through,  and  every- 
body was  happy,  especially  the  judges. 
And  as  a  knack  for  the  game  coupled 
with  availability  —  the  greatest  test  polit- 
ical managers  apply  — -  are  not  found 
coupled  too  often,  Mr.  Arnold  appears 
a  good  choice  from  the  party  viewpoint." 

A  personal  acquaintance  and  friend  of 
Mr.  Bryan,  whom  he  heartily  admires, 
it  goes  without  saying  that  he  will  give 
to  him  his  full  support  in  the  coming 
presidential  election. 


CLARENCE  E.  CARR,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  DEMOCRATIC 

CANDIDATE 

By  L.  H.  BUCKSHORN 


"  What  I  desire  for  my  state  and  its 
people  is  an  impartial  enforcement  of 
its  laws,  an  honorable  and  true  responsi- 
bility in  all  office  holders,  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  those  platform  pledges  that  will 
allow  the  state  to  deal,  and  to  be  dealt  by, 
justly,  honorably,  and  fairly." 

This  terse  statement  sets  forth  one 
man's  strong  responsibility  to  the  con- 
stituents of  New  Hampshire  —  Clarence 
E.  Carr,  of  Andover,  Democratic  nominee 
for  governor. 

"  If  my  election  can  help  to  do  this,  I 
will  try  to  do  my  duty,  if  elected.  If  my 
defeat  will  force  the  opposition  to  do  it, 
I  will  gladly  accept  it." 


This  supplementary  statement  shows 
a  man  in  earnest,  a  man  on  whom  there 
is  no  blight  or  blemish.  It  reveals  a  face 
forward  in  its  attitude  and  advanced 
position  on  political  and  moral  questions 
in  New  Hampshire.  It  helps  to  explain 
why  a  busy  man,  a  quiet,  home-loving 
husband  and  father,  is  willing  to  increase 
the  burdens  of  business,  and  to  forego  the 
peace  and  comfort  of  the  other.  In  short, 
we  face  another  true  son  of  the  Newer 
Hampshire,  who  is  in  public  life  for 
public  life,  and  not  for  public  office. 

Behind  this  stanch  purpose  and  clear 
speech  is  an  ancestry  lowly  in  its  origin, 
but    equally    stanch    and     clear    in     its 
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domestic  and  public  life.  Mr.  Carr's 
father,  John  P.  Carr,  was  a  wheelwright, 
carpenter,  hotel  keeper,  and  manufac- 
turer, who  worked  hard  and  successfully 
in  Enfield  and  Anoover.  Ihe  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Robert  Cochran,  Esq., 
of  Enfield.  She  was  a  woman  of  strong 
native  gifts,  and  a  school  teacher  before 
her  marriage.  After  her  marriage  her 
reading  ana  good  character  made  itself 
felt  in  the  heme  and  upon  her  children. 
It  was  a  domestic  life  into  which  all 
questions  of  the  day  were  brought  for 
consideration,  especially  those  of  a  social 
and  political  nature.  Both  father  and 
mother  were  liberal  in  their  religious 
views,  strong  in  their  temperance  con- 
victions and  work,  and  devoted  Demo- 
crats. 

Into  such  a  New  Hampshire  home  came 
five  boys  —  all  democrats.  Clarence  E. 
Carr,  the  present  ncminee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  New  Hampshire,  was  the 
youngest.  He  was  born  at  Enfield 
Center,  New  Hampshire,  January  31, 
1855.  The  training  and  education  of 
his  mother,  and  in  the  common  schools, 
was  followed  by  academic  work  at 
Andover,  New  London,  and  Meriden, 
New  Hampshire.  He  entered  the  Chand- 
ler Scientific  Department  of  Dartmouth 
College,  in  1871,  graduating  in  the  class 
of  1875.  After  graduation  he  read  law 
in  the  office  of  Honorable  John  M.  Shirley, 
of  Andover,  and  was  by  him  taken  into 
partnership  in  1877,  before  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  in  1878.  Later  he  went  to 
Massachusetts  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  Massachusetts  practice  in  his  brother's 
office  in  Lynn,  with  a  view  of  engaging 
in  his  profession  in  Boston,  but  the 
climatic  conditions  were  such  that  upon 
advice  of  his  physicians  he  left  the  sea- 
coast  and  returned  to  the  drier  climate 
of  the  Andover  hills. 

In  1882  his  health  was  such  that  he 
definitely  abandoned  the  practice  of  law, 
but  privately  and  in  confidence  his  advice 
and  counsel  was  sought  by  men  of  means 
and  poverty,  and  impartially  and  freely 
was  it  given.  The  same  year,  1882,  he 
entered  the  hame  business,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  admitted  to  the  firm 
of  Baker,  Carr  &  Co.  in  Andover. 

The  town  elected  its  young  citizen  as 


member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1878  and  1879.  He  was  placed  on  the 
Normal  School  committee  in  1878.  In 
1879,  though  a  Democrat  in  a  strongly 
Republican  house,  he  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  judiciary  committee  and  as 
chairman  of  the  special  railway  com- 
mittee, having  for  an  associate  the  present 
Republican  congressman  from  this  dis- 
trict, Honorable  Frank  D.  Currier,  be- 
tween whom  and  him  there  has  always 
been  a  warm  personal  friendship. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention, 
in  1902,  elected  him  its  president,  and  his 
address  on  that  occasion,  devoted  to 
means  and  measures  for  the  advancement 
of  civic  righteousness,  won  him  many 
friends  and  brought  him  at  once  into 
public  notice. 

In  addition  to  these  business  and  civic 
duties,  Mr.  Carr  has  served  and  is  still 
serving  in  many  positions  of  private 
and  public  trust.  "When  John  H.  Pear- 
sen,  late  of  Concord,  died,  and  disposed 
of  his  large  estate,  mainly  for  the  benefit 
of  New  Hampshire,  he  made  him  one  of 
his  executors  and  trustees,  with  a 
residuary  fund  of  about  $500,000.  As- 
sociated with  him  at  present  are  Alvin 
B.  Cross,  Esq.,  banker,  and  Honorable 
James  W.  Remick,  former  member  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Supreme  Court, —  both 
of  Concord.  The  bulk  of  the  income  of 
this  fund  is  devoted  to  "  the  poor  and 
needy  of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  to  charitable  and  educational  pur- 
poses therein."  Many  a  New  Hampshire 
boy  and  girl  owe  their  larger  educational 
opportunities  to  the  kindly  search  and 
interest  of  Mr.  Carr  and  his  associates 
and  this  trust  fund. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  this 
trusteeship  that  most  of  the  funds  are 
invested  in  Concord  and  Montreal  Rail- 
road stock.  "  I  want/'  said  Mr.  Carr,  in 
a  private  conversation,  "  to  have  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  the  lessor  of 
the  Concord  &  Montreal  Railroad,  in 
which  these  trust  funds  were  invested  by 
Mr.  Pearson,  to  be  a  successful,  up  to  date,, 
progressive,  and  faithful  transportation 
corporation.  I  want  it  to  earn  good 
dividends  and  pay  its  dividends  from  its 
earnings,  maintaining  its  equipment  in 
the  highest  degree  of  efficiency.     I  want 
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it  to  be  profitable  alike  to  its  stockholders 
and  the  public.  I  believe  that  neither 
the  fund  nor  the  railroad  can  be  safely 
protected  or  gain  anything,  if  the  latter 
does  not  do  right  things;  that  the  best  and 
longest  interest  of  both  are  met  when  I 
insist  upon  the  railroad  bearing  the  same 
just  and  reasonable  taxes  that  a  citizen 
does,  and  keeps  out  of  politics.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  this  can  be  best  done  by  its 
officers  giving  their  undivided  attention  to 
the  legitimate  business  of  railroading. 
I  am  vitally  interested  in  its  success,  and 
shall  do  everything  I  can  to  aid  in  it." 

He  has  been  accused  by  political 
opponents  of  being  shortsighted  and 
subversive  in  the  relation  of  this  trustee- 
ship and  railroad  taxation.  But  Mr. 
Carr  looks  ahead,  and  finds  that  the 
"  square  deal  "  to-day  by  the  railroad 
will  best  help  to  earn  the  interest  for  the 
fund  to-morrow.  The  railroad  obliga- 
tion to  be  equally  taxed  with  private 
property  is  a  duty  paramount  alike  to 
Mr.  Carr  as  a  trustee  and  a  citizen.  It 
should  be  a  mark  of  honor  and  not 
campaign  abuse. 

He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Black- 
water  Grange,  carrying  on  the  practical 
work  of  his  farm,  once  owned  by  John 


Proctor.  He  is  a  Mason,  being  a  member 
in  good  and  reputable  standing  of  Kear- 
sarge  Lodge,  No.  81.  As  trustee  of 
the  John  Proctor  Cemetery  Fund,  he 
has  succeeded  in  making  a  surplus  that 
is  being  used  to  beautify  "  God's  Acre," 
and  educate  boys  and  girls.  At  present 
he  is  manager  of  the  Andover  branch  of 
the  U.  S.  Hams  Co. 

Mr.  Carr  is  an  earnest  speaker,  and  has 
at  times  responded  to  calls  from  different 
organizations  in  the  state.  He  has 
spoken  before  Grand  Army  Posts  on 
Memorial  Day,  and  also  Grange  meetings. 

In  his  labor  relations,  his  record  is  a 
clean  and  bright  one.  The  business  in 
which  he  is  engaged  was  begun  in  1860, 
and  it  is  Mr.  Carr's  truthful  boast  "  that 
so  far  as  he  knows,  never  a  dirty  dollar 
came  out  of.it."  Men  are  working  in  the 
factory  who  went  into  it,  thirty,  thirty- 
five,  and  forty  years  ago.  There  has 
never  been  a  strike  during  this  time. 
The  accidents  have  been  few,  yet  in  the 
few  cases  the  men  injured  have  been  put 
to  work  where  wages  are  as  good  or  better 
than  before.  Many  of  the  men  own  their 
own  homes,  are  his  neighbors  and  friends, 
and  all  meet  in  village  and  church  on  a 
mutual  common  basis. 


ABRAM  HEATON  ROBERTSON,  DEMOCRATIC  CANDIDATE 
FOR  GOVERNOR  OF  CONNECTICUT 

By  CLARENCE  DEMING 


Not  in  many  cases  in  these  days 
when  the  foreigner  of  the  first  or 
second  generation  is  so  apt  to  be  at 
the  fore  in  politics  does  a  nomination 
for  high  office  go  to  a  candidate  of  the 
early  ancestral  race.  In  Abram  Heaton 
Robertson,  Democratic  candidate  for 
governor  of  Connecticut,  there  is  such  a 
reversion  to  type  that,  as  such,  especially 
when  endowed  with  hereditary  wealth, 
is  too  commonly  and  too  justly  reproved 
for  its  aloofness  to  public  life  and  civic 
responsibility.  Judge  Robertson  is  one 
of  the  exceptions  to  that  sinister   rule. 


He  has  had  familv,  he  has  had  position, 
he  has  had  wealth.  He  has  also  had 
the  aspirations  and  ideals  of  active 
citizenship. 

Her  son  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Sep- 
tember 25,  I860,  and  has  therefore  just 
passed  his  fortv-eighth  birthdav.  In  the 
academic  city  of  New  Haven,  and  born 
and  bred  in  a  strong  intellectual  environ- 
ment, the  bov,  with  full  opportunity, 
was  naturallv  headed  from  the  first 
toward  a  liberal  education.  From  the 
Russell  Military  School,  at  New  Haven, 
he  passed  for  college  preparation  to  the 
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ancient  Hopkins  grammar  school,  of 
that  city,  where  graduating  in  1868  he 
entered  Yale  in  the  class  of  1872.  A 
marked  feature  of  his  college  life  was  his 
acute  interest  in  city,  state,  and  national 
politics  at  an  age  when  the  ordinary  under- 
graduate was  more  concerned  in  the  next 
baseball  match  and  society  elections 
than  in  civic  problems  and  events. 
Graduating  with  his  class,  in  1872,  he 
adopted  law  as  his  profession,  and  two 
years  later  received  his  degree  from  the 
Columbia  Law  School. 

All  his  family  and  social  antecedents 
pointed  to  New  Haven  as  his  chosen  field 
of  lifework,  where,  after  a  few  years  of 
private  practise,  his  public  career  and 
continuous  rise  on  the  civic  rounds  began. 
A  Jeffersonian  Democrat  by  heredity 
and  conviction,  and  living  in  a  strong 
Democratic  city,  he  was  early  prefigured 
as  a  party  leader.  After  serving  his 
public  novitiate  in  the  aldermanic 
chamber,  he  was  elected  in  1880  to  the 
lower  house  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  state,  and  was  re-elected  twice,  suc- 
cessively, rising  to  the  State  Senate  in 
1885. 

Resuming  private  practice  for  four 
years,  Judge  Robertson  was  again  called 
into  civic  life  and  activity  as  corporation 
counsel  for  the  city  of  New  Haven, 
through  a  two  years'  term,  beginning  in 
1899.  In  1904  he  received  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  governor  of  Con- 
necticut. It  came  to  him  unsought; 
the  Democratic  party  had  been  dis- 
organized by  the  candidacies  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt's  popularity 
insured  its  defeat;  and  acceptance  of  the 
nomination  spelled  duty  rather  than 
ambition  or  hope.  Defeat  of  course 
followed.  But  Judge  Robertson  in  his 
city  polled  10,561  votes,  where  Parker, 
the  Democratic  presidential  candidate, 
polled  9,705,  and  in  the  state  79,164 
votes  where  Parker  polled  72,909.  An 
lonor  that  came  later,  empty  of  material- 
sms,  but  a  tribute  to  his  party  leadership, 
was  his  nomination  by  the  Democratic 
nember  of  the  state  legislature,  for 
United  States  Senator  in  1905. 

Judge  Robertson's  technical  knowledge 
)f  corporation  law,  his  large  vested  in- 
:erests,  his  familiarity  with  public  affairs 


and,  in  particular,  with  what  may  be 
called  the  prudential  side  of  corporation 
management,  have  led  to  his  entry  into 
many  directorates.  They  include  the 
New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford 
Railroad  Company,  the  Southern  New 
England  Telephone  Company,  the  New 
Haven  Gaslight  Company,  the  New 
Haven  Ice  Company,  the  Young  Men's 
Institute  of  New  Haven,  and  the  New 
Haven  County  National  Bank,  besides 
lesser  corporations. 

As  a  personality  Judge  Robertson  is 
gracious  and  approachable  and,  in  the 
somewhat  hackneyed  phrase,  a  "  good 
mixer,"  with  a  large  following  of  warm 
personal  friends.  In  his  varied  service 
as  director  in  many  corporations  he  is 
described  by  his  colleagues  as  a  man  of 
common  sense  viewpoints,  definite  and 
positive  opinions,  and  a  will  of  his  own  — 
a  trait  which  may  play  havoc  with 
politicians  should  he  become  governor. 
His  favorite  and,  indeed,  almost  his  only 
physical  recreation  is  horseback  riding. 
In  1876,  Judge  Robertson  married  Grazi- 
ella  Ridgeway,  of  New  Haven,  and  has 
been  the  father  of  three  children. 

For  the  second  time  now  the  nomi- 
nation for  governor  of  Connecticut  has 
come  to  Judge  Robertson  unasked  and, 
indeed,  unlooked  for.  The  political  con- 
ditions in  the  state  are  unique.  In  the 
Republican  party,  whose  majorities  for 
fourteen  years  have  been  counted  by  tens 
of  thousands,  an  arrogant  and  selfish 
oligarchy  of  leaders  has  let  in  many  flaws 
of  administration,  and  checked  or  ob- 
structed reforms  in  the  legislature. 

The  Democratic  party,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  lacking  perfected  or- 
ganization, is  on  state  issues  harmonious 
and  united  on  their  leader.  It  is  in  the 
state  a  thinking  rather  than  demonstra- 
tive campaign  with  regrets  resting  on  the 
depth  and  speed  of  eddying  and  under- 
current which  are  unseen  but  which  with 
Judge  Robertson's  personal  popularity 
give  him  something  better  than  a  fighting 
chance,  that  he,  in  any  event,  will  make 
a  strong  run,  demonstrate  anew  his 
personal  popularity,  and  poll  a  vote  far 
ahead  of  his  ticket  may  be  forecast  as 
confidently  as  anything  can  be  in  the 
incertitudes  of  politics. 


Ltttle  brown  gnomes  of  the  tangled  woodland 


Gnomes  of  the  Tangled  Woodland 


By  CHARLES  EVERETT  BEANE 


ALE  very  nice,  but  it  seems  to  me 
a  long  run,  a  bunch  of  money, 
and  quite  an  expenditure  of 
valuable  time  if  caribou  is  all  they  have 
to  offer  the  American  sportsman  in  New- 
foundland when  the  salmon  fishing  sea- 
son is  over.  I  never  knocked  down  big 
game  nor  do  I  expect  to  do  much  of  it, 
but  to  nine  out  of  ten  hunters  the  great 
attraction  woodsward  lies  in  the  whirring 
rush  of  comet-like  bodies  on  the  wing." 

"  True  for  you,  Bert,  but  if  I  were  to 
tell  you  of  duck,  geese,  snipe,  and 
ptarmigan  galore,  plump  and  fat  as 
butter  balls,  just  hanging  out  an  invite 
to  you  and  others  of  your  ilk,  would  you 
then  consider  my  proposition  to  visit  the 
Ancient  Colony?  There's  a  country  for 
you  fellows  who  are  always  bragging 
about  the  excellence  of  your  dogs  and  the 
joys  of  the  shoot  over  all  creation  gun. 
I've  never  seen  a 
dog  on  the  bar- 
rens, but  if  /  can 
get  a  fine  bag  of 
birds,  shooting 
their  heads  off 
with  the  rifle, 
what  couldn't  you 
do  with  a  proper 
outfit?  " 

"  I  say,  Jack, 
we've  heard  about 
enough  of  fishing, 
outing,  and  hunt- 
ing for  one  night ;  suppose  we  call  it  off  and 
seek  the  lily  whites  up  on  Glenwood 
Road  before  it  comes  time  for  me  to  light 
out  for  New  York." 

"  Part  your  hair  in  the  middle,  Clyde, 
brain's  out  of  balance,"  was  the  chaffing 
rejoinder,  as  the  after-smoker  party  at 
the  Central  Club  adjourned  to  the  coat- 
room  and  left  the  house  in  groups,  home- 
ward bound  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

Walking  four  abreast,  under  a  fall  sky 
studded  with  innumerable  points  of  fire, 


Fairly  off  on  a  hurry-up  call 


overshot  in  the  horizon  by  northern 
lights  of  unusual  brilliancy,  the  sug- 
gestion brought  discussion  close  home, 
when  Jack  suddenly  remarked,  "  If  you 
fellows  are  on,  we'll  have  a  couple  days' 
sport  by  invitation  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
down  in  Maine,  who  has  two  fine  dogs,  an 
automobile,  and  an  inclination  to  enter- 
tain us  at  his  hunting  lodge  in  Sebago. 
He  says  the  birds  are  coming  fine.  Are 
you  hep,  Clyde?  " 

"  Don't  tease  me  (a  groan).  I  be- 
lieve you  have  some  scheme  afoot  and 
desire  to  shield  it  with  my  fair  name. 
It's  another  dark  plot  of  yours  to  make 
me  lose  my  job  and  be  compelled  to 
settle  down  among  the  graveyards  of 
Boston.     Coises  on  me  fatal  beauty." 

"  Do  a  high  dive  with  him,  Glen,  old 
chap,  we  couldn't  drive  him  from  the 
Hub,  even  if  some  one  threatened  to 
steal  Broadway;" 
and  to  escape  such 
a  fate  at  the  hands 
of  the  big  athlete, 
Clyde  bawled, 
"  Sure,  I'll  go  — ■ 
say  when,  but 
birds  look  tame 
to  me  after  hob- 
nobbing with  deer 
and  moose." 

"And   getting 

locoed  in  the  forest 

over  night  until  I 

came  with  a  lot  of  guides  to  bring  you 

back,  eh?     Here's  where  we  travel  in  fast 

company  with  these  trapshooting cracks." 

"  Lead  me  to  it." 

The  next  day  at  Portland  Jack  left  the 
party  for  a  run  up  town  in  quest  of  a  few 
supplies,  while  his  friends  lunched  at 
Union  Station,  after  wiring  Frank  to  meet 
them  upon  arrival  of  the  early  afternoon 
train  at  the  foot  of  Sebago  Lake.  When 
the  hour  of  departure  found  three  men  en- 
gaged   in    earnest    conversation    with    a 
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friend  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  Pull- 
man, Jack's  absence  was  not  noticed 
until  several  miles  had  passed,  when  Bert 
remarked  upon  it,  and  a  hurried  inspec- 
tion   of    the    cars    revealed    the    loss. 

"  Never  mind  —  I'll  ask  the  first  man 
I  meet  at  Sebago  if  he's  Frank,  and  is 
looking  for  four  tramps,"  interposed 
Glen.  "  If  he's  anything  like  the  rest  of 
Jack's  friends,  it  won't  set  him  back  a 
little  bit.  Good  sportsmen  are  always 
good  fellows.  I've  met  a  lot  of  them 
here  in  Maine.     They  taste  fine  to  me." 

Xo  need  for  questioning  when  they 
alighted  from  the  train,  close  beside  one 
of  the  finest  bodies  of  water  in  the  world, 
everywhere  famous  for  its  grand   scenery 


and  the  size  and 
number  of  land- 
locked salmon 
annually  taken 
from  its  depths. 
Searching  the 
faces  of  those 
who  descended 
the  car  steps, 
stood  a  fine  stal- 
wart chap  in  neat- 
fitting  Duxbak 
clothing,  whose 
bearing  denoted 
the  thoroughbred 
sportsman,  ac- 
customed to 
know  others  of 
that  stripe  at  a 
glance.  He  start- 
ed toward  the 
party,  hesitated 
a  moment,  and 
as  Glen  strode  up, 
stretched  forth 
his  hand  with  the 
remark,  "Guess 
you're  the  men 
I'm  looking  for, 
but  where  is 
Jack?  " 

"Way  laid  down 
the  line  some- 
where. He'll  turn 
up  in  good  time. 
Always  looking 
for  a  dramatic 
entree.  He'll  get 
his  this  trip  for  losing  us,  but  I  guess  we're 
safe  if  we  trust  your  tender  mercies." 

"  Climb  into  the  wagon,  and  when  he 
comes  we'll  be  in  the  woods  to  even  up 
for  his  delay.  Victoria  ahoy.  Here  are 
your  rooms,  change  into  togs  fit  for  rough 
work  and  we're  off.  Who  owns  the 
extra  gun?  Jack's,  eh  —  Parker  16 
gauge  like  mine.  I've  heard  her  bark  in 
these  woods  before.  You  can't  get  my 
youngster  to  admit  the  superiority  of  any 
shooting  iron  over  his  single-barrel  Iver 
Johnson.  Came  in  this  morning  with  a 
brace  of  "  timberdoodles  "  after  being  out 
an  hour  and  a  half  with  the  pup.  Pretty 
good  for  a  fifteen-year  lad.  He'll  make 
his  dad  hustle  in  a  year  or  two.    Brownie, 
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if  a  straggler  comes  in  here  asking  for 
me  and  this  party,  send  him  to  the 
■  Hummock,'  and  tell  him  to  make  him- 
self at  home." 

Smilingly  waving  farewell  to  the  trim 
little  lady  on  the  porch  of  the  inviting 
hotel,  in  answer  to  her  hearty  "  Good 
luck,"  the  bird  hunters  rolled  along  a  very 
good  though  muddy  road  behind  a  willing 
roadster.  In  behind,  Spot  and  Flash 
moved  restlessly,  poking  their  keen  noses 
by  the  carriage  seat,  and  whimpered 
softly  their  overweening  desire  to  leap 
out  and  range  the  undergrowth  towering 
rankly  on  either  side  of  the  road. 

"  Spot's  a  pup,  and  still  needs  a  tow 
line  unless  he's  with  the  old  dog,  but  in 
double  harness  they  work  fine.  We'll 
see  some  great  sport  near  the  Hum- 
mock." 

"  Have  you  located  anything  out  here? 
Looks  good  to  me  down  near  that  brook. 
Should  be  woodcock." 

V  There  speaks  the  sportsman  who  has 
been  fooled  by  Mr.  Bonasa  Umbellus, 
and  turns  to  the  cocks  with  compliments 
for  laying  better  to  the  dog,  Glen.  Our 
ruffed  grouse,  '  patridge,'  the  natives 
call  him,  is  Foxy  Quiller  personified,  and 
many  a  man  has  quit  his  society  for  his 
cousin  gnome,  who  is  less  wary  of  the 
trailer.  We'll  get  some  woodcock  in  the 
natural  order  of  things,  but  it's  the 
jtioblest  bird  in  North  American  covers 
we're  after  this  trip.  Every  small  boy 
in  Sebago  knows  that  brook,  and  for  this 
reason  alone  I'd  take  you  where  we're 
^oing.  Ten  miles  don't  sound  long,  but 
very  few  kids  will  chase  themselves  that 
distance  and  back  when  they  can  find 
"air  sport  nearer  home . "    * 

Whirr-r-r-r-r !  With  a  rush  and  a  roar 
rom  the  underbrush  a  fat  beauty  went 
nurtling  into  the  forest,  and  in  a  flash  the 
logs  leaped  away  over  the  wheel  and  up 
:he  bank  to  the  right. 

"  Great  Caesar!  I  can't  ever  pull  myself 
:ogether  when  a  grouse  does  that  trick," 
complained  Clyde.  "  They  get  on  my 
lerve." 

f  You're  not  the  first  nor  will  you  be 
:he  last.  He's  got  the  dogs  going,  too. 
Si-Hi,  come  back  here,  Flash!  You, 
Spot  —  heel,  both  of  you !  No  use  to  chase 
i  stray  when  better  sport  is  but  a  few 


minutes  away.  Down  there!  That's 
right  —  no  leaving  this  outfit  till  I  tell 
you." 

The  weather  on  that  ideal  November 
afternoon  promised  great  things.  A 
heavy  storm  had  been  raging  for  three 
days,  clearing  bright  and  warm  as  a 
special  inducement  to  the  birds  to  put  in 
provisions  against  snowstorm  times  of 
hunger.  It  was  just  such  a  sun  bath  as 
could  be  found  in  the  little  glades  that 
most  alluringly  called  to  the  creatures 
of  the  woodland,  "  Come  out  in  the  open 
and  drink  your  fill  against  the  long  cold 
and  privation  that  is  almost  here." 

Frost  and  wind  had  stripped  the  forest 
free  from  the  dried  relics  of  summer 
grandeur,  and  spread  deep  underfoot  a 
springy  cushion  grateful  to  moccasined 
feet.  Through  thick  alder  growth  and 
tangled  coverts,  brooks,  bank-full,  tore 
away  down  the  side  hill  and  under  a 
corduroy  bridge  as  the  wagon  started  the 
ascent  of  a  slope  clad  in  pine  and  hem- 
lock standing  in  clumps,  between  which 
sumac,  blackberry  bushes,  small  birches, 
and  scrub  pines  grew  rankly.  Here  and 
there  bold,  bare  boulders  shoved  their 
crowns  through  the  earth,  and  in  places 
obstructed  the  wheels,  giving  the  occu- 
pants of  the  conveyance  many  a  hard 
jolt,  good  for  springs. 

At  a  turn  in  the  wood  road  an  enticing- 
looking  cabin  with  wide  porch  sur- 
rounding it  completely,  betokened  the 
end  of  their  journey,  and  right  willingly 
all  fell  to  work  with  the  preparations 
necessary  to  cozy  housekeeping.  Soon 
a  call  to  lunch  received  hearty  response 
from  Bert  and  Glen,  who  wondered  at 
the  failure  of  Clyde  to  register  at  his 
favorite  recreation.  Shortly  he  too  took 
his  place  at  table  fresh  from  "  giving 
Bucephalus  a  contrast  to  his  mud  bath," 
his  way  of  saying  he  had  been  rubbing 
down  the  horse.  Bert  strode  to  his  side, 
patted  his  blond  head  in  warm  approval, 
and  for  a  space  the  rattle  of  knives  and 
forks  banished  conversation. 

"  Grub  was  made  to  save  life,  not  to 
take  it,"  observed  Glen,  as  he  pushed 
back  his  chair  and  reached  for  his  corn- 
cob pipe.  "  Me  for  the  sunshine  of  the 
'  front  pizzazza,'  where  I  can  give  Dame 
Nature  a  hug  and  kiss." 
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"  Hold  up  a  minute  till  I  see  she's  the 
only  female  about.  You  might  be 
troubled  with  crossed  vision  and  salute 
a  Sebago  girl  —  of  course  bv  mistake," 
called  Clyde. 

"  Won't  stake  a  chance  or  possibility 
for  a  dead  sure  thing,  mv  bov.  Back  to 
the  kennel!" 

An  hour  later  as  the  sun  turned  toward 
a  daily  bath  in  his  western  swimming 
pool,  with  dogs  at  heel  and  faces  up  grade, 
the  party  tacked  a  sign,  "  Over  the  hill  to 
the  bird  house,"  and  left  it  fluttering 
from  the  corner  post  nearest  the  drive- 
way as  a  guide  to  Jack,  should  he  arrive 
in  their  absence. 

At  the  edge  of  the  nearest  cover,  Spot 
and  Flash  started  side  by  side  beating 
up  the  bush,  going  slowly  with  noses  to 
earth,  turning  aside  ever  and  anon  to  seek 
the  deeper  undergrowth,  while  the  four 
gunners,  in  fanlike  formation,  walked 
softly  after. 

Steadily  for  five  minutes  the  advance 
continued,  an  occasional  low  whistle 
from  Frank  or  a  directing  motion  of  his 
hand  keeping  the  pair  of  beauties  working 
fine.  Not  an  inch  of  possible  cover 
escaped  close  scrutiny,  the  dogs  showing 
their  grand  training  as  they  intelligently 
interpreted  the  assistance  they  were  re- 
ceiving from  their  human  comrades. 
So  regularly  and  systematically  was  the 
plan  of  campaign  developed  that  it 
would  seem  to  the  uninitiated  almost 
uncanny. 

Bert  was  training  just  behind  Flash 
when  the  animal  stopped  short  in  his 
tracks,  one  foot  raised  in  the  act  of 
stepping  forward,  his  nose  drawn  sharply 
aside  by  invisible  hands.  Trembling 
in  every  fiber  of  his  being  but  fixed  as  a 
statue  he  stood,  pointing  directly  at  a 
clump  of  dead  grass.  Slowly  turning 
his  head  to  wink  at  Bert,  he  seemed  to 
say,  "  I'll  need  some  little  assistance  from 
you  presently.'' 

The  hunter  took  one  step  forward  when 
rushing  wings  beat  sweet  music  to  his 
ears,  and  a  fine  cock  grouse  bee-lined  for 
the  woods.  One  barrel  emptied  too 
hastily,  scored  a  clean  miss,  and  the  bird 
instantly  swerved  in  a  dashing  flight 
down  a  gully,  but  as  he  lined  away  a 
second   report,  and  he  plunged  into  the 


brush    the   victim   of   a   quick   eye   ar 
steady  hand. 

Hurrying  to  pick  him  up,  for  Frank 
dogs  have  never  been  taught  to  recove 
Bert  almost  fell  over  Flash,  who  stoc 
rooted  and  gazing  straight  ahead. 

"  Yes,  that's  right,  old  fellow,  he  f< 
just  here  somewhere,"  Bert  informed  h 
friend.  "I'll  find  —  "  his  words  we 
lost  in  a  roar  of  flight  as  two  more  grou 
dashed  away  from  directly  under  foe 
while  Bert  gazed  crestfallen  with  emp 
gun. 

Stepping  along  a  few  feet  he  found  tl 
bird  he  fired  at,  dead  as  a  pelter,  ar 
while  saying  things  to  himself  in  co 
demnation  of  his  over- knowledge  ai 
patronizing  ways  with  a  dog's  nos 
Bang!  Bang!  and  then  again,  Ban 
Bang!  gun  shots  in  the  same  key  roar< 
out  from  the  farther  side  of  the  frin; 
of  trees  across  which  the  grouse  hi 
flown. 

"  How  in  thunder  did  Glen  and  Cly< 
get  across  there?  Guess  they've  made 
killing,  Frank." 

"  Not  them  —  there  they  are  over 
my  left.     Some  other  fellows  are  in  ahea 
and  they've  got  a  crust  to  shoot  over  n 
dogs  at  that." 

Together  the  four  burst  through  tl 
bushes,  and  with  a  hearty,  "  Holy  Moses 
stood  face  to  face  with  Jack,  at  who 
feet  two  dead  grouse  told  the  tale  of  gO( 
marksmanship. 

"  Where's  your  friend?  Four  she 
were  fired." 

Jack,  with  a  broad  smile,  came  towa 
them  and  held  out  his  gun,  a  Remingt< 
repeater,    its   barrel   still   hot   from    ti 
rapid    firing.     "  Too    bad    you    couldr 
have  sent  over  a  couple  more  birds  amoi 
you  four  fellows.     I'd  had  a  chance 
empty  my  magazine.     I  tell  you,  boys, 
comes    in  handy  to  have  a  few  shots 
the  locker  once  in  a  while  when  you  ha 
to  do   all   the   shooting  in   your  part 
After    Bert    missed    I    had    to    make 
cleanup." 

"  Nary  miss,  Jack.  I  got  my  bird  ; 
right  and  here  he  is.  Say,  but  you  are 
sight.  Did  you  leave  any  mud  in  t 
country  you  came  from,  and  how  in  t 
name  of  the  saints  did  you  arrive?  " 

"  No    later    train    than    the    one    y» 
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ellows  took  until 
he  very  last  of 
he  afternoon,  so 

harnessed  up 
ay  M.M.  \  motor 
ycle  and  made 
lyself  a  train, 
lie  way  I  ripped 
:p  thirty  miles  of 
rud  from  the 
Vest  End  to  the 
lummock  should 
onvince  people 
hat  there  are 
ther  road  ma- 
hines  than  theirs 
this  country, 
[ever  a  skip 
a  brake  in 
pite  of  the  bad 
oing.     Give   me 

shovel  and  I'll 

rape  off  some 
f  this  real  estate, 
/hat  do  you 
link  of  this  ward 
om  a  dippy 
ouse  I  let  loose 
n  you,  eh , 
rank  ?  Hard 
>t." 

■■  They'll  do  if 
lyde  ever  gets 
ver  his  shyness. 

ou  ought  to 
eve  seen  him 
fcek  a  tree  when 
ert  opened  up 
i  his  bird.  He 
Lay  be  all  right 

>r  deer  hunting,   but  grouse   have   him 
azed." 

"  I'll  take  himjwith  me  and  hell  do 
^tter.  If  he  don't  I'll  give  him  the  laugh 
id  he  never  could  stand  that.  Come 
1,  you  young  rooster." 

Entering  a  deep  ravine,  the  dogs  beat 
ong  the  bottom  and  close  to  the  walls, 
ijlen  and  Frank  remaining  with  them, 
■pile  Jack  and  Clyde  on  the  left  and 
sert  on  the  right  hand  ledge  watched 
w  a  sudden  flight.  When  grouse  are 
pshed  in  such  places  it  is  not  uncommon 
|r  them  to  dart  straight  down  the 
jjvine  or  flash   across   and    zigzag  for  a 
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distance,  only  to  scale* into  deep  under- 
brush, run  away  and  take  flight  beyond 
hope  of  getting  a  shot.  At  other  times 
they  will  spring  into  the  air  and  sail  over 
the  ridge  to  either  side. 

Peering  down  upon  the  working  dogs, 
Jack  heard  a  warning  whistle  from  Frank. 
Both  animals  were  trailing  slowly,  ad- 
vancing a  foot  at  a  time,  pausing,  push- 
ing ahead  again  with  that  marvelous 
scent  holding  them  as  in  a  clasp  of  steel. 
A  hand  clap  from  their  master  and  they 
dashed  straight  ahead.  One!  two!  three! 
the  covey  broke,  and  the  birds  got  away 
in  all  directions. 
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Close  over  Frank's  head  one  cut  a 
weird  spiral,  and  escaped  scot  free;  an- 
other fell  in  a  huddle  before  Glen's 
Parker  on  a  long  straight  away  shot; 
a  third  topped  the  gully  into  Bert's  very 
face,  and  dove  into  the  grass  from  which 
he  immediately  flushed  and  was  brought 
down  at  the  second  shot  far  to  the  right. 

On  the  left-hand  ridge,  Clyde,  deter- 
mined to  stop  a  bird  if  it  was  the  last 
thing  he  ever  did,  heard  the  roar  of 
ascending  wings  as  he  stood  beside  a 
tree  separating  him  from  Jack.  To  his 
own  amazement  and  that  of  his  friends,  he 
yelled  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Fire!  " 
an  d  let  go  one  barrel  after  the  other. 


It  must  have 
been  a  clear  cast 
of  heart  disease 
on  the  part  oi 
the  ruffed  beauty 
rather  than  gooc 
wit  on  the  pari 
of  the  Ne? 
Yorker,  for  then 
was  no  sign  o: 
what  killed  the 
bird  other  thar 
the  noise.  Clyde 
picked  him  up 
and  frantically 
executed  a  ghos; 
dance  while  hold 
ing  the  featherec 
trophy  above  hi; 
head,  yelling,  m 
did  it,  I  did  it,' 
and  looked  seri 
ously  aegrievec 
when  he  discover 
ed  his  friends  roll 
ing  about  in  th< 
grass  shouting 
with  laughte: 
until,  speechless 
they  lay  then 
and  gasped.  I 
was  the  end  o 
Clyde's  stag< 
fright  whei 
grouse  started 
"That's  th< 
strangest  case 
ever  knew,  Jack 
No  sign  on  tha 
bird  at  all;  still,  of  all  feathered  crea 
tures  he's  the  hardest  to  kill.  I'veknowi 
one  to  take  a  full  charge  of  shot,  se 
his  wings,  and  scale  for  a  hundrei 
yards,  where  he  fell  dead.  This  one  mus 
have  been  struck  by  lightning  for  Clyde' 
special  benefit." 

"I  say,  Frank, — ain't  jealous,  are  youl 
You  sound  like  my  ancient  friend  Jim. "I 
Four  birds  were  added  to  the  bag  tha] 
afternoon,  and  about  the  big  open  fir 
of  the  hunting  lodge  an  after  dinner  clou 
of  incense  was  burned  to  a  day's  sport  < 
rare  interest.  Tales  of  the  big  wood 
vSouthern  quail  shooting,  and  grand  ou 
ing   experiences  in   the  far  East   while 
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away  the  hours,  until  Bert  pointing  to 
the  ancient  clock  in  the  corner,  remarked, 
"  That  fellow  seems  to  be  saying  to  me, 
*  That's  a  lie,  that's  a  lie,'  as  the  pendu- 
lum slowly  swings  to  and  fro.  I'll  buy 
you  great  hunters  a  snooze." 

"  No  —  have  one  on  me  for  my  bird's 
sake,"  chuckled  Clyde,  and  the  aptness  of 
his  suggestion  was  recalled  before  morn- 
ing by  several  cries,  "  I  did  it!  I  did  it!  " 
as  his  brain  continued  to  slay  grouse 
while  he  slept. 

The  next  morning  was  one  charac- 
terized by  storm  and  shine  an  "  open  an 
shet  "  kind  of  a  day,  as  eastern  people 
would  remark,  "sign  of  wet."  Weather  had 
no  terrors  for  the  party,  however,  and 
several  woodcock  covers  were  shot 
through  to  lend  the  outing  variety.  A 
fair  bag  was  secured,  but  it  was  quite 
evident  that  other 
sportsmen  had  been 
over  the  ground 
and  removed  the 
little  fellows  of  the 
buzzing  headlong 
flight. 

"Speaking  of 
woodcock,"  said 
Frank,  "a  party  of 
Englishmen  came 
to  me  for  informa- 
tion (regarding  the 
best  cover  for  these 
birds,  and  I  sent 
them  into  the  Dead 
River  territory. 
Upon  their    return 

one  of  them  came  to  me  and  said,  '  Hi 
say,  old  chap,  wat  kind  of  a  bloody, 
bloomin'  country  do  you  call  that?  " 

"  Didn't  you  find  any  birds?  " 

"  Find  any  biids !  Of  course  Hi  did,  but 
it's  a  waste  of  good  dogs  on  the  blarsted 
things,  don't  cher  know.  Why,  bless  me 
soul,  when  a  dog  would  point  em,  they 
just  turned  about  and  started  to  fight 
him.  Hi  'ad  to  go  up  and  boot  their 
bloomin'  tail  feathers  to  make  'em  fly,  and 
shoot  'em  when  they  jumped." 

It  is  quite  safe  to  remark  this  English- 
man would  have  found  quite  another 
order  of  things  had  he  visited  Sebago  on 
that  trip. 

In  the  last  of  the  afternoon,  after  being 
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exposed  to  several  smart  showers,  the 
sun  shone  brightly,  and  the  hunters  re- 
turned to  the  Hummock  for  supper,  to 
find  Clyde,  who  had  turned  back  earlier 
to  escape  a  wetting,  with  eulogistic  re- 
marks about  the  "  Duxbak  coats  you 
fellows  wear  that  enable  you  to  laugh  at 
wet  weather." 

As  they  neared  the  cabin  the  ap- 
petizing odors  of  broiling  birds  made 
them  hurry  just  a  little  to  stand  in  the 
open  door  and  view  with  pleasure  the 
domestic  scene  about  the  kitchen  stove. 
Sitting  in  a  low  rocker  near  the  window, 
covered  from  chin  to  foot  by  a  big  apron, 
Clyde  was  blissfully  paring  and  slicing 
potatoes,  while  just  drawing  a  baking 
pan  full  of  toothsome-looking  biscuit  from 
the  oven  to  reverse  the  pan  and  brown 
them  nicely,  was  Brownie,  down  on  one 
knee,  and  talking 
over  her  shoulder. 

A  hearty  laugh 
from  Glen  shat- 
tered paradise,  and 
his  comment,  "  O 
Clyde,  —  what 
about  Tootie?  " 
covered  that  indi- 
vidual with  con- 
fusion. 

"  If  you'd  just 
listened  a  minute, 
Glen,  you'd  have 
heard  me  boosting 
your  stock,  and 
telling  about  that 
Niagara  stunt  of 
yours  in  contrast  with  Brownie's  swim 
across  Sebago  Lake,  but  you've  just  come 
and  spoiled  it  all  —  you  drinker  of  goat's 
milk.  As  for  Tootie  —  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean,  and  if  I  did  she  wouldn't 
mind  a  little  thing  like  this." 

"  Another  word  from  Mr.  Glen  and  I'll 
take  this  basket  of  cooking  and  my  bis- 
cuit and  march  off  to  Sebago  Lake." 
This  from  Brownie. 

"Beg  ze  pardon,  Mademoiselle  Brownie. 
Desire  to  take  heez  place  is  ze  reason  for 
my  consternation.  Honest,  I'll  be  good  if 
you'll  only  stay — with  the  biscuit,"  and 
in  the  burst  of  laughter  every  one  joined. 

That  evening  was  the  last  at  the  Hum- 
mock, and  immediately  after  full  justice 
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had  been  done  Brownie's  cooking,  Jack 
took  Bert  and  Clyde  on  a  mysterious 
mission  to  a  valley  through  which  coursed 
a  pretentious  stream.  As  the  twilight 
came  on  they  lay  low  in  the  bushes  skirt- 
ing an  open  glade,  and  presently  a 
little  bullet-like  body  hurtled  down  from 
the  woods  to  the  bank  of  the  brook. 
"  Another  —  a  pair  of  them,  and " 

"  What  are  they?  "  whispered  Clyde. 

"  Woodcock  come  down  to  bore  in  the 
soft  soil." 

Seizing  a  small  stick,  Jack  threw  it 
unerringly  where  the  brace  were  seen  to 
light.  Up  they  buzzed,  and  for  a  half 
hour  while  the  darkness  came  on  until 
it  became  impossible  to  see,  the  three 
hunters  enjoyed  unique  sport  attempting 
to  bring  the  small  streaks  of  brown  to 
earth  by  guesswork,  for  sights  were  not  to 
be  discovered .    A  few  birds  rewarded  their 


efforts,  for  in  contrast  with  grouse,  wood- 
cock are  very  easily  killed,  giving  up 
readily  if  touched  by  a  stray  pellet. 

Even  most  delightful  hours  will  come 
to  an  end,  and  perfect  hospitality  must 
be  left  behind,  but  it  was  with  profound 
regrets  that  our  quartet  shook  hands 
heartily  with  their  Sebago  friends,  prom- 
ising to  "  come  again  next  fall." 

"  And  not  for  two  days,  either,  Jack, 
nothing  but  a  week  at  least,  and  longer 
if  possible.  There's  yet  a  lot  of  good 
things  to  show  you  down  here,  but 
twenty  grouse  and  eight  woodcock  need 
bring  no  blush  for  four  guns  in  forty- 
eight  hours." 

"  Hold  hard,  Frank, —  remember  only 
one  of  our  number  did  any  shooting  during 
the  night  —  Clyde — 'I  did  it!  I  did 
it!'  " 

And  the  train  rolled  Boston  way. 


THE  TRYST  WITH  SONG 

By  CORA  A.  MATSON  DOLSON 

I  have  not  moved  in  crowds  of  men, 
Nor  known  the  city's  jolt  and  whirr; 

If  Song  draws  life  from  tumult,  then 
I  have  not  learned  the  strength  of  her. 


But  I,  in  wooded  ways,  alone, 

Where  bed  of  earth  and  branches  meet, 
Upon  the  breast  of  nature  prone 

Have  felt  the  heart  of  Music  beat. 


And  there,  while  low  winds  through  the  boughs 

Breathed  a  calm  benison  above, 
My  Soul  took  Soul  of  Song  to  house 

With  pledge  of  loyalty  and  love. 


Glen  Noble 


By  WINSLOW  HALL 


Chapter  IV 


UNCONSCIOUS  of  the  tragedy 
being  enacted  so  close  to  his  cabin 
door,  Glen  went  on  with  the 
reparations  for  his  delayed  repast,  the 
vail  cupboard,  fortified  against  such 
•mergencies,  yielding  up  a  bountiful 
ufficiency  to  round  out  the  generous 
unch  which  he  had  brought. 

Without,  with  the  coming  of  nightfall 
he  gloom  deepened.  Once  the  lone  but 
ontented  occupant  of  the  cabin  rose, 
eplenished  the  fuel  on  the  roaring, 
rackling  fire,  and  went  to  the  tiny  win- 
low  and  peered  out. 

"  Dark  as  Egypt,"  was  his  comment, 
I  he  turned  back  into  the  room. 

The  wind  came  in  fitful  gusts  now; 
ioting,  plundering  stragglers  of  the  storm 
|hat  took  the  little  cabin  in  their  grasp, 
hook  it  until  its  bark-coated  ribs  creaked 
nd  then  went  on,  howling  and  baying 
lamorously  down  the  black  aisles  of  forest 
nd  rocks. 

Glen   was    just   draining    his   mug   of 
offee  when  an  extra  tempestuous  gust 
ssailed   the  little  building.     Its  beams 
ried  in  anguish ;  a  clatter  of  wind-driven 
ranches   and   pebbles   sounded   on   the 
oof,  and  the  outer  door  flew  open,  ad- 
mitting the  gale  that  flared  the  candle- 
tame  until  it  sizzled  in  the  melted  grease 
nd  drew  the  smoke  in  a  blinding  cloud 
rom  the   hearth.     He  sprang  from  his 
at  and  took  a  step  in  the  flickering  light 
rough    the    smoke-laden    air    toward 
e  door,  but  stopped  spellbound,  con- 
onting     the     disheveled     figure     of     a 
rikingly    handsome    girl    of    about    his 
iiwn  age,  standing,  swaying  just  within 
lie  doorway. 

j  One  white,  tapering  hand  was  upraised 
efore  her,   the  other  hung  limp  by  her 


side.  Her  fine-formed  face  was  colorless, 
accentuating  the  dark  depths  of  her  eyes 
that  had  in  them  the  haunted,  appealing 
look  of  those  of  a  wounded  deer. 

"I  thought  —  I  thought,"  she  said 
hesitatingly,  in  a  strained  whisper,  and 
then  her  eyes  closed,  her  hand  groped  in 
the  empty  space  before  her,  and  she 
tottered  and  would  have  fallen  on  the 
hard,  earthern  floor,  but  for  Glen,  who, 
suddenly  released  from  the  palsy  of 
startled  surprise  at  sight  of  the  apparent 
apparition,  sprang  forward  and  caught 
her  in  his  arms. 

Loath  to  permit  her  to  sink  upon  the 
bare  floor,  he  raised  her  in  his  strong 
embrace  and  bore  her  easily  into  the  ad- 
joining room,  where  he  laid  her  tenderlv 
on  the  couch  of  balsam  boughs  covered 
with  a  blanket  that  had  been  his  place 
of  repose  on  previous  nights  when  he  had 
stayed  in  the  mountain  cabin. 

A  pitiful,  faltering  moan  came  from 
between  the  half-parted  lips  of  the  un- 
conscious girl  as  he  let  her  form  sink  on 
the  fragrantly  resinous  bed,  and  he 
groaned  aloud  himself  as  he  perceived 
in  the  dim,  faltering  light  of  candle  and 
open  fire  that  her  left  arm  was  un- 
naturally bent  beneath  her.  Drawing  it 
tenderly  out,  he  realized  that  she  had 
been  greviously  injured. 

He  hurriedly  closed  the  outer  door 
and  brought  the  candle,  setting  it  on  an 
upturned  keg  by  the  side  of  the  couch. 
Listening  a  moment  in  the  now  reigning 
silence,  wondering  if  any  companions 
of  the  wounded  girl  were  near;  doubting, 
fearing,  for  only  a  like  brief  space  of  time 
what  he  ought  in  such  an  emergencyfto 
do,  he  resolved  that  to  attempt  to  sum- 
mon   assistance    under   all    the    adverse 
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conditions  would  be  inhumane,  and  that 
he  must  act  courageously  on  his  own 
resources. 

Not  idly  had  he  been  often  a  com- 
panion of  Doctor  Grey  on  his  rounds. 
More  than  once  he  had  been  taken  by  the 
old  practitioner  on  emergency  calls  to 
the  scenes  of  accidents,  and  had  lent 
assistance  to  his  friend  in  alleviation  of 
suffering. 

The  injured  arm  was  much  swollen, 
and  without  hesitancy  Glen  took  out  the 
keen-edged  knife  which  he  habitually 
carried  with  him,  and  slit  the  sleeve  from 
the  wrist  to  shoulder.  As  the  soft, 
silken  stuff  fell  away  from  the  steel,  the 
pearly  whiteness  of  the  arm  he  held  in 
his  firm  grasp  made  Glen  tremble  for  a 
moment,  and  false  self-accusation  of 
sacrilege  for  a  brief  instant  flittered 
across  the  retina  of  his  active  mind. 

Without  attempting  to  revive  the  girl 
from  her  state  of  blessed  unconscious- 
ness, Glen  hastily  continued  his  kindly 
ministrations.  He  crushed  a  butter  fir- 
kin that  was  fortunately  in  one  corner 
of  the  room,  and  with  his  knife  whittled 
three  of  the  white  pine  staves  into  thin 
but  firm  splints,  one  long  enough  to 
reach  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  to 
go  on  the  outside  of  the  arm,  one  to  go  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  and  one  on  the 
back  of  the  arm.  Then  he  cut  the  shot- 
bag  he  had  brought  into  lengths  for  a 
sling,  and  a  section  of  the  blanket  into 
bandages  and  padding. 

He  found  that  it  was  the  upper  arm 
which  was  broken,  and,  being  confident 
of  his  young  strength,  and  knowing  that 
the  girl  could  feel  no  pain,  he  took  the 
rounded,  tender  member  in  both  his 
strong  hands,  and  with  one  dexterous, 
forcible  movement  set  the  fractured  bone 
in  place.  Then  he  padded  the  arm  from 
the  armpit  to  the  dimpled  elbow  with 
lint  made  of  a  section  of  the  cotton 
blanket,  bandaged  the  splints  on,  put  the 
forearm  in  a  sling,  binding  the  whole  close 
to  the  body  with  strips  of  the  cot's  warm 
covering.  When  his  task  was  done  he 
surveyed  it  critically. 

In  the  sudden  stillness  following,  as  he 
stood  erect  and  motionless  looking  down 
on  the  prostrate  being  who  so  mysteri- 
ously had  come  into  his  life,  there  was 


silence,  so  intense  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
hush  of  death  had  already  fallen. 

How  the  seconds  dragged!  It  seemed 
to  the  anxious  watcher  hours  before  the 
long,  dark  lashes  fluttered  slightly,  and  a 
whispered  sigh  came  from  the  tenderly 
modeled  throat. 

Slowly,  surely,  as  Glen  noted  the  signs, 
consciousness  came  creeping  back  from 
the  far-off  dusky  borderlands  of  life  and 
death.  A  tinge,  like  the  first  pale  pink  of 
summer's  morn,  stole  back  into  the  deli- 
cately rounded  cheeks  and  showed  a 
deeper  shade  of  tender  red  on  the  full 
curved  lips. 

Another  moment  and  the  eyes,  those 
windows  of  the  soul,  would  be  un- 
curtained, and  in  that  moment  the  young 
man,  whose  stoicism  in  the  face  of  pair 
and  doubt  had  been  exceptional,  feared 
much. 

When,  however,  the  long-lashed  lids 
did  tremble,  falter,  and  rise,  and  Gler 
found  himself  gazing  down  into  the 
depths  of  two  liquid,  wondering  orbs,  he 
repressed  his  first  desire  to  run,  and  fell 
a  mastering  desire  instead  to  stay  and 
gaze  into  them  indefinitely. 

The  girl  attempted  to  rise,  awkward!) 
trying  to  use  the  injured  arm  bound 
tightly  to  her  side,  and  the  baffled  look  oi 
mingled  incredulousness,  mystification 
and  dismay  that  came  into  her  eyes  as  she 
strove  to  set  the  past  and  the  present  intc 
sequence  in  her  confused  mind,  was 
torture  to  the  young  man  who  knell 
before  her. 

"  You  have  been  injured,"  he  said 
huskily.  "  The  storm  —  a  fall,  perhaps 
in  the  dark,"  he  continued,  dis jointly 
trying  to  revive  her  memory.  "  Youi 
arm  was  broken,  and  you  saw  my  cabir 
light  through  the  window  and  came  here 
Don't  you  remember?  " 

His  tone  was  tender  and  reassuring 
but  things  seemed  so  chaotic,  and  hei 
temples  throbbed  so  fearfully  and  every- 
thing seemed  so  wildly  improbable  and 
inconsistent  with  anything  and  every- 
thing she  had  ever  experienced  before; 
that  the  injured  and  heart-sick  girl  was 
beside  herself,  and  incapable  for  the  time 
being  of  exerting  over  her  feelings  thai 
dominion  of  cultured  imperturbabilit} 
which  she  really  possessed. 
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Tears  came  to  her  eyes  and  her  lips 
quivered,  and  then,  to  forestall  a  capitu- 
lation to  her  finer  instincts  of  woman- 
hood which  threatened,  and  to  save 
herself,  as  she  thought,  the  humiliation 
of  showing  the  tenderer  side  of  her  nature 
to  this  big,  awkward  young  man  before 
her,  she  rushed  to  the  other  extreme  and 
was  cruel. 

With  that  skilful,  chameleon-like 
adaptation  to  requirements  inbred  in 
some  womenkind,  and  readily  acquired 
by  most  others,  her  whole  being  seemed, 
to  the  startled  young  man,  to  change 
abruptly.  With  a  swift  and  sudden 
movement  she  stood  up  confronting  him 
—  for  Glen,  his  slower  sterling  senses 
confused  by  her  altered  look  and  bearing, 
had  risen  also. 

Erect  and  accusing  she  stood  before 
him,  all  the  arrogance  and  pride  she  was 
able  to  summon  to  her  blazing  eyes 
accusing  him  of  boldness  and  presump- 
tion. 

"  How  dare  you.  How  dare  you,"  she 
exclaimed,  "  detain  me  here  from  my 
friends,  taking  advantage  of  my  mo- 
mentary helplessness  to  heap  such  in- 
dignities on  me." 

Glen  tried  to  speak,  but  she  stopped 
him  with  a  sweeping,  disdainful  motion 
of  her  well  arm. 

"  Get  my  friends  for  me.  Go  find 
them,"  she  commanded,  and,  as  Glen  did 
not  move  to  comply,  but  attempted  to 
explain,  she  stilled  him  with  a  flood  of 
accusation.  Each  word,  every  insult 
which  she  uttered,  seemed  to  the  stunned 
and  miserable  boy  a  blow  in  the  face. 

Finally,  the  saving  grace  of  his  pity 
for  her  predicament  mastered  him,  and 
in  his  heart  he  forgave  her  for  her  false 
accusations  and  cruelties  of  speech, 
arguing,  in  her  defense,  the  trial  she  had 
endured  from  hurt  and  alarm,  and  with- 
out again  attempting  to  justify  himself, 
he  turned  and  went  into  the  other  room. 
Heaping  fresh  fuel  on  the  live  embers  on 
the  hearth,  for  a  penetrating  dampness 
still  pervaded  the  cabin,  he  sat  down  in 
a  rustic  easychair  and  laid  his  head  back, 
closing  his  eyes,  and  tried  calmly  to 
review  the  train  of  recent  events. 

Minutes  passed;  the  low  fire  burned 
fitfully;    the    dying    wind    sighed    softly 


down  the  great  chimney,  and  far,  far  in 
the  distance  the  rumble  of  thunder  came 
low  and  muffled  at  long  intervals. 

From  the  inner  room  there  came  no 
sound,  but  of  a  sudden  Glen  was  conscious 
of  a  stealthy  footfall  on  the  hardpacked 
floor  behind  him.  He  waited  develop- 
ments with  eyes  closed  and  his  breathing 
even  and  full,  and  was  all  but  convincing 
himself  that  he  had  been  mistaken,  when 
the  cautious  fall  of  the  latch  on  the  outer 
door,  and  a  quickened  sense  of  outdoor 
sounds  apprised  him  that  his  hospitality 
was  being  deserted. 

Momentarily  he  had  a  half-formed 
resolve  in  his  mind  to  let  things  take 
their  course,  but  quickly  his  impulses 
stirred  at  remembrance  of  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  the  yawning  precipice  at 
the  end  of  the  path,  and  the  pointed  tops 
of  the  pines  that  surged  out  of  the  deep, 
black  chasm. 

He  snatched  a  burning  pineknot  from 
the  fire  and  went  hastily  to  the  half- 
opened  door,  throwing  it  wide  and  peering 
into  the  darkness.  He  could  see  nothing 
moving,  and  went  quickly  along  the  strewn 
path,  the  torch  streaming  over  his  head, 
lighting  the  gully  with  its  ruddy  glare. 

At  the  bend  of  the  way  and  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  black  pocket  that  sank  so 
far  into  the  declevity  that  only  the  tips 
of  the  pines,  swaying  in  the  fitful  light, 
were  visible,  kneeled  the  girl,  her  hand 
at  her  breast,  and  her  eyes,  wide  and 
dark,  fixed  on  the  wavering  shadows  of 
the  blackness  beyond. 

Glen  laid  the  flaring  torch  on  a  bor- 
dering granite  boulder,  and  went  to  the 
huddled  figure. 

"  I  am  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  you  need 
have  no  fear  of  me,"  he  said.  "  You  are 
in  danger  of  a  bad  fall  here  on  this  cliff. 
Eet  me  show  you  to  the  cabin  where  you 
will  be  safe,  and  then  I  will  endeavor  to 
find  your  friends." 

She  stood  up  at  that  and  looked  at  him. 
There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  and  be- 
fore either  moved  the  clouds  parted  to 
the  westward,  and  for  a  brief  space  the 
moon,  full-orbed  and  splendid,  sailed  into 
view,  lighting  up  mountainside  and 
valley. 

In  the  white  light  Glen's  tall  form 
looked  very  strong  and  masterful.     For 
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answer,  such  is  woman's  nature,  she  held 
out  to  him  in  testament  of  understanding 
the  slender,  cold,  white  hand  that  was 
not  bound,  and  Glen  took  it  in  one  strong, 
brown,  rough  one  and  covered  it  within 
the  other.  Then,  to  further  prove  her 
womanliness,  from  sheer  reaction  of  her 
pent-up  feelings,  she  swayed  and  promptly 
swooned  again  into  the  arms  of  her 
startled  companion. 

As  the  clouds  again  swept  their  ragged 
fringe  of  black  vapor  before  the  moon, 
Glen  held  his  burden  close,  her  pale  face 
against  his  rough  coat,  one  hand  im- 
prisoned in  his  own. 

He  stirred  to  ease  the  pressure  of  her 
weight  against  the  injured  arm,  and  a 
long,  quivering  sigh  came  from  the  parted 
lips.  A  moment  more  and  her  eyes 
again  unveiled,  she  looked  up  into  his 
face,  made  a  little,  forced  grimace,  and, 
releasing  her  hand  from  his  warm  clasp, 
pushed  herself  gently  from  him. 

"  What  a  silly  I  have  been,"  she  said, 
prosaically,  "  and  what  an  ungrateful 
one.  First,  terrified,  like  a  timid  child, 
at  being  separated  from  my  friends  in  a 
storm,  then,  so  distraught  after  thrusting 
myself  upon  your  goodness  as  to  pay  you 
in  no  better  coin  than  mean  and  mean- 
ingless talk,  then,  the  shame  of  it,  to 
faint  away  on  your  hands." 

She  laughed,  musically,  and  tried  to  be 
brave,  but  her  voice  trembled  in  spite  of 
her  endeavor,  and  when  she  moved 
forward  she  stumbled  and  the  awkward 
motion  hurt  her  arm  so  that  she  winced 
perceptibly. 

Glen,  mentally  confused  at  the  rapid 
turn  and  occurrence  of  events,  was  silent, 
but  as  she  moved  ahead  over  the  uneven 
ground  toward  the  cabin  he  accompanied 
her,  gently  steadying  her  halting  steps, 
and  permitting  her  to  do  the  talking. 

vShe  was  telling  him  of  her  experience 
of  the  afternoon  as  they  entered  the 
welcoming  shelter  and  glow  of  the  cabin's 
interior  —  how  she  had  come  to  the 
mountain  with  a  party  of  summer  guests 
from  the  village  hotel  for  a  day's  picnic, 
and  how  she  had  become  separated  from 
the  group  just  before  the  storm  and 
wandered  on  in  the  gathering  gloom, 
more  mystified,  alarmed,  and  wholly  lost 
the  further  she  proceeded,     just  how  she 


had  found  her  way  to  the  cabin  she  was 
not  able  to  say,  being  so  benumbed  in 
mind  by  pain,  and  so  terrified  by  the 
tumult  of  the  elements  when  she  had 
returned  to  consciousness,  after  being 
struck  down  by  the  lightning-felled  oak. 

She  told  him  who  she  was:  the  only 
child  of  Mrs.  John  Gordon  Wythe,  of 
New  York  City.  Her  father  had  died 
during  her  infancy,  while  the  family  was 
traveling  through  Europe.  He  had  been 
president  of  the  Empire  Construction 
Company  of  New  York  and  London. 
This  was  their  first  season  amid  the  north- 
ern hills,  she  said,  and  when  she  finished 
Glen  met  her  confidences  by  a  brief 
explanation  of  himself. 

When  they  were  again  in  the  cabin 
Glen  brought  a  blanket  from  the  rear 
room  and  arranged  it  over  the  easychair 
before  the  hearth,  and  as  she  sank. into 
its  snug  depths  he  cautioned  her  against 
harm  to  her  injured  arm. 

"  All  right,  Doctor,"  she  responded, 
laughing  up  cheerily  into  his  down- 
turned  face,  "  I'll  be  very  careful." 

Then  she  enquired  interestedly  how  it 
had  come  about  that  he  knew  so  well 
about  mending  broken  people,  and  he 
told  her  briefly  of  his  good  friend,  Doctor 
Grey,  and  how  he  had  gleaned  the  little 
he  knew  of  ministration  to  the  wounded 
by  companionship  with  him. 

"  My,  my,"  she  exclaimed  a  little  later, 
as  she  sat  reclining,  with  one  dainty  foot 
poised  on  the  edge  of  a  rough  fieldstone, 
which  served  partly  to  support  the  fire 
logs,  andiron-like,  and  as  Glen  was  busy 
making  some  coffee  for  her  in  the  battered 
saucepan,  "  what  a  scandal  for  some  good 
people.  Two  cubs  like  us  on  a  mountain 
top  together  of  a  night,  and  my  dear 
chaperon,  the  estimable  Mrs.  Vernon, 
goodness  knows  where  in  the  valley." 

Glen,  into  whose  honest  soul  no  thought 
of  the  possible  impropriety  of  the  circum- 
stances had  as  yet  come,  took  this  remark 
as  a  form  of  reproof  for  his  thoughtless- 
ness, and  he  at  once  announced  his  pur- 
pose of  immediately  setting  affairs  to 
order  about  the  cabin  and  then  going 
down  the  mountain  to  the  village. 

To  this  plan  the  girl  promptly  voiced 
her  disapproval,  and  insisted  that  she 
would  not  hear  to  his  going  down  the  wet 
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and  treacherous  mountainside  in  the 
darkness;  that  he  must  wait  until  the 
moon  was  clear  or  until  early  morning. 
If  he  attempted  to  go  now,  she  would  go 
with  him,  she  insisted,  arm  or  no  arm, 
and  his  argument  that  there  was  no 
danger  to  him  in  going,  or  to  her  in  re- 
maining alone  in  the  cabin  proving  futile 
to  alter  her  resolve,  Glen  consented  re- 
luctantly to  wait  until  the  light  should 
grow  stronger. 

He  poured  the  coffee,  apologizing  for 
his  poverty  of  china,  and  she  drank  it 
with  relish,  and  some  merry  banter,  from 
out  the  pewter  mug.  Then,  at  her  com- 
mand, he  drew  an  upturned  cracker  box 
forward  and  sat  down  opposite  her  in 
front  of  the  purring  fire. 

"  All  we  need  now,"  she  said,  merrily, 
"  to  complete  the  ensemble,  is  a  shaggy, 
tired  dog  lying  on  the  hearth  with  his 
head  on  his  outstretched  paws." 

Glen  said,  rather  sadly,  that  he  owned 
a  dog,  a  splendidly  bred  English  sheep- 
dog, that  used  to  be  his  constant  compan- 
ion, but  that  he  had  grown  so  old  and 
lame  it  was  now  a  hardship  for  him  to 
travel  far,  and  he  had  to  insist  upon  his 
remaining  at  home. 

They  chatted  on  artlessly,  imperson- 
ally, now  and  then  the  rafters  of  the  tiny 
cabin  echoing  her  merry  laughter. 

"I  don't  know  why  I  am  so  odd  to- 
night," she  said  aloud,  in  answer  to  a 
mental  self-query,  almost  before  she 
knew  she  was  going  to  speak  of  the 
matter.  "  That  is,"  she  hastened  to 
say,  noting  his  inquiring  look,  "I  wouldn't 
have  you  think  I  am  ordinarily  so  soon 
on  familiar  terms  with  people.  But 
you  have  been  so  good  to  me  and," 
hesitating,  "  somehow,  if  you  will  permit 
another  indiscretion,  you  are  so  differ- 
ent." 

She  did  not  attempt  to  explain  her 
exact  meaning,  and  Glen  was  silent, 
looking  into  the  fire,  really  somewhat  at 
a  loss  what  to  say. 

Then  they  talked  of  the  country,  of 
country  life,  and  she  asked  him  about  his 
occupation.  At  one  pause  she  thought- 
lessly said  that  he  did  not  conform  to 
her  ordinary  conception  of  a  farmer. 

She  noted  at  once  the  change  that  came 
over  his  face^in  the  firelight  and  knew 


that,  somehow,  he  resented  or  was 
grieved  at  her  idle  comment. 

He  rested  his  elbow  on  the  table  and 
sank  his  cheek  on  the  upturned  palm  of 
his  hand,  looking  into  the  fireplace  and 
shielding  his  eyes  from  her. 

"  The  common  conception  of  the 
farmer  and  of  farming,"  he  said,  slowly, 
"  is  very  often  unfair  and  bigoted."  She 
suffered  the  rebuke  without  comment. 
"  There  are  good  farmers  and  poor, 
honorable,  and  dishonorable,  the  same 
as  there  are  qualities  and  differences 
amongst  merchants  and  bankers  and 
professors.  For  the  caricature  of  the 
typical  farmer  —  the  hayseed  " — he  said, 
almost  bitterly,  "  that  has  come  to  be 
imprinted  on  the  public  mind,  and  for  the 
general  disrepute  into  which  the  calling 
of  farming  has  fallen  in  general  esti- 
mation, the  farmers  have  only  them- 
selves to  blame." 

He  paused,  surprised  himself  at  his 
unwonted  loquaciousness  before  a 
stranger.  There  was  a  period  of  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  droning  of  the  fire, 
during  which  the  girl  looked  curiously 
at  her  companion. 

His  face  seemed  to  her  imagining 
thinner,  older,  than  when  she  had  first 
viewed  it  by  the  candlelight,  yet  more 
manly  withal.  It  struck  her  that  that 
portion  of  his  face  she  could  see  in  profile 
was  fine.  She  allowed  her  gaze  to  wan- 
der down  over  the  Mines  of  his  strong, 
supple  neck,  broad  shoulders,  fine  upper 
arm,  his  close-knit  body,  well-moulded, 
powerful-looking  limbs,  and  small  feet, — 
small    even   in    their   cover    of   leather. 

He  dropped  his  hand,  extended,  elbow 
still  on  the  table  edge,  and  turned  his 
face  directly  towards  her,  meeting  her 
eyes  with  his,  and  youth  returned  to  his 
features  with  a  smile  and  touch  of  color. 

"  You  do  forgive  me,  Mister  Noble," 
she  exclaimed,  bending  forward  im- 
pulsively, "  for  my  careless  remark.  It 
was  an  idle,  thoughtless  ^'repetition  in 
quality  of  other  careless  and  ill-grounded 
remarks  I  have  heard,  and  which  I  but 
repeated,  parrot-like,  without  purpose." 

Then  easily  they  insensibly  slipped 
back  to  inconsequentials  and  light  pas- 
sages of  laughter;  into  a  demeanor,  some- 
how, of  comradeship,  which,  oddly,  seemed 
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already  to  be  an  old  comradeship.  Man- 
ifestly they  were  progressing  rapidly. 

As  the  minutes  grew,  however,  Glen 
noted,  as  he  sat  gazing  into  the  playing 
flames,  that  his  companion's  answers 
sometimes  lagged,  and  once  or  twice  their 
soft- toned  converse  grew  devious,  de- 
sultory. Finally  he  asked  a  question, 
casually,  and  only  silence  answered  him. 
He  looked  to  the  rustic  easychair,  and 
smiled.     The  tired  girl  was  sleeping. 

Half  buried  in  its  tangled  waves  of 
midnight  tresses  her  shapely  head  lay 
pillowed  on  the  old  Navaho's  blanket 
Glen  had  draped  over  the  rustic  chair. 
Her  oval  cheek  that  was  not  buried 
against  the  back  of  the  chair  was  daintily 
flushed,  and  the  long,  dark  lashes  of  the 
closed  lids  lay  stenciled  against  the  pure 
tint  of  the  flesh  beneath.  One  daintily, 
tapering  hand  hung  limp  over  the  arm 
of  t  he  chair,  and  as  she  reclined  the 
shapely,  rounded  outline  of  her  youthful 
fortn  showed  in  the  draping  of  her  gray 
outing  suit. 

Glen  got  up  silently  and  moved  the 
candle  so  that  its  light  did  not  fall  di- 
rectly upon  her. 

He  carefully  secured  a  tin  pail  from  the 
cupboard,  and  got  from  the  rear  room  a 
faded  dimity  curtain  that  hung  over  an 
opening  in  the  partition.  These  he  took 
to  the  spring,  making  no  noise  to  waken 
the  sleeper,  and  after  bathing  his  face  and 
neck  in  the  clear  water  scooped  into  the 
pail,  he  washed  out  the  strip  of  cotton  to 
its  almost  pristine  whiteness.  That 
done  he  deposited  the  brimming  pail  on 
a  bench  just  without  the  cabin  door, 
hung  the  improvised  towel  over  a  nearby 
limb  to  dry,  and,  getting  a  broken  square 
of  looking  glass  from  the  cabin,  he  fixed  it 
in  a  chink  in  the  logs  and  stood  off  to 
view  the  results  of  his  endeavors. 

By  this  time  a  vague  prescience  of  the 
dawn  of  another  day  was  on  the  hilltops. 
Dim  and  spectral  the  granite  ledges  and 
silent  trees  stood  but  half  revealed  in  the 
doubtful  light.  The  stars  were  blinked 
out,  but  the  now  untroubled  moon  still 
hung  above  the  far  distance,  a  dimming 
disk  of  yellow. 

He  took  a  seat  on  the  ledge  of  rock  and 
for  a  time  gave  himself  up  to  revery. 
Then  sleep  overtook  his  tired  faculties. 


When  he  wakened  the  air  was  clear  and 
the  heavens  gave  token  of  a  glorious  day 
in  the  making. 

A  low,  musical  laugh  sounded  on  the 
silence,  and  Glen  started  and  colored  to 
find  himself  discovered  by  a  clear-eyed, 
entrancing  figure  in  the  doorway. 

Waking  from  her  untroubled  and  re- 
freshing sleep,  his  guest  had  found  herself 
alone,  and  shaking  back  and  catching  in  a 
knot  her  wayward  hair,  and  smoothing 
out  her  wrinkled  dress,  she  had  gone  to 
the  open  door  for  a  glimpse  of  her  sur- 
roundings. 

"  Up  before  the  birds,  as  a  good  agri- 
culturist must,"  she  said  cheerily,  ad- 
vancing into  the  open,  "  if,  indeed,"  and 
her  face  clouded,  "  you  got  any  restful 
sleep  as  a  result  of  my  behavior." 

They  admired  the  tender  colorings  of 
the  breaking  day  and  the  view  as  it  was 
revealed  by  the  receding,  pearly  vapor. 
Then  he  invited  her  to  inspect  his  prepa- 
rations for  her  morning  toilet,  and  said 
that  while  she  was  engaged  he  would  brew 
another  pot  of  coffee,  the  only  offering 
at  his  command,  before  they  began  their 
descent  into  the  valley. 

When  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  start, 
the  sun  was  just  encrusting  the  distant 
hilltops  with  its  burnishings  of  golden 
splendor.  Conscious  only  of  the  rare 
perfume  of  the  clarified  atmosphere  of 
the  morning,  she  was  careless  of  the 
pathway  along  the  moist  and  treacherous 
shoulder  of  the  mountain,  until  his  hand, 
strong,  steady,  and  masterful,  was  laid 
on  hers  and  drew  her  nearer  to  him 
away  from  the  jutting  precipice. 

"  There's  a  longer  but  safer  way  down," 
he  commented,  laughingly,  and  she 
answered  with  a  smile.  She  was  thinking 
of  how  it  was  that  his  touch  had  affected 
her. 

For  a  time  they  walked  on  together  in 
silence,  he  regulating  his  steps  to  her 
shorter  strides,  she  close  beside  him. 

But  the  way  was  rough  and  uneven, 
and  it  was  necessary  frequently  for  him 
to  offer  his  hand  in  helping  her  over  the 
obstructions.  Frequently  they  stopped, 
and  she  sat  down  on  a  rock  or  on  the  bole 
of  a  fallen  tree  while  he  leaned  against 
the  shaggy  side  of  one  of  the  upright 
monarchs  of  the  forest.     Once  or  twice 
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they  thought  they  heard  coming  up  to 
them  through  the  woods  a  faint  halloo! 
and  they  canvassed  the  possibility  of 
I  meeting  a  searching  party. 

They  passed  through  the  mountain 
pasture  where  Glen  had  come  to  salt  the 
cattle,  and  he  guarded  her  through  the 
wondering,  sleepy-eyed  herd,  telling  her 
about  his  previous  day's  mission. 

They  had  gone  on  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
further,  and  were  nearing  another  clear- 
ing, when,  clear  and  distinct  there  came 
to  them  the  sound  of  wagon  wheels 
grating  against  a  protruding  stone,  and 
the  long-drawn  shout  of  some  one  calling. 

"I  —  I  am  afraid  we  are  found/'  Glen 
said,  softly,  and  she  drew  near  to  him 
and  looked  up,  laughing  into  his  solemn 
countenance. 

"  Afraid?  "  she  asked  teasingly. 

He  looked  steadily  at  her.  The  sounds 
of  the  approaching  party  grew  louder; 
the  point  at  which  the  old  logging  road 
came  opposite  where  they  stood  was 
evidently  but  a  brief  way  forward  of  the 
wagon.  Impulsively  he  put  his  hand 
out.     "  Good  by,"  he  said,  huskily. 

But,  failing  to  take  the  hand,  sne, 
somehow,  came  within  the  embrace  of  his 
outstretched  arm  and  he  closed  it  about 
her.  Her  face  was  upturned  and  scarlet, 
but  she  did  not  draw  away,  and  her  well 
hand,  upraised,  tightened  on  his  shoulder. 

Suddenly  remembrance  of  the  fact  that 
mingled  voices  were  fast  approaching 
moved  them.  They  stood  apart,  and  a 
lurching  democrat  wagon  hove  in  view. 

They  were  seen  before  Glen  had  the 
will  to  call,  and  bringing  the  horses  to  an 
abrupt  halt  one  of  the  three  occupants 
of  the  wagon  leaped  out  and  came 
forward. 

Glen's  companion  had  been  first  to 
regain  composure,  and  she  greeted  the 
newcomer  graciously,  while  his  welcome 
to  her  was  effusive.  When  he  suddenly 
observed  Glen  his  manner,  however, 
chilled  abruptly. 

"  What  does  this  mean?  "  he  ex- 
claimed. "  What  has  happened?  Your 
mother  is  nearly  frantic .  I  have  searched 
all  night  for  you."  He  stopped,  out  of 
breath. 

"  It  was  very  good  of  you,  Cousin 
Clarence,"  said  the  girl,  with  aggravating 


composure.  "  Mister  Noble,"  turning  to 
Glen,  "  this  is  Mister  Burland,  my  cousin. 
Clarence,  this  is  Mister  Noble,  who  has 
been  very  kind  to  me.  Let  us  get  down 
to  the  wagon  at  once,  Mrs.  Vernon  is 
beckoning  to  us." 

The  lady  in  question  had  her  lorgnette 
to  her  eyes  and  was  gazing,  stiff-backed, 
at  the  young  people  approaching.  The 
girl  was  in  front,  easing  her  injured  arm 
over  the  rough  ground,  but  smiling  and 
calling  forward  to  the  woman  in  the 
wagon.  Her  cousin  followed,  a  step  in 
her  rear,  stiff  legged  and  uncomfortable. 
As  he  watched  the  stilted-shouldered 
young  man  in  front  of  him,  however, 
clothed  in  corduroy  shooting  jacket, 
short  trousers,  and  kilted  stockings,  who 
had  returned  Glen's  frank  response  to 
their  introduction  by  only  a  cold  stare 
and  nod,  he  became  conscious  of  a  rising 
spirit,  and  resolved  to  see  the  matter  out 
with  fortitude. 

"  Well,  Jessica  Wythe,  what  have  you 
been  doing  to  yourself,"  finally  exclaimed 
the  elderly  personage,  when  the  trio  was 
near  enough  to  suit  her  convenience. 
"  What,  is  the  matter  with  you?  all  bound 
up  like  a  mummy,  and  your  hair  a  fright. 
Has  your  loss  turned  all  our  heads,  or  do 
I  see  you  in  my  senses?  " 

Jessica  looked  down  at  her  bundled  arm 
a  little  ruefully,  and  then  up  at  her 
interlocutor,  and  exclaimed  somewhat 
hysterically,  "  Broken." 

"Broken!"  ejaculated  the  woman, 
dropping  her  glasses  and  throwing  up 
her  hands.  "  Broken!  When  and  how? 
Merciful  heaven,  child,  and  you  standing 
there !  Clarence,  what  are  you  staring  at. 
Get  that  poor,  dear  girl  in  here  at  once. 
Get  a  reputable  physician,  if  there  is  one 
in  this  outlandish  country.  Why  don't 
somebody  do  something?  Merciful  good- 
ness! One  would  think  broken  bones 
were  an  ordinary  incident  to  an  after- 
noon's outing." 

The  good  woman  was  standing  up  in 
the  wagon  by  this  time,  her  arms  going 
as  if  she  was  endeavoring  to  shoo  some 
one  into  action,  as  she  would  a  flock  of 
refractory  hens. 

Jessica  had  regained  her  usual  mental 
equilibrium,  and  was  laughing.  She 
seemed  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  group 
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excepting  the  stolid  livery  stable  driver, 
who  was  able  to  extract  any  humor  out 
of  the  situation. 

Glen  presumed  it  was  the  place  of  the 
cousin  to  help  the  young  lady  into  the 
vehicle,  and  Clarence  was  too  evidently 
bewildered  by  the  elderly  woman's  tirade, 
and  the  announcement  of  Jessica's  injury 
to  more  than  look  her  over,  as  he  might 
have  done  a  rare  piece  of  pottery,  hesi- 
tating to  touch  her  for  fear  of  another 
fracture. 

In  the  emergency  Glen  stepped  for- 
ward and  offered  his  assistance,  which 
at  once  bestirred  Clarence,  with  the  result 
that  both  young  men,  being  overcon- 
scious  of  each  other's  presence,  somewhat 
ludicrously  and  awkwardly  lifted  and 
assisted,  materially  hindering,  but  not 
preventing  Jessica's  ultimate  arrival  on 
the  seat  beside  her  companion. 

"  What  gallants!  "  she  exclaimed,  tears 
of  mingled  pain  and  merriment  standing 
in  her  laughter-brimming  eyes.  "  An- 
other one  such  and  I  should  have  had  to 
remain  on  the  ground  the  remainder  of 
mv  davs.  Clarence,  I  am  ashamed  of 
you." 

Mrs.  Vernon  clasped  the  laughing, 
tearful,  tired  girl  to  her,  and  kissed  her 
hair  and  temples,  while  Clarence  climbed 
to  his  seat  beside  the  driver,  and  Glen 
stood  by  the  wheel.  Jessica  freed  her- 
self, and  exclaimed,  "  And  to  think  I 
never  introduced  you!  Dear,"  address- 
ing the  elderly  woman  beside  her, 
"  this  is  Mister  Noble,  without  whose 
good  assistance  I  should  have  perished," 
and  then  to  Glen,  who  stood  uncovered, 
"  Mister  Noble,  this  is  my  dear  friend, 
Mrs.  Vernon.  You  must  call  at  the 
hotel  and  see  us,  and  permit  mamma  to 
thank  you  for  your  great  kindness." 

The  elderly  lady  was  her  precise, 
matronly  self  again,  and,  with  her  gold- 
rimmed  glasses  on  their  jewel-studded 
handle  poised  before  her  china-blue  eyes, 
she  was  slowly  taking  an  inventory  of 
the  young  men  at  the  wheel.  When  Jes- 
sica invited  him  to  call  at  the  hotel  the 
straight-penciled  brows  above  the  blue 
eyes  were  elevated  slightly,  but  their 
owner  murmured  "  Certainly,"  conde- 
scendingly. 

Then    the    creaking   mountain    wagon 


moved  ahead  down  the  arcade  road 
leaving  Glen  standing  by  the  side  of  th< 
overgrown,  leaf -filled  wheelruts.  Pres 
ently  the  road  curved,  and  the  outfit  wa 
swallowed  in  the  dense  foliage,  but  befon 
it  disappeared  something  white  fluttere( 
against  the  greenery,  and  Glen  agaii 
took  off  his  old  felt  hat  and  stood  un 
covered. 

Then  silence,  and  for  several  minute 
the  figure  of  the  young  man  remaine< 
motionless,  a  brown  and  gray  rusti 
statue  in  the  midst  of  the  wnisperin 
forest. 

Chapter  V 

THERE  would  be  small  use  c 
attempting,  even  if  the  need  wa 
apparent,  to  diagnose  Glen's  fee! 
ings,  the  heights  and  depths  of  this  sen 
sation,  during  the  long-drawn,  ambe] 
early-summer  days  succeeding  his  memc 
rable  visit  to  Sugarloaf  Mountain. 

Alan  MacLaren  said  he  acted  like 
man  "  with  a  bee  in  his  bonnet  lug." 

This  Alan,  by  the  way,  is  an  incidents 
adjunct  to  our  simple  story  with  whor 
we  have  heretofore  taken  liberties  witt 
out  the  usual  formality  of  an  introductio 
to  the  reader. 

He  was  an  old  retainer  in  the  famil 
of  the  Nobles,  as  faithful  to  its  membei 
as  his  great  grandsire  had  been  to  th 
fortunes  of  Prince  Charlie,  which  is  sayin 
much. 

Full  of  quaint  saws  and  maxims,  t 
hear  him  quote  a  ream  or  so  of  the  adage 
of  Erasmus  or  Cognatus,  perverted  t 
his  own  arbitrary  logic,  in  the  granc 
clattering,  on-rolling  brogue  of  Count 
Ayr,  was  indeed  richness.  Of  the  weathe 
particularly,  he  was  a  student,  and  of  hi 
formulated  prognostications  hewaslavisl 
"  Well,  ae  word  afore  is  worth  tw 
a-hent,  any's  the  time,"  was  his  con 
ment,  if  hint  was  made  concerning  hi 
unasked  advisings. 

His  wife  had  been  dead  these  ha 
score  of  years  at  the  opening  of  or 
narrative.  His  only  offspring  Flora,  wa 
old  Alan's  pride  and  hope.  She  was 
dreamy  child  with  opaline  lights  in  he 
blue-gray  eyes,  and  a  delicately  trans 
parent    complexion,    such    as   one   ofte 
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sees  amongst  the  women  of  upland 
countries.  The  sixteen  summers  of  her 
young  life  seemed  to  have  left  a  perpetual 
reflection  of  their  suns  in  the  masses  of 
her  hair.  Over-indulgent  to  her  whims 
and  inclinations,  Alan  had  permitted  her 
early  to  cease  her  studies  at  the  village 
school,  and  mainly  she  went  mooning 
over  some  sickly  romance  in  the  forest,  or 
fancy- weavering  through  the  daisy  starred 
meadows  and  dales  in  subtle  affinity 
with  nature's  other  willowy,  pliant  young 
things. 

One  morning,  a  week  or  so  later  than 
the  experience  on  the  mountain,  Alan 
came  up  the  lane  just  as  Glen  was  turning 
the  cattle  from  the  yard  into  the  pasture. 
He  stopped  before  putting  up  the  bars 
after  the  young  man  had  passed  through, 
and  pointing  his  big-knuckled  thumb 
stiffly  over  his  shoulder  in  the  direction 
from  whence  he  had  come,  said : 

"  There's  one  of  them  summer  fellers 
agunnin'  in  the  lowlands.  He  has  the 
looks  of  a  picter  trullalooger.  It's  robins 
he's  after,  I'm  thinkin'." 

He  had  reference  to  the  picture  of  an 
eleventh  century  troubadour  he  had 
seen  in  a  book,  and  commented  upon  a 
few  days  previous.  The  allusion  to  robin- 
shooting  touched  Glen's  susceptibility. 
He  left  his  informant  putting  the  bars  in 
place,  and  went  down  the  lane  in  the 
direction  of  the  lowland  meadow  Alan 
had  indicated.  When  half  way  the 
length  of  the  willow-bordered  way  he 
heard  a  gunshot,  and  quickened  his  stride. 
Swinging  open  the  red -pain  ted  wagon 
gate  between  the  pasture  and  the  meadow, 
Glen  went  through,  then  skirted  the  fence, 
proceeding  toward  the  end  of  a  dense  file 
of  firs,  which  he  turned  abruptly,  coming 
upon  a  scene  which,  had  he  beheld  it, 
would  probably  have  stirred  the  blood  of 
the  good  old  Scotchman  even  more  than 
the  killing  of  his  collaborers  in  the  vine- 
yard, the  robins. 

Glen  recognized  the  "  picter  trulla- 
looger "  at  once  as  the  young  man  —  boy 
almost  —  which  he  had  met  previously, 
under  circumstances  unfavorable  to  their 
mutual  regard,  Clarence  Burland,  Jessica 
Wythe's  cousin. 

He  was  sumptuously  garbed  in  gray 
knickerbockers,    a    red    hunting    jacket, 


and  a  Robin  Hood  hat  with  hawk's 
quill,  and  looked  quite  the  ideal  of  a 
romantic  pastoral. 

He  was  the  only  son  of  the  Honorable 
Theophilus  I.  Burland,  of  Boston,  who 
himself  had  begun  life  as  the  humble 
offspring  of  John  V.  Burland,  clam 
digger  of  Barnstable,  but  who  had  been 
evolved,  during  the  brief  but  eventful 
space  of  one  memorable  week,  through 
the  medium  of  a  train  of  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  rise  of  Amalgamated 
B.,  into  the  scion  of  one,  J.  Vincent  Bur- 
land, whose  ruffed  portrait,  sans  the 
sou'wester  and  tarpaulin  reefer  of  yore, 
hung  in  the  library  of  the  Burland  man- 
sion in  the  Back  Bay  district.  Clarence's 
mother  was  a  shadowy,  murmuring  being, 
constitutionally  ill,  whose  malady  re- 
quired annual  European  journeyings  and 
the  constant  attendance  of  her  spouse. 
This  season  they  were  doing  the  Riviera. 

Clarence's  father,  being  not  only  in- 
corporated, but  trustified  as  well,  could 
afford  ordinarily  to  lend  himself  to  the 
demands  of  his  wife's  illness  with  be- 
coming grace,  particularly  as  the  only 
required  submission  to  the  peculiar 
phenomena  of  her  malady  necessitated 
steady  and  orderly  removal  of  the 
patient,  by  the  most  acceptable  of  routes 
and  methods,  from  one  social  capital 
of  the  universe  to  another. 

I  say  ordinarily,  in  this  instance,  for 
during  this  particular  summer  the  Hon- 
orable Mr.  Burland  would  have  preferred 
to  remain  nearer  at  home,  having  matters 
to  engage  his  attention  which  will  appear 
in  detail  somewhat  later  on  in  our  story. 

Briefly,  surfeited  with  the  honors  of  a 
commercial  pursuit,  he  had  of  recent 
years  cast  his  gaze  to  loftier  heights,  in 
the  realm  of  statesmanship  and  politics. 
Too  conscious  or  well  advised  regarding 
the  sham  of  his  boasted  ancestry,  he  was 
too  sufficiently  wise  in  his  generation 
withal  to  hazard  the  fortunes  of  civic 
preferment  on  his  native  heath,  so  some 
time  since,  he  had  negotiated  himself  a 
considerable  landholder  in  and  legal 
resident  of  the  northern  hill  country,  pur- 
chasing three  fine  old  ancestral  farms, 
one  of  which  adjoined  the  Noble  property, 
which  he  incorporated  into  one  mag- 
nificent   estate.     His    prospective,     but 
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as  vet  unannounced,  destination,  politi- 
cally, was  Washington,  D.  C. 

Clarence,  the  only  offspring  of  this  not 
uncongenial  couple,  was  this  summer  the 
only  member  of  the  family  occupying  the 
splendid  mansion  which  had  been  erected 
on  the  Burland  holdings.  His  aunt, 
Mrs.  Wythe,  exercised,  or  was  presumed 
to  exercise,  a  sort  of  long-range  guardian- 
ship over  the  young  man  from  her  tem- 
porary summer  domicile  at  the  village 
hotel." 

So  matters  stood,  and  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  boy,  with  too  much  time  for 
mischief  on  his  hands,  too  little  oversight, 
and  too  scant  remittances  from  "  the 
old  man,"  as  he  thought  and  put  it,  to 
cut  the  swath  he  aspired  to. 

It  was  this  young  man,  then,  which 
Glen  had  encountered  as  he  rounded  the 
fringe  of  evergreen  trees,  wrath  in  his 
heart  against  the  wanton  murder  of  the 
innocent  voyagers  of  the  air,  whose  song 
is  such  a  vital  part  of  the  "  each  and  all," 
and  lacking  which  the  earth  would  be  a 
deserted  home,  given  over  to  ravage  and 
decay. 

Young  Burland  was  standing  with  one 
hand  resting  against  a  nearby  tree,  his 
gun  by  his  side.  By  him  stood  Flora 
MacLaren,  Alan's  pride.  His  head  was 
so  close  to  the  girl's  flushed  face  that 
her  golden  hair  brushed  the  upturned 
rim  of  his  fanciful  hat,  and  he  was  talking 
to  her,  low  voiced  and  eager. 

By  a  circuitous  route,  and  unobserved, 
Glen  returned  to  the  house,  but  said 
nothing  of  what  he  had  observed  to  the 
old  Scotchman.  Alan  had  had  a  "  spell  " 
as  he  termed  it,  in  the  spring,  and  had 
aged  perceptively  the  past  winter.  He 
missed  his  helpmate;  had  never  ceased  to 
pine  for  her,  and  all  about  the  place  made 
his  labors  as  light  for  him  as  he  would 
permit.  Glen  thought  it  best  not  to 
worry  the  old  fellow  with  rumors.  He 
preferred  to  think  the  matter  over 
thoroughly,  and  ascertain  more  before 
speaking.  In  the  interim  there  was  work 
to  do.  A  load  of  early  garden  stuff  was 
ready  on  the  wagon  to  go  to  the  village. 
He  "calc'lated  "  he'd  go  down  with  it 
himself  to  market. 

It  was  interesting,  by  the  way,  to  ob- 
serve with  what  frequency  of  late  Glen's 


"  calculations  "  resulted  in  that  same 
decision.  Heretofore  a  trip  to  the  village 
in  the  midst  of  a  busy  season  on  the  farm 
had  been  little  short  of  an  abhorrence  to 
him;  a  task  eminently  fitting  one  of  the 
men  on  the  place,  but  too  sedentary  in 
character  to  suit  his  active  disposition. 

Since  the  Sugarloaf  Mountain  episode, 
however,  he  had  evinced  a  sudden  in- 
terest in  the  marketing  of  the  produce, 
and  even  casual  expression  by  Aunt  Clara 
of  a  desire  for  a  spool  of  cotton  or  some- 
thing else  equally  trivial  was  sufficient 
to  call  suddenly  to  his  mind  the  pressing 
need  of  his  presence  in  the  village. 

And  his  sundry  comings  and  goings  to 
the  pretty,  elm-bordered  street  of  Stone- 
stead  were  not  unobserved. 

The  morning  succeeding  her  return 
from  Sugarloaf,  after  her  memorable 
experiences  there,  Jessica  woke  from 
refreshing  sleep  to  consciousness  of  broad 
daylight,  and  sat  up  in  bed  wondering 
what  it  was  she  most  wanted  to  remember. 

When  she  had  arrived  back  the  pre- 
ceding day  in  charge  of  the  perturbed 
Mrs.  Vernon  and  the  assiduous  Clarence, 
and  after  she  had  been  fluttered  over  and 
scolded  and  petted  by  her  mother,  Doctor 
Grey  had  been  hurriedly  summoned,  and, 
responding,  had  found  the  tired  out  and 
injured  girl  tucked  in  bed. 

The  good  old  practitioner  at  once 
allayed  the  fears  of  the  girl's  friends  for 
her  safety,  and  then  redressed  and  more 
professionally  bandaged  the  injured  arm, 
being  told,  in  the  meanwhile,  some  of  the 
pertinent  details  regarding  the  manner 
and  methods  whereby  it  had  received  its  i 
prior  attention. 

Noble?  Glen  Noble?  Yes,  oh,  yes,  hfl 
knew  him  very  well.  A  most  exemplary 
young  man;  member  of  an  exceedingly1: 
fine  family.  So  he  dressed  the  arm,i| 
did  he  ?  (The  scamp !)  Yes,  he  was  always. ! 
very  thoughtful  and  considerate  of  any] 
one  in  trouble.  The  old  doctor's  sensitive 
mouth  twitched  at  its  corners  as  he  tied  i 
the  knots,  and  when  he  looked  up  sud-J 
denly  into  the  face  of  his  young  patient! 
she  thought  she  had  never  seen  such 
merry  eyes  in  her  lifetime. 

The  sun  was  high  the  following  morning  I 
when  she  wakened  and  turned  her  face! 
toward  the  window,  through  the  chinks! 
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of  the  closed  shutters  of  which  bars  of 
golden  light  entered.  She  closed  her 
eyes,  trying  to  drift  off  again  into  dream- 
land, but  she  could  not.  Half  consciously 
a  train  of  wandering  thoughts  coursed 
through  her  mind,  insistent  to  be  aligned 
and  recognized.  Presently  she  sighed 
and  sat  up,  tossing  the  random  waves 
of  black  hair  over  her  half -bared  shoulder. 
What  was  it  that  was  trying  to  force 
itself  before  her  memory.  She  turned 
her  face  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed 
and  clasped  her  hands  in  ecstacy. 

Massed  in  a  great  yellow  bowl  on  the 
stand  which  stood  by  the  wall  was  a  pro- 
fusion of  the  most  glorious  roses  she 
had  ever  beheld.  They  were  the  pick 
of  Doctor's  Grey's  famous  garden. 

While  Jessica  was  gazing  eager-eyed  at 
the  flowers,  her  old  nurse,  Mrs.  Wythe's 
devoted  attendant,  entered  the  room 
from   her   mistress'    apartment. 

"  Who?  "  ejaculated  the  now  wide- 
awake girl,  pointing  to  the  flowers,  in- 
terrogating the  old  woman,  and  slipping 
half  way  out  of  the  couch,  until  one 
shapely,  pink  foot  rested  on  the  floor. 

"  A  country  lad  what  said  he  knew 
ye,"  responded  the  old  nurse,  wheezily, 
for  she  had  asthma,  which  sudden  excite- 
ment aggravated.  "  He  said  as  how  he 
was  happenin'  into  town  and  thought  you 
might  like  'em.  He  was  a  wholesome 
|lad,"  she  supplemented,  sinking  down 
onto  a  chair,  wheezing  and  groaning. 

"  Oh,  Bess,  you  old  dear,"  exclaimed 
Jessica,  reaching  for  the  whole  bowlful, 
land  smothering  her  burning  face  in  the 
midst  of  the  fragrant  flowers.  "  Did  he 
have  wavy  brown  hair;  deep,  unfathom- 
able eyes,  and  was  he  big  and  handsome?" 
I  The  old  woman  looked  at  her  with  open 
mouth,  and  forgot  to  wheeze.  Then  she 
(moistened  her  lips  and  laughed  a  short, 
Jovial  little  cackle,  her  plump  hands 
resting  on  her  plumper  knees,  and  her  old 
[byes  sparkling. 

"  Bless  ye,  Tootsie,  do  you  be  after 
pinking  I  took  that  much  notice  of  the 
ad?  Not  I.  He  was  all  there,  however, 
j'/m  after  thinking,  though  much  be- 
fuddled wi'  asking  about  ye,"  and  the 
[bid  nurse  went  off  into  a  paroxysm  of 
I  mingled  laughter  and  wheezes. 

And   so   had   begun   a  series   of  little 


attentions  on  Glen's  part  to  the  girl 
who  had  so  unconventionally  come  into 
his  experience,  and  who  was  to  play  such 
important  part  for  weal  or  woe  in  the 
weaving  of  his  life  story. 

On  one  pretext  or  another  he  man- 
aged to  visit  the  village  every  other  day 
or  so,  and  whenever  he  saw  Jessica 
seated  in  her  easychair,  bolstered  by 
fancifully  embroidered  pillows,  "  playing 
invalid,"  as  she  termed  it,  "convalesc- 
ing," said  her  mother,  he  stopped  by  the 
veranda  side,  if  there  was  no  one  but  the 
old  nurse  with  her,  and  asked  how  she 
was  mending.  Flowers,  wild  ones,  or 
the  more  delicate  ones  from  the  Grey 
garden,  or  fruit  or  a  clutch  of  great  brown- 
shelled  eggs,  something  tangible,  useful, 
or  beautiful  for  an  invalid,  always  re- 
mained after  he  had  gone  as  a  testament 
of  his  solicitude. 

But  neither  mother  nor  nurse  nor 
doctor  could  conspire  to  keep  the  girl 
for  many  days  a  prisoner.  On  the  very 
day  that  Glen  had  again  shown  such 
anxiety  concerning  the  transportation 
of  the  garden  stuff  to  market,  Jessica  had 
thrown  off  all  restraint  and  gone  for  a 
walk  alone  into  the  country. 

Glen  met  her  at  the  foot  of  Jacob's 
Hill,  he  perched  on  top  of  the  load  of 
produce,  she  with  a  handful  of  wild 
flowers,  seated  by  the  side  of  the  highway. 
Neither  disguised  the  fact  that  they  were 
mutually  pleased  to  be  together  again 
unattended  by  an  older  partv. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  set  down  here 
what  was  said  between  them,  at  this 
their  first  meeting  free  from  chaperonage 
since  the  night  they  had  passed  on  the 
mountain.  Suffice  it  that  as  they  talked, 
the  horses  cropping  the  herbage  con- 
tentedly by  the  roadside,  Jessica,  who, 
in  spite  of  her  girlishness,  was  a  woman 
with  a  woman's  instincts,  knew  the  look 
that  Glen  bent  upon  her;  knew,  in  fine, 
that  love  had  taken  the  place  of  mere 
kindness,  and  recognized  the  master  pas- 
sion that  sways  the  world  as  her  kind 
ever  sense  it  at  its  first  glance  and  under 
all  disguises. 

The  glorious  Fourth  was  now  but  a 
brief  way  off,  and  Jessica  voiced  an 
aversion  to  staying  in  the  village  over  its 
noisy    celebration.     Somehow,    contrary 
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to  her  usual  notions,  she  wanted  to  get 
away  where  it  was  quiet.  Her  mother 
and  Mrs.  Vernon  were  going,  on  the 
third  of  the  month,  to  Bar  Harbor,  to  be 
gone  until  the  week's  end.  Jessica  was 
to  be  left  alone  with  nurse  Bessie. 

It  resulted  in  Glen's  asking  her  if  she 
would  go  for  the  day  with  him  up  into 
the  mountains.  He  promised  her  he 
would  see  that  she  did  not  get  lost,  and 
that  no  bones  would  be  broken  this  time. 
They  could  get  back  in  good  season  for 
the  hop  at  the  hotel,  which  the  summer 
boarders  had  arranged  for,  and  which  was 
all  of  the  day's  program  that  Jessica  cared 
for.  Please,  wouldn't  she  go?  And 
Glen's  hand,  strong  and  browned,  was 
again  over  hers  in  his  entreaty. 

Jessica  hesitated,  not  daring  for  a 
while  to  look  into  his  eyes,  that  were 
searching  her  face  for  sign  of  approval. 
Of  a  sudden  this  great,  handsome,  im- 
petuous boy,  this  good  acquaintance  of  a 
vacation  incident,  manly,  trustful,  but 
rustic  withal,  had  changed  from  an  ac- 
quaintance, a  companion,  a  chance  at- 
traction into  a  something  to  be  reckoned 
with  far  differently. 

She  was  a  girl  who  knew  what  it  was 
to  have  suitors.  There  was  the  bank 
clerk,  the  poet,  and  the  son  of  an  ancient 
house  who  had  been  with  his  parent  on  a 
trip  up  the  Nile  when  Jessica  and  her 
mother  took  the  first  European  trip  the 
girl  had  ever  experienced.  Then  there 
was  Clarence,  who  was  always  making 
love  to  her. 

In  fact,  of  them  all,  Clarence  was  the 
most  impetuous.  He  was  for  ever  want- 
ing to  kiss  her  neck  or  feel  her  young  flesh 
under  his  hand,  boldly  arguing  that  there 
was  no  blood  relationship  between  them. 

Jessica  voted  them  all  "  huge  jokes," 
all  except  Clarence,  who  was  a  nuisance, 
and  one  other  —  the  other.  Her  heart 
almost   stood    still,    then   went   at    trip- 


hammer rate  in  her,  as  she  though 

Why  couldn't  some  men's  in 
possessions  be  coupled  with  son 
men's  personal  traits,  she  thought 
weren't  all  nice  people  prosperous 
It  would  be  so  much  easier  for  2 
occasions.  She  liked  this  big,  n 
boy  by  her  side  —  but  was  sh 
Wythe?  and  more,  was  she  : 
daughter  of  her  mother,  a  Trem 
of  the  Washington  Tremains, 
please,  whose  genealogical  regist 
glossary  of  heraldic  in  full  moro( 
gilt  top  went  back  unbrokenly 
Conquest?  And  yet,  strange,  n 
fore  in  her  whole  young  life  had 
felt  just  the  same  as  she  did 
moment  with  the  love  glances 
country  lad  burning  into  her  sen 

And  then  she  said  yes;  and  then 
take  it  back,  and  Glen  would  not 
and  he  kissed  her  hand  instead  of 
or  her  cheek  as  he  had  at  one  time 
to  do,  and  insisted  that  she  m 
with  him  into  the  village.  To  t 
proposition  she  expostulated  k 
seriously,  but  again  Glen  had  1 
and  almost  before  she  was  aware 
was  looking  down  from  a  hi 
springy  seat  onto  the  sleek  bac 
pair  of  solemnly  plodding  draugh 

What  the  aristocratic  Mrs. 
of  Boston,  thought,  when  the 
load  drew  up  in  range  of  her  '. 
vision,  no  words  of  mine  can  ( 
and  even  what  she  said  to  the  sul 
but  laughter-eyed  girl,  when  G 
gone,  may  as  well  be  omitted. 

The  burden  of  her  admonitic 
ever,  might  be  gleaned  from  one 
remark  that  fell  from  her  lips  on  t 
ing  of  Glen  as  he  turned  the  c 
the  building. 

"  He's  nothing,  child,  but  a  pic 
she  said,  and  for  some  time  the 
rankled  in  Glen's  bosom. 


(To  be  Continued) 
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WAS  worrying  a  good  deal  about 
mother  those  days.  Leaving  her  all 
alone  as  I  had  to  every  afternoon 
from  one  until  half-past  five,  she  almost 
helpless  on  her  bed,  her  eyes  bandaged, 
her  leg  in  a  plaster  cast,  and  she  fretting 
about  the  housework  that  no  one  could 
do  to  please  her,  was  breaking  me  down. 
Only  for  knowing  that  we  couldn't 
possibly  make  ends  meet  if  I  gave  up  my 
place  at  the  land  agency  (little  I  had  to 
do  there  but  keep  the  office  open),  I 
would  not  have  left  her  alone  another 
day.  Then  nothing  troubled  her  like 
thinking  that  I  might  possibly  throw  up 
the  place.  So  I  used  to  put  a  bell  where 
she  could  reach  it,  sure  that  the  first 
tinkle  would  bring  Sarah  Eliza  Buck, 
who  lived  close  by.  The  doctor  didn't 
like  that  anybody  should  stay  with  her  — 
she  was  such  a  talker  —  and  talking  was 
what  she  must  be  kept  from  if  possible. 
Reading  to  her  made  her  nervous.  She 
had  had  a  bad  fall,  but  the  worst  was 
over,  and*  I  could  see  her  chippering 
round  again,  the  dearest  little  mother 
that  ever  made  an  old  maid  happy,  when 
symptoms  set  in  that  are  the  starting- 
point  of  this  story. 

Mother  had  always  had  a  way  of  her 
own  for  pronouncing  a  good  many  words, 
and  when  I  first  came  back  from  the 
Normal  I  set  out  to  make  her  stop  saying 
umbrel  and  taters  and  Sarliza  (Sarah 
Eliza),  and  a  good  many  other  queer 
words;  but  it  hurt  her  feelings,  my  cor- 
recting her,  and  what  difference  did  it 
make,  after  all?  Then  it  was  a  part  of 
her  that  I  should  have  been  sorry  to  lose. 
It  would  be  like  putting  up  her  hair  in 
some  new  way.  But  the  day  that  she 
|asked  me  to  sing  Iceland's  greasy  Moun- 
tains, and  didn't  know  what  I  was  laugh- 
ing at  —  and  that  not  an  hour  after 
she  had  objected  to  my  going  up  the 
blackberrv  hill  alone  lest  I  should  meet 


with  a  snattle  rake,  led  me  to  think 
something  serious  was  the  matter.  As 
sure  as  she  talked  fast  she  began  making 
queer  words  —  so  I  went  to  the  doctor 
about  it,  and  he  called  it  a  case  of 
cerebral  irritation,  and  said  it  came  from 
brain  fatigue,  mental  exhaustion,  caused 
by  her  thinking  and  thinking  about  things 
that  troubled  her  when  she  was  all  alone. 
"  You  must  see  that  she  has  something 
pleasant  to  think  about,  Polly  —  fiddle- 
sticks! that's  easy  enough,  tell  her  to 
make  up  stories  about  anything  pleasant, 
anything  —  only,  when  her  brain  feels 
tired,  she  must  stop.  As  soon  as  she's 
upland  around,  she'll  be  all  right  again 


While  I  was  gone  "  Sarliza  "  left  an 
outside  door  open,  and  a  fly  had  driven  the 
little  mother  nearly  wild. 

"  He  says  you  have  sur-lizatation, 
no,  hete-ro-phasia  " —  thinking  to  make 
her  laugh  by  my  imitation  of  the  doctor's 
pomposity  —  but  she  burst  out  crying. 
There  was  one  thing  she  must  know  before 
she  could  stop  worrying.  It  came  to 
her  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  she 
hadn't  had  a  minute's  peace  since,  and 
she  wouldn't  have  until  she  knew  why 
Phebe  Beebee  threw  Pardon  Kidder  over 
the  way  she  did  —  "yes,  all  of  forty 
years  ago  —  And  now  she's  a  lonesome 
old  maid,  and  he's  worth  a  milliner." 

"  The  very  thing,  mammy,  for  you  to 
make  into  a  lovely  story.  Never  mind 
the  facts  —  cut  away  from  these,  dream 
out  something  nice.  I'll  help  you  when 
I  get  home.  I've  a  notion  from  what 
you  have  told  me  about  Phebe  Beebee, 
that  she  was  born  a  prim  old  maid  — 
prunes  and  prisms  clean  through.  Think 
of  her  all  out  now,  you  won't  need  any- 
thing but  Phebe  for  this  afternoon.  Her 
grandfather  wrote  a  dictionary,  or  spell- 
ing book  or  something,  didn't  he,  and 
didn't  she  alwavs  talk  like  the  old  English 
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reader?  Yes,  I  thought  so,  and  Pardon 
was  a  rollicking  fellow,  just  the  hand- 
somest ever.  First  he  knew  he  was  over- 
board, splash!  and  she  ran  away,  and 
never  told  him  why.  That's  the  story  — 
I  remember  it,  of  course." 

"  And  nobody  knows  why  but  Phebe. 
She's  in  California,  or  somewhere,  she 
hasn't  been  heard  from  in  years  —  "a 
pitiful  whine  in  the  breaking  voice. 

''Well,  we'll  solve  the  mystery  some- 
how to  suit  ourselves  in  our  story, 
mammy,  little  by  little  we'll  think  it 
out,  and  it  won't  be  a  crying  story 
either.  Mind,  now,  you  are  to  let  the 
mystery  alone  until  we  get  to  the  very 
end  —  and  are  sure  of  a  wedding  —  a 
storv  without  a  wedding  is  no  story  at 
all."' 

Through  the  cemetery  superintendent 
I  learned  Phebe  Beebee's  address.  Had 
it  been  a  caravan  station  in  the  middle 
of  the  Sahara  it  had  not  seemed  much 
further  off, —  "  Escondido,  San  Diego 
County,  California,"  her  little  ranch  in 
the  remote  suburbs  of  the  little  town. 

"  Oh,  mother,  this  is  delightful!  Now 
you  can  lie  and  think  of  your  Phebe 
under  palm  trees,  oranges  thick  as 
apples,  gold  mines  in  the  background, 
and  rattlesnakes!  You  must  have  her 
Pardon  lost  in  the  desert  not  far  from 
her  tent,  and  when  she  is  fanning  him 
back  to  life  she  knows  him  by  his  eyes. 
Now  aren't  you  glad  there'll  be  nobody 
to  spoil  your  story-making  all  this  after- 
noon? Marry  'em  off  somehow,  mammy, 
and  let  me  dance  at  the  wedding.  .  .  . 
We'll  write  to  Phebe  to-morrow  morning." 

My  heart  was  like  lead  when  I  left  her, 
all  the  same.  She  had  called  me  back  to 
tell  me  that  she  was  happier  already  — 
that  all  she  had  needed  was  an  expection. 
Things  had  stopped  happening  for  her 
so  long,  she  moaned  (her  fall  down  the 
cellar  stairs  quite  overlooked).  She  was 
tired  of  thinking  over  has  beens. 

Dictating  a  letter  to  Phebe  was  a  fine 
change  for  her.  I  strung  it  out  as  long 
as  I  could,  and  would  let  her  only  dictate 
a  little  at  a  time,  so  it  took  a  fortnight 
to  write  that  letter.  Pardon  Kidder  was 
barely  mentioned  —  she  wanted  to  say 
(but  I  made  her  keep  it  back  for  her 
next   letter)    that    he    had    got    to   be   a 


millionaire,  who  had  not  been  back  to  the 
Hollow  since  he  went  away,  and  how  there 
had  been  a  biographical  sketch  of  him 
in  a  New  York  paper,  with  his  picture  — ■ 
handsome  as  ever,  that  he  was  an  old 
bachelor  —  and  why  he  had  never  mar- 
ried she  for  one  would  like  to  know.  It 
was  not  easy  making  her  see  that  she 
must  not  go  quite  so  far  as  that  in  her 
first  letter  —  that  nothing  spoiled  a  story 
like  hurrying  the  development  of  plot. 
"  She  simply  changed  her  mind,  mammy, 
she  couldn't  tell  the  reason  why." 

The  answer  to  that  letter  was  long  in 
coming,  and  I  had  to  do  my  best  to  keep 
her  from  worrying  about  it.  New  routes 
for  what  I  called  her  story  boat  had  to  be 
furnished  daily,  strong  currents  dis- 
covered for  her  drifting  away  delightfully 
without  striking  a  snag.  She  was  getting 
better  fast.  The  bandage  had  been 
taken  off  her  eyes,  she  was  learning  to 
use  a  crutch,  and  she  seldom  twisted 
her  words  beyond  her  established  mis- 
pronunciations. Keeping  her  in  dream- 
stuff  was  not  a  bad  thing  for  me;  it 
helped  me  to  forget  what  a  dull  life  I  had 
lived  since  I  graduated  from  the  Normal, 
and  had  given  up  going  to  town  to  teach 
school  because  mother  would  not  go  with 
me,  and  I  would  not  leave  her  behind. 
Bramble  Hollow  was  no  place  to  find  a 
lover  in.  Nobody  lived  there  who  could 
get  away.  I  was  thirty-five  and  had 
never  been  in  love  with  a  living  soul; 
nor  had  any  one  ever  been  in  love  with 
me  —  and  I  will  own  to  wishing  that 
things  had   been  different. 

At  last  a  letter  came  from  Phebe 
Beebee  — ■  "  Mistress  Nancy  Ann  Rew  " — 
sealed  with  wax  —  so  prim  and  proper 
Cranford  might  have  been  the  postmark. 
Words  were  inadequate,  the  writer 
said,  to  express  her  felicity.  "  And  so," 
as  I  paused  to  remark,  "  nothing  but  the 
biggest  words  would  do,  and  those  spelled 
with  as  many  letters  as  possible." 

Did  mother  keep  up  her  musick?  Did 
she  still  have  phthisick?  .  .  .  The  con- 
dition of  the  old  graveyard  was  a  dis- 
honour to  the  town.  Every  stroke  of  the 
quill  pen  (mother  said  she  knew  it  was  a 
quill  pen)  was  like  engraving;  while  for 
commas,  semi-colons,  everything  in  the 
way  of  punctuation  marks,  I  never  saw 
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a  letter  like  that.  Mother  was  too  happy 
for  anything.  It  was  so  like  Phebe. 
Her  grandfather  wrote  a  spelling  book 
(I  was  again  reminded),  and  as  a  little 
girl  Phebe  Beebee  could  spell  down  the 
school  and  parse  Paradise  Lost.  All  the 
same  I  called  it  a  perky  letter  and  would 
have  liked  to  tear  it  into  bits. 

Mother  answered  that  letter  little  by 
little  with  her  own  hand,  and  had  urged 
her  old  friend  to  make  her  a  long  visit, 
when  a  chapter  in  our  story  that  neither 
of  us  had  dreamed  of  happened  all  at 
once  —  a  most  surprising  development. 

I  had  wheeled  mother's  chair  out  into 
the  full  sunshine  on  the  south  porch 
that  morning,  where  she  could  watch  me 
picking  our  first  mess  of  green  peas,  and 
clip  the  cinnamon  roses  at  the  same  time. 
She  had  been  singing  softly,  over  and 
over,  snatches  from  old  songs,  and  I  was 
helping  her  a  bit  with  Babara  Allen  — 
when  we  both  stopped  short  for  hearing 
wheels  rattling  over  the  stony  road, — 
always  quite  an  event,  so  far  were  we 
from  the  main  thoroughfare.  The  livery 
rig  of  the  station  was  coming  down  the 
hill, —  it  stopped  at  our  gate,  and  I  hur- 
ried out  wondering  who  it  might  be  — 
mother  sure  that  something  dreadful  had 
happened  to  somebody  —  and  that  I  had 
been  sent  for. 

An  elderly  man  (I  might  have  thought 
him  old,  only  that  he  was  straight  as  a 
poplar,  and  wonderfully  spry  in  getting 
out  of  the  carriage),  dressed,  as  country 
folk  would  say,  in  Sunday  clothes,  lifted 
his  hat  when  he  saw  me,  and  was  inside 
of  the  gate  before  I  could  open  it. 

"  I  don't  need  to  ask  if  you  are  Miss 
Polly  Rew,"  clasping  my  hand,  his  voice 
as  pleasant  as  his  eyes.  "  You  are  the 
picture  of  your  mother  as  I  saw  her  last, 
some  forty  years  ago.  There  she  is!  " 
quickening  his  step,  still  holding  on  to 
my  hand  —  "I  wonder  if  she  will  know 


me 


?  " 


"  Pardon  Kidder!  "mother  called  out, 
joyfully,  "  I  was  thinking  of  you  this 
blessed  minute!  "  Cinnamon  roses  filled 
her  lap,  her  soft  white  hair  flowing  about 
her  face,  and  she  in  her  very  prettiest 
sprigged  muslin,  how  could  he  help 
kissing  her?  Kissing  me  in  that  faded 
blue  calico,  an  old  straw  hat  on  the  back 


of  my  head,  my  hands  rough  and  hard, 
was  more  surprising, —  but  he  said  it  was 
as  if  Nancy  Ann  Rew,  "  the  prettiest 
girl  in  Bramble  Holler,"  had  met  him 
at  the  gate,  and  then  he  kissed  me  again. 

"  Of  course  I  am  going  to  stay  for  din- 
ner," he  said.  He  was  darting  through 
the  house  like  a  bumble  bee,  making 
great  ado  over  our  old-fashioned  things  — 
everything  just  as  it  used  to  be,  only  the 
tissue  paper  trimmings  gone  from  the 
looking-glass,  and  some  of  the  old  pic- 
tures from  the  walls.  Would  we  have 
ham  and  eggs  for  twelve  o'clock  dinner  — 
and  a  corn  meal  pudding?  After  a  while 
he  quieted  down  and  was  sitting  close 
by  mother's  chair  helping  her  shell  the 
peas.  I  went  back  to  the  garden  to  pick 
more.  If  the  hens  had  known  that  an 
extra  supply  of  eggs  would  be  needed 
for  a  floating  island  that  morning,  they 
couldn't  have  done  better  than  they  did. 
When  I  went  for  some  of  mother's  roses 
for  dressing  the  table,  he  had  put  a  rose 
in  her  hair  and  one  in  his  buttonhole, 
and  they  were  laughing  and  chattering 
at  a  fine  rate. 

"  Bring  that  letter  of  Phebe's,"  mother 
called  out  just  when  I  was  mixing  my 
mayonaise  and  didn't  want  to  be  bothered. 
Busy  as  I  was,  I  could  see  that  they  had 
grown  more  serious.  Then  Mr.  Kidder 
went  rambling  through  the  orchard  and 
down  to  the  barn.  He  was  tossing  peb- 
bles into  the  brook  when  I  called  him  to 
dinner.  I  thought  I  should  never  make 
him  hear. 

I  didn't  need  to  worry  about  mother 
that  afternoon,  nor  for  many  days  after. 
He  wanted  to  stay  with  us  a  week  or 
more,  he  said,  it  would  be  like  getting 
home  again,  sleeping  once  more  in  the 
chamber  under  the  low  roof,  the  poultry 
within  sound  (as  I  warned  him),  the 
sheep  bleating  in  the  nearby  pasture, 
and  the  orioles  nesting  in  the  big  locusts 
(many  a  time  he  said  he  had  climbed  those 
trees  to  rout  them  out  when  a  boy) .  All 
that  was  what  he  had  come  back  for. 
He  wasn't  a  bit  like  company.  He  soon 
had  mother  taking  short  drives  in  the 
afternoon,  then  longer  and  longer  ones. 
He  gave  a  fine  library  to  the  Hollow,  and 
more  than  enough  to  put  the  old  grave- 
yard in  order,  and  the  meetinghouse,  be- 
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sides  paying  off  every  debt  on  the  same. 
If  his  love  for  Phebe  Beebee  was  troub- 
ling him  any  he  didn't  show  it  at  all. 
After  the  day  of  his  arrival  mother 
stopped  mentioning  her,  she  could  see 
that  it  didn't  please  him.  He  had  said, 
when  mother  read  to  him  her  letter, 
that  he  had  given  up  expecting  ever  to 
know  why  she  broke  off  with  him  in  the 
way  she  did.  If  mother  could  not  tell 
him  nobody  could.  Let  the  dead  past 
bury  its  dead. 

He  came  to  the  agency  one  afternoon, 
a  week  after  his  arrival.  He  had  a 
proposition  for  me  to  consider,  he  said; 
and  he  wanted  me  to  take  time  for  my 
decision.  If  he  could  make  mother's 
life,  and  mine,  brighter  and  easier  he 
would  be  glad.  He  was  alone  in  the 
world, —  "Money  isn't  everything, 
Polly."  Did  I  know  how  near  he  once 
came  to  marrying  Phebe  Beebee? 

He  was  standing  before  the  window, 
looking  at  the  house  where  she  used  to 
live. 

"  Yes,  mother  has  told  me  something 
about  it." 

At  that  he  wheeled  round,  his  eyes 
twinkling. 

"  And  how  she  threw  me  over  like 
that?  "  snapping  his  fingers,  "  and  never 
told  me  why?  " 

Then  as  if  talking  to  himself  he  re- 
peated the  story  I  knew  by  heart,  how, 
not  long  before  the  day  fixed  for  the 
wedding  he  had  been  called  away  un- 
expectedly on  business  with  barely  time 
to  explain  to  Phebe  by  letter  his  absence, 
which  was  prolonged  far  beyond  his  ex- 
pectation, and  no  mail  route  between 
them.  Before  his  return  she  had  gone 
away,  where,  nobody  could  tell,  her 
mother  had  gone  with  her,  and  their 
house  had  been  closed  for  a  long  absence. 
She  had  left  a  letter  for  him,  returning  all 
his  gifts.  Her  decision  was  final  —  she 
had  written  him  —  and  he  must  not  hope 
that  she  would  ever  renew  their  relations; 
lifelong  separation  was  for  the  happiness 
of  them  both. 

Before  the  news  was  well  out  in 
Bramble  Hollow,  he  was  miles  away. 
That  was  an  exciting  period  in  the  history 
of  the  town.  It  was  years  before  it  was 
known  that  Phebe  and  her  mother  were 


with  a  bachelor  uncle  in  California,  and 
that  only  for  her  engagement  to  Pardon 
Kidder  they  had  consented  to  go  to  him 
long  before, — an  eccentric  solitaire,  living 
like  a  hermit  with  his  books  and  gun,  a 
cordon  of  beehives  around  his  cabin  for 
defence  against  visitors.  Phebe's  letter 
to  her  old  friend  Nancy  told  of  her 
uncle's  death  soon  after  she  arrived  in 
California,  and  that  he  had  made  her 
his  sole  heir.  Her  mother  had  then  been 
dead  many  years.  "  Since  when  I  have 
learned  to  be  happy  alone," —  she  wrote, 
"  yes,  happiest." 

The  pause  that  followed  our  long  talk 
upon  the  subject  was  broken  by  my 
blurting  out  something  about  giving 
thanks  for  disappointments,  that  as  a 
rule  they  were  blessings  disguised  (as  if 
I  had  ever  been  thankful  for  any  of 
mine) . 

"  Now  I  know  that  nothing  would  do 
your  mother  so  much  good  as  a  change  — 
a  decided  change  —  getting  away  from 
all  this,"  his  kind  eyes  sweeping  the  grim 
hillsides.  "  A  long,  pleasant  journey  is 
what  she  needs,  and  it's  a  shame,  Polly, 
that  you  have  seen  so  little  of  the  world. 
Now  don't  say  one  word  to-day  in  answer 
to  what  I  am  going  to  propose.  First  talk 
it  over  with  your  mother,  and  remember 
that  your  refusal  to  let  me  have  my  own 
way  in  the  matter  will  be  the  great  sorrow 
of  my  life." 

I  couldn't  believe  my  ears;  I  couldn't 
have  spoken  if  I  would,  I  was  so  dum- 
founded.  He  wanted  me  to  be  his 
private  secretary,  and  that  at  a  salary 
that  took  away  my  breath.  He  had 
large  land  interests  in  California,  he  said, 
some  of  them  not  far  from  where  Phebe 
Beebee  lived,  "  way  down  in  San  Diego 
County."  His  investments  there  needed 
looking  after  at  once.  He  could  not  give 
them  his  personal  attention,  and  I  was 
the  very  one  to  do  it  —  my  experience 
in  the  land  agency,  with  what  he  called 
my  good  common  sense,  recommendation 
enough.  Mother  must  go  with  me; 
I  had  better  telegraph  Phebe  Beebee  at 
once,  and  have  her  answer,  at  length, 
C.  O.  D.  "  Never  scrimp  on  telegrams, 
Polly,  in  my  service."  He  had  business 
calling  him  to  San  Diego  in  three  or  four 
months,     possibly     before.     He     would 
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meet  us  in  San  Diego.  How  would  I  like 
going  round  the  world  on  my  way  home? 

"  I'll  wager  your  mother  will  find  out 
why  Phebe  threw  me  over."  Then  he 
came  back  to  say  "  one  thing  more." 
He  couldn't  have  known  how  wet  his 
eyes  were  —  my  tears  were  plain  enough. 
I  Not  that  I  care  a  straw  about  it  any 
more,  Polly,  but  your  mother  has  set  her 
heart  on  knowing  the  secret,  and  now's 
her  chance.  I'd  like  to  hear  those  old 
girls  chatter  when  they  get  together 
once  more." 

"  It's  all  just  like  a  story,"  I  was 
saying,  as  in  a  dream. 

"  And  it's  my  story,  remember  Polly, 
and  it  is  to  come  out  as  I  please  to  have 
it."  Then  he  kissed  me,  the  dear  man. 
"  But  I  don't  see  where  a  wedding  is 
coming  in  for  a  wind  up,  do  you,  Polly?  " 

"  Oh,  you  and  Miss  Beebee  will  make 
a  go  of  it  yet;  stranger  things  come  to 
pass  in  life  every  day,  to  say  nothing  of 
novels." 

How  he  laughed,  and  was  off,  swinging 
his  walking  stick  and  then  his  hat  as 
he  turned  the  corner. 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  Polly  Rew  that 
afternoon;  I  stayed  overtime  to  have 
it  well  out.  It  was  settled  at  last  that 
I  would  be  the  private  secretary  of  Mr. 
Kidder,  and  would  go  to  California  and 
look  after  his  investments. 

Mother  would  see  Phebe  Beebee  once 
more.  Cerebral  irritation  was  over  with 
for  her,  it  was  comforting  to  believe. 

r  For  a  homely  old  maid,  Polly  Rew, 
you  are  about  as  deep  in  a  really  true 
love  story  as  any  pretty  young  girl  could 
be;  only  there  isn't  any  love  in  it  for  you, 
Polly.  If  somebody  else,  Mr.  Kidder, 
for  instance,  gets  his  heart's  desire,  even 
though  that  be  nothing  more  than  Phebe 
Beebee's  warmed-up  affections,  that's 
better  than  being  left  out  of  a  wedding- 
at-the-erid  love  story,  entirely  as  you 
always  have  been  somehow,  and  are  al- 
ways likely  to  be " 


II 


Now  I  didn't  expect  to  like  Phebe 
Beebee  at  all,  but  I  did  right  away,  and 
pas  glad  she  wanted  me  to  call  her  Aunt 
jPhebe.     Yes,  she  was  like  her  letters, — 


"prunes  and  prisms," — but  she  never 
set  about  correcting  mother's  pronuncia- 
tion,  for  which   I   was   thankful. 

"  You're  just  the  same  Nancy  Ann  you 
always  was,"  she  would  say,  at  dear 
mammy's  slips.  Her  little  ranch  was  the 
most  back-of-beyond  place  to  be  imag- 
ined, but  there  was  a  telephone  and  a 
rural  delivery  and  two  ponies,  fat  and 
lazy,  that,  until  I  came,  no  one  was  ever 
permitted  to  care  for  but  herself.  She 
soon  had  mother  helping  take  care  of  the 
poultry,  and  at  work  in  the  garden 
every  morning.  How  they  did  chatter 
as  they  pattered  round  the  kitchen 
together.  The  day  that  mother  actually 
"  assisted  "  Aunt  Phebe  in  killing  a 
rattlesnake  was  the  last  of  my  worrying 
about  her  health.  Aunt  Phebe  had  the 
prettiest  of  bungalows,  and  water  enough 
for  an  alfalfa  lawn  around  it.  She  had  a 
snug  income,  but  to  see  Bramble  Hollow 
once  more  was  never  in  her  plans  for  its 
expenditure.  She  had  no  desire  to  go 
back,  she  said.  "  When  you  are  com- 
fortably buried,  Polly,  dead  to  everything 
in  your  life,  forty  years  ago,  there's 
nothing  but  heartache  in  visiting  the 
place  where  you  died."  She  had  made 
us  understand  to  begin  with,  that  Pardon 
Kidder  was  never  to  be  mentioned. 
Steering  around  Pardon  Kidder  was  no 
easy  matter.  Once  when  mother  stum- 
bled, and  blundered  into  telling  of  some- 
thing he  did  when  they  were  young,  Aunt 
Phebe  set  her  lips  together  tight,  and 
frowned,  driving  mother  into  a  snarl 
of  words  in  her  floundering  to  change  the 
subject.  Poor  mother,  no  nearer  to  find- 
ing out  the  secret  than  before  we  left 
home.  Mr.  Kidder's  story  had  come  to 
a  dead  stop  —  and  then,  again,  some- 
thing happened. 

One  night  after  closing  up  several 
perplexing  business  matters  successfully 
for  Mr.  Kidder,  I  went  for  a  brisk  gallop 
across  the  valley.  The  fog  was  rolling  in 
heavily  when  I  turned  homeward,  and 
there  was  a  sharp  chill  in  the  summer 
night.  I  could  see  a  blaze  on  the  hearth 
when  I  rode  under  the  pepper  trees; 
mother  and  Aunt  Phebe  sitting  close 
together  before  it,  mother's  face  telling 
me  what  she  was  learning  at  last. 

Aunt  Phebe  reached  out  both  hands 
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and  drew  me  to  the  chair  beside  her. 

I  have  been  telling  your  mother, 
Polly,  what  I  have  never  told  before, 
just  what  it  was  that  changed  my  feelings 
for  Pardon  Kidder  from  love  to  aversion 
—  positive  aversion  —  and  made  me  do 
what  I  have  never  regretted."  She 
handed  me  a  letter,  yellow  and  crease- 
broken,  the  writing  nearly  faded  out. 

"  Read  that,  Polly  Rew.  Could  you 
have  married  that  man?  " 

Before  I  found  my  tongue  she  had  left 
us  alone,  halting  on  the  threshold  to  say, 
never  a  break  in  her  voice  — 

"  Burn  it  when  you  have  read  it,  and 
never  as  you  love  me  ever  mention  him 
or  his  letter  again.  I  thought  I  had 
destroyed  that  letter.  I  found  it  in  a 
package  of  old  papers  only  yesterday." 

"  And   won't   you  see   him   when   he 
comes?     He  will  be  here  soon,"  I  faltered. 

"  No,  I  will  not."  What  a  temper  she 
was  in.  "  I  haven't  lost  my  good  sense, 
I  hope,  if  I  am  nearly  sixty  years  old." 


Ill 


My  deer  Phebe: 

Not  one  ezy  minute  have  I  had  since 
I  kist  you  good  night,  and  you  know 
why  you  little  teze.  I  must  go  to  the 
sity  right  away.  I  can't  se  you  before 
I  go  —  but  I'll  be  back  shure  by  Wensday. 
Excuse  haste. 
Verry  truly  Your  Pardon. 

"  My!  was  that  it?  "  mother  was  gasp- 
ing, dropping  into  her  chair  from  looking 
over  my  shoulder. 

"It  was  Aunt  Phebe  who  received  that 
letter  —  you  must  remember,  mammy." 

"  I  could  have  told  her  about  his 
spelling,"  with  a  long-drawn  sigh,  her 
tears  coming  thick  and  fast.  "  I  used 
to  get  letters  from  him  before  —  before—" 
hearing  Phebe's  steps  outside,  she  stopped 
short. 

"  And  did  he  call  you  his  d-double-e-r? 
Oh,  mammy!  (how  could  I  help 
laughing),  and  did  you  sing  for  him  that 
old  song,  'My  own  stricken  deer'? 
Now  our  story  will  get  on  beautifully! 
Did  you  throw  him  over  before  Aunt 
Phebe  did?  Out  with  it  all,  mammy  ^ — 
the  facts  —  the  facts!  " 

"  Pardon  and  I  were    never   anything 


more  than  friends.  He  was  the  worst 
speller  in  school.  I  used  to  train  him 
in  his  spelling,  and  he  would  write  letters 
to  me  for  practice.  When  he  thought 
he  was  in  love  with  Phebe,  I  never  be- 
lieved he  really  was,  I  told  him  he  must 
take  more  pains  than  ever,  for  Phebe  would 
never  forgive  bad  spelling,  never.  I  gave 
him  a  dictionary,  and  made  out  a  list 
of  the  words  he  missed  on  oftenest. 
Very  he  always  would  spell  with  two  r's, 
he  said  one  r  didn't  make  very,  very 
enough  for  him.  He  lived  so  near  Phebe 
there  was  no  call  for  his  writing  to  her 
but  seldom,  and  then  he  took  great  pains. 
His  spelling  plagued  him,  so  he  never 
wrote  a  letter  to  any  one  if  he  could  help 
it.     All  of  his  family  were  bad  spellers." 

"  Another  proof  that  bad  spelling,  like 
wooden  legs  and  glass  eyes,  runs  in  the 
blood  of  some  families.  Of  course,  to 
any  one  of  Aunt  Phebe's  makeup,  with 
that  grandfather  who  wrote  a  dictionary 
or  a  spelling  book,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  a  misspelled  word,"  well,  I  couldn't 
find  words  for  telling  what  it  would  be  — 
it  was  too  dreadful  for  anything  from 
Aunt  Phebe's  point  of  view;  and  from 
mine,  in  this  day  of  simplified  spelling, 
too  funny  for  anything. 

"  Mr.  Kidder  says,"  I  ventured  with 
due  gravity,  "  that  when  he  strikes 
simplified  spelling,  no  matter  where, 
even  if  it  is  only  thru  or  tho  or  program, 
not  another  word  will  he  read.  He  threw 
away  a  new  magazine  the  other  day 
when  he  struck  monolog.  Trying  to 
make  bad  spelling  into  good  spelling 
with  him  is  a  crime." 

"  Who  says  that?  "  broke  in  Aunt 
Phebe,  for  she  had  heard  my  last  words 
only. 

"  Why  the  very  man  who  wrote  this 
letter  forty  years  ago." 


IV 


It  was  very  late  before  my  old  ladies 
were  in  bed  that  night.  They  burned 
up  the  letter  together,  mother  throwing 
it  on  the  blaze,  and  Aunt  Phebe  punching 
at  it  with  the  poker  until  the  last  flake 
was  gone  up  the  chimney.  Then  Aunt 
Phebe  let  me  tell  her  a  good  deal  about 
Mr.  Kidder  as  a  prosperous  business  man, 
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and  how  it  didn't  matter  much  in  these 
days  whether  a  man  of  affairs  could 
spell  or  not;  private  letters,  even,  were 
often  dictated  to  a  stenographer,  and  slips 
like  those  that  had  shocked  her  so,  if 
handwritten  by  the  writer,  passed  for 
"  simplified."  Mr.  Kidder  would  have 
none  of  the  simplified  in  his  correspon- 
dence, however. 

"  And  won't  you  see  him  when  he 
comes,  Aunt  Phebe?  " 

"  Only  as  some  one  I  have  never  seen 
before,"  whacking  at  the  ashes.  "  My 
aversion  to  the  Pardon  Kidder  who  wrote 
that  letter  is  unchangable,  the  very 
sound  of  his  name  is  offensive.  And 
don't  you  see  that  I  couldn't  tell  him 
why?  And  you  can't  either."  She  was 
right  —  but  I  made  no  answer. 

I  never  told  him  — ■  nor  did  mother  — 
we  never  could.  How  true  it  is  that  to 
be  a  good  speller  is  no  credit,  and  to  be 
a  bad  one  is  an  eternal  disgrace,  that  is, 
it  was  before  the  simplified  came  in. 
Mr.  Kidder  did  not  find  it  convenient 
to  come  to  Escondido,  he  wrote.  "  No- 
body asked  you,  sir,  she  said,"  promptly 
•spoke  up  Aunt  Phebe.  Mother  and  I 
went  to  San  Diego  to  meet  him.  He 
•seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  mystery 
entirely,  and  I  hoped  he  had,  but  one 
day  he  asked  what  we  had  learned,  and 
was  quite  satisfied  with  my  saying, 
rather  vaguely,  that  Aunt  Phebe's  char- 
acteristic secretiveness  and  sensitiveness 
to  anything  like  prying  into  her  affairs 
had  increased  with  years,  rambling  on  and 
away  from  the  subject  more  success- 
fully than  I  supposed  I  ever  could. 

One  day  when  he  gathered  the  letters 
for  mailing,  he  looked  at  one  addressed  to 
Aunt  Phebe,  evidently  amused. 


"  Once  I  might  have  been  tempted  to 
test  her  with  a  specimen  letter,  done  in 
the  simplified,"  he  said.  "  Think  of  that 
prim  little  lady,  '  whose  grandfather 
wrote  a  spelling  book  or  something ' 
getting  a  letter  addressed, — "  and  he 
wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper,  "Fe-b  Bb  — 

"  There's  no  telling,  Polly,  what  this 
new  spelling  is  going  to  bring  to  pass. 
Of  one  thing  I  am  sure  —  it  will  make 
it  easier  for  the  poor  spellers  to  write 
love  letters.  I  used  to  have  strenuous 
times  in  getting  one  off  to  Phebe." 

V 

That  was  only  a  few  days  before  the 
wedding.  At  last  there  was  one  in  sight, 
for  the  finis  chapter  of  this  old  maid's,  yes, 
and  this  old  bachelor's  story, —  a  wed- 
ding as  quiet  as  Ramona's,  and  within 
sight,  almost,  of  the  old  mission  where 
Ramona  and  Alessandro  were  finally 
married.  Mother  went  with  us  to  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  Greater  San  Francisco, 
but  nothing  would  induce  her  to  make 
the  trip  round  the  world;  back  to  Aunt 
Phebe's  she  must  go.  When  we  bade 
her  good  by,  she  reminded  us  once  more 
that  we  would  sail  on  the  anniversity 
of  her  own  marriage,  and  that  was  such 
a  happy  omen  she  would  not  have  a 
single  worrying  thought  about  us.  We 
wrote  her  our  last  good  by,  and  I  was  not 
sorry  that  my  husband's  letter  was 
signed  "Your  verry  loving  son."  When 
Aunt  Phebe  saw  it,  mother  says,  she  didn't 
say  anything  really  disagreeable,  unless 
it  was  that  for  a  man  sixty  years  old 
Pardon  Kidder  was  the  best  example  of 
hopeless  depravity  in  orthography  she 
ever  knew.  "  The  simplified  "  must 
be  a  great  comfort  to  him. 


Major-General  William  A.  Bancroft,  M.  V.  M. 
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A  SPECIAL  plea  should  be  made  at 
this  time  for  recognition  among 
young  men  of  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  belonging  to  the  militia.  A 
man  does  not  need  to  be  a  jingo  —  he 
may  be  a  very  sincere  believer  in  the 
principles  of  the  movement  for  interna- 
tional arbitration  —  to  be  convinced 
that  never  was  preparedness  for  con- 
tingencies more  needed  than  now.  Any 
one,  furthermore,  is  blind  to  the  facts  of 
industrial  progress  who  does  not  appre- 
ciate that  the  kind  of  virtues  which  are 
developed  under  military  training  are 
those  which  are  more  and  more  required 
for  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
world's  work. 

Effective  maintenance  of  the  American 
militia  I  believe  to  be  justified,  even  if  — 
as  we  all  hope  may  be  the  case  —  another 
war  should  never  occur.  The  course  of 
industrial  advance  has  been  such  —  and 
it  will  doubtless  continue  in  the  same 
direction  —  that  a  quasi-military  form 
of  organization  has  become  recognized 
as  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  well- 
managed  public  service  corporations. 
How  large  a  proportion  of  the  total  popu- 
lation is  in  the  employ  of  the  corporations 
has  become  a  matter  of  general  comment. 
The  steam  railroads  of  the  United  States 
have  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  men 
on  their  payrolls.  The  whole  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  trading  and  trans- 
portation enterprises  is  nearly  five  mil- 
lions. Among  most  of  the  great  indus- 
trial corporations  it  is  found  that  efficiency 
depends  upon  creation  of  system  that 
approaches  the  military  type. 

The  stock  example  of  a  country  that 
believes  so  thoroughly  in  military  train- 
ing that  all  its  able-bodied  males  have  to 
give  a  portion  of  their  youth  to  service 
in  the  army,  is  Germany.  It  is  the 
fashion  in  some  quarters  to  decry  German 
militarism,  and  undoubtedly  the  tyran- 


nical features  of  the  system  do  not  com- 
port with  American  ideas  of  personal 
freedom.  In  this  country  we  believe, 
fortunately,  in  giving  the  individual  as 
much  choice  of  action  as  possible. 

At  the  same  time,  all  apart  from 
questions  of  the  national  defense,  the 
value  of  the  military  discipline  in  forming 
German  character,  and  in  promoting  the 
industrial  welfare  of  the  empire  is  hardly 
to  be  overstated.  The  manufacturing 
and  commercial  expansion  of  the  father- 
land has  gone  on  side  by  side  with  the 
evolution  of  the  military  system,  and 
there  are  good  reasons  for  suspecting  a 
causal  connection.  Critics  have  com- 
plained from  time  to  time  of  the  with- 
drawal of  a  large  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion from  bread-winning  pursuits.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  habits  formed 
under  arms  are  of  inestimable  economic 
worth;  their  acquisition  quite  outweighs 
the  loss  of  two  years  of  the  individual's 
time  at  a  period  when  his  earning  capacity 
is  apt  to  be  small.  The  ready  obedience, 
the  regard  for  personal  appearance,  the 
physical  and  moral  integrity  among 
average  young  Germans  who  have  worn 
the  Kaiser's  uniform  accounts  in  no 
small  measure  for  their  success  wherever 
they  are  brought  into  competition  with 
the  young  men  of  other  nations.  In 
banking  houses  of  London,  New  York, 
and  Hongkong,  as  well  as  in  distant 
trading  posts,  it  has  become  surprisingly 
frequent  to  find  the  soldierly  German  in 
authority  over  Anglo-Saxons  who  have 
been  trained  in  the  schoolroom  and  on 
the  tennis  court,  but  not  in  the  drill  hall. 

The  genius  of  our  American  institutions 
is  such  that  universal  conscription  would 
not  be  tolerated  here,  nor  would  one  wish 
the  national  disposition  to  be  changed. 
Nevertheless  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that 
popular  interest  in  maintaining  at  a  high 
standard    our    American    substitute    for 
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compulsory  military  service  is  not  keener 
than  it  now  is. 

Suppose  a  young  man  who  has  had 
the  benefit  of  military  training,  to  have 
secured  a  position  in  any  department  of 
such  a  public  service  corporation  as 
the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Com- 
pany. Such  is  the  nature  of  our  work 
that  the  chances  of  this  employee's 
rapid  advancement  will  necessarily  be 
much  greater,  other  things  being  equal, 
than  those  of  the  man  who  has  entered 
the  service  with  unmilitary  characteris- 
tics. The  Elevated  Company  employs 
a  good  sized  army  of  people  —  about 
eight  thousand  in  all,  some  of  them  in 
offices  at  headquarters,  some  at  terminal 
stations  and  car  barns,  many  more  on 
elevated  and  surface  cars  operating  over 
nearly  five  hundred  miles  of  track.  In 
order  that  each  department  of  so  large 
and  complicated  an  organization  shall 
run  smoothly,  a  system  modeled  very 
largely  upon  military  procedure  has  been 
built  up.  The  forces  against  which  we 
have  to  contend  are  to  be  vanquished 
only  by  just  such  tactics  as  the  skil- 
ful general  uses  in  the  field.  For  the 
success  of  his  movement  the  managing 
head  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  having 
at  his  disposal  a  well-drilled,  well-dis- 
positioned  force.  He  is  obliged  to  give 
preference  in  making  appointments  and 
promotions  that  come  under  his  immedi- 
ate notice  to  men  who  have  the 
military  bearing  and  habits;  who  are 
courteous,  trustworthy,  accurate,  accus- 
tomed to  execute  orders  instantly, 
but  intelligently,  without  unnecessary 
parley. 

The  same  thing  is  true  throughout  the 
organization. 

The  engineers  and  draughtsmen,  grad- 
uates of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  or  Harvard,  who  are 
taken  on  at  small  salary  while  they 
are  finding  themselves,  discover  that  their 
chance  of  getting  ahead  does  not  depend 
altogether  upon  their  scholarship,  which 
has  to  be  taken  for  granted,  but  in  an 
even  greater  degree  upon  their  alertness 
and  ability  to  do  the  kind  of  shipshape 
work  of  which  almost  any  graduate  of 
West  Point  or  Annapolis  is  capable,  but 
which    too   often    the   graduates   of   our 


colleges  learn  to  do  only  after  experiences- 
distressing  to  themselves  and  their  em- 
ployers. 

What  is  true  of  our  company  I  believe 
to  be  true  generally  as  regards  public 
service  corporations.  The  harder  they 
try  to  live  up  to  a  conception  of  giving  the 
public  the  best  possible  service,  the  more 
invariably  the  management  discovers 
that  good  intentions  must  be  backed  by 
a  salutary  system  of  discipline.  You 
may  have  the  prettiest  scheme  in  the 
world  for  running  a  railroad  or  a  steam- 
ship company  in  the  interest  of  the 
traveling  public,  but  if  your  employees 
are  disloyal,  indifferent,  untrained  to  take 
responsibility,  and  to  do  things  on  the 
instant  the  service  can  only  be  wretched. 
Many  American  railroad  managers  are 
just  now  pondering  very  seriously  on  the 
prevalence  of  accidents  that  seemingly 
ought  to  be  preventable,  and  many  of 
them,  I  fancy,  are  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  only  permanent  remedy 
is  to  make  the  railroad  disciplinary 
system  approximate  more  closely  that  of 
a  regular  army,  and  to  do  all  things 
possible  to  inculcate  military  virtues 
among  the  employees. 

The  millennium,  it  should  further- 
more always  be  remembered,  has  not 
been  reached,  and  with  the  United  States 
playing  a  part  in  world  politics  no  one 
can  accurately  forecast  the  future.  There 
are  but  two  ways  by  which  this  country 
can  be  prepared  against  any  warlike 
emergency. 

One  of  the  ways  is  by  largely  increasing 
the  size  of  our  regular  army.  There  are 
various  objections  to  doing  this.  It  is 
of  course  enormously  expensive  to  keep 
a  large  force  of  men  constantly  under 
arms;  the  experience  of  every  European 
nation  has  demonstrated  that.  It  is 
also  true  that  a  standing  army  contains 
within  itself  something  of  a  menace  to 
international  peace.  Professional  mili- 
tary men,  giving  their  whole  time  and 
thought  to  consideration  of  the  apparatus 
of  war,  are  liable  to  become  one  sided  in 
their  views  of  life.  Everything  about 
them  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day 
suggests  war.  Hence  it  is  no  wonder  if 
some  of  them  become  abnormally  anxious 
to  see  a  test  made  of  the  effectiveness  of 
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their  own  life  work.  Most  of  the  present 
regular  army  of  the  United  States  would 
regret  a  needless  war  as  much  as  any  of 
us,  but  the  conditions  make  it  possible 
for  a  hothead  now  and  then  to  try  to 
foment  trouble. 

The  other,  and  as  it  seems  to  me,  better 
plan  for  safeguarding  the  country  is 
through  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
militia.  This  is  not  open  to  the  objection 
of  inordinate  expense;  it  entails  no 
heavy  burden  upon  tax  payers;  it  in- 
volves no  withdrawal  of  large  numbers  of 
individuals  from  productive  pursuits. 
Men  who  give  merely  a  portion  of  their 
spare  time  to  military  drill  do  not  be- 
come obsessed  with  a  notion  that  nothing 
in  the  world  is  so  important  as  to  test  a 
new  rifle  or  a  new  brand  of  torpedoes  on 
a  living  foe.  They  see  the  problem  of 
the  national  defence  correctly. 

Incidentally  the  more  powerful  and 
well  drilled  the  militia,  the  better  the 
discipline  that  can  be  maintained  by  the 


police  in  city  and  country.  That  society 
is  subject  to  occasional  outbreaks  from 
among  the  criminal  classes  has  been  very 
apparent  in  New  England  in  the  last  few 
months.  The  presence  here  of  these 
classes  is  due  in  part  to  our  defective 
immigration  laws,  in  part  to  degeneracy 
in  sections  of  our  native  population; 
the  problem  of  dealing  with  them  is 
largely  a  military  problem.  Nothing  is 
better  calculated  to  overawe  the  dis- 
affected and  predatory  than  the  knowl- 
edge that  behind  the  police  stands  a  com- 
pact force  of  citizens,  ready  and  able  to 
put  down  any  uprising  of  the  lawless. 

The  social  side  of  militia  service  might 
also  be  emphasized.  The  work  in  the 
drill  hall  and  at  musters  brings  well- 
born and  active  young  men  togethei 
with  a  common  object.  The  rivalry 
among  companies  is  a  stimulus  to  the 
participants.  And  there  is  the  constant 
sense  that  a  man  is  doing  something 
pro  p atria. 
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HE  looked  like  the  patriarch  of  the 
whole  tribe  of  turkeys  as  he 
sauntered  down  the  road  after 
Alice.  The  impression  of  age,  however, 
was  conveyed  only  by  the  serene  wisdom 
of  his  aspect.  In  reality,  he  was  young, 
so  young  and  so  plump  that  if  he  had 
seen  by  the  calendar  how  far  it  was  getting 
into  November,  certain  fearful  premoni- 
tions of  the  oven  might  have  disturbed 
his  profound  calm.  As  it  was,  he  merely 
looked  after  his  mistress  with  his  head 
on  one  side,  and  appeared  to  wonder  why 
she  was  walking  so  fast,  since  she  was 
only  going  down  to  the  mail  box  by  the 
gate  at  the  end  of  the  field,  and  the 
R.  F.  D.  carrier  was  not  due  for  half  an 
hour  yet. 

"  Our  family  emblem  ought  to  have 
been  a  mule!  "  stormed  Alice,  swinging 
down  the  roadway.  '■'  Though  I  don't 
know  but  an  outline  of  the  Howard  nose 
would  do  just  as  well.  Don't  tell  me 
about  the  square  jaw  and  such  trifling 
signs  of  firmness  in  a  human  countenance ! 
Grandfather's  obstinacy  resides  in  his 
nose,  I'm  sure  of  it.  I  read  that  nose 
like  the  book  of  fate  all  the  time  I  was 
telling  him  about  Steve.  If  it  had  only 
turned  up  the  least  little  bit  I  might 
have  had  hopes  that  he  would  work 
'round  sooner  or  later  to  a  '  bless  you, 
my  children,'  and  the  wiping  out  of  that 
old  score  against  Steve's  father.  But 
it  turned  down  and  flattened  out,  and 
then  I  knew  our  cause  was  lost  —  fudge, 
what  balderdash!  As  if  a  girl  in  the 
twentieth  century  couldn't  marry  whom 
she  liked  without  the  consent  of  her 
grandfather!  " 

She  flung  herself  angrily  into  her  usual 
waiting  place, —  a  seat  on  a  pile  of  mossy 
logs  under  the  spreading  branches  of  an 
oak, —  and  stared  across  at  the  fading 
autumn  colors  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  little  river  that  skirted  one  side  of 
her  grandfather's  farm.  At  her  left 
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hand  the  white  road  wound  away  up  i 
sunny  slope  where  the  carrier's  tean 
was  just  creeping  into  sight. 

The  gobbler  came  up  reproachfully  (he 
always  objected  to  being  hurried  in  his 
walks)  and  stood  on  one  foot  to  look  al 
his  mistress  as  she  sat  on  the  old  log  pile, 
with  the  November  sun  warm  on  hei 
bright  hair.  Alice  threw  an  acorn  al 
him,  and  then  softened  under  his  benig- 
nant survey. 

"  Leather-stocking,"  she  murmured,— 
the  name  dated  from  the  days  when  she 
had  first  won  his  heart  by  meriding  his 
broken  leg  with  a  stiff  piece  cut  from  ar 
old  boot  —  "I  believe  you're  the  deepesl 
philosopher  of  the  age.  Speak  up  anc 
give  me  the  benefit  of  some  of  those 
stores  of  pure  reason  inside  that  bale 
head,  or  do  you  keep  it  in  your  necki 
there's  more  room  there,  to  be  sure 
Were  you  ever  in  love,  Leather-stocking 
and  do  you  know  what  it  is  to  have  an 
obdurate  grandparent  who  forbids  youi 
union  with  the  object  of  your  regard  or 
the  exceedingly  old-fashioned  grounc 
that  its  (the  object's)  father  was  sus- 
pected, merely  suspected,  Leather 
stocking,  of  having  done  something 
dishonest?  " 

The  gobbler  regarded  her  thoughtfully 
and  might  have  been  meditating  ar 
answer,  but  Alice  had  suddenly  forgotter 
him.  She  was  trying  to  guess  the  secret 
of  what  had  really  happened  here 
twenty-five  years  ago  on  this  very  spot 
Steve's  father  had  been  a  farm  hane: 
then,  working  for  Grandfather  Howard 
Only  a  few  minutes  ago  she  had  hearc 
the  old  man  repeat  that  much-told  story 
with  knotted  hands  and  lowering  brow 

"  We  was  stowin'  away  a  load  of  hay 
and  I  took  Steve  Leonard's  place  in  the 
barn  so  he  could  hike  down  to  the  roac 
with  a  letter  I  wanted  to  get  onto  thai 
day's  stage.  There  was  a  wooden  mai 
box    right    there  where    the    R.    F.    D 
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box  is  now.  The  letter  was  one  Square 
Bell,  then  first  selectman  of  the  town, 
had  given  me  to  mail  for  him  because  he 
warn't  on  the  stage  line  at  his  house. 
It  had  two  hundred-dollar  bills  in  it  that 
belonged  to  the  town.  Steve  Leonard 
never  came  back  to  pitch  on  that  next 
load  of  hay,  and  the  money  was  never 
heard  from;  the  stage  driver  testified 
afterwards  that  there  was  no  letter  in  the 
box  when  he  opened  it,  and  for  twenty- 
five  years  I've  stood  the  neighbors 
lookin'  at  me  out  o'  the  corners  o'  their 
eyes  whenever  that  two  hundred  dollars 
was  mentioned  —  for  of  course  they 
didn't  believe  in  my  story  of  its  being 
lost.  I  wouldn't  give  'em  a  hint  of 
Steve's  havin'  taken  it  to  mail;  his  father 
and  me  was  like  David  and  Jonathan 
once,  and  I  couldn't  blacken  his  name. 
And  now  you  know,  girl,  why  I'd  rather 
see  you  dead  than  married  to  a  son  of 
Steve  Leonard's  —  a  thieving  young 
hound  come  back  from  Calif orny  to  pizen 
my  life  as  his  rascally  father  did  afore 
him." 

"  It  was  a  horrid  speech,  Leather- 
stocking,"  sighed  Alice,  mournfully  tak- 
ing the  turkey  into  her  confidence  again, 
"  and  it  argues  that  we've  brought  up 
our  grandfathers  all  wrong  when  they 
can  resort  to  such  violently  unpleasant 
language,  and  show  such  a  vindictive 
spirit  towards  innocent  posterity.  But 
if  you  could  have  seen  his  poor  old  wrin- 
kled hand  trembling,  and  his  sharp  old 
syes  yearning  over  me  —  yes,  me !  For 
you  see,  Leather-stocking,  that,  though 
I'm  a  long-limbed  college  senior,  before 
whom  basket  ball  stars  tremble  in  their 
orbits,  and  even  the  faculty  wax  re- 
pectful,  I'm  only  grandfather's  baby, 
he  baby  that  was  fatherless  and  mother- 
ess  when  he  brought  her  to  the  old 
lomestead  and  began  spoiling  her  as  fast 
is  he  possibly  could,  with  the  result 
hat  I  am  now  the  horrible  example  vou 
)ehold." 

Leather-stocking  inclined  his  head, 
hen  put  down  one  foot  and  took  up  the 
)ther  in  a  noncommittal  way. 

The  clang  of  the  mail  box  cover  roused 
Uice,  and  she  pulled  open  her  letter  with 
turried  fingers  as  the  carrier  drove  away; 
he  handwriting  was  Steve's : 


Dear  Alice : 

I'm  coming  down  into  your  part  of  the 
country  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  Thanks- 
giving vacation.  Now,  don't  throw  a  fit 
about  it! — of  course  I  know  you  told  me 
not  to  come  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff,  but 
it's  a  quarter  of  eternity  to  next  term,  and 
how  do  you  expect  a  fellow  to  stand  it? 
^  Besides,  Aunt  Jane  is  the  only  living 
relative  I've  got,  and  how  in  thunder  can 
your  grandfather  make  out  that  it's  any 
of  his  business  if  I  come  down  to  see  her? 

As  far  as  that  goes,  it  isn't  any  of  yours, 
either.  So  expect  me  some  time  to- 
morrow. 

f'~\     *  Yours  till  death,  1 
"*m  *i..  \to\*£i$*i»%\  f  Steve.  Tj 

"  Come  here,  Leather-stocking,"  qua- 
vered Alice,  dropping  the  letter  and 
stretching  out  her  hands  to  the  gobbler, 
who  came  at  once  in  dignified  expecta- 
tion of  corn.  "  Comfort  me  out  of  the 
depths  of  your  stoic  soul,  for  the  end 
approaches!  Before  another  day  passes 
there  will  be  ructions  here,  and  no  mis- 
take! " —  she  pushed  away  the  turkey's 
inquiring  head  with  a  gasp  of  dismay  — 
"  nothing  on  earth  can  keep  Steve  off 
these  premises  once  he  gets  in  the 
neighborhood.  And  if  grandfather  meets 
him  —  well,  an  old  flint  and  a  young 
steel  coming  in  contact  are  bound  to 
produce  results,  and  they  will  be  little 
short  of  terrific,  I'm  thinking.  If  I'm 
driven  to  run  away,  Leather-stocking, 
prepare  to  be  roasted  and  eaten,  for  only 
the  strong  right  arm  of  your  mistress 
can  save  your  plumpness  from  the  festal 
fires  of  Thanksgiving." 

The  next  day  when  Alice  came  down 
to  the  mail  box  she  found  a  young  man 
sitting  on  the  log  pile  throwing  acorns 
into  the  golden  depths  of  the  river  below. 

"  I  knew  you'd  come  for  the  mail,"  he 
explained,  getting  up  with  the  non- 
chalance of  young  America,  though  his 
eyes  sparkled  ominously  —  that  was  Alice' s 
word  —  "  I  found  out  from  the  carrier 
what  time  he  delivers  it;  I  should  think 
the  fool  might  come  in  the  forenoon;  the 
idea  of  having  to  wait  for  your  mail  till 
two  o'clock  " —  he  frowned  as  if  the 
government  had  done  him  a  personal 
injury — "Look  here,  Alic^,  I  didn't 
come  down  here  to  have  any  trouble 
with  your  grandfather,  but  if  he  is  the 
cause  of  your  looking  at  me  like  that 
blest  if  I  don't  run  away  with  vou." 
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"  It  would  be  the  easiest  way  out," 
sighed  Alice,  subsiding  against  the  log 
pile  with  a  rueful  face.  "  Do  you  know 
what  we've  got  before  us,  my  young 
friend?  In  my  fancy  I  can  see  you  fifty 
years  hence,  with  a  cane  and  a  bandanna 
handkerchief,  coming  down  that  hill, 
and  myself,  an  ancient  spinster,  with  a 
false  front  and  one  tooth,  tottering  down 
from  the  house  to  meet  you.  Steve," 
—  sitting  up  suddenly  with  an  eager 
look  —  ' '  you  were  a  child  when  you  lost 
your  father,  I  know,  but  children  often 
remember  things  clearly.  Did  you  never 
hear  him  say  how  he  came  to  leave  this 
town?  " 

"  Why,  nothing,  except  that  he  was 
working  for  Ezra  Howard,  who  hadn't 
treated  him  well;  he  was  only  a  boy,  and 
your  grandfather  must  have  been  an  old 
tyrant  even  then,  if  you'll  excuse  my 
saying  so.  And  when  he  had  come  down 
one  day  to  mail  a  letter,  there  was  a  man 
waiting  for  the  stage  alongside  the  road 
here,  and  he  asked  my  father  to  go  along 
with  him  to  California  and  work  on  a  fruit 
farm.  Well,  you  see  the  boy  considered 
he  had  been  ill  used  in  the  place  where  he 
was  working,  and,  having  another  opening 
offered  him,  didn't  hesitate  to  jump  into 
it  without  any  loving  good  bys." 

Alice  was  silent,  and  his  face  clouded 
a  little  as  he  watched  her. 

"  Maybe  you're  beginning  to  take 
stock  in  that  amiable  notion  of  your 
grandfather's  that  my  father  eloped 
with  that  two  hundred  dollars?  "  he 
suggested,  resentfully. 

"  Don't  be  disagreeable,  Steve;  of 
course  I  don't  believe  it.  But  alas! 
grandfather  does;  he  has  brooded  over  it, 
and  the  stain  it  left  on  his  name  until  it 
has  become  a  monomania  with  him. 
And  we  might  as  well  expect  this  river  to 
get  up  and  climb  a  tree  as  expect  him  to 
change  his  mind." 

"  I  hope  he  doesn't  expect  us  to  change 
ours,"  commented  Steve,  drily.  "  It 
would  be  just  like  the  impudence  of  an 
elder  generation.  As  if  their  minds  were 
the  only  ones  that  had  any  grip  of  a 
subject!  If  he  refuses  his  consent,  the 
only  sensible'thing  is  to  be  married  with- 
out it  and  go  away.  I  can  take  care  of 
you,  Alice." 


The  girl  shook  her  head. 

"  You  don't  understand  the  difficulty, 
Steve.  Grandfather  deeded  the  home- 
stead to  me  on  my  twenty-first  birthday 
—  last  month." 

"  What's  that  got  to  do  with  it?  You 
can  leave  it  to  him  in  a  letter,  with  a  lock 
of  your  hair." 

"  Don't  be  heartless,"  remonstrated 
Alice.  "  Don't  you  see  he  gave  me 
everything  he  had,  trusting  me  to  look 
out  for  his  happiness?  If  I  left  the  place 
to  him  he  would  just  abandon  it,  I'm 
sure,  and  go  out  into  the  world  in  his  old 
age.  And  if  I  marry  you  and  stay  here, 
he  would  go  just  the  same.  In  either 
case  I  shall  be  driving  him  from  the 
home  where  he  has  lived  all  his  life." 

"  I  should  say  it  was  his  own  obstinacy, 
not  you,  that  was  driving  him.  Look 
here,  Alice  " —  Steve's  face  had  darkened 
as  he  listened  to  her,  and  there  was  a 
touch  of  pallor  under  the  brown  of  his 
cheek  —  "  are  you  sure  you're  not  hunt- 
ing for  an  excuse  to  throw  me  over? 
You  know  I  haven't  a  cent  to  my  name, 
only  what  I  earn,  and  it's  natural  you 
should  want  to  hold  on  to  a  fat  property 
like  this  instead  of  linking  yourself  to  a 
poor  devil  like  me.  Women  are  always 
afraid  of  giving  up  the  things  they've 
been  used  to." 

"O  Steve!"  quivered  Alice.  Bui 
the  look  in  her  eyes  brought  him  to  heil 
in  an  instant  full  of  soft  comfortings  and 
self-reproaches;  and  they  forgot  all  about 
the  material  world  till  a  faint  gobble  from 
Leather-stocking  (who  had  been  watchind 
over  them  all  the  while  with  an  indulgentl 
aspect)  made  them  aware  of  humanj 
approach. 

Grandfather  Howard  stood  behind  th<! 
log  pile,  looking  across  at  them  with  i\ 
face  in  which  wrath  and  scorn  contended 
with  a  furtive  anxiety. 

"  Grandfather,"  cried  the  girl,  au; 
daciously,  "  it  isn't  polite,  dear,  to  glowei 
at  a  stranger  like  that !  This  is  Stevtl 
Leonard." 

"  You  don't  need  to  tell  me  of  it,' I 
retorted  the  old  man,  grimly, 
reckon  I  know  a  Leonard  when  I  se«S 
one!  Now  don't  say  nothin'  you'll  b<[ 
sorry  for,  girl.  There's  time  enough  fol 
you  to  make  up  your  mind  betwixt  us." 
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With  these  unpromising  words  he 
turned  and  stumbled  away  from  them 
with  the  uncertain  step  of  misty-eyed 
age. 

The  two  weeks  that  followed  were  not 
of  a  character  to  put  Alice  in  a  suitable 
frame  of  mind  for  the  approaching 
festival  of  Thanksgiving.  And  the  hardi- 
est flower  of  optimism  would  have 
perished  at  the  thought  of  Grandfather 
Howard  or  young  Steve  Leonard  par- 
taking of  any  praise-giving  rites.  The 
flint  and  the  steel  seemed  to  Alice  to 
have  turned  to  a  couple  of  millstones, 
with  her  heart  for  the  grist.  Her 
grandfather  never  spoke  of  the  trouble 
between  them  unless  she  did;  but  all  day 
long  his  wistful  blue  eyes  followed  her  like 
the  eyes  of  a  dumb  thing  suffering  from 
some  wound  her  hand  had  given  it; 
though  any  mention  of  Steve  brought 
out  instantly  the  old  look  of  bitterness 
and  iron  determination,  and  she  knew 
that  the  nether  millstone  was  not  to  be 
worn  away  in  the  ordinary  lifetime  of 
one  young  woman.  The  upper  one, 
meanwhile,  was  pressing  upon  her  with 
unconscious  cruelty.  Steve  could  not 
see  matters  as  she  saw  them.  He  would 
not  admit  the  obstacles  that  were  so  real 
to  her.  Why  should  the  unreasonable 
prejudice  of  one  obstinate  old  man  be 
allowed  to  spoil  the  lives  of  two  persons 
who  loved  each  other?  He  went  over 
all  his  arguments  twenty  times  every 
day  as  he  sat  on  the  old  log  pile  down  by 
the  mail  box,  the  November  air  fanning 
his  unheeding  forehead.  He  tried  per- 
suasion and  he  tried  ridicule.  Then  he 
grew  angry  and  injured  and  doubted 
her  constancy,  and  declared  he  would  go 
away  forever.  (This  last  course,  how- 
ever, entailed  such  punishment  to  him- 
self that  he  only  got  as  far  as  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  that  same  afternoon  ap- 
peared at  the  mail  box  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  ahead  of  the  carrier.)  At  last 
he  solemnly  threatened  to  drown  him- 
self, but  the  statement  of  this  intention 
was  received  with  such  calm  derision  by 
his  lady  love  that  he  changed  his  mind 
and  plunged  instead  into  a  bottomless 
sea  of  sulks  that  almost  drove  Alice  to 
wish  that  he  had  carried  out  his  first 
threat. 


The  girl's  only  comfort  through  this 
trying  time  was  the  society  of  Leather- 
stocking,  who  attended  her  faithfully  on 
her  daily  walks  and  listened  to  all  her 
troubles.  He  always  wore  an  appearance 
of  profound  reflectiveness,  and  she  still 
hoped  to  read  in  that  inscrutable  eye 
some  hint  that  would  help  her  out  of 
her  difficulties. 

The  morning  of  Thanksgiving  Day 
witnessed  the  outbreak  she  had  feared 
from  the  beginning.  There  had  been  a 
violent  quarrel  between  her  grandfather 
and  Steve,  ending  in  a  fiery  declaration 
on  the  part  of  each  man  that  he  would 
take  himself  out  of  the  way  for  all  time, 
unless  Alice  made  immediate  choice 
between  them.  The  battle  was  still 
raging  in  the  orchard  at  the  back  of  the 
house  where  Steve  had  audaciously 
shown  himself  under  the  flimsy  pretense 
of  bringing  Alice  a  message  from  innocent 
Aunt  Jane.  Alice  fled  from  the  sounds 
of  altercation  to  the  quiet  of  her  own 
room,  where  she  sat  down  on  the  bed 
with  her  fingers  in  her  ears.  Then  with 
a  sudden  movement  she  jumped  up  and 
pulled  open  the  wardrobe  door  with  a 
vicious  jerk. 

"  Bless  my  heart  alive !  "  why  shouldn't 
I  take  myself  out  of  the  way  and  put 
a  stop  to  the  fuss  by  removing  the  cause? 
I  wonder  I  never  thought  of  it  before! 
If  they  can't  settle  matters  to  suit  them 
after  I'm  gone  the  Howard  property 
may  revert  to  the  town;  I  can't  and 
won't  be  ground  to  powder  any  longer. 
It's  my  opinion  that  happiness  is  a 
variable  quantity  as  soon  as  you  begin 
mixing  men  into  the  problem  of  life. 
But  I  should  like  a  little  peace  before 
I   die." 

With  determined  swiftness  she  slipped 
into  her  traveling  dress,  packed  a  light 
suit  case,  and  seizing  her  purse,  was  off 
down  the  road  with  her  head  up  and  her 
eyes  set  straight  before  her  to  the  elbow 
of  the  highway  beyond  the  mail  box, 
where  every  hour  a  trolley  car,  bound 
cityward,  took  its  wheezy  flight  past 
the  quiet  farm  lands. 

"  The  worm  has  turned,"  she  muttered, 
"  and  I'll  show  them  I  didn't  inherit  the 
Howard  nose  for  nothing." 

The    car    stopped    wheezing    as    if    in 
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pleased  surprise  at  the  bright  apparition 
coming  out  of  the  old  gate.  In  another 
moment  Alice  would  have  been  fleeing 
from  the  home  of  her  ancestors,  but  that, 
just  as  her  foot  was  on  the  step  she 
heard  a  sound,  strange  yet  familiar,  that 
seemed  to  come  from  behind  the  old  log 
pile  under  the  oak  tree.  It  was  a  faint 
but  defiant  "Gobble,  gobble,  git!" 
Alice  suddenly  remembered  that  she  had 
not  seen  Leather-stocking  since  the  day 
before,  when  she  had  had  a  battle-royal 
over  him  with  the  man  who  had  come  to 
dress  the  Thanksgiving  turkey.  (She 
had  been  victorious,  and  the  man  had 
retreated  in  great  disorder,  weakly  pro- 
testing that  Leather-stocking  was  the 
flower  of  the  flock,  and  that  he  had  sup- 
posed that  gobbler  and  no  other  was 
destined  to  grace  the  festive  board.) 
The  faint  sound  came  again,  and  Alice, 
abandoning  her  suit  case  and  the  car 
together,  flew  to  investigate. 

On  a  heap  of  brush  behind  the  log 
pile,  with  wings  and  legs  securely  bound, 
and  a  dirty  handkerchief  tied  over  his 
stately  head,  lay  Leather-stocking,  over- 
thrown but  majestic  still.  Evidently 
poultry  thieves,  inflamed,  perhaps,  by 
the  luscious  descriptions  of  the  man  who 
had  wanted  to  serve  him  up  for  Thanks- 
giving, had  seized  the  prize  under  cover 
of  night,  but  had  taken  alarm  and 
abandoned  it  in  the  midst  of  their  flight. 
Alice  searched  frantically  for  her 
pocket  knife,  and  in  a  few  minutes  her 
pet  stood  unharmed  in  his  old  post  by 
the  log  pile,  reminiscently  moving  his 
neck  from  time  to  time  as  if  to  make  sure 
that  he  still  possessed  a  head. 

The  girl  watched  him  till  she  broke  into 
a  peal  of  laughter;  and  then  with  a  quick 
revulsion  of  feeling,  a  quick  yearning  to 
the  home  pleasantness  she  had  known 
so  long,  and  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the 
pain  and  trouble  of  the  last  few  weeks, 
she  broke  down  and  cried  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

And  the  more  she  cried,  the  more 
hopeless  and  forbidding  looked  the  moun- 
tain of  difficulties  before  her,  till  it  seemed 
as  if  happiness  were  a  pitiful  delusion 
and  nothing  were  worth  while.  She 
lifted  up  her  head  and  looked  back 
wistfully  at  the  fine  old  homestead  she 


had  left.     She  almost  fancied  she  could 
still  hear  those  voices  in  the  orchard. 

"  If  they  really  loved  me,  either  of 
them,  could  they  have  the  heart  to  make 
me  so  miserable?  "■  she  asked  herself. 
"  Or  is  it  that  they  haven't  sense  enough 
to  know  how  it  hurts?  Leather-stocking, 
leave  off  scratching  in  those  weeds,  you 
old  stoic,  and  tell  me  what  to  do.  If  you 
look  so  aggravatingly  calm  as  that  I'll 
tweak  your  tail  feathers!  Don't  you 
know  it's  a  world  of  trouble?  —  or  is 
your  demeanor  intended  to  counsel  weak 
humanity  to  keep  cool,  and  trust  that 
something  will  turn  up?  Well,  I've 
missed  that  car  and  shall  have  to 
wait  for  another  one,  so  I'll  take  your 
advice  for  that  length  of  time,  anyway. 
But  I  make  no  promises,  Leather-stocking, 
—  mind  that!  " 

Leather-stocking  scratched  on  placidly. 
He  was  excavating  now  under  the  end 
of  a  log  where  the  elements  might  have 
spared  some  toothsome  morsel.  He 
looked  a  little  disgusted  when  his  efforts 
dislodged  nothing  but  a  torn  sheet  of  an 
old  newspaper,  but  Alice  picked  it  up 
with  idle  curiosity.  It  was  yellow  with 
age;  had  lain  there  perhaps  from  the 
old  days  when  the  stage  brought  the 
mail  and  Grandfather  Howard  had  sat 
there,  as  she  often  did  now,  to  read  the 
news.  The  paper  was  a  mutilated  copy 
of  the  little  neighborhood  sheet  still 
published  in  the  town.  Her  eye  fell  on 
an  item  at  the  top  of  the  column  of 
locals  printed,  rural  fashion,  on  the  front 
page. 

Ezra  Howard  has  recently  cut  four 
hundred  feet  of  cedar  in  his  swamp,  and 
piled  it  on  the  river  bank  at  the  corner  of 
his  field  bordering  the  road.  As  soon  as 
the  water  is  high  enough  he  will  raft  the 
logs  'down  to  Pettigrew's  sawmill  at  the 
falls. 

"  Ezra  Howard?  —  why,  that's  grand- 
father, and  there  are  the  logs!  How 
funny!  Something  happened  to  occupy 
him,  I  suppose,  so  he  never  put  his  lum- 
ber in  the  river  and  it  has  just  lain  here 
all  these  years.  There  must  have  been 
something  unusual  going  on  to  distract 
his  mind  to  that  extent.  I  wonder  — 
could  it  have  been  that  trouble  with  the 
town  over  the  lost  money?     No,   what 
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an  absurd  notion !     The  paper  can't  be  as 
old  as  that." 

But  she  smoothed  out  the  crumbling 
margin  of  the  sheet  with  careful  fingers, 
curiously  affected  somehow  by  the  idea. 
The  date  line  was  still  legible.  It  read, 
"  July  6,  1882,"  twenty-five  years  ago 
the  past  summer. 

She  stared  at  the  mossy  log  pile  with 
new  interest, —  those  logs  Steve's  angry 
heels  had  kicked  so  much  the  past  few 
weeks  as  he  reiterated  his  arguments. 
Perhaps  on  that  unlucky  day  so  long  ago 
Steve's  father,  with  that  troublesome 
letter  in  his  hand,  had  sat  on  that  very 
log  pile  to  talk  with  the  man  who  wanted 
him  to  go  to  California.  Perhaps  he 
had  been  a  heedless  fidgetty  young  thing, 
like  the  second  Steve,  who  never  knew 
what  his  fingers  were  up  to  when  his 
tongue   was   busy.     Perhaps 

She  turned  and  looked  anxiouslyj  in 
the  direction  of  the  house.  Steve  with 
a  face  like  a  thunder  cloud  was  swinging 
down  the  road  towards  her.  She  ran  to 
meet  him,  forgetful  of  her  wrongs. 

"  Steve,"  she  besought  hurriedly,  "  do 
get  grandfather's  cant-dog  —  it's  just 
over  the  edge  of  the  bank  there  —  and 
roll  these  old  logs  apart.  I've  a  notion 
that  —  I've  lost  —  well,  maybe  my  ring 
down  one  of  those  crevices.  Don't  stare 
at  me  like  that  " —  stamping  her  foot  im- 
patiently—  "  can't  anybody  lose  a  ring 
if  they  like?     Hurry  up,  I  tell  you!  " 

Steve  looked  blank,  but  did  as  he  was 
bidden,  and  the  long  undisturbed  log  pile 
began  to  roll  down  the  bank.  In  the 
midst  of  the  task  they  were  startled 
by   a  shout   from  Grandfather  Howard. 

"  What  in  tarnation  you  up  to?  "  he 
growled,  stumping  up  to  them  with  a 
face  of  wrathful  amazement.  "  Let  that 
mess  alone,  will  ye?  'Twon't  do  no  hurt 
down  in  this  out  o'  the  way  corner. 
Plague  take  your  impidence,  you  young 
whippersnapper !  Have  you  figgered  out 
that  it's  your  business  to  clear  up  my 
land?  " 

Neither  heard  him.  Alice  had  just 
stooped  and  was  peering  down  a  newly 
uncovered  opening  in  the  decayed  logs. 
She  sprang  erect,  seized  the  old  man's 
arm  and  swept  him  with  all  the  vigor  of 
a  basket  ball  star  to  the  spot  where  Steve, 


cant-dog  in  hand,  stood  staring  down  at 
something. 

"  Look  there,  grandfather,"  exulted 
the  girl,  "  there's  your  letter!  " 

It  lay  just  where  it  had  slipped  be- 
tween the  logs  from  the  careless  hand  of 
the  runaway  haymaker  as  he  listened  to 
inspiriting  tales  of  the  golden  West. 
It  was  an  old-fashioned  blue  envelope 
stained  and  mouldering,  the  direction 
quite  obliterated.  But  when  they  opened 
it  the  paper  inside  showed  some  of  the 
cramped  handwriting  of  old  Squire  Bell, 
and  the  two  one  hundred-dollar  bills, 
folded  between  the  sheets  of  the  letter, 
presented  a  still  legible  face. 

Ezra  Howard  stood  mute  with  the 
letter  in  his  hand.  His  furrowed  face 
was  as  immovable  as  the  bark  of  an  aged 
elm,  but  there  was  a  scraping  sound  in 
his  throat  as  if  the  spirit  of  reviling  that 
had  lurked  there  since  the  day  of  his 
unmerited  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  his 
fellow  townsmen  were  trying  to  get  out 
and  seek  another  lodging.  He  turned 
at  last  and  held  out  his  hand  to  young 
Steve  Leonard. 

"  This  clears  it  all  up.  I  can  go  to 
Squire  Bell  with  the  proof  of  my  in- 
nocence. Thanks  be  to  the  Lord  —  this 
is  Thanksgiving  day,  ain't  it?  —  that  the 
old  villain  is  alive  to  see  it!  I  tell  you, 
boy," —  his  voice  grated  suddenly,  and 
his  eyes  filled — "  you  don't  know  what 
it  means  for  an  honest  man  that  never 
had  a  smirch  on  his  name  before  to  bear 
the  name  of  thief  for  twenty-five  years  — 
for  of  course  folks  only  thought  I  paid 
over  the  money  because  I  got  found  out." 

He  looked  wistfully  from  Alice,  who 
was  crying  tears  of  pure  joy  over  Leather- 
stocking's  unruffled  back,  to  the  face  of 
the  young  man. 

"  I'd  ought  to  have  known  a  Leonard 
couldn't  be  a  thief,"  he  admitted, 
"  though  " — with  a  sudden  accession  of 
wrath,  the  last  expiring  flare  of  the  embers 
of  a  twenty-five  years'  grudge — "I 
don't  know  but  sich  tarn  el  carelessness  is 
jest  as  bad!  " 

Steve's  answer  was  diplomatic,  and 
from  somewhere  in  the  gobbler's  long 
neck  there  bubbled  a  sound  which 
suggested  that  even  a  stoic  philosopher 
might  sometimes  indulge  in  a  laugh. 
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FAMOUS  NEW  ENGLAND  ARTISTS  SERIES 

VIII.  WILLARD  L.  METCALF'S  "A  MAY  PASTORAL" 

By  FREDERICK  W.  COBURN 


IN  securing  for  its  permanent  collection 
of  paintings  by  contemporary  Ameri- 
can artists,  the  "  May  Pastoral,"  of 
Willard  L.  Metcalf,  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  has  followed  the  example  of 
other  museums  in  recognizing  the  facile 
talent  of  a  very  competent  landscape 
painter.  Since  his  large  exhibition  at  the 
St.  Botolph  Club  three  years  ago,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  whose  powers  have  all  along  been 
recognized  by  his  fellow  craftsman,  has 
rapidly  come  to  his  own.  His  "  May 
Night,"  a  suave,  subtle  nocturne,  was 
awarded  first  prize  at  the  first  national 
exhibition  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art,  Washington,  in  1907.  He  was 
honor  man  at  Philadelphia  in  the  same 
year.  His  vogue  among  private  col- 
lectors has  grown.  Now  the  Boston 
Museum  out  of  its  fund  available  for  such 
purposes  has  honored  the  artist  by  pur- 
chasing the  "  May  Pastoral." 

The  picture  making  ability  exhibited 
in  the  "  Pastoral  "  is  characteristic  of  this 
painter.  Hardly  any  of  the  men  accus- 
tomed to  spread  the  white  umbrella  in 
New  England  pastures  are  more  alert  to 
make  a  representation  of  abounding  con- 
tent from  a  motive  that  might  seem  bare. 
Sensationalism  is  absent  from  his  style, 
but  he  attains  a  crispness  without  crude- 
ness  that  is  very  agreeable.  The  quality 
of  intimacy  is  not  possibly  so  dominant  a 
characteristic  in  his  art  as  in  the  work  of 
some  landscape  painters.  One  feels  that 
he  aims  primarily  to  produce  a  picture, 
and  only  secondarily  to  match  every  tone 
in  nature  with  a  precisely  corresponding 
tone  on  the  canvas.  Despite  his  reputed 
realism  he  is  temperamentally  of  those 
who  use  suggestions  from    nature,   not 


nature  itself.  If  a  sacrifice  must  be  made 
Metcalf,  it  may  be  suspected,  would  be 
inclined  to  lean  in  the  direction  of  pic- 
torial effect. 

This  qualification  is  not  to  deny  but  to 
affirm  his  superb  power.  Close  study  of 
his  picture  recently  added  to  the  treasures 
of  the  museum  will  prove  to  one  previously 
unfamiliar  with  his  pictures  that  he  is 
among  the  most  gracious  interpreters 
of  the  beauty  of  New  England  landscape. 
What  is  transmitted  through  the  medium 
of  his  personality  is  tinged  with  a  charm 
in  which  there  is  sometimes  a  touch  of 
waywardness. 

This  painter  is  peculiarly  a  product  of 
New  England  conditions.  A  native  of 
the  city  of  Lowell,  he  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  was  apprenticed  to  a  wood 
engraver  of  Boston,  was  later  placed  for 
serious  study  with  the  late  George  L. 
Brown,  landscape  painter,  the  Massachu- 
setts Normal  Art  School,  the  School  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  then  at  the 
Academie  Julien,  at  Paris,  where  he  had 
instruction  from  Boulanger  and  Lefebvre. 
Returning  to  this  country  he  began  his 
professional  career  in  1883.  A  long 
series  of  prizes  and  honors  stand  to  his 
credit,  amongst  them  the  Webb  Prize  of 
the  Society  of  American  Artists,  1896; 
silver  medals  at  both  Buffalo  and  St. 
Touis  Expositions;  the  Temple  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  1907;  and  the  Corcoran  Gold 
Medal  and  First  Prize,  Corcoran  Gallery 
of  Art,  Washington,  1907. 

Mr.  Metcalf  is  one  of  a  large  group  of 
artists  who  delight  in  the  highly  pictur- 
esque country  about  Old  Lyme,  Con- 
necticut. 
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Tarry  At  Home  Travel -1889 

By  EDWARD  K.  HALE,  D.D. 
Ill 


THESE  travelers'  letters  are  of 
course  intended  for  people  who 
have  not  seen  the  places  described. 
If  I  write  a  letter  about  Pittsburgh,  it 
is  not  for  the  Pittsburgh  people  to  read; 
or  if  I  write  about  the  Yellowstone  Park, 
it  is  not  for  my  friends  who  keep  the 
great  caravansary  for  travelers  there. 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  New  England 
Magazine  is  read  in  all  parts  of  the 
habitable  world;  I  have  felicitated  my- 
self in  these  pages,  before  now,  in  the 
reflection  that,  while  one  reader  lays  his 
copy  on  the  shelf  as  he  blows  out  his 
candle  at  midnight,  another  reader  takes 
his  up  as  he  is  waiting  for  his  noonday 
luncheon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
All  the  same  it  is  true  that  many  thou- 
sands of  Boston  people  read  these  Tarry 
at  Home  Travels,  and  it  is  to  them  that 
I  dedicate  this  account  of  their  own 
Park.  For  I  observe  that,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, whether  of  Sunday  or  other 
holiday,  or  whether  of  grim  week  day, 
they  do  not  go  much  to  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  these  places, —  indeed,  one 
might  say  they  do  not  go  at  all.  They 
are  yet  to  be  discovered,  by  some  bold 
Columbus  like  myself,  to  the  people  of 
Boston. 

For  myself,  when  I  have  been  in  my 
office  at  the  church  for  an  hour  or  two  of 
a  morning,  and  often  and  often  on  Sun- 
day, when  I  have  bidden  everybody 
good  by,  and  long  for  a  lonely  walk,  I 
know  where  that  lonely  walk  will  be 
found.  It  will  be  found  in  the  Back  Bay 
Park,  beyond  the  statue  of  Leif.  There 
you  may  see,  even  on  the  first  day  of 
December,  the  white  plumes  of  the 
pampas  grass;  there  you  may  see  the 
feathers  of  the  golden  rod  in  their  great 
brown  masses  lighted  up  by  the  noonday 
sun;  there  you  might  see  a  stray  arnica, 
and  if  your  conscience  did  not  forbid, 
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you  might  pick  it,  for  there  is  no  police- 
man on  duty,  he  knows  too  well  that 
nobody  will  discover  his  absence.  You 
may  stray  alone  up  and  down  these 
walks,  and  fancy  that  you  have  been 
dropped  from  a  roc's  claws  into  the  midst 
of  a  deserted  city,  where,  however,  the 
paths  are  kept  clean  by  unknown  Afrites, 
and  the  gardens  bloom  just  as  if  no 
pestilence  had  ravaged  the  place. 

The  trouble  with  this  park  at  this  mo- 
ment is  that  it  is  a  bottle  with  one  en- 
trance ;  you  have  to  go  out  at  very  much 
the  same  place  where  you  came  in,  unless, 
indeed,  you  be  going  to  Brookline  on 
some  errand,  and  one  does  not  have  an 
errand  in  Brookline  every  day.  Dear 
Tom  Appleton  used  to  say  that  he  did 
not  know  what  was  the  ban  on  Boston, — 
that  he  might  wake  of  a  winter  morning 
and  find  six  inches  of  innocent  snow  upon 
the  earth,  that  he  might  order  his  span 
of  handsome  horses  and  comfortable 
sleigh,  rich  with  bearskins  and  sealskins, 
and  with  a  nice  dog  to  keep  his  feet  warm, 
—  and  then  that  he  should  have  to  drive 
from  door  to  door  vainly,  to  solicit  man 
or  woman  to  go  with  him  to  see  the  most 
beautiful  spectacle  in  nature.  You  might 
drive  anywhere,  he  said,  sadly,  from  ten 
in  the  morning  till  two  in  the  afternoon 
before  any  man  or  woman  whom  you 
had  ever  seen  before  ventured  to  appear 
beneath  the  blue. 

Is  it  that  they  are  all  so  busy?  Are  all 
these  young  women,  or  old  women,  who 
crowd  to  the  church  whenever  there  is  a 
wedding, —  are  they  all  so  busily  engaged 
every  morning  in  the  study  of  Brahm  or 
Buddha  or  Browning  that  they  cannot  go 
out  beneath  the  perfect  sky  into  a  perfect 
world,  to  see  what  lives  and  moves  and 
has  a  being  in  that  world,  even  in  Decem- 
ber? I  do  not  know;  I  only  know  that 
they  are  not  in  the  park  for  which  their 
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fathers  and  husbands  have  paid  half  a 
million  dollars,  which  Mr.  Olmstead, 
with  all  his  wit  and  fancy  has  arranged, 
and  which  a  strenuous  force  of  park 
police  keeps  in  order  every  day,  in  the 
vain  hope  that  I  may  walk  through  it  on 
my  return  from  my  office  to  my  luncheon. 


Ai.iv  this  sounds  very  cynical,  and  very 
cynical  it  is.     For  if  you  and  I  will  choose 
to  take  the  time  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live,  and  not  insist  on  seeing  people  where 
they  do  not  want  to  go,  at  times  when 
they  do  not  want  to  go  there,  we  shall  see 
that  these  taxes  which  our  fathers  and 
brothers   have   been   paying   for  us   are 
better  appreciated  in  other  regions.   Here 
is  this  funny  little  strip  which  they  call 
the  "  Charles  River  Extension."    Charles 
River  Extension  sounds  so  loud  and  so 
far  off  that,  when  I  was  talking  with  an 
English  gentleman  the  other  day,  whose 
bedroom  windows  looked  out  on  Charles 
River,  he  told  me  that  some  one  was  going 
to  "  take  him  "  to  the  Charles  River  Ex- 
tension, evidently  with  the  feeling  that 
there  would  be  a  drive  of  half  a  dozen 
miles  first.     I  said  to  him,  in  my  icono- 
clastic way,    that   he  could   walk   there 
before  his  breakfast,  and  not  know  that 
he  had  been  out  of  the  house.     Between 
the  old  Cambridge  bridge  and  the  East 
Cambridge    bridge    there  was    a   shore, 
not    of    beauty, —  a    coal    wharf,    per- 
haps,   a   bit   of   tumbledown   stonewall, 
perhaps,  —  nothing     that    gave    joy    to 
men   or   to  angels.     But   Mr.    Olmstead 
and  his  commission  came  along,  and  they 
said,  "  What  ho!  let  us  build  a  new  wall 
here;  let  us  throw  up  a  little  mound  on 
this  side  and  another  on  that,  so  that 
people   who   are   at   the   waterside   may 
think  that  a  vast  country  expands  be- 
hind   them,    and   when    the   people    are 
hurrying  to  the  Lowell  station,  they  may 
think  that  a  ridge  of  foothills  keeps  them 
from  seeing  higher  mountains."     We  did 
as  we  were  bid, —  we  have  been  at  work 
on  it  now  for  a  year  or  two,  and  the  result 
is   a  pretty  bit  of  garden   there.     And 
here  I  notice  that  people  who  do    not 
wear  white  kid  gloves  when  they  take 
out  their  babies  in  wagons,  come  with 


the  babies;  and  here  I  see,  as  soon  as  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  even  five, 
has  struck,  workingmen  begin  to  appear 
and  sit  and  see  the  sun  go  down  behind 
Cambridge  and  its  towers.  And  best 
of  all,  here  is  this  open-air  gymnasium, 
where  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  boys  and 
men  can  fly  on  trapezes,  can  stand  on 
their  heads  to  their  hearts'  content,  can 
expand  their  lungs  if  they  need  expansion 
and  bid  the  biceps  grow  according  to  the 
approved  rules  for  such  cases  made  and 
provided.  The  success  of  this  open-air 
gymnasium  warrants  us  in  establishing 
many  such  play  places  all  the  city  throuhg 
And  here  it  is,  on  the  third  of  December 
when  I  am  writing,  and  people  are  play- 
ing in  the  gymnasium  every  day.  At  the 
worst,  we  can  have  them  there  in  March 
again,  so  that  we  can  make  a  nine 
months'  summer  even  out  of  our  frozen 
bit  of  Vineland. 

This  for  the  West  Enders  of  the  West 
End.  Is  it  possible  that  you,  friends  of 
ours  in  Kansas  City,  have  a  notion  that 
the  words  West  End,  which  are  merely 
modern  words,  mean  the  elite  of  Society 
with  a  large  S,  in  Boston?  I  can  tell  you 
that  the  Perkinses  and  the  Appletons  and 
the  Jacksons  of  forgotten  days  would  not 
have  known  what  you  meant  by  the 
"  West  End  ";  this  is  a  mere  bit  of  mo- 
dern vocabulary.  Know  also  that  to  the 
west  of  Beacon  Street  there  is  a  more 
westerly  West,  and  this  is  inhabited  by 
people  of  different  colors  and  varied 
nationalities.  It  is  social,  for  this  world 
is  social.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  to 
belong  to  society  as  a  whole,  but  it  does 
not  belong  to  "  Society  "  with  a  large  S. 
All  the  same,  as  I  say,  it  has  its  park,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  knows  how  to  use 
its  park  much  better  than  the  Back  Bay 
knows  how  to  use  that  which  it  has 
provided  for  itself. 


But  if  you  want  to  see  where  people 
really  know  how  to  use  what  is  provided 
for  them,  take  the  people's  carriage  with 
me, —  which  in  this  case  means  an  electric 
car, —  hard  by  our  open-air  gymnasium, 
spin  along  Charles  Street  and  make  the 
necessary  recondite  changes,  and  we  will 
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go  to  the  Marine  Park,  which  is  quite  an- 
other thing,  at  quite  the  other  end  of  the 
town.  We  shall  be  fortunate  if  we  do  not 
find  a  stray  old  Irish  woman  in  the  car 
and  have  to  stop  for  two  or  three  hours 
while  we  assign  to  her  the  place  which 
Providence  has  provided  for  her  in  the 
social  order;  that  happened  to  me  the  last 
time  I  made  this  transfer  of  which  I  am 
telling  you.  But  you  and  I  escape  this 
delay,  and,  by  arts  not  known  to  us,  but 
to  the  several  conductors,  are  finally 
delivered  at  the  east  end  of  South 
Boston.  Yes,  Mr.  Winsor,  it  is  just 
where  Lord  Percy  would  have  landed 
from  the  fort  to  storm  Ward's  and  Thom- 
as's entrenchments  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th  of  March,  1775,  if  that  happy  gale  had 
not  blown  so  that  no  boat  could  live 
between  the  fort  and  the  place  where  we 
stand.  Good  Lord  Percy — "our  Lord 
Percy,"  as  we  like  to  call  him  —  was 
-saved  from  the  horrible  massacre  of  that 
attack,  Lord  Howe  and  his  army  went  to 
Halifax,  and  we  struck  the  medal  to 
Washington,  which  indicated  that  here 
were  the  enemy  driven  from  our  home. 
No  foreign  power  has  ever  stood  here 
again. 

This  end  of  South  Boston  has  been 
taken  by  the  Park  Commission  for  the 
water  park,  and  here  many  a  boy  and 
many  a  man  has  come  to  the  public  bath- 
ing houses,  and  salted  himself  in  summer; 
has  hired,  for  his  modest  shilling,  his  boat 
for  an  hour,  and  sailed  in  the  "  loch  "  of 
Boston  Harbor.  Here  many  a  tired  and 
stricken  mother  has  sat  with  her  baby, 
and  let  the  child  drink  in  the  sea  breeze 
as  it  blew  over  the  full  tide.  Here  it  is 
that  somebody, —  I  will  find  out  who,  and 
tell  you  sometime, —  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  long  iron  pier,  just  like  the  pier  at 
Coney  Island,  if  you  happen  to  have  been 
there,  but  wider  than  that,  which  should 
at  last  touch  Governoi's  Island.  This 
pier  has  run  out  into  the  sea,  I  do  not 
know  how  far, —  half  a  mile,  perhaps. 
On  each  side  of  it  are  long  lines  of  com- 
fortable seats;  and  here  these  poor 
mothers  can  go  out  with  these  starving 
babies,  and  here  the  babies  shall  open 
their  eyes  and  begin  to  live  again,  and 
they  shall  return  hungry  for  their  milk 
and    forgetting    their    pain.     We    build 


away  upon  this  pier  every  summer;  we 
sink  caissons  by  marvelous  processes, 
which  it  is  quite  worth  your  while  to  see; 
and  we  carry  our  work  forward,  and  we 
are  all  of  us  doing  our  best  to  conciliate 
President  Harrison,  that  he  may  let  the 
bigger  boys  and  girls  run  about  on 
Governor's  Island,  that  that  may  become 
a  part  of  our  great  People's  Park,  and 
around  the  useless  fortress  may  play  the 
boys  and  girls  of  a  crowded  town. 


You  see  all  this  was  ready  a  year  ago, 
and  we  all  thought  we  were  going  to  play 
under  the  fortress  in  this  next  summer. 
But  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Cleveland,  was  afraid  of  a  "  job  "  at 
the  bottom  of  the  amusements  of  our 
boys  and  girls.  So,  when  our  bill  for 
utilizing  the  island  had  gone  through  all 
of  what  we  supposed  were  its  difficulties, 
it  met  with  the  prohibition  of  the  White 
House.  But  the  year  has  gone  by,  as  all 
years  will  times  have  changed,  and 
there  is  somebody  else  in  the  White 
House,  and  we  think  that  if  we  are  very 
good,  and  the  babies  very,  very  amicable, 
and  the  boys  not  too  well  drilled  in  the 
use  of  their  willow  whistles  and  their 
cornstalk  muskets,  they  may  be  permitted 
to  play  around  the  fort  after  all.  Any- 
way, Mr.  Collins  will  do  his  best,  and  Mr. 
Andrew  will  do  his  best,  to  show  President 
Harrison  that  we  do  not  propose  to 
attack  it  by  escalade,  and  maybe, —  this 
is  only  a  maybe, —  the  children  can  have 
their  playground  there. 

You  say  I  laugh  at  the  fort.  But  I  am 
very  old,  so  that  I  remember  that  it  is  the 
sixth  or  perhaps  the  seventh  fort  which 
has  been  built  on  this  Governor's  Island, 
and  that  never  one  of  these  seven  forts 
fired  a  shot  in  anger. 


The  Earl  of  Meath  was  lately  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Commission  of  the  new 
Council  of  "  Greater  London  "  to  oversee 
their  various  parks.  It  is  on  record  some- 
where, that  to  know  what  his  kingdom 
was,  as  Robinson  Crusoe  studied  his,  the 
Earl  of  Meath  took  a  hansom  cab  every 
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day  for  eight  days,  and  that  it  required 
all  these  eight  days  of  diligent  driving,  be- 
fore he  had  surveyed  all  his  empire.  Large 
and  small,  the  Londoners  have  seventy 
different  parks,  and  this  without  counting 
the  parks  you  and  I  know,  such  as  Hyde 
Park,  Green  Park,  and  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, which  are  "  royal  parks."  When 
you  and  I  go  there,  it  is  by  courtesy  of  the 
Queen.  Nor  is  Epping  Forest  counted 
in.  That  belongs  to  the  City  of  London, 
not  to  "  Greater  London."  It  will  not 
take  us  eight  days  to  see  all  our  parks, 
and  I  have  no  hansom  in  which  to  stow 
you.  The  last  Boston  hansom  faded 
from  my  sight  a  month  ago.  But  if  you 
please,  we  will  ask  Mr.  Williams  to  mount 
us,  and  then  we  shall  surely  be  mounted 
well.  He  will  not  give  us  Gypsy  or 
Nancy,  for  he  does  not  know  us  well 
enough;  but  whatever  he  does  give  us 
will  be  worth  riding,  will  enjoy  the  ride 
as  much  as  we  shall,  and  will  bring  us 
surely  home. 

It  is  not  far  from  his  stables  to  what  is 
the  most  convenient  entrance  to  the 
Park.  There  is  no  grand  portal,  archway, 
or  any  such  thing,  and  I  am  glad  of  it. 
Savage  Landor  was  particularly  savage 
on  this  point.  A  traveler  comes  back 
from  Thrace  in  one  of  his  books,  and  says 
that  the  barbarians  are  building  a  trium- 
phal arch  over  a  road.  By  this  Landor 
means  that  the  French,  whom  he  hates, 
were  building  the  Arch  of  Triumph.  So 
he  makes  Pericles  say,  "  Oh,  no!  it  is 
impossible  that  even  barbarians  should 
make  a  roadway  more  narrow  and  incon- 
venient, in  token  of  a  victory.  A  victory 
enlarges  everything  and  makes  it  freer. 
The  barbarians  were  pulling  an  old  arch 
down."  Mr.  Olmstead  has  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Park  is  for  freedom.  Is  it 
not  named  for  Franklin?  or  doesn't 
Franklin  mean  freeman  ? 

There!  look  southwest!  Where  is  a 
finer  horizon  than  that?  If  you  did  but 
know  it,  those  hills  gave  you  the  name  of 
your  state.  They  are  the  Matta  Chusett, 
and  in  the  Algonquin  Matta  means  great 
and  Chusett  means  hills.  In  later  days,  as 
dear  old  Boston  saw  them  from  the  Com- 
mon, they  were  apt  to  be  blue  in  the  haze, 
and  so  Boston  calls  them  the  "  Blue 
Hills."     George  says  to  this  day,  when  an 


old  Bostonian  is  showing  the  lions  to  an 
English  earl,  or  other  Bohemian,  he 
speaks  with  special  pride  and  pathos  if 
he  can  say, ' '  Sir,  those  are  the  Blue  Hills, ' ' 
as  you  might  speak  of  Atlas  or  Olympus. 
And  as  we  forge  along  on  this  rattling  trot, 
see  how  wonderful  are  the  shadows 
which,  even  now,  the  low  sun  throws  on 
the  brown  and  purple  woodlands  of  their 
sides.  If  you  are  statistical  and  prosaic, 
you  may  be  glad  to  know  that  it  was  in 
their  quarries  that  Massachusetts  first 
learned  the  worth  of  her  largest  natural 
export.  Nature  gives  us  but  four  ex- 
ports in  Massachusetts,  with  which  to 
contribute  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
They  are  men,  women,  ice,  and  granite. 
Our  first  exporting  quarry  was  in  those 
hills  yonder,  and  the  first  American  rail- 
way was  built  to  carry  the  blocks  to  the 
sea. 


Oh,  no!  I  do  not  think  that  this  hard 
road  which  we  are  trotting  over  is  made 
of  granite.  It  is  made  of  this  very  pud- 
ding stone,  of  these  very  rocks.  These  are 
the  very  puddings  which  the  giants  throw 
about,  as  Dr.  Holmes  has  told  us.  Stop 
here,  where  these  men  are  at  work.  See 
how  different  the  color  is  after  this  blast. 
You  know  that  the  pebbles  are  often  jas- 
per, as  you  may  find  them  on  Marblehead 
Beach  to-day.  Indeed,  you  see  that  all 
this  ledge,  in  which  these  good  tarriers 
are  drilling,  is  an  old  beach  line.  Just 
recollect  any  beach  you  know.  Next  the 
water  is  the  sand,  which  is  the  quartz  of 
the  rock,  ground  fine.  Walk  up  a  little 
way,  and  you  come  to  pebbles.  So  it 
was  thousands  of  years  ago  when  these 
pebbles  were  embedded  as  we  see  them. 
Now,  look  here;  all  rocks  after  they  are 
formed  divide  themselves,  I  don't  know 
why,  by  joint  lines.  I  don't  know  why, 
but  I  observe  that  the  same  thing  hap- 
pens when  my  pond  freezes  in  winter. 
Now  into  this  joint  line  water  trickles,  for 
water  will  go  everywhere,  and  this  water 
carries  with  it  carbonic  acid,  which  it 
soaks  out  of  the  air,  and  I  don't  know 
what  other  acids  and  salts.  So  the 
fissure  becomes  wider  and  wider,  never} 
very   wide;    and    see,    there    and    there 
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wherever  the  decay  of  the  rock  and  the 
wash  of  the  water  have  given  a  foothold 
of  earth,  the  little  seeds  and  spores 
floating  in  the  air  have  lodged  and  have 
made  a  little  line  of  greenery.  There! 
you  would  not  have  that  little  bunch  of 
Hair-Cap  there,  nor  those  lichens,  nor 
those  long  ferns,  if  the  rock  had  not 
decided  to  have  its  joint  lines  just  there. 


grounds,  and  was  seen  no  more  of  men 
for  weeks  on  weeks.  Only  the  good 
angels  took  care  of  him,  and  that  not  too 
well;  for  after  many  weeks  the  poor 
creature  returned,  nearly  starved  this 
time,  and  with  that  imploring  eye  which 
said,  better  than  words,  "  I  know  you'll 
not  shoot  me  now."  And  they  did  not 
shoot  him.  He  lived  till  he  died,  and  if 
you  go  to  New  Bedford,  I  think  you  may 
see  his  memorial  stone." 


But  I  cannot  have  you  bothering  the 
workmen  with  your  geologizing.  They 
are  just  going  to  blast,  and  they  want  us 
to  go  away.  Come  out  here,  through 
Peter  Parley  Street  —  named  for  dear 
Mr.  Goodrich,  who  lived  here.  I  will  let 
you  come  through  Woodside  Avenue, — 
Freeman  Clarke  planted  all  those  trees, — 
and  cross  the  old  Jamaica  Plain  Road, 
where  Percy  made  his  first  "  military 
promenade."  I  will  tell  you  that  story 
another  day.  We  can  cross  the  track, — 
there  is  no  train, —  and  now  we  are  com- 
ing to  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

Dear  Mr.  Arnold !  I  remember  him  so 
well!  He  was  always  so  good  to  me,  as 
he  was  to  everybody.  The  true  princes 
always  are  good  to  everybody,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  true  princes,  one  of  that  New 
Bedford  dynasty.  It  exists  to  this  hour. 
His  house  was  on  the  upper  side  of 
County  vStreet,  andt  he  grounds  must 
then  have  been  of  several  acres,  and  they 
were  an  arboretum  in  themselves.  The 
house  was  a  palace,  with  the  comforts  of 
a  log  cabin,  and  that  is  more  than  you 
can  say  of  all  palaces,  and  he  and  all  his 
were  so  cordial  to  every  one  who  came  in. 
Please  let  me  tell  the  story  of  his  dog, 
and  then  I  will  tell  you  about  the  Ar- 
boretum. The  dog  was  a  magnificent 
fellow,  Newfoundland,  I  think.  But  he 
grew  very  old.  He  seemed  to  enjoy 
nothing,  and  had  as  many  sores  and  other 
ailments  as  poor  Larazus  himself;  and 
so  Mr.  Arnold  said  to  his  righthand  man 
one  day:  "  It  will  be  a  mercy  to  kill  him. 
Life  is  a  burden  to  him.  Shoot  him 
some  day  when  you  can  be  sure  of  your 
mark,  and  we  will  put  him  out  of  his 
misery."  Upon  which  the  dog  rose  from 
that  place  between  the  doors  where  he 
used  to  lie,  and  left  the  house  and  the 


Now,  as  I  say,  Mr.  Arnold  had  this 
beautiful  place,  which  you  may  call  an 
arboretum  of  his  own.  That  was  where  I 
first  saw  a  Spanish  chestnut  growing, — 
and  why  other  men  in  southern  New 
England  do  not  have  Spanish  chestnuts 
I  do  not  know.  It  seems  to  me  that  he 
told  me  that  the  nut  it  came  from  grew 
in  Mt.  Vernon,  and  that  some  general 
of  the  Revolution  planted  it,  perhaps 
General  Cobb,  possibly  Lafayette.  If 
Mr.  Arnold  had  any  other  business  than 
caring  for  his  trees,  he  never  spoke  of  it, 
though  he  was  interested  in  everything 
that  was  public-spirited  and  large.  He 
knew  everything  about  trees,  or  almost 
everything,  and  what  he  didn't  know, 
that  saint,  George  Barrell  Emerson,  told 
him.  And  Mr.  Emerson  knew  almost 
everything  about  trees,  and  what  he  did 
not  know,  James  Arnold  told  him;  and 
if  you  read  your  Emerson's  Trees  as  care- 
fully as  I  hope  you  do,  and  that  means 
much  more  carefully  than  you  read  your 
Shakespeare,  you  will  see  how  often  he -is 
quoted  there.  Well,  when  Mr.  Arnold 
died,  he  did  what  he  knew  would  please 
George  Emerson  most  of  all.  Pie  left 
a  noble  endowment  to  Harvard  College, 
with  which  they  should  establish  an 
arboretum  in  which  should  grow  every 
tree  which  can  be  made  to  grow  in  any 
part  of  New  England.  I  think  he  and 
Mr.  Emerson  had  often  talked  it  over. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  another  of 
the  benefactors  of  Massachusetts,  Benja- 
min Bussey,  had  left  to  the  college  his 
magnificent  estate  out  here  for  an 
agricultural  school.  Like  a  good  farm, 
as  it  was  it  had  its  share  of  timber,  though 
it  was  within  five  miles  of  Boston.     You 
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should  not  interrupt,  but  this  is  the  same 
Mr.  Bussey  who  was  mistaken  for  Peter 
Parley  by  the  Southern  ladies  at  Sara- 
toga. But  that  story,  too,  I  will  tell  you 
another  time.  Well!  so  it  was  that  the 
college  owned  the  land  and  wanted  to 
establish  the  Arboretum;  for  be  it  known 
to  you  that  the  cultivation  of  trees  is, 
after  milk,  the  cultivation  which  it  is 
best  for  a  New  England  farmer  to  engage 
in.  And  so,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Olmstead  got 
well  to  work  on  his  parks,  the,  college 
said  to  him,  "  Why  shouldn't  this  be  one 
of  your  parks?  —  you  make  the  roads, 
and  we'll  plant  the  trees;  you  take  care 
of  the  grounds,  and  we'll  do  the  cultiva- 
tion." And  he  said,  "  All  right;  you  go 
ahead,  and  I'll  go  ahead."  And  so  they 
did,  and  by  this  happy  bit  of  municipal- 
ism,  which  my  keeper  will  not  let  me  call 
nationalism,  you  and  I  are  at  this  mo- 
ment enjoying  a  more  charming  ride 
than  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  has  on 
his  individual  property  between  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Irish  Channel. 


"  Aw,  this,"  says  the  cynical  reader  in 
Kansas  City,  which  I  understand  is  now 
the  "  Athens  of  America,"  "  is  very  poor 
talk  to  come  from  Boston.  It  shows  that 
Boston  is  in  its  decline, —  is,  in  short, 
effete, — -  that  any  man  of  letters  writing 
from  there  shall  have  nothing  to  say  but 
about  gymnasiums  and  trapezes  and 
pampas  grass  and  land-locked  harbors, 
and  others  of  these  physical  things. 
Was  there  not  once  a  school  of  philosophy 
near  Boston?  Did  not  Emerson  live  near 
Boston,  and  Alcott  and  Hawthorne? 
Do  not  their  letters  bear  testimony  that 
here  was  once  a  literary  capital,  and  in- 
deed the  moral  center  of  the  intellectual 
university?  What  is  this  which  this 
man  writes  us  about  parks  and  gravel 
and  macadam  and  steam  rollers?  We 
have  these  things  here,  and  they  are 
larger  here  than  they  are  there." 

My  dear  friends  in  Kansas  City,  of 
whom  there  are  so  many  that  if  I  "  hired 
a  hall  "  and  asked  them  to  come  in,  we 
should  have  an  admirable  congregation, 
of  those  whom  I  have  baptized  and  have 
married  and  blessed  with  my  best  bene- 


diction,—  my  dear  friends,  let  me  try  to 
satisfy  you.  Here  is  George  Kercheval, 
awake  and  alive  on  an  eastern  raid. 
George  Kercheval  is  determined  to  see 
all  that  is  to  be  seen  and  hear  all  that  is 
to  be  heard  of  the  life  of  this  region, — 
just  as  George  Kercheval  knows  all  about 
the  life  of  the  most  hidden  encampment 
of  the  Nez  Perces  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. And  George  Kercheval  would 
like  to  see  Concord,  which  contains  and 
has  contained  and  will  contain  the  fine 
flower  of  literature  and  philosophy  and 
wit.  We  will  gather  the  clans, —  we 
will  gather  the  very  choicest  of  the  clans, 
—  and  we  will  meet  at  the  Lowell  Station, 
and  we  will  go  to  Concord. 

Shall  we  stop  at  Lexington?  No;  they 
have  been  to  Lexington  before,  have  seen 
the  battleground,  and  have  seen  our  Lord 
Percy's  picture  and  have  seen  the  cannon 
balls,  and  they  know  all  about  Lexington. 
We  will  go  direct  to  Concord,  but  we  go 
through  Lexington  when  we  take  the 
Lowell  Railway. 

Ah  me!  The  last  time  I  was  at  this 
station  was  the  day  the  station  was  first 
opened,  and  that  was  the  centennial  day, 
a  hundred  years  after  they  fought  the 
battle  at  Concord.  I  had  just  heard  the 
cheers  with  which  General  Grant  left  the 
pavilion  at  Concord,  so  that  he  might  go 
to  the  other  pavilion  at  Lexington,  where 
he  was  to  dine.  "  Concord  never  fails 
Lexington,"  said  Judge  Hoar;  "  and  we 
have  promised  that  they  shall  have 
General  Grant  at  their  dinner,  so  we  will 
bid  him  good  by."  And  we  gave  three 
times  three  cheers,  and  the  General  got 
into  his  carriage  and  left;  and  I,  for  one, 
followed  him,  meaning  to  dine  at  Lexing- 
ton, as  well.  And  to  this  station  house  I 
came,  and  everything  was  chaos  worse 
confounded.  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  were  tangled  up  with  me  and  my 
boy;  all  of  us  soon  saw  that  there  would 
be  no  dinner  for  us  at  Lexington.  We 
ate  wretched  sandwiches  which  we  found 
lving  loose  somewhere;  and  after  three  or 
four  hours  of  terror  lest  we  should  be 
smashed  on  the  railway,  we  arrived,  late 
in  the  afternoon  of  that  cold,  grewsome 
dav,  at  Lexington,  and,  dismal  and 
unheralded,  found  our  way  to  the  pavil- 
ion, where  the  dinner  was   done,  as  we 
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had  feared.  They  were  making  their 
last  speeches;  but  on  the  platform,  be- 
tween Mr.  Dana  and  the  president  of  the 
day,  was  General  Grant,  quite  at  home, 
pleasant  and  chatty,  as  he  always  was 
when  there  were  no  reporters  about ;  — 
and  he  seemed  to  have  had  no  chaos, 
to  have  needed  no  sandwiches,  and  to 
have  arrived  in  time.  And  the  Lexing- 
ton people  all  said  he  did  arrive  in  time, — 
he,  the  stranger  among  us,  having  had 
the  wit  to  get  to  the  place  where  he 
wanted  to  go,  while  we,  who  belonged 
here,  had  all  been  four  hours  in  coming. 
It  is  a  pretty  story.  The  great  general 
drove  to  the  railroad  station  that  day, 
saw  the  chaos,  knew  there  would  be 
difficulty,  and  said,  "  There  must  be 
some  other  way  to  go  to  Lexington." 
And  the  Lexington  selectman  who  sat 
by  him  said,  "  Of  course,  General,  we 
can  go  the  way  that  Colonel  Smith  and 
the  English  regulars  went  that  day." 
So  the  stately  four-horse  carriage  was 
put  on  the  old  country  road ;  and  so  they 
drove  down,  and  saw  every  inch  of  the 
way  over  which  the  regulars  fled,  pur- 
sued by  the  Chevy  Chase  of  Middlesex 
County.  And  so  they  arrived  in  time, 
while  we  who  were  not  soldiers,  who  did 
not  know  how  to  make  a  combination  at 
the  moment  promised,  lagged  superfluous 
in  our  modern  railway  car. 


But  we  must  talk  literature;  that  is 
what  we  are  in  Concord  for.  Here  is  a  nice 
Concord  boy  with  a  carriage;  he  knows 
the  places  a  great  deal  better  than  we  do, 
and  he  will  take  us  around.  I  ask  him  to 
do  so;  and  he  shuts  the  door,  and  says, 
"  Certainly,  ma'am,"  to  me  very  cheer- 
fully. vSuch  is  the  language  of  a  country 
trained,  and  well  trained,  to  be  respectful 
to  women. 

So  he  takes  us  to  the  square,  com- 
fortable Emerson  house,  the  picture  of 
New  England  comfort.  We  have  seen  it 
in  Cabot's  Life  of  Emerson;  and  to-day 
it  is  looking  its  very  best,  for  they  have 
been  painting  it  again.  And  here  they  are 
as  hospitable  as  that  house  always  is;  and 
we  have  a  chance  to  see  the  comfortable 
parlor,   where  he  used   to  sit,   where  he 


was  glad  to  talk, —  yes,  even  to  gossip,  if 
such  a  man  can  gossip;  and  here  is  the 
study  where  he  wrote  and  read,  and  here 
are  the  books  which  he  handled.  Thank 
you,  George  Kercheval,  for  bringing  us 
here  again.  All  this  calls  up  a  flight  of 
the  old  recollections. 

For  I,  who  tell  you  this  gossiping  story,, 
was  one  of  the  favored  people  whom  the 
Concord  Lyceum  used  to  ask  to  their  an- 
nual lecture.  Other  invitations  from 
lyceums  you  may  decline  on  system; 
when  the  Concord  invitation  comes,  you. 
can  hardly  help  accepting.  Whether  you 
know  what  a  lyceum  is  in  Kansas  City 
I  am  not  sure;  but  a  lvceum  meant,  in  the 
years  1828,  1829,  and  1830,  that  a  cluster 
of  well-disposed  gentlemen  clubbed  to- 
gether and  guaranteed  the  expenses  of 
a  course  of  lectures  for  the  winter.  They 
took  a  hall,  corresponded  with  the 
lecturers,  saw  that  they  were  there,  and 
the  lectures  followed.  Observe,  there 
was  no  Redpath's  or  Hathaway's  or 
Pond's  Bureau;  there  was  nobody  to- 
make  this  a  bit  of  machinery.  The  lec- 
tures were  the  offerings  of  liberal-minded 
men  who  wrote  them  in  the  hope  that 
they  should  teach  people  something  or 
should  amuse  them  somewhat.  And  the 
lyceum  was  the  voluntary  union  of  other 
men  who  wanted  to  upbuild  and  help  the 
town  in  which  they  lived.  So  the  ly- 
ceum was  sometimes  even  incorporated ; 
at  all  events,  it  was  a  self-continuing  body 
lasting  from  year  to  year.  It  tried  to  get 
the  best,  and  often  did  get  the  best; 
and  out  of  it  our  present  more  complicated 
system  of  lecturing  has  grown. 

Now,  so  far  as  is  known  to  me,  the 
primitive  lyceum  thus  constituted  exists 
nowhere  in  the  world  but  in  the  town  of 
Concord.  But  they  destroy  nothing 
there  which  works  well,  and  so  they  still 
have  their  lyceum  committee  and  their 
lyceum  course.  And  in  my  day,  when  I 
was  young  enough  to  do  such  things,  one 
prized  an  invitation  to  Concord,  because 
one  knew  that  he  would  see  Mr.  Emerson ; 
and  for  my  part,  so  kind  was  he  always 
that  he  was  good  enough  to  ask  me  to  his 
house,  and  there  we  would  sit  and  talk  of 
whatever  seemed  best.  "  What  is  it  all 
for,"  he  says  somewhere,  "  but  a  little 
conversation?  "     And    the    conversation 
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there  justified  life  for  a  good  many  weeks 
before  and  a  good  many  weeks  after. 

No;  I  am  not  going  to  tell  what  he  said 
at  any  such  time.  Only  I  remember  per- 
fectly how  delicately  he  put  me  down  one 
night  when  I  had  gone  down  there  with 
Galton's  Heredity  in  my  bag,  and  was  full 
of  Galton's  admirable  stories  about  the 
continuation  of  the  same  line  of  life  and 
thought  in  certain  families, —  the  stories 
of  the  Pitts,  for  instance,  and,  what 
Galton  delights  in  most  of  all,  the  story 
of  our  house  of  Adams.  Once  and  again 
I  tried  to  bring  Mr.  Emerson  up  to  take 
some  interest  in  this,  but  he  would  only 
take  the  civil  interest  of  one  who  has  a 
persistent  and  fussy  guest  to  entertain. 
But  at  last  he  said,  "  No,  there  is  nothing 
in  it.  If  there  were,  we  should  have 
Weimar  to-day  full  of  Schillers  and 
Goethes  and  Richters;  and  we  should 
have  had  Athens  in  the  time  of  Paul 
full  of  another  set  of  Socrates  and  Plato 
and  Pericles.     And  it  was  not  so. 

I  have  taken  much  less  stock  in 
heredity  since  he  made  that  suggestion 
about  Athens  and  Weimar. 


And  here  we  are  at  Hawthorne's  house. 
Fortunately  for  us,  and  for  all  pilgrims, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lothrop  live  there  now, — 
Mr.  Lothrop,  without  whom  there  would 
be  no  Wide  Awake,  and  Mrs.  Lothrop, 
without  whom  there  would  be  no  Little 
Peppers.  And  Mrs.  Lothrop,  though  we 
interrupt  her  and  must  bother  her,  is  as 
kind  as  kindness  in  showing  us  every- 
thing in  the  house  which  brings  up  the 
memory  of  the  Hawthornes.  She  has 
made  it,  one  would  say,  a  matter  of  re- 
ligion to  change  nothing.  We  can  see 
where  he  wrote,  where  he  sat,  how  he 
altered  the  house  and  gradually  improved 
upon  it  as  he  found  it.  I  do  not  know 
whether  his  life  tells  the  story,  but  one 
of  the  anecdotes  of  the  day  was  that  his 
wife  was  so  ingenious  that  she  made  a 
washstand  out  of  a  bandbox, —  yes, 
with  the  same  hand  that  had  painted  the 
rising  of  the  dawn  on  the  foot-board  of 
the  bedstead.  The  Alcotts  lived  here 
before  they  moved  into  this  other  house, 
where  Dr.  Harris,  our  new  Commissioner 
of  Education,  lives  now.     And  we  have 


a  chance  to  walk  up  through  the  pine 
trees,  past  the  larches  which  the  Haw- 
thornes themselves  planted,  and  which 
are  now  grown-up  trees.  We  can  imagine 
to  ourselves  everything  that  we  have 
read  in  either  biography,  and  if  we  do  not 
imagine  it  quite  right,  there  is  nobody  to 
criticise  or  make  us  afraid. 

Some  day  I  will  tell  you  of  the  first 
visit  which  I  made  to  Mr.  Alcott's  school, 
of  which  there  may  or  may  not  be  an 
account  in  the  biography  of  his  charming 
daughter.  I  used  to  tell  her  that  I  sat 
at  her  feet,  for  she  won  the  first  prize  of  a. 
hundred  dollars  in  the  first  competition 
for  stories  where  I  ever  tried  my  maiden 
hand,  and  I  won  one  of  the  second.  Let 
us  thank  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie  for  the  en- 
couragement she  gave  us.  I  think  that 
Miss  Alcott's  story  has  never  been  re- 
produced, but  an  excellent  story  it  was, 
with  plenty  of  precipices  and  tremendous, 
falls  and  supernatural  revivals,  well 
fitted  for  the  readers  of  the  Frank 
Leslie's  of  that  day.  Yes,  and  I  knew 
her  at  the  front,  when  she  was  on  that 
noble  enterprise  of  hers  for  the  soldiers. 
You  girls  of  to-day  do  not  have  those 
chances  for  showing  what  is  in  you. 

For  Hawthorne,  I  remember  the  silent, 
handsome  man,  who  said  so  little  if  you 
met  him  anywhere  in  public,  but  whom, 
from  the  very  first  moment  when  we 
knew  his  name,  we  honored  and  prized 
so  highly.  Indeed,  I  fancy  I  prized  him 
before  I  knew  his  name,  for  I  used  to  read 
every  syllable  of  the  queer  illustrated 
American  Magazine  which  he  edited 
almost  as  a  boy.  Copies  of  it  are  now 
among  the  rarities  on  people's  book- 
shelves, and  then  it  was  the  cheap,  and 
wanted  to  be  the  popular  magazine  of  the 
day.  You  who  read  Harper  and  Scribner 
and  the  New  England  Magazine  can- 
not believe  that  such  bad  wood-cuts  as. 
they  published  in  it  were  ever  made. 

But  we  must  bid  kind  Mrs.  Lothrop 
good  by.  We  have  to  see  the  cemetery, 
and  we  have  to  ride  to  the  bridge  where 
was  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 
Fortunately  for  us,  the  river  is  now  on  a 
rampage,  so  that  the  causeway  which 
led  to  the  bridge  from  the  northern  side 
is  now  under  water,  and  we  see  the  Con- 
cord River  at  its  best.     Here  is  French's 
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capital  statue  of  the  Minute-man.  The 
expression  of  the  figure  and  face  is  ad- 
mirable, and  the  costume  so  well  studied 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  see  the 
man  who  did  the  thing,  —  the  Abram 
Garfield,  if  you  please,  of  that  day.  Do 
you  know  that  dear  Garfield  was  so  de- 
lighted, just  before  the  end  of  his  life, 
when  he  learned  that  his  own  great- 
grandfather was  one  of  the  minute-men 
of  that  day,  and  his  great-great  uncle 
was  of  the  noblest  blood  of  our  Middlesex 
chivalry?  He  was  one  of  those  Acton 
men  who  began  the  war.  "  I  have  not  a 
man  who  is  afraid,"  said  Davis.  "  It  is 
the  King's  highway,  and  I  may  march 
on  it  all  the  way  to  Boston.  Forward, 
march!"  So  their  fifes  played  "The 
White  Cockade,"  which  was  their  double- 
quick,  they  advanced  by  their  right  in  a 
column  of  two,  the  English  fired  and 
Davis  was  killed.  But  the  rest  of  them 
pressed  on,  King  George's  men  withdrew 
before  them,  and  the  American  Revolu- 
tion had  begun.  One  of  the  Garfields 
was  one  of  those  men. 

We  have  half  an  hour  before  the  train 
goes,  and  we  will  go  to  the  library.  A 
building  well-nigh  perfect  for  its  purposes, 
built  and  presented  to  the  town  by  one 
of  the  Munroes.  Yes,  dear  Aunt  Pris- 
cilla,  it  is  that  very  Munroe  family  who 
made  the  pencils  with  which  you  used  to 
draw, —  well,  when  you  and  I  were  fifty 
years  younger  than  we  are  now.  Mr. 
Munroe  was  one  of  the  great  Pacific 
Company  which  took  the  first  prizes  at 
Paris  fifteen  years  ago  for  its  admirable 
arrangements  of  all  sorts  for  manufac- 
ture. He  was  one  of  the  large  men,  who 
lived  for  the  world,  and  so  he  consulted 


the  best  architects,  built  this  admirable 
library,  and  then  endowed  it  for  Concord 
for  all  time.  There  is  nothing  I  like  to 
talk  about  more  than  these  town  libraries. 
They  tell  me  there  are  four  hundred  and 
fifty  of  them  in  Massachusetts,  Pdiode 
Island,  and  Connecticut,  and  the  people 
are  finding  out  what  a  blessing  they  are. 
See  this  comfortable  reading-room,  where 
anybody  may  sit  at  any  moment  of  lei- 
sure which  he  has,  and  here  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  best  periodical  literature 
of  the  time, —  the  New  England  Maga- 
zine and  the  rest.  Then  here  is  the 
central  hall,  with  the  radiating  alcoves, 
just  as  Delessert  said  they  should  be, 
but  as  they  so  seldom  are.  And  here,  too, 
is  Miss  Whitney,  most  cordial  and  hos- 
pitable, ready  to  do  us  the  honors,  and  to 
show  us  the  curiosities.  They  have  a 
Concord  Alcove,  for  the  Concord  authors, 
and  you  may  see  the  Incunabula,  the 
first  editions  of  Emerson  and  Hawthorne 
and  Thoreau  and  Alcott  and  Miss  Alcott 
and  Mr.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Wheildon,  and 
all  the  rest  of  them.  Here  is  a  New 
England  Primer  that  Nathaniel  Coverly 
printed  when,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
he  had  a  printing  house  in  Concord. 
And  here  are  the  best  likenesses  of  all 
these  chiefs  of  literature.  Yes,  when 
you  and  I  come  out  to  Concord,  we  shall 
not  suffer  for  good  reading,  and  we  can 
range  off  into  the  distant  eternities  or 
back  into  the  past,  just  as  we  choose, 
and  we  shall  find  the  stepping  stones 
which  have  proved  steadfast  against  all 
the  attacks  of  time.  But  the  sun  is 
setting,  we  are  almost  at  the  shortest 
afternoon  of  the  year,  and  we  must  hurry 
back  to  Boston. 


"Over  the  Teacups" 


By  JAMES  S.  WINSLOW 


THERE  was  a  formal  assent,  and 
yet  a  certain  lack  of  positiveness 
in  Mrs.  Johnson's  tone  as  she 
replied:  "  Why,  yes,  Florence,  I  think 
'  Early  Etruscan  Art  '  would  be  all 
right  for  one  meeting,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  many  would  find  '  The  Real 
Browning  '  a  very  fascinating  subject. 
But  —  somehow  they  interest  me  only  in 
a  casual  way.  I've  got  what  I  think  is 
a  better  proposal,  if  you  won't  mind  my 
saying  so." 

"  Why,  Mary,  of  course  not.  What  is 
your  proposal?  " 

"  I'd  like  to  have  a  day  devoted  to 
the  telephone." 

"  Oh,  for  goodness'  sake,"  ejaculated 
Mrs.  Rogers,  "  don't  we  have  enough 
trouble  over  the  old  telephone  without 
bringing  it  into  our  little  social  gatherings. 
Why,  mine  rings  sometimes  until  I  just 
refuse  to  answer  it." 

"  I  know  how  you  feel.  I've  felt  that 
same  way  myself.  And  that  is  not  the 
only  unreasonable  thing  you  and  the  rest 
of  us  do." 

"  Unreasonable  things  we  do?  "  in- 
terrogatively repeated  Mrs.  Rogers. 

"Oh,  I  include  myself,"  smiled  Mrs. 
Johnson.  "  I'm  not  putting  myself  on 
a  pedestal." 

"  But  I  don't  understand,  Mary," 
pursued  her  caller.  "  Here  you  are  lec- 
turing poor  me,  and  defending  the  tele- 
phone company,  and  only  a  few  days 
ago  I  heard  you  berating  the  same  com- 
pany.    Why  this  sudden  conversion?" 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  To  go  back  to  the 
beginning:  I  met  the  sweetest  little  girl, 
the  other  day,  out  at  our  church  garden 
party.  She's  the  daughter  of  the  Widow 
Barnes,  that  dear  little  woman.  Don't 
you  remember?  Well,  after  I  got  talking 
with  her  I  found  out  that  she  was  work- 
ing as  a  telephone  operator.  She  grad- 
uated from  the  High  School  last  year, 
you  may   remember,   and   led   her  class 

"  Gracious!     I  didn't  suppose " 

"  Neither  did  I,"  broke  in  Mrs.  John- 


son, with  a  wave  of  her  hand  to  indicate 
that  she  wanted  to  continue  her  narrative. 
"  They  do  largely  recruit  their  operating 
force  from  High  School  graduates,  how- 
ever, it  seems,  and  many  regard  it  as 
very  desirable  employment.  Well,  I 
became  so  interested  in  her  story  that 
when  she  invited  me  to  visit  the  ex- 
change I  thought  I'd  do  so.  Did  you 
ever  visit  a  telephone  exchange?  " 

"  Why,  no,  I  never  thought  of  doing 
such  a  thing." 

"  You  ought  to." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  there  are  a  lot  of 
things  I  ought  to  do,  and  a  lot  of  calls  I 
ought  to  make.  But  it  hadn't  occurred 
to  me  that  I  ought  to  call  at  the  tele- 
phone office.  I  send  them  a  monthly 
check  for  my  telephone  bills.  Why 
can't  I  leave  them  to  do  the  rest." 

"  You  may,  of  course;  but  paying  your 
telephone  bills  isn't  all  there  is  for  you 
to  do." 

"  All  right,  Mary,  I'll  go  down  there 
some  day  and  help  them  run  the  tele- 
phone switchboard." 

Mrs.  Johnson  laughed  at  the  determined 
tone  of  her  friend.  "  I  hope  you  will," 
she  added,  "  and  when  you  do  you'll 
find  that  you  have  done  a  most  substan- 
tial service  to  yourself." 

"  To  myself?  Do  you  mean  to  my- 
self  ?  "  she  asked,  the  puzzled  look  on  her 
face  becomeing  deeper,  as  she  pointed 
an  index  finger. 

"  I  mean  just  that,"  replied  Mrs. 
Johnson,  smiling  at  her  friend's  evident 
confusion.  "To  yourself  —  and  inci- 
dentally to  several  thousand  young  wo- 
men whose  daily  employment  is  the 
tending  of  that  switchboard.  I  think 
they,  as  women,  are  entitled  to  our  con- 
sideration." 

"  Maybe  I'm  dense,  but  I  don't  quite 
see  what  you  mean.  I  guess  I'll  sit 
back  and  let  you  go  on  in  your  own  way. 
You're  determined  to  win  your  point, 
so  you  have  the  floor,"  she  added,  in 
mock  parliamentary  form. 

"  Florence,  did  vou  ever  call  a  number 
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without  bothering  to  look  it  up  in  the 
directory,  and  then  find  that  you  had 
got  the  wrong  number?  " 

"  Well,  I  should  say  I  did."  And 
Mrs.  Rogers  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter 
as  she  recalled  the  experience.  "  Why, 
only  the  other  day  I  was  at  the  railroad 
station  when  the  thought  came  to  me  that 
I  had  left  the  house  without  locking  the 
back  door.  I  didn't  have  time  to  go 
back  to  the  house,  so  I  decided  I'd  call 
my  husband.  His  number  is  1762,  but 
in  my  hurry  I  called  1672,  and  got  into 
the  awfullest  tangle  over  ordering  some 
strange  man  to  send  the  office  boy  to 
my  house  and  lock  the  back  door.  The 
train  was  coming,  so  I  suppose  I  was 
a  little  peremptory.  Moreover,  I  thou  eh t 
my  husband  was  disguising  his  voice 
a  little  in  order  to  bother  me,  and 
—  Oh,  dear,  I  didn't  get  the  office  boy 
because  it  wasn't  my  husband  at  all. 
I'm  glad  it  wasn't,  too,  because  the  way 
he  talked  about  being  disturbed  un- 
necessarily would  make  me  want  a 
divorce." 

"  Did  you  acknowledge  your  mistake 
to  the  operator?  " 

"  Why,  of  course  I  didn't.  I  didn't 
have  time,  for  one  thing,  and  I  don't 
see  how  she  would  be  interested.  I 
thought  I  had  suffered  enough  as  it  was." 

"  vSuppose  she  had  been  interested  to 
the  extent  of  being  blamed  for  making 
the  wrong  connection?  " 

"  Ugh!  You  make  me  feel  almost  like 
a  criminal.  You  don't  think  the  opera- 
tor was  held  responsible  for  my  mistake, 
do  you?  " 

"  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  the  man 
you  called  probably  charged  it  all  up  to 
her,  and  that  it  appears  as  a  mark  against 
her  record." 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry.  I'm  going  to  call 
up  and  see  that  she  isn't  blamed.  I 
never  saw  it  in  that  light  before." 

"  I  never  did  until  I  went  down  with 
the  Barnes  girl  and  gazed  at  that  mysti- 
fying switchboard.  The  trouble  is  that 
we're  on  one  side  of  a  great  high  wall, 
and  they're  on  the  other.  If  we  knew 
just  what  they  were  doing  on  the  other 
side  —  if  we  could  see  them  —  we 
wouldn't  have  cause  for  complaint  in  one 
case  in  a  hundred." 


"  Really?  " 

"  Really.  Go  down  and  see  for  vour-i 
self." 

"  Do  you  think  the  line  is  busy  and 
there's  no  one  on  the  line,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  every  time  they  say  so?" 

"  I  see  no  reason  to  disbelieve  it,  as  a 
general  statement.  Miss  Barnes  showed 
me  how  they  found  out  that  the  line  is 
busy.  It's  perfectly  simple.  It's  more 
work  to  report  the  line  busy  than  it  is 
to  make  the  connection;  so  why  should 
they  tell  an  untruth  and  probably  have 
to  try  over  and  over  again,  when  it  would 
be  easier  to  make  the  connection  at  the 
first  call?" 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  Mrs.  Rogers 
answered  doubtfully.  "  but  a  good  many 
people  don't  believe " 

"  I  know  it,  my  dear.  I  didn't  believe, 
myself.  Sometimes  I  fancy  they  do 
make  mistakes  by  misreading  the  signals 
they  get,  because  they  work  by  signals 
rather  than  by  words.  But  I'm  con- 
vinced such  errors  are  exceptional.  I  not 
only  watched  the  operators,  but  I  sat  at 
the  chief  operator's  desk  and  listened  to 
the  calls  come  in,  and  I  was  struck  with 
the  very  small  number  of  mistakes  out 
of  hundreds  of  calls." 

"  Why,  as  I  said,  while  I've  sometimes 
doubted  that  the  line  was  busy  and  so 
on,  I've  never  really  been  able  to  know 
that  they  were  wrong.  It  was  just  a 
feeling,  you  know." 

"  Well,  in  Miss  Barnes's  exchange,  as 
I  told  you,  they  work  almost  wholly  by 
signals.  When  you  take  your  telephone 
off  the  hook  you  cause  a  tiny  electric 
light  to  burn  in  the  switchboard,  right 
near  your  number.  The  light  goes  out 
when  she  plugs  in  and  says  '  Number.' 
You  tell  her  the  number  you  want,  and, 
if  it  happens  to  be  in  the  same  exchange, 
she  '  plugs  in,'  as  they  call  it,  and  that 
act  lights  another  electric  lamp  connected 
with  another  cord  that  governs  the  num- 
ber you  are  asking  for.  Now,  if  you  hang 
up  your  receiver  before  the  person  you 
are  calling  has  answered,  that  act  of 
replacing  the  receiver  relights  your  elec- 
tric light.  The  relighting  of  this  little 
lamp  says  to  her  as  plainly  as  words,  that 
you  are  through  talking  and  that  she 
may  take  down  the  connection. 
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"  Why,  I  had  no  idea — 

"  No  more  had  I,"  Mrs.  Johnson  went 
on,  her  enthusiasm  increasing,  "  but 
here's  the  interesting  part.  Maybe  the 
person  you  are  calling  doesn't  hear  her 
bell  the  first  time  it  is  sounded,  and  per- 
haps doesn't  come  to  the  telephone  until 
after  you  have  hung  up  your  receiver 
and  gone  away.  As  soon  as  you  have 
gone,  your  operator  has  taken  down  the 
plugs  that  made  the  connection.  Let  us 
imagine  that  I  have  called  you  and  have 
hung  up  the  receiver,  thinking  that  you 
are  out.  Let  us  assume  that  you  answer 
in  the  course  of  a  minute  or  so.  When 
you  take  down  your  receiver,  your  act 
lights  a  little  electric  lamp  in  the  switch- 
board, but  it  may  be  in  some  distant  por- 
tion of  it  where  another  girl  is  as- 
signed to  answer  your  calls.  It  seems 
that  any  girl  at  the  switchboard  can 
connect  a  caller  with  any  other  person 
connected  to  that  switchboard,  but  that 
the  number  of  subscribers  are  apportioned 
among  the  girls,  so  that  the  girl  who  is 
working  for  me  in  calling  you  might  not 
be  and  probably  would  not  be  the  same 
girl  that  would  answer  you  when  you  ask 
for  a  number.     Consequently,  when  the 


connection  is  taken  down  before  you 
answer,  the  operator  who  says  '  Number ' 
to  you  not  only  has  no  means  of  knowing 
who  called  you,  but  doesn't  even  know 
that  you  had  been  called." 

"  Goodness!  That  must  be  an  awfully 
complicated  system." 

"  It  seems  so,  when  you  try  to  describe 
it,  but  when  you  are  looking  at  it  it  seems 
very  simple.  It  would  take  hours  for  me 
to  tell  you  the  different  things  I  saw  dur- 
ing my  visit,  and  then  I  might  not  get 
them  right.  I  wish  you  could  talk  with 
the  Barnes  girl.  I  wish  the  company 
would  let  her  come  and  talk  to  us.  That's 
what  I  had  in  mind  —  an  afternoon  given 
up  to  some  one  who  could  tell  us  about 
this  great  system,  what  we  could  do  to 
make  things  better  all  around,  and  what 
the  telephone  people  are  doing  to  serve 
us.  Why,  I  had  no  idea  of  the  many 
plans  that  are  devised  to  help  us  in  a 
score  of  different  directions." 

"  Why,  Mary,  I  think  your  idea  is  a 
capital  one.  Let's  see  if  we  can't  ar- 
range it  for  a  talk  of  this  kind." 

"Or  a  visit,"  amended  Mrs.  Johnson. 
"I'd  like  to  hear  and  see,  too.,  For 
'seeing  is  believing.'  " 


A  Model  Milk  Supply  and  its  Cost 


By   JOHN    HALE 


EVERY  loving  mother,  and  almost 
every  intelligent   housekeeper   as 
well,    understands    the    necessity 
of  clean,  hygienic  milk. 

But  the  conditions  under  which  the 
milk  supply  of  a  great  city  is  produced 
and  handled  are  very  different  from  those 
under  which  the  dainty  housewife  secures 
the  sweetness  of  perfect  cleanliness  within 
the  sanctuary  of  her  own  home.  And 
even  there  she  is  coming  to  realize  that 
science  is  her  best  protector  and  friend. 
But  to  secure  even  approximate  cleanli- 
ness in  a  great  public  milk  supply  requires 
a  scientific  knowledge,  a  practical 
training,  and  an  indefatigable  attention 
to  detail  that  only  enthusiastic  devotion 
to  an  ideal  could  call  forth. 

A  score  of  years 
ago  the  present  presi- 
dent of  the  H.  P. 
Hood  &  Sons  Co. 
graduated  from  the 
Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  Dartmouth 
College  ( now  the 
New  Hampshire 
State  Agricultural 
College  located  at 
Durham).  He  had 
become  that  worker 
of  miracles,  an  intel- 
1  i  g  e  n  t  enthusiast, 
and  his  ideal  was 
— a  perfect  milk  sup- 
ply. 

Entering  the  firm  established  forty 
years  before  by  his  father,  Harvey  P. 
Hood,  Esq.,  which  was  even  then  a  fore- 
most distributor  of  milk  in  Greater 
Boston,  he  applied  his  scientific  training 
to  the  practical  daily  needs  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

Thus,  before  Boards  of  Health  had 
taken  the  matter  up,  before  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
turned  its  attention  to  the  subject,  Mr. 
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Hood  began  the  practical  demonstration 
of  scientific  principles  in  the  distribution 
of  milk.  His  firm  thus  became  pioneers 
in  the  right  methods  of  production  and 
handling  of  this  important  food  supply. 
They  have  also  been  the  educators  of  the 
people  into  a  knowledge  of  what  they 
ought  to  demand,  in  justice  to  their  own 
health  and  that  of  their  children. 

And  much  as  has  been  written  on  the 
subject,  popular  education  is  still  the 
prime  need  which  every  phase  of  the 
situation  emphasizes  anew.  The  public 
has  yet  to  realize  that  "  clean  milk, 
regardless  of  price,  is  the  cheapest  vari- 
ety to  purchase."  Says  Prof essor  James 
O.  Jordan,  Inspector  of  Milk,  Boston, 
Mass.,  "It  is  certain  that  until  the  public 
is  brought  to  the 
point  of  demanding 
clean  milk,  and  of 
being  willing  to  pay 
for  it,  general  sup- 
plies of  this  type  of 
milk  will  be  unob- 
tainable." 

A  perfect  milk  is  a 
perfect  food.  It  is 
the  balanced  food  — 
the  one  single  article 
that  contains  all  the 
elements  of  nutrition 
in  nature's  perfect 
combination. 

Bread,  beef,  all 
other  articles  of  corn- 
are  lacking  in  some 
Milk  alone  is  a  com- 
plete food.  It  is  also  the  cheapest  food, 
furnishing  the  largest  amount  of  nutri- 
ment at  the  least  cost. 

But  alas!  Milk  is  also  the  most  easily 
contaminated  of  all  articles  of  food. 
Every  point  in  its  production  and  de- 
livery is  a  danger  point.  When  people 
drink  and  feed  their  infant  children  of 
milk  produced  from  a  pasturage  of  city 


mon  consumption 
essential  element. 
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The  Hood  chemical  and  Bacteriological  Laboratory 


dumps,  handled  often  by  men  whom 
they  would  not  allow  to  cross  the  thres- 
holds of  their  homes,  and  put  up  in  a 
slovenly  way  in  a  filthy  shed,  they  may 
congratulate  themselves  on  the  low  price 
which  they  are  paying,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  it  is  the  costliest  bit  of  economy 
in  which  they  ever  indulged. 

Mr.  Hood  discovered  at  once  that  if 
he  was  to  improve  existing  conditions 
he  must  begin  at  the  very  foundation, — 
the  farm  and  the  herd.  The  Hood  milk 
is  produced  from  the  sweet,  pure  pastur- 
age of  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  and  Maine,  partly  at  the  beau- 
tiful Hood  Farm,  at  Derry,  N.  H., 
partly  at  other  regularly  inspected  farms 
that  the  company  only  admits  to  its 
lists  after  the  most  rigid  tests,  employing 
for  the  purpose  a  force  of  scientific  ex- 
perts, including  graduate  veterinarians, 
who  examine  minutely  everything  per- 
taining to  the  farm,  the  herd,  and  the 
manner  of  handling  the  milk.  Samples 
from  each  cow  are  sent  to  the  laboratory 
and  subjected  to  careful  microscopic 
and  chemical  tests. 

This  process  is  in  itself  so  instructive 
that  the  reader  will  be  interested  to 
learn  more  of  it.     The  best  way  of  doing 


this  is  to  visit  the  company's  laboratory 
in  Charlestown,  where  a  cordial  welcome 
is  always  extended. 

The  most  satisfactory  test  of  the  clean- 
liness of  milk  is  the  bacteriological  test. 
For  under  uncleanly  conditions  the  bac- 
teria increase  with  enormous  rapidity. 
The  Massachusetts  law  requires  as  the 
standard  of  safety  that  a  cubic  centi- 
meter of  milk  should  contain  not  more 
than  five  hundred  thousand  bacteria.  In 
the  Hood  laboratories  the  bacteria  are 
actually  counted  and  often  reaches  as  low 
a  figure  as  one  hundred,  while  the  firm 
are  working  toward  an  absolutely  sterile 
milk. 

The  count  is  managed  as  follows :  The 
milk  is  diluted  in  exact  proportions, 
much  after  the  manner  practiced  in  the 
compounding  of  homeopathic  medicines. 
When  a  dilution  is  obtained  containing 
one  part  of  milk  to  ten  thousand  of 
sterilized  water,  a  portion  of  the  resulting 
liquid  is  mixed  with  beef  extract,  thick- 
ened with  gelatine,  to  produce  a  "  cul- 
ture." This  is  allowed  to  stand  at  a 
temperature  of  blood  heat  for  thirty-six 
hours.  In  that  time  each  germ  will 
develop  about  it  a  small  colony  appearing 
as  spots  on  the  glass  disc  containing  the 
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Sweet,  fragrant  hay 


Farm 


culture.  These  spots  are  easily  counted 
with  the  naked  eye.  As  each  single 
germ  may  be  depended  upon  to  produce 
its  colony  under  such  favoring  conditions, 
the  number  of  these  colonies  multiplied 
by  ten  thousand  gives  the  bacterial  pro- 
portion of  the  milk.  This  test  is  actually 
carried  out  in  the  Hood  laboratories  for 
every  lot  of  milk  sent  out.  Additional 
tests  are  continually  made  of  the  product 
of  individual  cows  whenever  the  slightest 
suspicion  attaches  to  a  herd.  All  this 
is  done  with  costly  apparatus  by  trained 
experts. 

If  the  farm  proves  to  be  a  sanitary  one, 

well    able    to    supply    the    cattle    with 

(healthful,  nourishing  foods;  if  the  stable 

§| is  well  located  on  dry  land;  if  the  dairy 

1  house  is  scrupulously  clean;  if  a  plentiful 

I  supply  of  ice  is  always  on  hand;  if  the 
■breeds  of  cattle  are  up  to  the  mark,  and 
■if  the  analysis  of  the  milk  shows  purity, 
■  richness,  and  keeping  quality,  then,  and 
■only  then,  is  the  output  considered. 

II  A  contract  with  the  farmer  to  take  all 
■the  milk  which  he  produces  follows.     He 

in  turn  agrees  to  have  his  cattle  and 
buildings  and  all  implements  used  always 
ppen  for  the  company's  inspection.  A 
score  card,  devised  by  Mr.  Hood,  and 
followed  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  their  work,  keeps 
i  continuous  record  of  each  farm  in   all 


points  essential  to  a  perfect  milk.  This 
is  a  great  safeguard,  and  one  of  the  vital 
points  of  the  system. 

The  pail  used  for  the  milking  is  one 
which  has  been  devised  by  the  Hood's, 
and  is  being  urged  upon  the  acceptance  of 
the  farmers.  It  strains  the  milk  through 
absorbent  cotton,  both  as  it  enters  and  as 
it  leaves  the  pail,  which  is  also  perfectly 
protected  from  all  atmospheric  impurities. 

The  milk  is  then  immediately  cooled 
to  a  temperature  of  forty  degrees,  and 
carried  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the 
stations,  where  trains  of  refrigerator  cars 
await  it,  and  it  is  hurried  at  express  speed 
to  Greater  Boston,  where  it  is  unloaded 
at  the  great  milk  depots  of  the  firm. 

The  result  of  all  this  care  and  pre- 
caution is  that  every  customer  has  de- 
livered at  his  door  daily,  pure,  rich, 
sweet,  clean  milk. 

A  very  interesting  part  of  the  Hood 
plant  is  the  exquisite  room  set  apart  for 
the  production  of  a  standardized  milk 
for  infant's  use.  This  milk  is  a  combina- 
tion of  specially  selected  milk  and  cream, 
to  which  is  added  in  the  proper  quantities 
lime  water  and  milk  sugar.  It  is  put  up 
in  sealed  six-ounce,  sterilized  bottles, 
eight  to  the  box.  This  is  known  as 
modified  milk  which  is  almost  without 
exception  prescribed  by  physicians  for 
bottle    babies    under   a    year   old. 
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Now  it  is  obvious  that  all  this  costs  a 
great  deal  of  money.  It  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  handling  milk  in  the 
"  any  old  way  "  of  the  past.  That  it  is 
impossible  to  produce  milk  of  a  lower 
quality  than  this  even,  milk  that  will 
barely  pass  the  public  inspector's  tests, 
at  the  prices  that  have  become  tradi- 
tional, is  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
all  who  have  tried  it. 

.Milk  at  nine  cents  a  quart  is  not  only 
cheap,  but  it  is  too  cheap  for  the  main- 
tenance of  proper  precautions  of  absolute 
safety  and  high  quality. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  recent 
agitation  against  the  "  high  "  prices 
charged  for  milk  in  Boston  resulted  in  a 
raising  of  that  price  in  many  of  the  better 
residence  districts.  Why?  Because  the 
agitation  brought  out  the  facts,  and  in- 
telligent people  awoke  to  demand  the 
kind  of  economy  that  they  ought  to  have, 
the  only  true  economy,  good  milk  at  a 
practicable  cost. 

It  must  appeal  to  every  intelligent 
housekeeper  that  the  price-basis  for  such 
an  article  must  include  the  cost  of  perfect 
hygienic  protection. 

As  to  the  farm  itself,  our  illustrations 
tell  the  story  better  than  any  description 
that  we  could  pen.  The  moment  the 
wayfarer    strikes    the    winding    roadway 


that  leads  up  to  the  old  homestead  he 
becomes  milk  hungry. 

As  he  scents  the  pure  air  and  his  eye 
dwells  on  the  soft,  bosky  pastures,  he 
says  to  himself,  "  How  good  a  glass  of 
milk,  freshly  poured  at  that  old  kitchen 
door,  would  taste!  " 

Then  he  looks  over  the  immaculate 
dairy,  the  scrupulous  handling  and  sealing 
of  the  milk  for  transportation,  and  learns 
of  the  fast  trains  that  hurry  it  to  Boston 
in  the  cool  of  the  early  morning,  and  he 
realizes  with  new  satisfaction  that  it  is 
possible  to  receive  a  glass  of  milk  over 
the  counter  in  the  great  city,  or  have  a 
jar  left  at  his  house,  that  is  not  only  as 
good,  but  probably  a  great  deal  better 
than  he  ever  quaffed  as  a  barefooted 
bov  at  his  old  farm  home  among  the 
hills 

There  are  few  more  picturesque  inci- 
dents of  rural  life  than  these  fast  milk 
trains  carrying  the  milk  supply  from  the 
green  hills  one  hundred  miles  away,  and 
bringing  it  to  Greater  Boston  in  less  time 
than  the  old-time  producer  could 
carry  it  in  his  cart  from  a  very  few  miles 
out.  The  very  flavor  of  the  hills  and 
pastures,  woods  and  the  streams  of  the 
old  New  England  farms  seems  to  be  pre- 
served in  this  perfect  sanitary  milk,  and 
brought  to  the  doors  of  every  city  dweller. 
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The  Future  of  Our  Country 

By  THOMAS  W.  LAWSON 


THE  future  of  a  country  is  with  God 
and  the  people  of  that  country. 
To  America  God  has  been  kind, 
almost  over- indulgent.  The  people  of 
America,  grateful  for  God's  goodness, 
strove  to  do  their  share,  succeeded,  and 
the  result  is  the  present. 

For  the  student  of  to-day  to  diagnose 
the  people  who  won  for  us  the  vantage 
ground  from  which  Americans,  born  or 
brought  to  the  soil,  cock  their  bonnets  in 
the  presence  of  the  old  world  birth- 
chance  royalty  is  not  difficult.  It  is 
less  difficult  to  measure  up  their  descen- 
dants, who  daily  paw  the  dirt  to  deliver 
themselves  from  obscurity.  But  to  blue- 
print the  future  of  America  one  must 
know  not  only  the  people  of  now  and  the 
people  of  way  back  there,  but  he  must 
know  how  to  result  the  men  and  women 
constituents  of  human  chemistry;  an 
constituents  of  human  chemistry;  a 
brain-churning,  eye-stilting  task. 

As  no  student  of  American  affairs  will 
row  with  his  mate  over  the  facts  which 
gave  the  country  its  start,  and  as  they 
will  paint  the  essentials  of  the  present 
with  concurring  quills,  it  should  be 
only  back  checking  work  to  ascertain 
the  real  factors  in  developing  America 
from  its  cradle  days  to  the  maturity 
that  is  to-day  the  wonder  of  civilization. 
With  these  factors  handy  for  laboratory 
analysis,  and  with  the  ingredients 
correctly  proportioned,  one  should  be 
able  to  precipitate  a  reliable  map  of  the 
future. 

That  nothing  succeeds  like  success 
has  never  been  more  conspicuously 
illustrated  than  in  the  case  of  our  an- 
cestors and  the  country  which  they 
red-white-and-blued  into  the  map  of 
the  world.  Had  the  little  band  of  one 
hundred  and  one  English  groundlings, 
God  bless  'em,  who,  after  thirteen  years 
sojourn  in  Holland  for  their  health,  left 
Dutch  shores  in   the   year   1620,  in  the 


little  one  hundred  and  eighty  ton  ship 
bearing  the  now  immortalized  Mayflower 
on  stern  and  bow,  found  a  watery  grave 
on  their  way  over,  or  an  Indian  scalping- 
fest  reception  when  they  landed,  history 
would  have  dealt  with  them  in  a  half  a 
dozen  lines  beginning,  "A  scraggly  band 
of  long-haired,  feather-brained  non-de- 
scripts."  But  the  little  ship  was  as 
staunch  as  the  hearts  of  those  she  bore, 
for  she  sturdily  rode  the  ocean  to  her 
history  making  haven.  Surely  the  red 
men  at  their  landing  saw  the  warning 
of  the  Great  Father,  "  Harm  not,  for  they 
are  thy  brothers,"  shining  from  the  blue 
that  domed  the  "  stern  and  rockbound 
coast"[of  Cape  Cod,  for  it  is  Cape  Cod  lore 
that  the  Indian  chiefs  Samoset  and 
Massasoit  met  the  sturdy  little  band 
with  open  arms  and  "  We  greet  thee, 
great  Englishmen."  Nevertheless,  in 
diagnozing  the  marvelous  success  of 
the  early  settlers  it  is  well  that  we 
chart  tracers  of  the  future  keep  before 
us  that  all  history  shows  that  the  steps 
which  lead  to  fame  and  glory  bottom 
in  failure  and  hell  when  Dame  Fortune 
bananapeels  the  rubber  matting. 

It  is  meet  that  we  of  to-day,  who  love 
our  country  as  our  God,  should  worship 
Plymouth  Rock  and  consecrate  as  God's 
nobles  the  sturdy  band  of  adventurers 
who  used  it  as  a  wharf  for  the  gunny 
sacks  which  contained  their  linsey- 
woolsey  pajamas  and  cowhide  pumps. 
But  this  idolatry  should  not  cockeye 
us  to  the  isness  of  the  things  that  were. 
If  the  little  group  of  history  makers  who 
landed  at  Plymouth  Rock  on  Dec.  21. 
1620,  were  highway  hiking  to-day  the\ 
would  be  catalogued  as  cranks.  Their  sail- 
ing and  their  landing  would  be  recorded 
in  the  extra  afternoon  editions  in  a  few 
stickfuls  of  back  page  matter,  and  unless 
there  was  in  the  band  a  Marathon 
winner,  a  got-rich-quick  stock  market 
millionaire,  or  the  hero  of  a  sensational 
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divorce  court  soiree,  the  sailing  and 
landing  would  be  bluepenciled  from  the 
leading  dailies  after  one  printing. 

It  is  hard  to  put  it  thus,  but  the  pencil 
which  sketches  the  future  of  America 
must  be  like  the  modern  corporation, 
heartless  and  soulless  in  its  measurement 
cf  things  that  were  by  the  standard  of 
things  that  are,  so  it  must  be  set  down  the 
Mayflower's  passenger  list  was  made 
up  of  individuals  who  if  they  were  among 
us  to-day  would  be  found  haranguing 
Boston  Common  Sunday  afternoon  audi- 
iences  on  a  City  Hall  permit,  bearing  the 
warning  "  Take  heed  and  break  no  City 
ordinance,  for  the  police  have  their 
orders  and  they  are  aching  to  enforce 
them  and  don't  you  forget  it."  All  ages 
have  had  their  cranks,  men  with  hearts 
cf  women,  souls  of  fireworshippers  and 
consciences  of  martyrs,  and  in  all  ages 
cranks  have  remained  cranks  until  they 
capitalized  their  "  isms  "  and  corralled 
the  goods,  when,  to  the  astonishment 
of  history  dilletantes  it  would  be  found 
that  C-R-A-N-K-S  spelt  H-E-R-O-E-S, 
and  that  posterity  clamored  for  the  names 
of  the  individual  cranks  on  cigar  labels 
and  breakfast  food  wrappers. 

For  prying  open  the  door  to  Four- 
hundredville  the  Plymouth  Rock  branch 
of  a  family  tree  is  stronger  to-day  than 
a  crowbar  of  solid  gold,  and  as  potent  as 
a  rum-and-molasses  pedigree,  but  it  is 
no  libel  on  our  distinguished  ancestors 
to  set  down  that  the  appearance  of  any 
of  the  one  hundred  and  one  Plymouth 
Rockers  at  any  of  the  society  seances  of 
the  seventeenth  century  would  have  been 
valid  excuse  for  the  ringing  in  of  a  fire 
alarm  or  a  call  for  the  hurry  up  wagon. 
So  far  removed  were  these  robust  ances- 
tors of  ours  from  the  swelldom  of  their 
day  that  it  is  drawing  no  long  bow  to  say 
that  if  the  one  hundred  and  one  in  their 
shipping  syndicate  agreement  had  in- 
cluded amongst  their  assets  the  item 
"  Our  intellectual,  social,  and  business 
standing,"  they  would  never  have  raised 
the  cash  necessary  to  buy  sails  and  hal- 
yards for  the  Mayflower." 

So  socially  off  color  were  these  people 
whose  names  anthem  through  the 
Beacon  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  palaces 
of  to-day,  and  so  disturbing  of  tne  peace 


were  they  in  conservative  Britain  that 
the  stock  market  magnates  of  the 
period  used  the  departure  of  the  May- 
flower and  its  muckraking  passenger 
list  as  a  bull  point  and  celebrated  the 
weighing  of  the  good  ship's  anchor,  with 
a  sharp  rise  in  those  favorite  stocks  whose 
prosperity  depended  on  vested  rights  and 
insurance  against  preachings  agin'  es- 
tablished conditions. 

In  the  Mayflower  deal  there  were  two 
underlying  and  propelling  factors.  There 
always  have  been,  are,  and  always  will 
be,  two  underlying  and  propelling  factors 
in  all  world-turning-over  deals  —  prin- 
ciples and  dollars. 

This  little  band  of  English  freemen 
who  left  England  for  Holland  in  1607 
did  so,  first,  for  conscience'  sake.  They 
were  seceders  from  the  Established 
Church  and  for  their  secession  were 
given  the  choice  of  swallowing  their 
principles  and  bellying  to  the  bosses  of 
precedent  or  paying  the  price.  They 
paid  the  price  and  fled  into  exile.  Had 
these  people  been  of  the  ball-bearing- 
hinged-knee  class  their  offspring  might 
still  be  munching  their  juicy  beef  and 
"  suddzing  "  it  in  British  beer  on  the 
heaths  of  Nottingham;  the  red  men  of 
America  might  still  be  sun  dancing  on 
the  sands  of  Cape  Cod,  and  the  Halls  of 
Fame  now  crowded  with  the  dollarblits 
and  goldfellows  might  never  have  known 
that  inspiring  breed  of  moderns  whose 
birthmark  is  the  coupon-cutting-cal- 
loused thumb  and  bill-counting-numbed 
forefinger. 

Only  red-blooded,  steel-spined,  simple- 
conscienced,  stubborn-purposed,  one- 
idea  men  can  roll  the  biggest  rocks  from 
the  highways  of  progress,  and  huge  were 
the  boulders  which  blocked  the  little 
band  of  seventeenth  century  mapmakers 
from  their  goal  of  freedom  —  huge  they 
were  at  every  turn. 

One,  almost  insurmountable,  con- 
fronted them  at  their  very  start.  It  was 
impossible  for  them  to  raise  amongst 
themselves  the  necessary  capital  with 
which  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
venture  and  here  is  was  that  the  second 
underlying  factor  came  into  play  —  dol- 
lars. Curious  it  is  but  true  that  every 
real    doing   of   every   age,    depended    at 
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some  stage  of  its  incubating,  upon  the 
"  it's-a-bargain  "  of  the  money  lender. 
The  project  of  the  band  wayblazers  [of 
whom  I  write  was  no  exception.  For  the 
capital  with  which  to  make  their  try  for 
freedom  they  bound  themselves  to  the 
real  lords  of  every  age,  the  money  lenders 
to  pay  over  a  portion  of  the  profits  for 
seven  years.  Bitter  indeed  it  is  for  us 
their  descendants,  who  in  these  dollar 
days  give  no  second  thought,  or  serious 
first  one,  to  any  less  sum  than  a  million, 
we  who  create  in  an  hour,  birth  in  a  day, 
and  mature  in  a  week  deals  involving 
billions  —  to  set  down  that  our  ancestors, 
the  canonized  band  of  Plymouth  Rockers, 
after  returning  $2400  to  the  financiers 
who  syndicated  their  venture  were  com- 
pelled to  buy  out  their  old  country 
partners'  interests  in  the  discovering 
and  syndicating  of  America  for  $9000, 
payable  in  annual  instalments  of  $1000 
each.  Bitter  it  would  be  if  it  were  not 
that  through  these  tiny  portholes  we  of 
to-day  are  allowed  a  clearer  insight  into 
the  mental  and  moral  fibre  which  con- 
stituted those  who  made  possible  our 
present  greatness.  If  it  were  not  for 
these  petty  business  trades  and  dollar 
haggles  which  formed  such  an  important 
part  of  the  lives  of  these  people  we  might 
ditch  our  judgment  of  them  and  found 
our  futuring  of  America  on  the  false 
hypothesis  that  America  was  shaped 
into  existence  by  supermen,  instead  of  by 
creatures  like  ourselves,  plain,  ordinary, 
matter  of  fact  groundlings.  And  this 
indeed  would  be  a  fatal  error. 

To  know  how  dazzling  will  be  the  result 
of  chemical  combination  it  is  necessary 
to  know  what  chemicals  are  in  solution. 
To  know  the  future  potentialities  of  a 
billion  dollars,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
what  produced  the  billion,  and  to  know 
what  we  of  America  will  do  with  our 
present  capital  —  spiritual,  intellectual, 
social,  political,  and  industrial  —  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  genealogy  of  our 
present  holdings  of  the  same  attributes. 
If  our  America  of  to-day  had  been  de- 
signed, constructed  and  set  agoing  by 
Caesars  and  Alexanders  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  future  America  with  one  formula. 
If  it  is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  ordinary 
everyday  people,  we  must  use  another 


chart  on  our  voyage  into  over  there. 
Unquestionably,  our  ancestors,  the 
builders  of  the  mighty  structure  which 
dazzles  us  and  the  whole  of  civilization, 
were  in  every  sense,  social,  political  and 
financial,  groundlings.  In  every  sense 
but  in  the  image-of-their-God  sense  they 
were  groundlings.  When  they  started  on 
the  big  job  of  making  America,  their 
social,  political,  and  financial  "  standing  " 
to  saw  the  big  wood  of  the  world  was  nil, 
yet  history,  and  we  their  descendants  and 
our  country,  show  in  the  clearest  way 
possible  that  at  big  wood  sawing  our  an- 
cestors were  blue  ribbon  giants. 

Of  what  stuff  were  the  settlers  of  Amer- 
ica who  dared  undertake  the  task  of 
harnessing  the  all-round  biggest  and 
most  complex  domain  on  I  earth  and 
guiding  it  towards  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain of  human  success?  And  what  was 
the  fundamental  motive  power  which 
enabled  them  successfully  to  get  it  under 
way  and  then  leave  it  so  well  harnessed 
and  so-pull-together-tractable  that  their 
descendants  could  continue  on  the  box 
until  from  the  very  mountain  peak  of 
accomplishment  they  now  look  down 
on  the  whole  admiring  world  ? 

Let  us  see,  for  if  we  ascertain  what 
these  were,  we  will  find  whether  we,  their 
descendants,  are  still  possessed  of  these 
all-conquering  qualities  with  which  to 
maintain  the  commanding  position  we 
now  hold. 

Courage  we  know  our  forefathers  had, 
for  they  faced  the  wrath  of  the  lords  of 
fixed  conditions  of  their  day,  when  in 
their  old  home  they  halted  not  on  their 
march  to  religious  freedom  at  the  stern 
warning  "  Thus  far  and  no  farther." 

Courage  we  know  they  had  when  with- 
out flinching  they  sought  the  hardships 
and  privations  of  Dutch  exile,  and  again 
when  they  set  out  over  the  wide,  wide 
ocean  toward  the  soul-terrifying  mysteries 
of  an  unknown  world.  In  none  of  their 
battles  with  their  red  men  neighbors  did 
they  show  anything  that  resembled  the 
white  feather,  and  in  the  final  test  they 
dispelled  any  doubt  as  to  the  sort  of  cour- 
age they  possessed  when  they  faced  the 
horrors  of  war  with  a  mighty  fatherland. 
Our  forefather  had  courage  of  the  triple 
refined  sort. 
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That  their  mentalities  were  of  the  so-so 
calibre  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  until 
the  advent  of  Governor  Winthrop  in 
1630  the  No.  7  bonnets  then  in  vogue 
amongst  colonists  invariably  perched 
well  down  on  the  ears  of  their  wearers. 

Physically  they  were  sturdy,  betwixt  - 
and-between  typed  humans,  who  would 
never  have  been  flagged  by  the  Selector 
of  Candidates  for  Roman  or  Greek  gladia- 
toriums,  while  their  literature  —  hand 
bills,  church  and  tax  collection  procla- 
mations and  political  setforthings  — 
failed  to  uncover  any  of  those  subtle  man- 
moving  qualities  which  pointed  to  the 
presence  of  a  Xenophon,  a  Cicero,  or  a 
Chaucer. 

The  importation  schedules  for  the  first 
quarter  of  a  century  succeeding  the  land- 
ing effectually  dispose  of  any  hallucina- 
tions that  our  ancestors'  long  suit  might 
be  the  aesthetic,  for  amongst  the  beer  and 
rum,  Bibles,  tracts,  and  ready  letter 
writers,  cheese  presses,  bootjacks,  clay 
pipes  and  mouth  knives,  we  search  in 
vain  for  phonographs,  pianolas  or  folding 
beds,  silk  underwear,  sachet  powders, 
mirrors  or  tooth  brushes,  to  say  nothing  of 
automobiles,  airships  or  tooth  picks, 
while  the  arrival  of  the  only  bath  tub  in 
the  first  half  century  was  mentioned  only 
as  a  part  of  witchcraft  paraphernalia. 

It  is  in  the  less  material  departments  of 
life,  therefore,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
stuff  and  motive  power  which  made 
world-beaters  of  the  builders  of  America. 

That  an  all  conquering  motive  power 
was  there  is  proven  in  many  ways,  other 
than  by  the  fundamental  one  that  it  must 
have  been  there.  I  cite  the  following  as 
an  illustration  of  the  tremendous  accom- 
plishments of  these  republic  manufac- 
turers. Two  thousand  years  before  John 
Alden  gang-planked  the  Mayflower  to 
Plymouth  Rock  and  began  with  his  little 
band  of  one  hundred  partners  to  build 
America  with  no  capital  but  a  few  bor- 
rowed thousands,  China  was  so  firmly 
established  in  her  civilization  that  she 
was  able,  without  turning  a  hair  of  her 
celestial  queue,  to  employ  three  million 
men  for  ten  years  in  the  erection  of  a 
wall  fifteen  hundred  miles  long,  thirty 
to  forty  feet  high,  and  broad  enough  on 
top  to  enable  four  horses  to  be  driven 


abreast,  all  laid  solid  from  handmade 
bricks.  A  little  later  Rome's  greatness 
had  so  matured  that  Caesar  grew  bald 
pondering  a  new  way  to  add  to  the 
splendor  of  the  most  splendid  empire 
the  world  had  ever  known.  Yet,  with 
these  two  thousand  years'  start  of  the 
little  band  of  Anglo-Saxons  the  Chinese 
wall  was  a  ruin  and  the  nation  which 
built  it  the  scorn  of  civilization,  and  the 
Rome  of  Caesar  had  become  a  thing  of 
words  when  the  three  hundred  year  old 
creation  of  this  handful  of  ordinary 
mortals  had  grown  to  such  mag- 
nificence that  it  made  the  sun  of  all  other 
nations  blink. 

The  motive  power  of  our  forefathers 
was  simple  love  of  God  —  humanity, 
that  all-consuming  quality  which  is  the 
antithesis  of  love  of  self.  Yes,  that 
motive  power,  that  fundamental-under- 
lying-all motive  power  of  our  forefathers 
was  plain  simple  love  of  God  —  hu- 
manity. It  was  their  love  of  God  which 
made  them  forget  the  comforts  of  the 
home  they  left  behind,  made  them  blind 
to  the  ocean's  dangers  and  deaf  to  the 
savage  warwhoops  of  the  red  devils  of  their 
new  found  land.  It  was  their  love  of 
God  which  made  their  General  Court 
enact  laws  for  the  cutting  off  of  an  ear 
from  the  head  of  each  Quaker  caught 
preaching  his  own  religion,  one  for  the 
first  offence,  another  for  the  second,  and 
for  the  third  the  boring  of  the  offender's 
tongue  with  red  hot  irons.  It  was  their 
love  of  God  that  prompted  them  to  burn 
at  the  stake  the  unfortunate  females 
whom  their  Puritan  zeal  called  witches, 
and  it  was  the  same  love  of  God  which 
later  decided  them  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  English  monarch  —  love  of  God, 
love  of  humanity,  that  quality  furthest 
removed  from  love  of  themselves.  Their 
love  of  God  compelled  our  forefathers 
to  practise  what  appears  to  us  of  to-day  to 
have  been  atrocious  cruelty  and  unjust 
extremes.  But  it  was  their  love  of  God, 
their  duty  to  a  something  entirely  outside 
and  apart  from  themselves  which 
prompted  them  in  these  as  well  as  in 
their  nobler  actions. 

Every  line  of  all  the  early  laws,  every 
rule  laid  down  for  their  collective  and 
individual  regulation,  every  custom  prac- 
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tised  in  their  daily  spiritual,  intellectual, 
social,  and  industrial  life  teems  with 
]  Duty  to  Him  and  to  His  regardless  of  the 
misery  or  happiness  to  us."  And  later 
every  line  of  that  encyclopedia  of  human 
wisdom  and  foresight,  our  country's  Con- 
stitution, fairly  bubbles  with  "  We  of 
to-day  are  of  no  account  but  as  we  hew 
for  Him  and  His." 

Inexplicable  as  are  many  of  the  preach- 
ings and  practises  of  our  ancestors,  viewed 
with  the  eyes  of  men  and  women  who 
know  no  law  but  that  which  is  rooted  in 
personal  selfishness,  they  all  so  cry  out 
"  God  and  humanity  "  that  even  our 
luxury-dulled  ears  can  hear  though  our 
selfishness-sogged  senses  refuse  to  com- 
prehend. 

The  wealth-gorged,  luxury-sapped,  lust- 
marrowed  Romans  scarleted  their  vic- 
tories into  a  national  banner  obiterating 
I  Honor  and  state  "  with  "  Individual 
Pleasures,  unended  license,"  and  they 
sponged  from  the  map  of  the  world  the 
brilliant  insignia  put  there  by  their  ances- 
tors—  abstinence  and  subordination  of 
self  to  humanity.  The  reeking  with  power 
French  to-helled  everything  but  the 
gratification  of  their  pampered  and  de- 
bauched senses  and  between  the  rising 
and  setting  of  one  sun  they  topped  royal 
France  into  a  sea  of  human  blood.  Am- 
erica was  birthed  and  matured  to  its  il- 
lustrious greatness  of  to-day  because  our 
forefathers  subordinated  their  every  in- 
dividual passion  to  their  Duty  to  God  and 
humanity. 

The  history  of  early  America  is  the 
history  of  nature.  First  there  was  pov- 
erty, dependence,  simple  honesty,  indi- 
vidual abnegation,  and  contentment, 
soon  followed  by  comfort,  power,  pride, 
individual  indulgence,  and  unrest.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  poverty,  dependence, 
and  contentment  the  American  people 
had  time  and  desire  a-plenty  for  God  and 
His  commandments  and  they  raised  a 
race  of  mighty  and  goodly  people  who 
coveted  neither  their  neighbors'  wives  or 
chattels,  and  the  land  prospered.  The 
church  was  the  people's  haven  when 
haPPy>  and  the  fount  of  consolation  when 
miserable.  The  field  and  the  green 
things  of  nature  was  their  life  and  they 
were   proud    to   delve    into    God's    dirt. 


The  ballot-box  was  their  sanctuary 
and  their  cure-all,  and  their  homes 
were  their  theatres,  dance  halls,  and 
clubs.  The  trees,  the  flowers,  and  the 
blue  sky  were  the  national  art  gallery, 
the  bible  the  people's  library,  and  the 
church  organ  and  hallelujahing  their 
grand  opera.  Women  were  sacred  things 
from  heaven  and  children  "  all's  well  " 
messages  from  God,  and  the  men  of 
America's  earliest  days  never  mistook 
their  shoulder  blades  for  wings,  neither 
did  they  go  bareheaded  and  footed  in 
the  belief  that  they  were  possessed  of 
horns  and  hoofs.  The  "  In  God  We 
Trust  "  of  the  people's  coin  meant  more 
to  the  people  than  the  metal  in  which 
it  was  graven.  Dollars  they  looked  upon 
as  the  necessary  tools  of  existence  while 
great  wealth  was  to  them  a  blurred 
dream.  In  the  early  days  of  the  colon- 
ists the  voting  place  was  where  the  major- 
ity registered  their  will,  not  a  branding- 
pen  where  brass-plated  bosses  gilled 
birthrights  into  coin.  Taws  were  for  the 
greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber and  for  the  airbraking;  of  the  minor- 
ity who  would  shortcut  themselves  to  the 
ease  and  comfort  which  belonged  to  the 
many.  Taw  administrators  enforced  the 
laws  instead  of  interpreting  them.  Taxes 
were  the  public's  contribution  to  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  people's  govern- 
ment, not  for  the  enrichment  of  the  few 
and  the  oppression  of  many.  Society 
was  an  aggregation  of  all  that  was  best 
in  the  individual,  not  a  counterfeit  label 
of  worth  to  be  won  by  fawning  hypocrisy 
and  used  for  the  flaunting  of  wealth  and 
the  ribalding  of  virtue.  The  statesman 
was  a  man  of  intelligence  whose  title 
"  Honorable  "  was  never  mistaken  for  a 
cuspidor,  not  a  slot-machine  politician. 
A  judge  was  an  interpreter  of  the  laws 
and  a  dispenser  of  the  justice  they  guar- 
anteed, not  a  secret  agent  of  successful 
blacklegs  who  had  bagged  power  by 
putting  salt  on  the  law's  tail.  A  pros- 
perous business  man  was  one  who  had 
won  the  respect  and  goodwill  of  his  neigh- 
bors by  full  measure  and  fearless  but 
square-deal  barter,  not  by  cheating  the 
Government  and  bribing  the  courts  and 
law  makers  and  administrators.  A  self- 
made  rich  man  was  prima  facie  evidence 
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of  the  possession  of  exceptional  talent 
and  a  I've-done-things-for-my-neighbor 
diploma,  not  of  having  flim-flammed  the 
laws  and  knock-out-dropped  his  neigh- 
bors. A  bank  was  a  place  for  the  depos- 
iting of  the  people's  surplus  earnings  for 
safekeeping  and  the  loaning  of  them  to 
legitimate  borrowers  at  make-both-ends- 
meet  interest,  and  not  a  snide  device  by 
which  a  few  tricksters  received  the  com- 
munities' savings  and  used  them  to  op- 
press their  owners  and  pilfer  for  them- 
selves vast  fortunes.  Stocks  and  bonds 
were  titles  of  ownership  to  shares  of 
legitimate  enterprises  which  carried  with 
them  the  right  of  the  owners  to  regulate 
and  control  the  enterprise  they  repre- 
sented and  to  receive  all  the  earnings  from 
those  enterprises,  and  not  loaded  dice 
which  enabled  the  swindlers,  who  created 
them  to  use  the  enterprises  for  their 
own  enrichment  and  the  oppression 
and  robbery  of  those  who  owned  them, 
and  the  word  labor  meant  something- 
worthy  of  its  hire,  not  a  badge  of  obloquy 
and  slavery. 

In  the  early  days  people  were  divided  in- 
to two  great  classes,  the  good  and  the  bad, 
with  the  good  overwhelmingly  predom- 
inant.    The  good  class  was  subdivided 


into  gentlemen  and  gentlemen,  ani 
ladies  and  ladies,  while  the  bad  class  wai 
divided  into  outcasts  and  to-be-outcastq 
By  no  possibility  could  the  two  classe 
be  long  confounded,  and  neither  was  i 
possible  for  the  leaders  of  the  bad  clas 
to  push  aside  the  leaders  of  the  goon 
class  and  maintain  the  position  thei 
pushing  obtained  for  them  by  the  fre< 
use  of  money  or  the  power  money^hac 
secured  for  them. 

In  these  days  brains  outranked  money 
however  gotten,  and  sterling  virtue  out 
ranked  both  in  the  eyes  and  honor  oi 
the  people.  From  such  a  state  it  woulc 
have  been  strange  if  large  families  were 
not  the  rule,  strange  if  the  boys  were  not 
men  before  maturity  and  the  girls  modest 
wholesome  inspirations  to  great  things. 
From  such  conditions  it  would  have  been 
strange  if  there  had  not  come  sound, 
honest  customs,  ideal  laws  and  a  society 
in  which  men  could  carry  their  purses 
and  women  their  virtue  on  their  sleeves, 
and  strange  indeed  it  would  have  been 
if  out  of  these  conditions  the  men  and 
women  who  made  them  should  not  have 
sent  America  bowling  along  to  the  record 
success  now  with  us. 

(To  be  continued) 
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By  W.  LIVINGSTON  EARNED 

The  cool,  crisp  road  with  snow  piled  high,  the  music  of  the  bells, 

The  hurry  and  the  bustle  that  this  anxious  moment  tells, 

For,  in  another  hour  we  shall  all  climb  out,  and  see 

The  Home  Folks,  and  be  tasting  all  the  luxuries  that  be. 

It's  there  on  Christmas  morning  where  the  wind  blows  fresh  and  bold, 

And  the  firs  are  bowing  welcome  deep  beneath  the  snow  they  hold. 

That  big  tree  in  the  corner  with  its  wealth  of  golden  toys, 

The  low  boughs  and  the  garnished  for  the  eager  girls  and  boys; 

The  jam  and  cake  and  jelly  such  as  never  city  knows; 

The  climbing  into  bedsteads,  cluttered  up  with  "  snuggy  "  clothes. 

No  brick  and  stone  air-castle  ever  held  the  likes  o'  this, 

No  city,  brown  and  beaten,  knows  our  dear  Grandmother  kiss. 

Then,  when  the  night  comes  stealing,  and  the  embers  start  to  glow, 
When  fireplace  spooks  are  stirring,  and  the  diamond  sparks  they  show, 
We  pop  the  snow-white  kernels  and  we  hear  some  mystic  tale 
Of  the  Santa  Claus  who  visits  in  the  woodland  without  fail. 
And  the  warmth  is  so  confiding  and  the  shadow-lands  so  deep 
That  we  hug  some  little  dolly,  and  we  drowse  away  to  sleep. 


Mystery 


By  FRANK  H.  SWEET 


SOMETIMES  their  talk  is  of  how  the 
company's  goat  enticed  the  sheep 
into  the  cars  from  the  shipping  pens 
at  Comstock;  and  occasionally  they  men- 
tion the  time  Lige  Wimberly's  trained 
bear  helped  him  through  his  love  affair 
by  keeping  his  rival  all  night  in  a  tree, 
the  while  Lige  urged  his  suit;  but  the 
way  in  which  "  Honey  "  Rivers's  terrier 
crossed  Candler's  Ford  on  a  mission  of 
mercy  is  the  topic  whose  interest  never 
wanes. 

The  cream  of  the  community's  literary 
stock,  this  topic  is  freshest  in  the  minds 
of  the  Circle  B  outfit,  whom  it  most  con- 
cerned, though  there  is  scarcely  a  man  in 
leggings  from  El  Paso  to  San  Angelo  but 
can  tell  you  the  tale  with  fluency. 

Not  that  they  know  how  it  was  done, 
but  because  with  them,  as  with  all  men, 
few  themes  are  so  relished  as  a  mystery. 
The  terriei's  adventure  is  as  clear  as  the 
track  of  a  stampede  up  to  the  time  he 
reached  the  liver  and  aftei  setting  his 
woolly  legs  on  the  opposite  bank,  but 
how  he  got  over  the  intervening  sixty 
yards  is  the  puzzle  that  keeps  the  incident 
alive.  For  Candler's  Ford,  you  should 
know,  is  a  mighty  "  cut  "  through  the  Pe- 
cos, where  the  water,  though  raiely  higher 
than  your  stirrup,  is  yet  so  swift  that  a 
featherweight  like  the  terriei,  seeking 
to  stem  the  current,  would  be  swept  at 
once  below  the  road,  where  the  banks  are 
mountain  high  and  any  sort  of  landing 
were  a  miracle. 

Wherefore  arises  the  Query  of  Candler's 
Cut.  For  that  the  terrier  did  cross 
Candler's  is  admittedly  a  feature  in 
history,  notwithstanding  a  careful  in- 
terrogation of  the  neighborhood  revealed 
that  there  had  been  no  one  anywhere  near 
the  place  to  lend  him  a  helping  hand. 

The  following  memoranda,  recorded 
verbatim  in  the  gosling's  note  book,  will 
show  the  whereabouts  of  a  few  of  the 
community's     members    at     about     the 


time  the  terrier  was  accomplishing  his 
miraculous  journey: 

Judge  Eaton:  You  say  about  four  in 
the  afternoon?  Well,  I  wasn't  in  fifty 
mile  o'  Candler's.  I  was  over  to  Alpine, 
tendin'  co't. 

Red  Hovis:  Me  and  Mose  Collis  was 
a-ridin'  herd  for  ol'  man  Peterson,  on 
Broken  Arrer.  He  made  a  shipment  on 
the  tenth. 

Tony  Eckart:  I  was  over  to  Tobe 
Dixon's,  swappin'  a  saddle  for  Tobe's 
roan. 

Fiddling  Hairy:  Me  and  Pete  Con- 
choz  was  a-practisin'  "  Blue-e)^ed  Josie  " 
to  put  in  oui  rep'toire  for  the  Jedge's 
dance.  But  we  had  to  give  it  up.  Pete 
kin  ketch  a'  antelope  quicker'n  a  new 
tune. 

One  Time  Montana:  I  was  playin' 
poker  with  Clem  Hyde  at  the  Canteen. 
I  recollec'  'stinctly  Clem  makin'  me  lay 
a  queenful  on  jacks  —  somethin'  I'd 
ortn't  a'  done,  and  wouldn't  if  they 
hadn't  been  the  identical  pictures  I  held 
one  time  in  Montana. 

In  like  manner  did  all  the  men  who 
sometimes  rode  the  trail  taken  by  the 
terrier  assert  and  maintain  their  absence 
from  the  vicinity  of  Candler's  at  the  par- 
ticular time  involved.  The  gosling,  by 
way  of  rounding  out  the  record,  added 
his  own  statement,  thus: 

Honey  Rivers:  I  was  being  inter- 
viewed by  the  majah  and  Poker  Gabe  at 
Wizard  Rock,  they  having  detained  me 
with  a  view  to  negotiating  a  loan. 

The  gosling,  as  you  will  note,  being  a 
college- trimmed  youth,  is  better  at  lan- 
guage than  most  men  in  the  district,  and 
"  detained  "  is  his  polite  way  ot  ^aying 
"  held  up."  That  incident  —  happening 
as  it  did  prior  to  the  terrier's  exploit,  on 
which,  however,  it  has  a  vital  bearing, — 
it  is  becoming  to  relate  first.  How  the 
gosling  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  party 
suitable  for  detention  was  in  this  way: 
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Keeps,  the  railroad  agent,  wanted 
money.  Three  trainloads  of  the  Circle 
B's  choicest  beeves  had  he  billed  to 
Kansas  "  prepaid,"  without  so  much  as 
a  sight  of  the  freight  money;  this  be- 
cause of  a  sudden  rising  of  the  market, 
of  which  Bardwell,  the  foreman  whom 
he  loved,  desired  to  take  advantage;  but 
in  the  absence  of  his  employer,  Colonel 
Waskom,  the  foreman  was  short  of  funds. 

"  It  ain't  like  askin'  you  to  'wait 
returns,  Joe,"  Bardwell  had  mumbled 
craftily,  with  the  first  lot  of  sixteen  cars 
loaded  and  waiting  on  the  siding.  "  The 
colonel'll  be  home  afore  them  short-horns 
ever  hit  Kansas,  and  the  company  ain't 
checkin'  you  every  day,  you  know." 

To  which  potent  appeal  Mr.  Keeps  had 
yielded  —  "  Seein'  you're  loaded."  And 
when  two  days  afterwards  the  colonel 
arrived  from  a  "  deal  "  in  the  interior  it 
was  the  gosling  who  was  despatched  with 
the  freight  money,  over  three  thousand 
dollars  in  bills. 

Now,  to  ride  the  road  from  Circle  B 
to  Comstock  means  a  dozen  lonesome 
miles  through  the  hills,  and  the  passing 
of  but  two  cf  those  points  of  native  inter- 
est of  which  all  roads  of  whatsoever 
length  have  a  number  standing  out  like 
notches  on  a  stick.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
schoolhouse  retired  from  the  highway, 
and  sometimes  a  tree  on  which  the  light- 
ning has  laid  an  unfriendly  hand,  and 
again  it  may  be  merely  an  important 
forking  of  the  road.  In  the  case  of  the 
trail  from  Circle  B  to  the  railroad  these 
points  of  distinction  are  Candlei's  Ford, 
about  a  quarter  of  the  way,  and  Wizard 
Rock,  two  miles  farther  as  you  go  to 
town. 

This  wizard  rock,  a  huge,  grotesque 
boulder,  sits  in  a  sag  of  the  hillside,  with 
a  sharp  eye  on  the  trail;  and  there  is  no 
doubting  that  it  is  admirably  named, 
assuming  as  it  does  no  fewer  than  three 
different  shapes,  as  you  approach  and 
pas°  it.  The  innocent  traveler  first 
fairies  an  owl  of  surprising  proportions; 
but  a  closer  view  shows  that  what  he 
mistook  for  the  spherical  head  is  in  reality 
the  pommel  of  a  saddle ;  and  finally  as  he 
leaves  it  behind,  catching  it  at  a  new 
angle,  it  is  nothing  if  not  the  figure  of  a 
bear  on  its  hind  legs. 


Mr.  Honey  Rivers,  or  the  gosling,  a 
sobriquet  due  perhaps  less  to  that  seduc- 
tive guilelessness  which  pervade  J*  his 
speech  and  manner  than  to  a  surprising 
facility  for  keeping  his  colors  in  any  style 
of  argument  —  after  crossing  the  ford 
with  the  terrier  high  and  dry  under  his 
crooked  arm,  and  after  returning  that 
playful  animal  to  his  legs  on  the  opposite 
bank,  proceeded  toward  Comstock  at  a 
brisk  and  anxious  pace.  For  upon 
emerging  from  the  cut  and  glancing 
casually  at  the  sun,  it  had  become  ob- 
vious that  he  had  lost  more  minutes  — 
allowing  his  pony  to  "  nozzle  "  after 
drinking  his  fill,  and  occasionally  threat- 
ening to  duck  the  terrier  as  he  crossed  — 
then  was  commensurate  with  the  im- 
portance of  his  mission;  and  as  the 
trusted  bearer  of  over  three  thousand 
dollars  the  gosling  suffered  a  sudden 
twinge  of  conscience. 

Beyond  the  river,  the  curving  yellow 
road  lies  open  for  two  miles,  vanishing 
with  a  twist  round  the  hill  of  Wizard 
Rock;  and  the  cowboy,  trailing  his  eye 
across  the  plain,  smiled  in  whimsical 
recognition  at  the  owl. 

"  Hang  me  by  the  spurs,  Sinful,"  he 
observed  to  his  mount,  "  if  there  ain't 
a  patient  bird!  A  thousand  years,  I 
reckon,  he's  been  waitin'  there!  " 

Then  he  rode  blithely  into  disaster.  A 
less  confident  man  would  have  discerned 
from  the  furtive  lifting  of  Sinful's  left  ear, 
as  well  as  a  sudden  restlessness  on  the 
part  of  the  terrier's  bristles,  that  there 
were  signs  of  an  unusual  presence  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  wizard;  but  then 
the  gosling  was  always  less  famed  for 
caution  than  for  a  singular  capacity  to 
extricate  himself  from  those  very  diffi- 
culties in  which  his  unwariness  might 
leave  him  involved.  He  became  sud- 
denly aware  that  two  men  had  walked 
into  the  landscape  from  behind  the  wizard, 
that  a  pair  of  leveled  colts  were  frowning 
prominently  in  the  foreground,  also  that  a 
high,  squeaking  voice  was  addressing 
him: 

"  I  'low  you  know  what's  healthy, 
sonny!  " 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  majah,  an 
elderly,  seedy  man,  with  weak  blue  eyes 
and  yellow,  bestained    whiskers,  long]  a 
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familiar  figure  in  Comstock,  and  as  des- 
perate a  character,  perhaps,  as  ever 
operated  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  country. 
His  companion,  a  younger  and  better 
dressed  person,  was  a  man  of  similar 
attainments  and  equally  notorious. 

Both  men  had  stepped  fairly  into  the 
open,  and  before  the  majah's  remark 
was  concluded  were  swaggering  toward 
the  cowboy,  on  whom  they  craftily  kept 
their  weapons  trained.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  the  terrier,  all-observant, 
shot  like  a  rabbit  before  a  hound  over 
the  back  trail.  But  as  he  could  at  best 
get  no  farther  than  the  river,  there  was 
to  Honey  little  promise  of  succor  in  his 
action.  The  gosling,  as  he  halted,  burn- 
ing with  mortification,  could  only  raise 
his  hands  slowly  in  the  air. 

"  I  haven't  forgot  my  calisthenics, 
majah,"  he  said  acidly.  "I'm  scarcely 
fool  enough   to  draw." 

"  Spoke  like  a  Napoleon,  suh,"  said 
the  majah,  with  a  polite  flourish  of  his 
seedy  sleeve.  "  I  was  afeared,  too,  you 
mightn't  take  it  sensible.  Gabe  here 
'lowed  as  you  were  ap'  to  be  a  little 
headstrong  at  times." 

The  affable  serenity  of  the  old  scoundrel 
could  not  fail  to  touch  the  gosling's  sense 
of  humor. 

"  Not  when  the  odds  are  with  the 
enemy,  majah,"  he  replied,  pleasantly. 
"  Do  you  wish  me  to  '  produce,'  or  will 
you  help  yourselves ?  " 

"  Keep  your  hands  above  your  pock- 
ets, suh!  "  cried  the  majah  quickly,  his 
watery  eyes  taking  light.  "  My  friend 
here  will  do  the  honors." 

The  process  of  robbery  in  the  hands  of 
such  skilled  agents  was  a  speedy  and 
thorough  business.  A  few  deft  move- 
ments sufficed  to  relieve  the  cowboy  of 
both  his  sixshooter  and  the  funds  en- 
trusted him,  the  elder  ruffian,  pending  a 
subsequent  sharing  with  his  comrade, 
pocketing  the  entire  amount.  This  ac- 
complished, they  led  the  gosling  across 
the  plains  to  a  hollow  in  the  hills  perhaps 
a  mile  from  the  trail  where,  after  picket- 
ing his"  pony,  they  tied  him  to  his  saddle 
in  a, manner  more  secure  than  ever  a 
turkey  was  made  in  the  holidays. 

"  An  ungentlemanly  necessity,  suh," 
apologized   the  majah.     "  You  know  in 


matters  o'  this  sort,  specially  where  the 
subject  is  a  person  o'  some  repute,  we 
can't  afford  to  be  slovenly  as  to  details. 
We  figger  nach'ly  on  quittin'  this  section 
by  the  next  train,  and  to  prevent  any 
hitch  in  them  arrangements  it  is  essen- 
tial that  you  be  detained  here  a  spell.  A 
bit  lonesome  I'm  afeared  you'll  find  it, 
but  you'll  doubtless  appreciate  your 
position." 

He  tossed  the  gosling's  weapon  into  the 
bunch  grass,  personal  possessions  in  these 
negotiations  being  of  all  things  most  to 
be  avoided.  Then  over  the  prairie  with 
their  booty  they  disappeared  afoot  to- 
ward  Comstock. 

Now  observe  the  curious  trend  of 
events.  Everybody  knows  how  the  ter- 
rier, two  minutes  after  the  beginning  of 
the  transactions  by  the  wizard,  vanished 
in  the  cut  at  Candler's  and  standing  at 
the  water's  edge  —  told  by  his  tracks  — 
looked  yearningly  across  the  river.  But 
how  he  gained  the  opposite  bank,  with  no 
human  aid  at  hand,  is  still  a  theme  for 
speculation. 

Pink  Jerrold,  the  red-headed,  some- 
times called  the  badger,  mending  his 
Sunday  bridle  in  the  wagon  yard,  was 
the  only  man  in  sight  when  the  terrier 
reached  home  breathless.  But  Pink  was 
essentially  a  man  of  action.  It  hap- 
pened, therefore,  that  the  retiring  majah 
and  his  comrade  had  hardly  dipped 
beyond  the  gosling's  horizon  when  an 
anxious-eyed  horseman,  whose  pony  bore 
the  brand  of  a  B  in  a  circle,  spashed  over 
Candler's  and,  enveloped  in  a  thin  whirl 
of  dust,  came  galloping  up  the  trail.  He 
was  bent  forward  eagerly  in  the  saddle, 
and  that  he  was  a  resolute  and  forceful 
man  was  obvious  from  the  intent  manner 
in  which  he  scanned  all  quarters  of  the 
plain.  No  spectacle  of  interest  meeting 
his  vision,  his  lowering  glance  as  he  gal- 
loped swept  keenly  the  bordering  soil  of 
the  road. 

Presently  Pink  drew  rein  opposite  the 
wizard,  and  stooping  in  the  stirrups, 
studied  narrowly  the  hoof  prints  of  an 
animal  whose  brand  he  knew  to  be  a  B 
in  a  circle.  Then  at  once  he  was  riding  at 
high  speed  over  the  hill  to  his  left,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  was  beside  the_hapless 
gosling. 
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What  followed  then,  however, —  mere 
details  which  are  readily  anticipated, — ■ 
are  not  strong  factors  in  this  narrative. 
How  the  gosling  led  Pink  a  short  cut 
across  the  plain  to  Comstock,  where  they 
found  the  majah  and  his  consort  in  the 
canteen  awaiting  the  whistle  of  the  west 
bound  before  bidding  farewell  to  old 
faces;  how  the  majah  at  the  bar  was  in 
the  act  of  lifting  his  glass  when  he  felt  an 
obstacle  against  his  ear  and  heard  a  famil- 
iar voice  drawl,  "  I'll  trouble  you  to  re- 
turn that  loan  "  ;  how  the  shock  of  the 
voice  alone  was  enough  to  bring  him  to 
the  eve  of  a  collapse,  though  he  rallied 
and  would  have  made  a  fuss  had  not  the 
obstacles  pressed  harder  while  the  voice 
resumed,  "  I'm  apt  to  get  a  little  head- 
strong "  ;  how  the  majah  was  thus 
obliged  to  gracelessly  disgorge  his  booty; 
how  he  and  his  comrade  traveled  west  as 
they  had  designed,  but  not  in  a  Pullman, 
and  with  the  sheriff  from  Alpine  for  com- 
pany; and  how  Keeps,  the  agent,  was 
paid  in  full  by  the  gosling  —  all  these 
incidents  may  possess  a  certain  interest 
in  themselves,  but  they  in  no  way 
strengthen  the  vital  feature  of  this  tale, 
which  is  mystery. 

Not  until  Honey  and  the  badger  were 
riding  homeward  through  the  evening 
dusk  did  the  latter  yield  to  his  impulse 
to  touch  upon  the  question  which  for 
hours  had  harassed  his  mind.  Then  he 
led  up  to  it  with  caution. 

"  That's  a  right  capable  dawg  o'  yours, 
Honey." 

The  gosling  smiled  quizzically. 

"  Yep.  He  is  sl  little  mature  for  his 
age.     Notice  him  at  Candler's?  " 

Then  the  badger  hitched  his  shoulders 
and  looked  fearfully  about  through  the 
dusk,  in  the  manner  of  the  superstitious. 

"  It  wasn't  at  Candler's,  Honey,  that 
he  guv'  me  the  news.  He  was  home 
when  he  made  repo't." 

Whereupon  the  gosling  evinced  a  mild 
interest. 

"  At  home,  Pink?  " 

"  Ya-as,  Honey.  You've  never  noticed 
nothin'  strange  about  that  dawg,  hev' 
you?  I  mean  nothin'  speerit  or  spook- 
like. He's  jest  a  straight-out  human 
dawg,  ain't  he,  Honey?  " 

Now  wonderment  possessed  the  gosling. 


"  You're  talking  like  an  ostrich,  Pink. 
He  couldn't  have  swum  Candler's." 

They  were  riding  leisurely  over  the 
plain,  whose  great  reaching  wastes  un- 
folded to  the  twilight  their  innumerable 
charms.  A  jocular  moon  hung  smilingly 
in  the  sky  like  a  pumpkin,  and  draped  the 
clean  little  hills  with  white  witchery,  a 
prairie  dog  chorus  in  a  neighboring  vil- 
lage was  piping  a  serenade,  and  a  feeling 
of  ecstasy  and  song  was  upon  the  land. 
But  the  badger  was  depressed.  Again 
did  he  cautiously  survey  the  surrounding 
expanse  as  if  in  fear  of  an  uncanny  pres- 
ence, then  bending  upon  the  gosling, 
spoke  with  quaking  tongue: 

"  Honey,  it's  Gawd's  truth  I  was  in 
the  wagon-yard,  afixing  my  Sunday 
bridle,  when  he  come  hikin'  home!  " 

Then  another  mile  of  silence  in  which 
the  gosling,  now  moved  to  weigh  seri- 
ously his  friend's  remarks,  made  some 
rapid  calculations  in  time  and  distance. 
Eliminating  all  thought  of  the  terrier's 
ability  to  cross  Candler's  unaided,  it  was 
indisputable  that  he  had  received  as- 
sistance. 

But  for  a  passing  horseman  to  have 
given  him  a  lift  it  was  essential  that  such 
a  party  should  have  been  in  readiness 
at  the  exact  moment  the  terrier  vanished 
in  the  cut,  for  there  was  clearly  no  mar- 
ginal time.  Between  the  juncture  and 
the  instant  of  the  gosling's  release  every 
available  second  was  taken  up  by  the 
line  of  action  established  by  the  badger. 
But  from  the  circle  B  to  wizard  rock  the 
trail  is  without  a  fork  and,  save  Cand- 
ler's cut,  lies  largely  unbroken  to  the 
view;  so  that,  admitting  so  unlikely  a 
coincidence  as  possible,  it  was  the  wildest 
sort  of  fancy  to  suppose  that  such  a 
horseman  could  have  been  anywhere  on 
the  road  without  either  of  the  cowboys 
obtaining  a  glimpse  of  him. 

"  Pink,"  said  the  gosling  at  last,  "  I 
reckon  we  don't  know  that  terrier.  He 
must  have  swum  it!  " 

But  here  the  badger  went  literally  into 
the  air,  rising  in  the  stirrups  like  a  buz- 
zard on  the  eve  of  flight  and  flinging  his 
arms  in  vast  expostulation. 

"  Sufferin'  lizards,  Honey!  If  you 
can't  unhitch  yourse'f  from  that  idee 
right    off!     He    might  —  I    ain't    savin' 
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he  couldn't  —  but  I'm  a  son  of  a  gun  if  he 
could  swim  it  without  wettin'  a  hair!  " 

Thus  was  the  gosling  most  effectually 
squelched.  And  that  is  why,  when 
Honey  and  the  badger  reached  home 
that  evening,  an  air  of  solemnity  and 
thought  seemed  to  envelop  them  like 
a  cloud. 

To  the  colonel,  of  course,  the  gosling 
first  proceeded,  and  standing  before  him 
on  one  leg,  ruefully  fumbled  his  hat. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  report  that  I  was  robbed, 
sir."  And  he  told  of  the  interview  at  the 
wizard. 

Then  did  the  colonel  pass  the  neatest 
compliment  of  his  life,  for  he  said  with 
gesture  of  fatigue: 

"  Of  course  you  paid  Keeps?  " 

"  Of  course,  sir,"  said  Honey,  smiling, 
as  he  handed  over  the  agent's  receipt. 

Then  the  gosling  withdrew  to  the  yards 
where  in  the  moonlight  by  the  bunk- 
house,  to  a  circle  cf  cigarettes,  he  found 
the  badger  already  dilating  upon  the 
mystery.  It  was  the  first  of  many  coun- 
cils in  which  Bard  well,  the  foreman,  and 
Clumsy  Mack  and  Fiddling  Harry  and 
One  Time  Montana  and  all  the  wise  men 
of  Circle  B  took  a  hand.  And  while  they 
debated  and  theorized  and  explained, 
and  did  it  over  with  fresh  vigor  and 
force,  then  had  Honey  and  the  badger 
tell  it  again  while  they  checked  off  the 
points  —  the  terrier  rubbed  their  various 
legs  and  spoke  eloquently  of  the  things 
he  knew  but  could  not  tell. 

'  You  see  it  was  this  way,"  said  Pink, 
for  the  twentieth  time.  "  Honey  here 
knows  as  I  was  sittin'  right  thar  on  that 
wagon  tongue  when  him  and  the  terrier 
hits  the  trail.  Well,  maybe  it  was  ha'f  a 
hour  afte  ,  and  me  still  asittin'  thar 
afixin'  my  Sunday  bridle,  when  the  ter- 
rier here  comes  asteerin'  up  the  road  like 
a  dozen  wild  cats  was  aswinging  to  his 
tail,  and  I  sees  right  off  as  he  was  skeer'd 
clean  out'n  his  hair.  Then  I  done  some 
tall  and  heavy  thinkin.'  Honey,  says  I, 
ain't  in  the  habit  o'  fallin'  from  a  hawss 
knowin'ly,  nor  is  Sinful  the  sort  o'  bronc' 
as  stumbles  on  a  clean  trail.  Thev've 
got  a  pile  o'  money,  as  to  which  somebody 
may  have  been  posted,  and  they're  jest 
about  passin'  the  wizard.  It's  a  holdup. 
But   thar,  of  a  sudden,  I  was  stumped. 


The  terirer  here,  all  the  time  I  was  fig- 
gerin',  was  akickin'  up  and  whinin'  most 
dismal,  and  jumpin'  ag'in  me  and  pawin* 
my  laigs.  And  feelin'  o'  him  keerful,  it 
struck  me  all  over  and  at  once  as  no  dawg 
could  swim  the  Pecos  without  techin' 
water!  It  had  happened  then  in  the  cut, 
this  side,  which  was  too  close  for  any 
holdup.  Anyhow,  regardless,  I  lit  into 
the  '  shack  '  here,  grabs  the  handiest  gun, 
and  in  three  twists  was  saddled  up  and 
hittin'  the  road  swift.  But  reachin' 
Candler's,  gen'l'men,  I'm  a  smoked 
tarant'ler  if  thar  was  hide  or  hoof  o'  the 
goslin'  in  sight,  the  only  livin'  insect  bein' 
the  old  steer,  Pilot,  standin'  to  his  knees 
in  the  water,  and  he  was  that  sleepy  and 
lazy-like  that  I  know'd  right  off  nothin' 
had  been  stirrin'  round  him." 

"  Gen'l'men,"  pursued  the  badger, 
"  you  kin  can  me  if  I  wasn't  stuck. 
Honey,  then,  had  left  the  terrier  know- 
in'ly, though  in  that  case  it  was  funny 
he  hadn't  made  him  stay  home  in  the 
first  place.  Ag'in,  if  he  had  set  him 
across,  seein'  he  hadn't  teched  water,  who 
had  set  him  back?  As  that  question  riz 
up  and  faced  me  I  concludes  at  once  I 
was  on  a  fool's  trail  and  turns,  but  thar 
was  the  terrier  in  the  road.  And  seein' 
me  doublin',  maybe  he  didn't  raise  a  fuss! 
He  was  wors'n  forty  greasers  on  a  pay 
day.  Whinin'  and  howlin'  most  fearful, 
he  hung  to  my  stirrups,  and  twenty 
times  I  reckon  he  jumped  even  with  my 
pockets,  and  runnin'  to  the  water,  looked 
across  and  sung  so  long  and  lonesome- 
like  as  to  give  me  the  quivers.  I  know'd 
purty  quick  then  as  it  wasn't  any  fool's 
trail,  and  buttin'  across  I  lit  up  the  road 
hot-foot,  and  shore  enough  by  the  wizard 
was  the  whole  business  in  a  mess  o' 
tracks.  Honey  I  found  about  a  mile  from 
the  road,  all  trundled  to  his  hawss  and 
acussin'  away  sorter  quietlike."  The 
badger  hugged  himself  in  glee. 

"  Bust  my  guns  if  he  wasn't  a  show!  " 
Then,  after  a  pause,  "  Of  course  we  got 
'em  —  poker  gabe  and  the  majah  —  in 
the  canteen.  One  Time  has  told  that 
seein'  he  got  home  ahead  of  us.  But 
that  ain't  the  point!"  The  badger 
fanned  the  air  at  the  end .  ' '  The  question 
is,  how  did  that  dawg  cross  Candler's?  I 

Followed  a  chorus  of  "  Betcher  spurs!  I 
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f  That  is  the  point;  "  then  a  silence  in 
which  each  man,  in  the  moonlight,  sur- 
veyed the  others.  And  in  their  gaze  was 
something  of  a  threat,  a  sort  of  dogged 
challenge,  as  each  felt  himself  accused 
by  his  fellows.  Then  every  man  present 
of  whom  there  was  a  doubt  swore  simul- 
taneously and  upon  his  honor  that  he  had 
no  hand  in  transporting  the  terrier  over 
Candler's,  in  fact,  had  not  been  within 
six  miles  of  the  ford  at  the  time  in  ques- 
tion. Then  a  pair  of  them  waited  hope- 
fully upon  the  colonel  and  returned 
despondent,  that  gentleman  having  re- 
mained at  home  the  whole  of  the  after- 
noon. 

Followed  naturally  anothei  silence,  "in 
which  still  lingered  a  glimmer  of  defiance. 
Since  none  of  them  had  connived  or 
assisted  in  the  ferrying  of  the  terrier, 
dared  any  one  suggest  how  he  had  got 
over?  At  last  a  voice  ventured  cau- 
tiously, 

"  He  couldn't  hev  jumped,  could  he?  " 
The  badger  snorted   while   he   struck 
his  leg. 

"  You've  hit  it!  "  he  cried  with  gusto. 
I  Who'd  a  thought?  It's  a  good  sixty 
yards,  but  the  terrier's  real  springy  in  the 
laigs.  'Course  he  jumped  it.  Say,  that 
dawg's  got  frawg  blood,  I  bet!  " 

There  was  the  noise  of  a  snicker  travel- 
ing in  a  circle,  and  the  cautious  voice 
subsided. 

Afterward  their  remarks  were  chiefly 
of  a  humorous  trend. 

"  Must  hev  crossed  in  a  parachute!  " 
"  Kr  on  a  broom,  like  mother  geese!  " 
"  Say,  a  bloomin'  fairy  must  hev 
growed  him  wings.  They  frequent  do 
sech  on  the  spear  o'  the  moment!  " 
Then  a  slow,  thoughtful  voice  began  : 

"  One  time  in  Montana " 

"  Oh,  hesh!  This  is  Texas!  " 
Nine  of  the  wise  men  finally  agreed 
that  the  tenth  had  been  drunk  when  he 
felt  the  terrier's  hair,  it  being  clear  that 
nothing  save  the  agency  of  his  own  legs 
had  got  the  dog  over  Candler's.  But 
when  the  next  day  they  took  the  terrier 
to  the  ford,  and  dropping  him  amid 
stream  at  a  rope's  end  watched  his  hope- 
less battle  with  the  current,  the  badger 


was  exonerated  and  they  returned  a 
wondering,  baffled  lot. 

And  from  there  the  story  spread. 

The  current  and  absorbing  gossip  of 
Comstock  the  next  day,  it  had  reached 
Eagle  Platte,  and  the  Allobar  Country 
by  the  Sunday  following,  thence  to  the 
mother  mountains,  until  within  a  month 
it  had  traveled  the  length  and  breadth 
of  cattle  land.  The  barbers  of  El  Pado 
are  telling  it  to-day,  the  matadores  of 
Las  Vegas  are  merry  with  it  across  their 
cigarettes,  and  "  What  is  your  theory?  " 
is  the  question  best  known  from  San 
Antonio  to  Peco,  from  the  Staken  Plains 
to  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  drummers  constantly  ran  against 
it.  For  months  afterwards,  swinging 
unguardedly  from  the  cars,  they  found 
the  time  between  tiains  profitless,  and 
there  are  still  a  few  towns  which  they 
shun  as  having  but  one  kind  of  talk. 

And  the  tenier  is  happy  because  he 
knows  that,  though  a  dog  of  common 
birth,  he  is  beloved  by  many,  and  that 
for  fame  he  can  give  the  laugh  to  the 
bloodedest  blood  that  ever  took  a  ribbon 
in  Madison  Square. 

Now,  the  gosling  has  a  theory  which  he 
dare  not  divulge  in  the  community  lest 
he  be  treated  to  jeers  and  the  offensive 
beating  of  cans.  But  one  day  I  caught 
him  off  the  home  range;  and  recalling 
that  I  was  not  a  native  and  under 
promise  to  restrict  speech  in  certain 
territory,  he  first  assured  himself  that  I 
knew  the  pilot,  the  drowsy  old  steer 
pensioned  by  age,  whose  business  is  to 
hang  around  Candler's  and  assist  in  cross- 
ing the  "  marketers  "  by  showing  the 
backward  ones  how  to  take  the  water; 
then  the  gosling  gave  me  this: 

"  You  remember  how  the  badger  saw  the 
pilot  at  Candler's,  standin'  sleepy-eyed 
in  the  edge  of  the  water.  Well,  I  saw 
him,  too,  but  on  the  other  — the  west  side, 
so  he  must  have  forded  over  before  the 
badger  came  along,  and  it  was  in  those 
moments  that  the  terrier  was  in  the  cut. 
Now,  it  being  shown  beyond  a  doubt 
that  no  other  means  were  at  hand,  he 
must  have  crossed  on  the  pilots  back!" 

As  to  that,  I  leave  you  to  guess. 


Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot,  United  States  Forester 
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INTRODUCTION: 

THE  FOREST  SITUATION  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

By  HON.  GIFFORD  PINCHOT,  United  States  Forester  and  Chairman  of 
the  National  Conservation  Committee 

rHE  pressing  need  of  forest  conservation  in  New  England  has  been  abundantly 
shown  by  the  New  England  men  of  influence  who  have  familiarized  themselves 
with  the  facts.  Dwindling  supplies,  especially  of  the  highest  grades  of  wood; 
the  powerful  and  beneficent  influence  of  the  forest  cover  on  streams  crucially  important 
for  power  and  municipal  water  supply;  the  great  value,  in  dollars  and  cents,  of  the  moun- 
tains as  health  resorts;  the  stanch  local  patriotism  which  sets  a  value  above  price  upon 
the  typical  New  England  landscape;  and  the  well-known  public  spirit  of  the  New  England 
people  in  all  activities  looking  to  the  common  good;  all  these  constitute  a  most  conclusive 
argument. 

Two  events  of  the  present  year  have  increased  the  demand  for  prompt  action,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  helped  to  deepen  the  conviction  that  forest  conservation  in  general 
is  sound  business  policy:  The  conservation  conference  and  the  forest  fires. 

The  conference  of  the  governors  of  the  states  and  territories  at  the  White  House,  in  May, 
led  to  the  adoption  by  the  governors  of  a  very  remarkable  declaration  of  principles.  This 
declaration  will  in  all  probability  be  regarded  by  those  who  come  after  us  as  a  state  paper 
not  unworthy  to  rank  with  the  first  declaration,  which  prepared  the  way  for  our  political 
independence;  for  the  governors'  exhortation,  "  Let  us  conserve  the  foundations  of  our 
prosperity,"  is  vital  to  our  continued  economic  independence. 

The  resources  of  the  earth  are  the  basis  of  our  national  wealth.  By  means  of  them  alone, 
in  material  things,  comes  leadership  among  the  nations.  The  conservation  movement, 
now  fully  under  way,  embraces  the  forest  movement  as  one  of  its  sources  and  great  divisions. 
Thus  the  cause  of  forest  conservation  throughout  the  country  has  won  a  powerful  ally  and 
a  more  effective  support  for  the  work  that  lies  just  before  us. 

The  second  event  is  the  calamity  from  forest  fires  during  the  past  few  months.  All 
over  the  land  the  destruction  of  property  and  the  cruel  deaths  of  women  and  children  have 
startled  public  attention,  and  thrown  into  sharp  relief  our  unpardonable  indifference  to 
forest  protection.  These  fires  would  almost  be  worth  their  terrible  cost  if  they  should  stir 
us  to  prompt  action  in  defence  of  our  neglected  forests.  There  are  a  few  parts  of  the  country 
where  such  action  is  more  urgently  demanded  than  it  is  in  New  England. 
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Governor  Curtis  Guild,  jr.,  of  Massachusetts 


TOO    LATE? 


By  GOV.   CURTIS  GUILD,   JR.,  of  Massachusetts 


NO  modern  rifles !  A  Massachusetts 
regiment  of  volunteers,  proud 
that  again,  as  at  Lexington  and 
Baltimore,  ours  are  the  first  State  troops 
to  die  in  a  National  cause,  pops  away  with 
black  powder  and  obsolete  rifles  at  a 
Spanish  enemy  armed  with  smokeless 
powder  and  Mauser  rifles.  They  die 
with  gasping  sobs,  but  the  enemy  is  be- 
yond the  reach  of  their  useless  rifles. 
Congress  for  years  has  refused  the  appro- 
priation needed  for  the  proper  equipment 
of  the  National  Guard,  and  an  infatuated 
speaker  has  prevented  action  on  an 
emergency  bill  for  arms  and  ammunition 
until  it  is  too  late. 

Not  on  the  hands  of  a  president  who  has 
done  his  best,  nor  on  those  of  a  secretary 
of  war  who,  finally,  by  pledging  his  own 
private  fortune,  gets  the  needed  guns 
and  cartridges  —  too  late  —  but  on  the 
hands  of  Congress,  and  of  the  speaker  who 
lets  his  jealousy  of  the  president  stifle 
his  patriotism,  is  the  blood  of  those 
dead  volunteers  who  died,  helpless,  for 
their  country. 


No  rain!  New  England  roads  are 
choked  with  dust.  New  England  har- 
bors are  filled,  not  with  fog,  but  with  the 
acrid  smoke  ofjforest  fires.  New  England 
rivers  shrunk  to  small  threads  of  water 
leave  beds  of  sewage  and  the  spawn  of  all 
diseases  on  their  banks.  Year  after 
year  Congress  and  the  speaker  have  been 
forewarned  of  what  might  come.  Year 
after  year  the  National  government  has 
turned  a  deaf  ear.  Millions  for  the  run- 
ways of  the  irrigation  streams  for  the 
West.  Not  a  cent  for  forest  reserves  at 
the  head  of  New  England  rivers  to  save 
the  water  supply  and  water  power  of  New 
England.  And  if  the  mills  stop  and  the 
cattle  sicken  and  the  children  die  the 
guilt  shall  again  be  at  the  door,  not  of  the 
President,  who  has  done  his  best,  not  at 


the  door  of  the  national  forester,  who  has 
given  all  his  energy  to  prevent  it,  but  at 
the  door  of — Finish  the  parallel  as 
you  like. 

The  awful  drought  of  New  England 
with  its  attendant  evils  emphasizes  anew 
the  need  of  national  action.  If  the 
Yellowstone  Park  can  be  created  for  the 
West,  why  not  a  White  Hills  forest  re- 
serve for  the  East?  In  this  movement 
for  New  England,  Massachusetts  is 
pleading  not  directly  for  her  own  but 
for  the  general  good. 

The  Bay  State  is  asking  nothing  from 
Washington.  She  is,  however,  doing 
already  what  can  be  done  by  local  action 
to  promote  reforestration  and  to  check 
alike  freshet  and  drought,  the  inevitable 
water  conditions  of  a  treeless  land. 

State  forestry  is  but  five  years  old  in 
Massachusetts,  but  it  is  already  a  healthy 
plant,  and  bearing  not  merely  bud  and 
blossom,  but  fruit.  Exclusive  of  the  new 
State  reservation  at  Mount  Everett, 
there  are  already  under  the  control  of 
various  State  commissions  21,382  acres  of 
forest  reserve.  This  area  is  being  con- 
stantly increased.  Under  the  stimulating 
influence  of  the  energetic  State  forester, 
Professor  Frank  W.  Rane,  all  available 
waste  land  directly  or  indirectly  under 
State  control  is  being  assailed  by  the 
tree  planters. 

More  than  this,  here  and  there  enter- 
prising cities  and  towns  are  applying  to 
the  Commonwealth  for  instruction  and 
help,  and  waste  land  under  local  control 
is  being  replanted,  not  largely  as  yet, 
but  still  enough  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
municipal  forest  is  in  Massachusetts 
already  an  accomplished  fact. 

New  laws  recommended  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  passed  by  the  Legislature  have 
encouraged  forest  growing  by  individuals. 
A  new  law  of  this  year  provides  for  the 
purchase  of  waste  land  by  the  Common- 
wealth to  be  planted  by  the  state  forester. 
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At    the 

end    of 

ten  years 

all    such 

land  may 

berepur-      , 

chased      » -/ 

by    the      M  '; 

original     Wfe--- 

owner  at  /-;.,-■" 

a  price      ^  /wtS  •'  ,    . 

covering 

the     original      price 

paid, interest  at  four 

per   cent,     and     the 

bare     cost      of      the 

trees. 

Instruction  in 
tree     planting      and 
the      collection       of 
white   pine    seed     is 
furnished      free      to 
the    people    by   the      *8$%m 
State        forester. 
School  books   and   manuals 
trees  and  forestry  prepared 
der     the     same     authority 
sold  at  cost  and,  by  the  way,  are 
circulating  by  the  thousand  far 
beyond  our  borders. 

At  its  agricultural  college,  at 
Amherst,  the  Commonwealth 
maintains  tree  nurseries.  The 
two  pictures  opposite  show 
respectively  a  bed  of  white  pine 
seedlings  at  the  end  of  the  first  season  and 
a  bed  of  white  asY  The  pines  need  artificial 
shelter  during  their  early  life.  The  ash  does 
without  it. 

Every  town  and  city  in  Massachusetts, 
by  the  new  law  of  1907,  has  now  a  forest 
warden  who  is  in  charge,  under  the  State 
forester,  of  all  measures  for  the  pre- 
vention of  tree  destruction,  whether  by  in- 
sects or  forest  fires.  Two  posters,  the  first 
printed  in  black  on  cloth   to   be  nailed   to 


on 
un- 
are 


trees,  the  second  printed  in  scarlet  and  black 
on  paper,  posted  in  shops,  railroad  stations, 
and  on  billboards,  give  some  idea  of  their 
work. 

The  opportunity  is  enormous.  The 
merest  beginning  has  been  made.  There 
are  in  Massachusetts  some  three  million 
acres  available  for  tree  growing,  largely 
barren  and  useless. 

The  picture  at  the  top  of  this  page  re- 
presents one  of  the  rare  spots  in 
Massachusetts  where  the  trees 
are  too  thick  and  need  cutting 
for  healthy  growth. 

Below  is  a  similar  spot   once 
equally  rich  in  forest  but  striped 
by   the  tree  murderers.     Notice 
the   "slashings"  or  small,  worth- 
less leafy  branches  left  to  dry  on 
the  ground,  and  neither  burned 
nor  removed.      These  slashings^ 
dry  as  tinder,  infinitely  more  in- 
flammable, of  course, 
than  growing  under- 
brush,   are    a  fertile 
source  of  forest  fires. 

The    next    picture 
shows  the  destiny  of 
a  piece  of  New  Eng- 
land forest  land   (not 
i  n       Massachusetts) 
that  should  cut  eighty 
thousand   board   feet 
to  the   acre.     It  met 
the  fate  of 
the  land  in 
the  picture 
above 
years  ago, 


and  re- 
mains a 
useless, 
wasteful, 
hideous 
blot. 
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WHITE  PINK  FOREST   THTRTY-FIVE    YEARS  OLD 

Even  unscientific  planting  of  such  a 
plain  with  white  pine  under  only  average 
conditions  has  resulted  as  above  in 
Bridgewater  at  the  end  of  thirty-five 
years. 

Finally  the  first  a  modern  forest  farm 
(of  the  rapid-growing  and  valuable  chest- 
nut) shows  that  a  grove  grown  and 
preserved  for  commercial  and  material 
profit  may  yet  be  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a 
joy  forever. 

That  such  groves  may  grow  and  spread 
j  all  over  New  England  is  one  object  of  thc 
iirst  united  action  of  the  governors   of 
New  England. 


FOREST  FIRE 
LAWS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 


POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  FOREST 
WARDENS 


FINE  FOR  DISTURBING  NOTICES 


FINES  FOR  SETTING   FIRES 
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Even  unscientific  planting  may  be  successful 
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Governor  Charles  M.  Floyd,  of  New  Hampshire 
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It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known,  I 
think,  that  New  Hampshire  was  the 
first-state  in  the  Union  to  manifest  by 
legal  enactment  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  forestry.  In  July,  1881,  her 
legislature  passed  a  law  establishing  a 
forestry  commission  upon  which  some  of 
the  best  citizens  of  the  state  were  ap- 
pointed. Several  months  later  in  the 
same  year  the  first  national  forestry 
conference  was  held  at  Cincinnati. 

But  while  it  is  to  the  credit  of  New 
Hampshire  that  she  was  thus  prompt  to 
see  the  importance  of  this  subject,  this 
very  fact  leaves  us  less  room  for  pride  in 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  her  on 
this  line  in  the  almost  thirty  years  that 
have  intervened. 

Good  men  have  served  New  Hampshire 
in  those  years,  and  are  now  serving  her  as 
forestry  commissioners.  They  have  done 
the  best  they  could  on  the  general  line 
of  an  education  of  public  sentiment,  and 
on  that  line  they  have  not  been  un- 
successful. Some  of  the  largest  forest- 
consuming  industries  in  the  state  now 
manage  woodlands  of  their  own  owner- 
ship according  to  the  most  scientific 
plans  that  modern  forestry  can  furnish. 

Many  individual  owners  of  estates 
which  are  largely  woodland  have  adopted 
the  same  policy.  In  fact  a  majority  of 
forest  owners  have  been  made  to  see  that 
their  own  interests,  as  well  as  the  common 
weal,  are  best  served  by  following  the 
well-established  principles  of  judicious 
forest  planting,  preservation,. and  cutting. 

It  has  proved  good  business  judgment, 
also,  for  the  owners  of  some  of  our  large 
summer  resort  hotels  to  purchase  forest 
lands  adjoining  or  near  their  own  hold- 
ings, thus  preserving  some  of  those  scenic 
beauties  which  are  supposed  to  constitute 
the  chief  stock  in  trade  of  these  hotels. 

Instances  are  not  wanting  of  individual 
summer  residents  who  have  made  similar 
purchases  for  an  aesthetic  purpose,  and 
now  find  themselves  well  repaid  finan- 
cially as  well.  A  few  pieces  of  forest 
cover  of  especial  beauty  have  been  pur- 
chased   by    public-spirited    friends,    and 


deeded  to  the  state  for  its  perpetual  care 
under  a  law  of  1893. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of 
what  New  Hampshire  has  done  and  has 
failed  to  do  in  the  matter  of  forestry 
legislation,  and  it  sums  up  like  this: 
That  which  New  Hampshire  could  do 
without  making  heavy  drafts  on  her 
state  treasury  she  has  done.  She  has  not 
made  any  large  appropriations  for  for- 
estry work,  and  save  in  one  instance 
she  has  not  been  asked  to  do  so. 

No  such  carefully  prepared  plan  for 
the  creation  of  state  forest  reserves  by 
purchase  has  been  submitted  to  the 
legislature  as  that  in  the  matter  of 
"  good  roads,"  which  now  sees  $150,000 
a  year  spent  by  the  state  in  aiding  cities 
and  towns  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  principal  highways. 

When  such  a  plan  for  forestry  work  is 
forthcoming  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
legislature  to  which  it  is  submitted  will 
adopt  it,  especially  if  it  co-operates  with, 
and  has  behind  it  the  sanction  and  power 
of  a  national  and  a  New  England  move- 
ment. 

New  Hampshire  is  not  a  large  state  or  a 
rich  one.  Her  people  are  conservative 
and  cautious,  "  canny,"  as  the  Scotch 
say.  But  in  their  appropriations  from 
the  state  treasury  they  are  fully  as  ad- 
vanced in  ideas  as  their  wealthier  neigh- 
bors, and  quite  as  generous  in  proportion 
to  their  resources. 

The  criminals,  the  insane,  the  feeble- 
minded, the  tuberculous  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  enlightened  aid  in  the  shape  of 
modern  institutions  for  their  care  and 
cure.  The  progress  in  making  good  roads 
has  been  mentioned.  As  much  might  be 
said  for  the  work  of  the  state  on  the  lines 
of  public  health,  public  schools,  fish  and 
game  protection,  insect  pest  destruction, 
and  so  one. 

She  will  do  as  much  for  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  the  forest  cover,  once 
she  sees  her  way  clear,  and  the  ex- 
pressed aid  and  interest  of  New  England 
and  the  nation  will  go  far  towards 
showirg  her  the  way. 


Governor  James  Higgins,  oe  Rhode  Island 


A  SYMPOSIUM  ON  FORESTRY 
FORESTRY  IN  RHODE  ISLAND 

GOV.  JAMES  H.   HIGGINS,  of  Rhode  Island 
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I  take  pleasure  in  voicing  the  intense 
interest  which  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  have  in  everything  tending  to 
conserve  the  natural  resources  of  New 
England  and  the  nation.  Although  our 
state  does  not,  in  territory,  offer  as  great 
possibilities,  perhaps,  as  some  other 
states,  there  are,  nevertheless,  oppor- 
tunities for  great  development  within 
our  borders.  Along  the  Western  part 
of  Rhode  Island  is  a  strip  of  territory 
some  thirty  miles  long  by  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  wide,  many  parts  of  which 
can  be  utilized  in  the  interests  of  modern 
forestry.  Many  of  the  extensive  and 
abandoned  farms  now  returning  nothing 
whatever  in  the  line  of  products  to  either 
state  or  individual,  could,  by  scientific 
treatment  and  at  small  expense,  be  made 
into  splendid  reserves  and  become  a 
source  of  profit  and  pleasure  to  our  entire 
community. 


Rhode  Island  is  proud  to  join  hands 
with  the  other  New  England  states  in 
their  efforts  to  conserve  the  natural  re- 
sources, as  well  as  to  promote  uniformity 
of  action  and  legislation  along  the  lines 
wherein  our  states  have  a  common  in- 
terest. The  good  roads  question  has 
long  been  agitated  in  our  state,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years  immense  strides 
have  been  made  in  that  direction.  Our 
roads  now  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  other  states.  I  believe  I  do  not  mis- 
take the  temper  or  the  disposition  of  our 
people  when  I  say  that  they  are  deter- 
mined that  they  shall  be  kept  to  a  high 
standard  and  new  ones  rapidly  developed. 

In  the  matter  of  shell  fisheries  also, 
Rhode  Island  is  very  much  interested  and 
our  sister  states  of  New  England  can  at 
all  times  count  upon  our  hearty  co- 
operation. 


THE  MAINE  SITUATION 


By  GOV.  WM.  T.  COBB,  of  Maine 


In  Maine's  forests  lies  the  great  natural 
wealth  of  the  Pine  Tree  State.  Noted 
many  years  ago  for  the  virgin  pine, 
which  gave  the  state  its  name,  it  has  lost 
none  of  its  fame  as  a  timber-producing 
state,  furnishing  as  it  does  immense 
quantities  of  spruce  and  other  woods 
which  enter  into  pulp,  paper,  and  lumber, 
to  be  distributed  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

In  none  of  the  New  England  states  does 
the  question  of  cultivation  of  the  forests 
assume  greater  importance  than  in 
Maine.  Most  of  the  difficulties  that  have 
confronted  the  situation  heretofore,  such 
as  wasteful  cutting  and  disregard  for 
future  growth,  are  being  overcome,  but 
the  one  menace  and  the  greatest  of  all 
dangers,  forest  fires,  is  still  present. 

Much    along    the    line    of    protection 


against  fire  has  already  been  done  in 
Maine  and  the  state  probably  has  one  of 
the  best  laws  for  fighting  fires  in  the  unin- 
corporated townships  of  any  of  the  New 
England  states.  The  good  progress  that 
has  been  made  I  believe  will  be  con- 
tinued and  will  witness  more  improve- 
ment in  the  law  with  a  larger  fund  with 
which  to  work. 

Maine  thus  far  has  placed  only  the  care 
of  forest  fires  in  unincorporated  town- 
ships in  the  care  of  the  State  Forestry 
Department,  but  it  is  hoped,  through 
some  legislative  action,  the  incorporated 
towns  may  be  included  in  the  state's 
supervision. 

Some  states  are  devoting  considerable 
attention  to  tree  planting,  but  in  Maine 
where  the  soil  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the    growth    of    the    various    species    of 


Governor  Wm.  T.  Cobb,  op  Maine 
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conifers,  little  along  this  line  has  been 
done.  Not  because  it  is  not  a  practical 
method  for  the  majority  of  states,  but  in 
Maine  it  is  hardly  needed.  One  of  our 
ordinary  mowing  fields  left  alone  for  a 
few  years  will  spring  up  to  a  growth  of  a 
variety  of  trees,  beneath  which  is  usually 
the  foundation  for  a  forest  of  timber. 

Such  reforestation  may  be  a  slow 
process,  but  in  the  end  the  natural  growth 
would  probably  reach  a  commercial  size 
earlier  than  the  planted  forest.  Again 
the  cost  of  planting  is  from  eight  to  ten 
dollars  per  acre,  and  at  that  price  some 
of  Maine's  best  timber  tracts  can  be  pur- 
chased already  for  the  axe,  and  there  are 


few  who  care  to  plant  trees  whe  then 
matured  growth  stands  ready  for  them 
at  the  same  price. 

With  reforestation  and  protection  in 
view,  care  should  be  taken  in  this  as  well 
as  other  New  England  states  to  leave  an 
occasional  seed  tree  scattered  here  and 
there  on  any  tract  that  has  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  operator  for  cutting. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  by  practicing 
economy  in  cutting  and  protecting  what 
we  already  have  against  fire,  that  the 
forests  of  Maine  will  not  last  for  many 
years,  although  the  pessimistic  view  taken 
by  some  differs  from  the  facts  as  they 
really  are. 
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A   Remnant  Worth   Preserving 


Hon.  Fletcher  D.  Proctor,  of  Vermont 


DEFERRED  FORESTRY 
FROM  THE  VERMONT  STANDPOINT 

By  EX.-GOVERNOR  FLETCHER  D.   PROCTOR,  of  Vermont 
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Approximately  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
area  of  our  state  is  forest  or  wild  land, 
and  this  vast  area  ought  to  be  made 
more  productive  and  of  greater  value 
to  its  owners  and  the  people.  Large 
tracts  of  former  pastures  or  even  tilled 
fields  are  now  gradually  being  reclaimed 
by  nature  and  are  growing  up  to  young 
trees.  While  this  has  been  a  source  of 
regret  and  apprehension  in  the  past,  and 
has  led  to  much  discussion  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  our  so-called  aban- 
doned farms,  we  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  it  may  all  be  turned  to  a  source  of 
profit  to  the  owners  and  to  the  state. 
If  this  land  were  reclaimed  and  brought 
back  to  a  state  of  cultivation  it  could  not 
compete  agriculturally  with  the  vast 
areas  of  more  productive  agricultural 
land. 

Besides  the  question  of  making  the 
land  of  greater  value  to  the  owners, 
there  is  also  involved  the  preservation  of 
our  water  supplies.  If  we  neglect  our 
forest  and  cut  them  without  judgment 
our  water  powers  will  be  seriously  im- 
paired, not  only  the  larger  ones  so 
necessary  at  manufacturing  centers,  but 
also  the  great  number  of  small  powers 
scattered  throughout  the  state,  which 
are  or  ought  to  be  of  great  value  to  their 
respective  communities.  If  we  strip 
our  hills  and  mountain  sides  and  do  not 
take  proper  care  to  replace  their  forest 
growth  the  danger  of  floods  in  the  spring- 
time will  be  greatly  increased,  causing 
damage  to  small  mill  properties  and 
seriously  destroying  bridges  and  injuring 
highways.  In  the  end  the  domestic 
water  supplies  of  our  villages  and  cities 
are  also  quite  sure  to  be  seriously  af- 
fected. 

Thus  both  directly  and  indirectly 
droper  forest  encouragement  and  man- 
agement is  necessary  to  the  best  interests 
of  all  the  people  of  the  state.  It  is  no 
longer  a  theory  or  simply  an  aesthetic 
question,  but  a  very  practical  one. 
Vermont  has  already  begun  to  recognize 
her  duty  in  this  regard.  In  1904  the 
legislature   provided    that   the   governor 


should  designate  one  of  the  members  of 
the  board  of  agriculture  to  act  as  a 
forestry  commissioner  and  that  the  first 
selectman  of  each  town  should  take 
measures  to  control  and  extinguish  forest 
fires.  It  also  exempted  from  taxation 
for  ten  years  uncultivated  lands  planted 
with  timber  or  forest  trees  under  certain 
conditions.  The  Legislature  of  1906 
appropriated  $500  annually  for  five  years 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  nursery 
for  the  propagation  of  forest  seedlings  of 
useful  varieties  at  the  Vermont  agri- 
cultural experiment  station.  The  com- 
mission on  taxation  in  their  report 
recommend  changes  in  the  taxation  of 
timber  lands  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging their  cultivation  and  preser- 
vation. 

All  this  has  been  in  the  right  direction, 
but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  Vermont 
should  have  a  distinct  forest  policy  of  her 
own.  That  this  may  be  successfully 
inaugurated  and  carried  on  we  should 
have  a  state  forester  educated  and  trained 
along  the  most  advanced  and  approved 
lines,  who  shall  give  his  entire  time  to 
the  study  of  forest  conditions  as  they 
exist  in  Vermont,  with  a  view  to  their 
practical  and  permanent  improvement. 
This  policy  has  been  adopted  by  many 
of  the  states,  and  it  is  most  successfully 
pursued  by  the  national  government  in 
the  territories  and  national  preserves 
under  its  jurisdiction.  Such  a  forester 
should  carry  on  a  publicity  and  educa- 
tional work,  freely  advise  with  individual 
owners,  supervise  our  forest  fire  laws, 
which  ought  to  be  strengthened  and  made 
more  efficient,  eventually  take  charge 
of  the  state  nurseries  for  forest  seedlings, 
and  in  a  general  way  formulate  and  con- 
duct a  policy  so  vital  to  the  true  pros- 
perity of  the  state.  While  this  will  en- 
tail some  expense,  I  believe  the  state  can 
undertake  no  work  nor  assume  any 
equivalent  expense  that  would  yield 
to  her  people  greater  returns  than  an 
advanced  forestry  policy  wisely  and 
progressively  conducted . 
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Portrait  of  Mrs.  Eunice  Fitch,  by  Copley 


Notable  Paintings  from  Old  Salem 

By  J.  RICHARDS  DEXTER 

From  Photographs  by  Frank  Cousins 


AMONG  the  riches  time  has  gathered 
beneath  the  broad  roofs  of  old 
Salem  (which  includes  the  present 
town  of  Marblehead)  are  many  paintings 
of  inestimable  value  to  all  lovers  of  the 
fine  arts. 

Mr.  Cousins's  photographs  of  those  here 
represented  are  particularly  notable  both 
on  account  of  their  intrinsic  excellence 
and  because  of  the  inaccessibility  of  some 
of  them  to  later  photographers. 

Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  widely 
known  painting,  "Yankee  Doodle,"  by 
A.  M.  Willard,  all  photographing  of  which 


is  now  prohibited  by  the  town  authorities 
of  Marblehead.  The  reproductions  com- 
monly circulated  are  particularly  un- 
fortunate in  that  they  cut  off  the  lower 
figure,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
composition.  Like  other  widely  popular 
paintings,  this  one  has  suffered  other 
forms  of  kindly  intentioned  vandalism 
at  the  hands  of  advertisers  and  print 
publishers. 

The  original  picture  was  painted  for 
exhibition  at  the  Centennial  Exposition 
at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  The  artist, 
A.  M.  Willard,  was  a  resident  of  Cleveland, 
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Witchcraft  Trial  of  Geo.  Jacobs,  by  Mattison 
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Yankee:  Doodle;,"  by  Wil,l,ard 
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Ohio.  The  painting  was  purchased  by 
Gen.  John  Devereux,  of  Marblehead,  and 
by  him  presented  to  the  town  "In  mem- 
ory of  the  brave  men  of  Marblehead  who 
have  died  in  battle  on  land  and  sea  for 
their  country,"  as  the  deed  of  gift  recites. 

The  three  principal  figures  are  portraits, 
the  drummer  boy  being  that  of  General 
Devereux's  own  son,  the  central  figure 
is  of  the  artist's  father,  at  that  time  a 
Methodist  clergyman,  in  Cleveland,  and 
the  player  of  the  fife,  another  citizen  of 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Hugh  Boyes. 

The  painting,  a  few  years  ago,  began 
to  show  alarming  signs  of  decay,  and  was 
carefully  retouched  by  a  prominent 
Boston  artist  as  a  work  of  love  and  patri- 
otism. Indeed  it  has  from  the  beginning 
been  regarded  as  a  national  possession, 
a  monument  in  which  the  whole  people 
take  pride. 

Another  historical  painting  of  great 
interest  is  the  "Trial  of  Geo.  Jacobs  fot 
Witchcraft,"  painted  by  Mattison,  and 
now  the  property  of  the  Essex  Institute 
of  Salem,  having  been  presented  to  that 
society  by  Messrs.  Ripley  and  Charles 
Ropes. 

Jacobs,  the  victim,  was  an  aged  man, 
with  long,  flowing  locks  and  so  feeble  that 


he  used  two  canes  in  walking  abroad. 
These  canes  are  preserved,  and  rest 
against  the  frame  of  the  picture.  They 
are  perhaps  the  most  if  not  the  only 
authentic  "witch's  staff"  in  existence. 
The  old  Jacobs  house  is  still  standing, 
being  located  at  the  foot  of  Gardner  Hill, 
on  the  road  from  Salem  to  Danvers. 

The  painting  is  said  by  archeologists 
to  be  the  most  accurate  representation 
of  such  a  scene  ever  produced.  It  is  very 
spirited  in  conception  and  execution, 
showing  the  old  man  pleading  for  his  life, 
while  his  accusers,  with  the  utmost  vehe- 
mence, are  doing  what  they  can  to  convict 
him.  The  trial  took  place  in  1692,  and 
after  the  victim's  execution  his  grandsons 
stole  the  body,  throwing  it  across  the 
back  of  a  horse  and  carrying  it  home  for 
burial. 

Prominently  located  as  it  is,  the  picture 
stands  as  a  perpetual  warning  against 
the  excesses  of  bigotry  and  intolerance. 

Another  Essex  Institute  picture  of 
great  value  is  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Eunice 
(Brown)  Fitch,  wife  of  Timothy  Fitch,  of 
Boston,  merchant.  The  portrait  is  by 
John  Singleton  Copley.  The  painting 
was  bequeathed  to  the  Essex  Institute 
by  Miss  C.  R.  Derby,  of  Salem. 
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"On  the  Grand  Banks,"  by  Norton 
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This  portrait  was  painted  during 
Copley's  residence  in  Salem  where  he 
came  to  live  in  1767,  residing  in  what  is 
known  as  the  "Ruck  House,"  at  No.  8 
Mill  Street.  It  is  in  his  best  mood, 
tender  and  spiritual,  and  is  an  invaluable 
addition  to  New  England's  artistic 
possessions. 

"Crossing  the  Grand  Banks,"  by  the 
celebrated  marine  artist,  Norton:  This 
beautiful  painting  was  presented  to  the 
town  of  Marblehead  in  1880  by  Hon. 
James  J.  H.  Gregory. 

The  year  1846  marks  a  memorable 
period  of  disaster  in  the  history  of  Marble- 
head  shipping.  The  terrible  gale  of 
September  19  of  that  year  was  one  of 
the  fiercest  ever  known  on  the  Grand 
Banks  of  Newfoundland.  It  destroyed 
ten  vessels  of  the  Marblehead  fleet  with 
their  crews.  This  calamity  left  forty- 
three  widows  and  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  fatherless  children,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  death  blow  to  the  fishing 
industry  of  the  town. 

The  painting  is  thus  in  a  double  sense 
a  memorial  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 


Marblehead.  It  shows  vividly  the  dan- 
gers incurred  by  the  hardy  seaman  who 
ventures  on  the  Grand  Banks. 

The  lift  of  the  sea,  the  rising  fog,  the 
keen  outlook,  and  the  general  air  of  ap- 
prehension are  finely  depicted.  There 
is  also  a  splendid  breeziness  suggested  by 
the  bellowing  canvas  and  the  leaning 
masts  of  the  vessel,  which  carries  the  ob- 
server to  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  sea. 

All  of  these  paintings  are  so  distinc- 
tively of  New  England  life  and  so  full  of 
New  England  spirit  that  they  may  be 
and  undoubtedly  will  be  by  future  gen- 
erations regarded  as  the  beginnings  of  an 
indigenous  art.  Just  as  truly  as  the  great 
masterpieces  of  the  Italian  artists  are 
representative  of  the  national  life  of 
Italy  and  of  the  spirit  of  their  time,  are 
these  four  paintings  which  we  have  se- 
lected typical  of  New  England  patri- 
otism, religious  feeling,  and  hardihood. 
We  cannot  too  highly  prize  them  or  take 
too  careful  steps  for  their  preservation. 
Their  meaning  to  future  generations,  let 
it  be  remembered,  will  be  still  greater 
than  to  our  own. 


TO    MY   MOTHER 

By  CROSBY  B.  SPINNEY 

When  crimson  wavelets  sink  to  rest  — 
Hushed  by  the  song  of  pine  and  fir, 

Alone  I   watch  the  cloud-wrapped  West 
And  drowsy  memories  wake  and  stir. 

As  nightly  tide  of  blackest  cloud 
Rolls  o'er   the   mirrored   sky   below, 

Veiling  in  darkness,  as  a  shroud, 
The  dying  day,  then  there  will  glow 

A  hope  in  far-off  western  skies, 

Mere  strips  of  silvery  stream,  that  She 

Who  saw  my  Sun  and  Youth  arise 

May  watch  its  course  —  if  true  it  be. 


The  New  Education 


By  ELBERT  HUBBARD 


IF  there  only  were  a  science  of  educa- 
tion we  would  run  the  boys  through 
the  mill,  and  the  trick  would  be  done. 
If  education  were  a  science  we  could  take 
so  much  boy  and  so  much  curriculum, 
and  produce  without  fail  so  much 
truth  and  competence.  Alas  for  our 
theories!  Very  many  of  the  strong  men 
in  all  of  our  great  cities  —  the  men  at 
the  heads  of  factories  and  banks  and 
great  industries  —  were  boys  who  never 
had  the  advantages  of  college  training. 
Not  alone  is  this  true  of  the  so-called 
"  practical  men,"  but  many  of  the  fore- 
most names  in  literature,  science,  and 
art  are  those  of  men  who  never  had  any 
"  advantages."  It  is  equally  true  that 
a  great  number  of  college  graduates  have 
gone  to  the  front.  A  college  degree  is  no 
adequate  certificate  of  competence. 

And  just  so  long  as  some  men  who  are 
not  college  bred  take  first  places  on  the 
roster  of  fame,  and  some  men  who  are 
college  bred  sink  out  of  sight,  most 
thinking  men  will  admit  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  science  of  education. 

And  of  the  college  men  who  succeed, 
who  shall  say  whether  they  succeeded 
by  and  through  the  help  the  college  gave, 
or  in  spite  of  it? 

Yet  many  men  who  win  often  wail, 
"  If  I  had  had  the  advantages  of  college 
training!  "  If  so,  it  might  have  ironed 
all  the  individuality  out  of  them.  And 
yet  I  would  have  every  man  have  a 
college  education,  in  order  that  he  might 
see  how  little  the  thing  is  really  worth. 
And  I  would  have  every  man  rich,  that 
he  might  know  the  worthlessness  of 
riches. 

To  take  a  young  man  from  work,  say, 
at  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  keep  him 
from  useful  labor,  in  the  name  of  educa- 
tion, for  four  years,  will  some  day  be  re- 
garded as  a  most  absurd  proposition. 
It  is  the  most  gigantic  illusion  of  the  age. 
Set  in  motion  by  priests  and  preachers, 
the  idea  was  that  the  young  person  should 


be  drilled  and  versed  in  "  sacred  " 
themes.  Hence  the  dead  languages  and 
the  fixed  thought  that  education  should 
be  esoteric.  The  only  persons  at  first 
receiving  education  were  the  ones  in- 
tended for  the  church.  This  separation 
from  the  practical  world  for  a  number  of 
years,  where  work  of  no  practical  value 
was  done,  and  the  whole  attention  fixed 
on  the  abstract  themes  and  theories, 
often  tended  to  cripple  the  man,  so  that 
he  could  never  go  back  to  the  world  of 
work  and  usefulness.  He  was  no  longer 
a  producer,  and  had  to  be  supported  by 
tithes  and  taxes. 

And,  of  course,  as  he  did  not  intend  to 
go  back  to  the  world  of  work  and  useful- 
ness, it  really  didn't  make  any  difference 
if  he  did  sink  into  a  pupa-like  condition 
of  nullity. 

If  you  wish  to  get  a  glimpse  of  pitiable 
helplessness  in  a  man,  search  out  an  un- 
frocked priest.  Do  you  wonder  that 
preachers  uphold  the  creed?  It  is  a 
death  clutch. 

The  priestly  method  of  education,  of 
trust  and  reverence,  and  of  repression  — 
pouring  ideas  in  from  the  outside,  still 
obtains  in  most  of  the  large  colleges. 
The  pupil  is  not  taught  to  think  for  him- 
self or  express  himself.  The  system  of 
recitations,  where  the  lecture  plan  is  in 
vogue,  is  such,  that  nearly  every  youth 
who  stands  on  his  feet  to  recite  is  nearly 
paralyzed  with  fright  —  his  teeth  chatter 
and  his  knees  knock  together.  All  that 
fine  spontaneity  which  one  sees  in  a  well- 
regulated  kindergarten  is  noticeable  by 
its  absence. 

In  the  smaller  colleges,  especially  in  the 
West,  many  instances  are  found  of  stu- 
dents working  their  way  through  school. 
My  experience  has  led  me  to  believe  that 
such  students  stand  a  very  much  better 
chance  in  the  world's  race  than  those 
who  are  made  exempt  from  practical 
affairs  by  having  everything  provided. 
The  responsibility  of  caring  for  himself 
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is  a  necessary  factor  in  man's  evolution, 
that  must  not  be  too  long  delayed. 

And  the  point  of  this  preachment  lies 
here :  that  to  make  a  young  man  exempt 
from  the  practical  world,  from  seventeen 
to  twenty-one,  is  to  run  the  risk  of  ruining 
him  for  life.  Possibly  you  have  taken 
opportunity  from  him,  and  turned  him 
into  a  memonic  machine. 

There  are  people  who  are  always  talk- 
ing about  preparing  for  life,  and  prepar- 
ing for  eternity  and  preparing  to  meet 
God.  We  are  living  in  eternity  now  as 
much  as  ever  we  shall,  and  the  only  way 
to  meet  God  is  to  have  His  spirit  in  our 
hearts.  God  is  not  away  off  there:  He 
is  here,  and  every  day  is  Judgment  Day, 

A  school  should  not  be  a  preparation 
for  life  —  a  school  should  be  life. 


There  will  never  be  a  science  of  ped- 
agogy so  long  as  you  take  the  pupil  from 
his  work  in  order  to  educate  him.  Isola- 
tion from  the  world  in  order  to  prepare 
for  the  world's  work  is  a  mistaken  policy. 
You  might  as  well  take  a  boy  out  of  a 
blacksmith  shop  in  order  to  teach  him 
blacksmithing.  From  the  age  of  fourteen 
and  upward  the  pupil  should  feel  that  he 
is  doing  something  useful,  not  merely 
killing  time.  And  so  his  work  and  his 
instruction  ought  to  go  right  along  hand 
in  hand.  And  this  sort  of  education  is 
given  out,  in  degree,  in  Purdue  University, 
in  the  Schools  of  Technology,  the  various 
Agricultural  Colleges,  the  Ferris  Insti- 
tute, by  that  great  man,  Booker  T. 
Washington,  and  by  various  other  ex- 
cellent men  and  women  scattered  here 
and  there. 

Yet  we  will  not  approximate  the  per- 
fect college  until  we  have  an  institution 
where  any  boy  can  go  and  earn  his  own 
livelihood,  and  where  he  will  not  be 
humiliated  by  the  operation.  Then  stu- 
dents will  be  paid  for  their  work,  and  in 
turn  they  will  pay  for  certain  advantages, 
and  thus  the  idea  of  mutuality,  recipro- 
city, and  economy  of  time  and  money  will 
be  fostered  and  encouraged. 

But  a  little  while  ago,  and  men  were 
educated  only  that  they  might  belong 
to  one  of  the  three  so-called   "  learned 


professions."  But  we  discovered  yester- 
day that  the  "  learned  professions  "  are 
a  good  deal  of  a  humbug  —  a  truth  that 
the  best  members  of  the  professions  are 
now  quite  willing  to  admit. 

The  best  lesson  in  life  is  the  lesson  of 
Self- Reliance,  and  the  college  that  in- 
culates  this  best  will  approach  the  Ideal. 


There  is  no  more  preposterous  admoni- 
tion than  that  which  has  been  dinged 
into  the  ears  of  innocence  for  centuries, 
"  Children  should  be  seen  and  not  heard." 

The  healthy,  active  child  is  full  of  im- 
pressions, and  that  he  should  express 
himself  is  just  as  natural  as  for  a  bird  to 
sing.  It  is  nature's  way  of  giving  growth 
—  no  one  knows  a  thing  for  sure  until  he 
tells  it  to  some  one  else. 

We  deepen  impressions  by  recounting 
them. 

Last  summer  on  a  horseback  ride  of  a 
hundred  miles  or  so,  I  came  to  an  out  of 
the  way  "  Deestrick  School,"  just  such  a 
one  as  you  see  every  three  miles  all  over 
New  York  State.  This  particular  school- 
house  would  not  have  attracted  my  at- 
tention, especially  had  I  not  noticed 
that  nearly  half  the  school  lot  was  taken 
up  with  a  garden  and  flower  beds.  No 
house  was  near,  and  it  was  apparent  that 
this  garden  was  the  work  of  the  teacher 
and  scholars. 

Straightway  I  dismounted,  tied  my 
horse  and  walked  into  the  schoolhouse. 

The  teacher  was  a  man  of  middle  age  — 
a  hunchback,  and  one  of  the  rarest, 
gentlest  spirits  I  ever  met.  Have  you 
ever  noticed  what  an  alert,  receptive,  and 
beautiful  soul  is  often  housed  in  a  mis- 
shapen body?  This  man  was  modest 
and  shy  as  a  woman,  and  when  I  spoke  of 
the  flower  beds,  he  half  apologized  for 
them,  and  tried  to  change  the  subject. 

When,  after  a  few  moments,  he  realized 
that  my  interest  in  his  garden  was  some- 
thing deeper  than  mere  curiosity,  he 
offered  to  go  out  with  me  and  show  me 
what  had  been  done.  So  we  walked  out, 
and  out,  too,  behind  us  trooped  the  school 
of  just  fifteen  scholars. 

"  In  winter  we  have  sixty  or  more 
pupils,  but  you  see  the  school  is  small 
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now.  I  thought  I  would  try  the  plan  of 
teaching  out  of  doors  half  the  time,  and 
to  keep  the  girls  and  boys  busy  I  just  let 
each  scholar  have  a  flower  bed.  Some 
wanted  to  raise  vegetables,  and,  of  course, 
I  let  them  plant  any  seed  they  wished. 
The  older  children,  girls  and  boys,  help 
the  younger  ones  —  it  is  lots  of  fun. 
When  the  weather  is  fine  we  are  out  here 
a  good  deal,  just  working  and  talking." 

And  that  is  the  way  this  man  taught  — 
letting  the  children  do  things  and  talk. 
He  explained  to  me  that  he  was  not  an 
"  educated  man,"  and  as  I  contradicted 
him  my  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Not  edu- 
cated? I  wonder  how  many  of  us  who 
call  ourselves  educated  have  a  disciplined 
mind,  and  can  call  by  name  the  forest 
birds  in  our  vicinity?  Do  we  know 
the  bird  notes  when  we  hear  them? 
Can  we  with  pencil  outline  the  leaves  of 
oak,  elm,  maple,  chestnut,  hazel,  walnut, 
birch,  or  beech  trees,  so  that  others  can 
recognize  them? 

Do  we  know  by  name  or  on  sight  the 
insects  that  fill  the  summer  nights  with 
melody  ?  Do  we  know  whether  the  kady- 
did,  cricket,  and  locust  "  sing  "  with 
mouth,  wings,  or  feet  ?  Do  we  know  what 
they  feed  upon,  how  long  they  live;  what 
becomes  of  the  tree  toad  in  winter?  Do 
we  know  how  much  a  bushel  of  wheat 
weighs?  I  wonder  what  it  is  to  be  edu- 
cated. Here  was  a  man  seemingly  sore 
smitten  by  the  hand  of  Fate,  and  yet 
whose  heart  was  filled  with  sympathy 
and  love.     He  had  no  quarrel  either  with 


the'world  or  destiny.  He  was  childless, 
that  he  might  love  all  children,  and  that 
his  heart  might  go  out  to  every  living 
thing.  The  trustees  of  the  school  did  not 
take  much  interest  in  the  curriculum, 
I  found,  so  they  let  the  teacher  have  his 
way;  and  I  have  since  been  told  that  the 
best  schools  are  those  where  the  trustees 
or  directors  take  no  interest  in  the  in- 
stitution. 

A  collection  of  birds'  eggs,  fungi,  and 
forest  leaves  had  been  made,  and  I  was 
shown  outline  drawings  of  all  the  leaves 
in  the  garden.  This  idea  of  drawing  a 
picture  of  the  object  led  to  a  much  closer 
observation,  the  teacher  thought. 

And  when  I  found,  on  questioning 
some  of  the  children,  that  the  whole  school 
took  a  semi-weekly  ramble  through  the 
woods,  and  made  close  studies  of  the  wild 
birds,  as  well  as  insects,  it  came  to  me 
that  this  man,  afar  from  any  "  intellectual 
center,"  was  working  out  a  pedagogic 
system  that  science  could  never  improve 
upon.  Whether  the  little  man  realized 
this  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  I  do  not 
think  he  guessed  the  greatness  of  his  work 
and  methods.  It  was  all  so  simple  —  he 
did  the  thing  he  liked  to  do,  and  led  the 
children  out,  and  they  followed  because 
they  loved  the  man,  and  soon  loved  the 
things  that  he  loved. 

Science  seeks  to  simplify.  This  coun- 
try school  teacher,  doing  his  own  little 
work  in  his  own  little  way,  was  a  true 
scientist.  And  in  the  presence  of  such 
a  man  should  we  not  uncover? 


Historic  Pageants  and  Spectacles  En 

acted  at  Hartford  during  the 

Great  Bridge  Fete 

By    BURDETTE    CRANE    MAERCKLEIN 


THERE  have  been  several  notable 
municipal  celebrations  during  the 
past  year,  in  which  the  old  English 
idea  of  a  pageant  has  been  revived  and 
adapted  to  suit  conditions  here  in  Amer- 
ica. Although  the  historical  spectacles 
at  Quebec  and  Philadelphia  were  planned 
on  a  more  comprehensive  scale,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  overshadowed  the  unique 
pageants  given  at  Hartford  during  the 
great  Bridge  Celebration, —  neither  is  de- 
serving of  more  praise  for  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  carried  out,  or  for  the 
patriotic  sentiments  which  it  fostered. 

Southern  New  England  might  well  be 
described  as  the  gift  of  the  Connecticut, 
for  in  no  one  of  the  four  states  through 
which  the  long  river  passes  has  it  exerted 
a  more  potent  influence  in  developing 
its  resources  and  shaping  its  destinies 
than  in  the  "  Nutmeg  State."  It  is 
therefore  very  appropriate  that  a  his- 
torical pageant  should  have  taken  place 
in  connection  with  the  dedication  of  the 
magnificent  new  stone-arch  bridge  which 
now  spans  the  liver  at  Hartford,  and 
which  probably  for  many  years  to  come 
will  be  known  to  lovers  of  statistics  as 
the  largest  bridge  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Connecticut  history  is  rich  in  dramatic 
scenes  and  stories.  The  earliest  settle- 
ment of  the  Dutch  traders  on  the  banks 
of  the  "  Versche  "  River;  the  coming  of 
the  English  under  the  indomitable 
Holmes;  the  arrival  of  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Hooker,  and  his  little  band  of 
adventurers  from  Newtown  (now  Cam- 
bridge) Massachusetts;  the  departure  of 
the  Connecticut  delegation  for  the  Pequot 
war;  the  adoption  of  the  Fundamental 
Orders;  the  hiding  of  the  colonial  charter 
in  the  hollow  trunk  of  an  old  oak;  the 
execution  of  Nathan  Hale;  Washington's 
visit  to  the  famous  Webb  mansion,  in 


Wethersfield ;  his  momentous  meeting 
with  the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  at  Hart- 
ford; the  reception  to  Lafayette  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  in  1824, —  all  these 
are  scenes  which  lend  themselves  natur- 
ally to  the  exigencies  of  dramatic  repre- 
sentation. 

The  Hartford  pageant  was  divided 
into  three  sections,  and  distributed  over 
the  several  days  of  the  celebration.  The 
opening  spectacle  represented  the  land- 
ing of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Hooker,  and 
the  founding  of  Hartford,  as  enacted  by 
the  members  of  the  Hartford  Yacht  Club, 
with  their  families,  and  assisted  by  a 
tribe  of  friendly  Indians  from  the  Hart- 
ford Canoe  Club.  The  second  scene  of 
the  pageant  took  place  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  and  showed  the  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  citizens  of  the  various  his- 
toric wars  and  periods  through  which  the 
country  has  passed.  The  procession 
was  in  charge  of  the  d  tie  rent  patriotic 
societies,  and  the  men  who  marched  were 
enlisted,  for  the  most  part,  from  Trinity 
College  and  the  several  military  organiza- 
tions of  the  city  and  state.  The  most 
elaborate  and  carefully  planned  event  of 
the  whole  pageant  was  the  series  of  his- 
torical tableaux  given  the  following 
evening,  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut 
River.  The  stage  on  which  they  were 
presented  was  seventy-five  feet  wide  and 
fifty  feet  deep,  and  the  scenery  consisted 
principally  of  drop  curtains  painted 
from  the  original  scenes,  so  that  no 
historic  details  were  lacking.  The  tab- 
leaux were  staged  under  the  direction 
of  Frank  Lea  Short,  of  New  York  City, 
to  whom  great  credit  is  due  for  the  success 
of  the  undertaking.  The  prologue  and 
spoken  choruses  interpolated  between 
the  several  scenes  were  written  by  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Johnson,  Professor  Emeritus, 
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of  English  Literature,  at  Trinity  College, 
and  recited  by  the  Reverend  Cranston 
Brenton,  of  the  same  institution,  in 
academic  cap  and  gown. 

Never  before  in  its  history  has  Hart- 
ford or  Connecticut  seen  such  a  multi- 
tude of  people  as  assembled  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  to  witness  the  arrival  of  the 
Reverend  Thomas  Hooker  and  party,  and 
the  official  founding  of  Hartford.  Huge 
grandstands  capable  of  seating  thirty 
thousand  people  had  been  erected  all 
along  the  splendid  boulevard,  which 
forms  the  main  approach  to  the  bridge, 
but  they  were  utterly  inadequate  to 
accommodate  the  vast  crowds  which 
covered  every  available  spot  in  the 
vicinity. 

In  the  spring  of  1636  Hooker  and  his 
followers,  to  the  number  of  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty,  "  left  the  stern 
theocracy  of  Boston  Bay,"  to  quote  Dr. 
Johnson's  prologue,  to  blaze  a  tortuous 
trail  trough  the  wilderness.  About  the 
middle  of  June,  footsore  and  weary,  the 
travelers  who  had  followed  the  banks  of 
the  Connecticut  for  some  distance  de- 
termined to  cross  the  river  and  take 
possession  of  the  land  where  Hartford 
now  stam's. 

The  spectacle  opens  at  this  point.  The 
west  bank  of  the  river  was  occupied  by  an 
Indian  encampment.  Dense  columns  of 
smoke  curled  up  from  the  campfires. 
Red-skinned  savages,  with  closely  shorn 
locks,  ran  in  and  out  among  the  painted 
wigwams,  while  stunted  squaws  wandered 


aimlessly  to  and  fro  about  the  settlement. 
A  group  of  children  played  around  one 
of  the  campfires.  Out  on  the  river 
several  birch-bark  canoes  skimmed  lightly 
over  the  placid  waters  of  the  "  Quon- 
hetacut."  Suddenly  there  is  the  glint 
of  armor  among  the  trees  on  the  opposite 
shore.  Then  a  Puritan  soldier  appears, 
followed  by  armed  pickets  in  glistening 
steel  helmets.  Presently  the  vanguard 
of  the  colonists  emerge  from  the  grove, 
and  soon  the  woods  fairly  swarm  with 
men,  wcmen,  and  children,  heavily  laden 
with  household  goods.  A  drove  of  sheep, 
a  yoke  of  oxen,  a  cow,  and  some  dogs 
wind  slowly  down  toward  the  river. 
Meanwhile  the  leaders  have  discovered  an 
old  raft,  supposedly  abandoned  by  a 
party  of  Englishmen  duiing  the  preceding 
year,  and  preparations  are  made  to  em- 
bark. Mrs.  Hooker,  a  helpless  invalid,  is 
borne  down  to  the  raft  on  a  litter  by 
four  stalwart  men.  As  the  barge  is 
pushed  off  frcm  the  shore,  a  party  of 
Indians,  who  have  been  watching  the 
Englishmen  frcm  the  other  side,  rush  to 
their  canoes  and  hastily  embark.  When 
the  raft  reaches  midstream  it  is  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  their  frail  canoes, 
but  the  redmen  are  peacefully  disposed, 
and  make  signs  of  friendship  to  the  new- 
comers. With  its  native  escort  the  barge 
gracefully  glides  to  land,  where  more 
savages  from  the  encampment  eye  the 
party  curiously  as  it  disembarks.  Their 
confidence  is  soon  won,  however,  by  some 
biight-colored  blankets  which  the  Eng- 
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Landing  of  Hooker 


lishmen  give  them,  and  a  few  gaudy 
trinkets.  Then  followed  by  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  congregation,  Hooker  and 
Stone  advance  toward  the  Indian  en- 
campment, where  a  conference  is  held 
with  the  redmen,  and  a  pipe  of  peace 
smoked  with  solemn  ceremony  by  the 
circle  of  squatting  braves  and  English- 
men. Without  doubt  this  is  the  first 
opportunity  the  latter  have  had  of 
sampling  the  Connecticut  wrapper  for 
which  the  fertile  valley  was  destined  to 
become  famous,  and  while  it  may  not 
have  been  the  excellence  of  the  tobacco 
which  led  them  to  select  this  region  as  the 
site  of  their  future  home,  it  would  not  be 
extravagant  to  think  that  they  might 
never  have  settled  here,  had  not  the 
Indians  treated  them  kindly  and  offered 
them  a  friendly  smoke.  However,  the 
savages  throw  down  their  bows  and 
arrows,  displaying  the  palms  of  their 
hands  in  token  of  their  good  will.  The 
main  body  of  the  city  forefathers,  who 
have  been  packing  up  their  household 
goods  and  unloading  the  raft,  now  ap- 
proach, and  the  spectacle  closes  with  a 


scene  of  thanksgiving,  in  which  the  pil- 
grims kneel  reverently  with  bared  heads, 
while    the    Reverend    Thomas    Hooker 
offers   prayer   and    "  Old   Hundred  "   is 
sung. 

Peculiar  interest  is  attached  to  the 
foregoing  spectacle  because  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  persons  who  took  part 
were  lineal  descendants  of  the  men  who 
founded  Hartford  and  the  commonwealth 
of  Connecticut.  Several  of  the  actors 
were  direct  descendants  of  Thomas 
Hooker,  and  as  for  the  Indians,  their 
histrionic  skill  proclaimed  them  legiti- 
mate sons  of  the  aborigines  without 
attempting  to  trace  their  genealogy  too 
closely. 

The  second  section  of  the  pageant  was 
of  a  more  spectacular  nature.  The  river 
front  was  a  blaze  of  light.  Festoons  and 
streamers  of  tiny  electric  lamps  extended 
for  miles  and  miles  along  all  the  principal 
streets  of  the  town,  and  the  public  build- 
ings were  all  aglow  with  incandescent 
lights.  On  an  eminence  overlooking  the 
Connecticut  valley,  known  in  Colonial 
times  as  Sentinel  Hill,  a  large  beacon  had 
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Lafayette's  Coach 


been  erected,  from  the  top  of  which 
burned  a  torch.  At  intervals  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  graceful  Roman 
flambeaux  cast  a  weird,  fitful  light  over 
the  surrounding  landscape.  Altogether 
the  calcium  lights,  the  illuminated  boats 
and  barges  on  the  river,  and  the  nine 
symmetrical  arches  of  the  bridge,  each 
outlined  in  effulgent  dots  of  electric  light, 
produced  a  scene  which  for  brilliancy  has 
never  been  equaled  in  New  England. 

vSuch  was  the  setting  for  the  beautiful 
processional  pageant.  A  flash  of  red 
fire  flared  up  from  the  reviewing  stand, 
and  revealed  a  group  of  men  resplendent 
in  gold  lace  and  gorgeous  unifoims.  Up 
the  road  came  a  file  of  redcoats,  followed 
by  several  outriders  in  white  wigs  and 
blue  coats.  A  lumbering  coach  brought 
up  the  rear,  driven  by  a  stiff  postillion, 
a  coachman,  and  two  pompous  footmen, 
all  in  handsome  livery.  The  coach  draws 
up  before  the  reviewing  stand;  the  foot- 
men jump  down  from  their  posts  and 
throw  open  the  doors.  Two  generals  alight, 
— Washington  and  Lafayette, — are  greeted 
by  Governor  Trumbull,  and  escorted  to 
seats  of  honor  on  the  reviewing  stand. 


A  flourish  of  trumpets  announces  the 
approach  of  the  pageant.  The  grand 
marshal,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  each 
dressed  to  represent  a  different  historical 
period,  pass  in  review,  and  the  aides, 
costumed  as  Morgan  Riflemen  of  the 
Revolution,  in  fringed  trousers  and  round 
caps,  follow  at  intervals  along  the  line. 
Now  the  companies  come  in  chronological 
order.  A  sturdy  squad  of  the  year  1635, 
costumed  to  illustrate  the  transitional 
stage  between  the  old  suits  of  armor  and 
the  modern  uniforms,  files  past;  followed 
in  quick  succession  by  a  band  of  Indians 
in  paint  and  feathers;  a  party  of  Puritans, 
in  broad-brimmed  hats  and  knee  breeches; 
a  line  of  handsome  French  soldiers, 
veterans  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  in 
smart  blue  and  white  uniforms,  with 
cocked  chapeaux;  and  bringing  up  the 
rear  of  this  division,  a  company  of 
British  grenadiers  in  scarlet  coats  and 
great  bearskin  hats.  The  Revolutionary 
troops  are  ushered  in  by  the  familiar 
strains  of  "Yankee  Doodle" — first  a 
file  of  British  redcoats,  then  a  column  of 
continental  soldiers  in  blue  and  buff, 
followed  by  a  contingent  of  their  more 
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showy  French  allies,  and  close  upon  their 
heels  a  detachment  of  sailors  who  fought 
with  John  Paul  Jones,  on  the  "  Bon- 
homme  Richard."  The  old  Governor 
Trumbull  chaise  passes,  escorted  by  a 
troop  of  Continental  cavalry,  and  then 
the  famous  Lafayette  coach,  fully 
equipped  with  outriders,  postillions,  and 
footmen,  and  guarded  in  the  rear  by  a 
platoon  of  British  grenadiers.  The  new 
division  is  headed  by  soldiers  of  the  War 
of  1812,  in  high  shakoes  and  tight-fitting 
uniforms  not  unlike  those  worn  at  the 
present  time  by  the  West  Point  cadets. 
Veterans  of  the  Mexican  War  follow, 
together  with  a  small  detachment  of 
sailors.  The  heroes  of  the  Civil  War  are 
represented  by  two  companies  —  one 
representing  the  boys  in  blue,  in  fresh 
uniforms,  ready  to  leave  for  the  front,  the 
other  showing  the  same  regiment  four 
years  later  on  its  return  from  the  war, 
a  broken  rank  of  scarred  and  weather- 
beaten  men.  A  platoon  of  Spanish  War 
soldiers  passes,  in  khaki  uniforms,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  squad  of  sailors  of  the  same 
period,  and  then  the  procession  is  over. 
The  antique  coach  returns.     Washington 


and  Lafayette  enter,  and  are  driven 
away,  and  Governor  Trumbull,  Baron 
Steuben,  and  some  of  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  of  their  suites,  prepare  to  de- 
part, undei  cover  of  darkness,  in  one  of 
those  strange  anachronisms  known  as 
automobiles. 

The  coach  used  by  Washington  and 
Lafayette  in  this  procession  was  im- 
ported over  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago, 
by  the  latter,  who  was  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  a  wound  in  the  leg  and  could 
not  ride  horseback.  The  equipage  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  grandson  of  the  author,  of 
Cooperstown,  New  York.  The  "  one- 
horse  shay  "  originally  owned  by  Gover- 
nor Trumbull,  or  "  Brother  Jonathan," 
as  Washington  loved  to  call  him,  has 
already  been  alluded  to. 

The  great  amphitheater  in  which  the 
historical  tableaux  were  enacted  was 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Con- 
necticut River,  in  sight  of  the  new  bridge. 
After  a  brief  prologue  the  curtain  arose. 
A  single  savage  is  revealed,  crouching  on 
the  brink  of  the  river  and  gazing  awe- 
struck into  the  distance.     His  first  im- 
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pulse  is  to  warn  his  fellows.  They  ap- 
proach timidly,  peer  down  the  stream  for 
a  moment,  turn  back  and  disappear.  A 
sail  appears  in  the  distance.  Then  a 
solitary  Dutch  captain  mounts  the  hill 
and  scans  the  fertile  valley.  He  beckons 
to  his  companions,  and  the  stage  is 
quickly  filled  with  a  company  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  carrying  household 
utensils.  The  women  kindle  a  fire, 
wrhile  the  men  bring  from  the  ship  the 
framework  and  timbers  of  a  rude  block- 
house. The  Dutch  possession  (1635) 
has  begun.  Before  the  curtain  arises 
again  on  the  same  scene  the  Dutch  have 
erected  a  trading  post,  "The  House 
of  Hope."  A  group  of  children  romp 
merrily  before  it.  Madam  Van  Cuyler 
spies  a  sail.  The  men  are  hastily  sum- 
moned and  the  guns  manned.  An 
English  boat  approaches.  William 
Holmes  and  a  band  of  Englishmen  enter 
with  a  commission  from  the  governor  of 
Plymouth,  to  go  up  the  river  to  trade. 
The  Dutch  traders,  jealous  of  their  rights, 
challenge  them,  and  are  about  to  fire, 
when  Captain  Van  Cuyler  orders  them  to 
let  the  Englishmen  pass  on  unmolested. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
Dutch  possession. 

A  third  time  the  curtain  arose  on  the 
same  scene  to  show  the  arrival  of  Thomas 
Hooker,  in  its  chronological  succession. 
The  spectacle  was  carried  out  in  the  same 
general  manner  as  on  the  preceding  day, 
only  more  effectively  in  its  restricted 
setting. 

In  the  spring  of  1637,  the  Connecticut 
towns,  having  obtained  the  allegiance  of 
Uncas,  sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  deter- 
mined to  make  war  on  the  hostile  tribe 
of  Pequots.  The  night  of  May  10, 
according  to  the  chronicles,  was  spent 
in  solemn  prayer,  and  on  the  morrow 
ninety  armed  men,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  John  Mason,  gathered  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  ready  to  depart.  The 
stage  picture  was  arranged  to  simulate 
a  bas-relief,  and  the  prevailing  tones  were 
gray.  On  the  left  were  seen  the  soldiers, 
led  by  Captain  Mason,  bidding  farewell 
to  their  wives  and  sweethearts.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken  or  a  motion  made.  At 
the  right  of  the  picture  a  single  Indian 
bent  over  a  canoe  as  if  about  to  embark. 
In  the  soft  moonlight  the  figures  stood 


out  from  the  dull  background  as  if  cut 
from  stone. 

For  the  succeeding  tableau  the  scene 
was  changed  to  represent  the  interior  of 
an  old  meeting  house.  Grouped  about  a 
large  table  in  the  center  of  the  room  are 
seated  the  leaders  of  the  colony,  among 
them  Thomas  Hooker,  Roger  Ludlow, 
Samuel  Stone,  John  Mason,  and  Governor 
Haynes.  Thomas  Hooker  holds  aloft 
the  document  to  which  the  others  have 
just  assented,  known  as  the  "  Funda- 
mental Orders  "  (1639),  and  described 
by  one  of  America's  leading  historians 
as  "  the  first  written  constitution  that 
created  a  government.". 

The  scene  which  followed  was  full  of 
life  and  movement,  and  depicted  vividly 
the  hiding  of  the  charter  (1687).  To  the 
right  stood  the  venerable  tree  destined  to 
go  down  in  history  as  the  charter  oak. 
The  rear  of  the  stage  was  set  to  show  the 
council  chamber  filled  with  colonial 
magistrates.  Sir  Edmond  Andross  en- 
ters, together  with  his  suite  and  body- 
guard, a  brilliant  patch  of  color,  and 
is  formally  proclaimed  royal  governor. 
The  charter  granted  the  colony  by  Charles 
the  second  is  then  demanded,  produced, 
and  laid  upon  the  table.  Suddenly  the 
candles  are  extinguished  and  the  assem- 
bly is  enveloped  in  darkness.  There  are 
loud  cries,  "  The  charter  is  gone,"  then 
there  is  a  dash  for  the  door,  and  the 
chamber  is  deserted.  Without  the  figure 
of  Captain  Joseph  Wadsworth  is  dimly 
seen  stealing  through  the  darkness  toward 
the  oak  tree.  Stealthily  he  conceals  the 
charter  in  its  hollow  trunk  and  hurries 
away.     The  curtain  falls.  ^§J 

The  curtain  rolled  up  once  again  to 
picture  one  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents 
of  American  history,  the  execution  of 
Nathan  Hale  (1776).  In  the  center  of 
the  stage  stands  Nathan  Hale,  his  hands 
bound  behind  him,  and  one  foot  resting 
on  the  base  of  the  scaffold.  A  guard  of 
British  soldiers  surrounds  him,  and  in  the 
background  a  group  of  weeping  women. 
The  simplicity  and  pathos  of  the  whole 
representation  picture  graphically  the 
environment  in  which  the  immortal 
sentence  was  spoken,  "  I  only  regret 
that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my 
country." 

Then    followed    a    tableau    which    re- 
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called  one  of  the  lighter  incidents  of  the 
Revolution, —  Washington's  visit  to  the 
Webb  mansion,  in  Wethersfield  (May, 
1781).  A  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
is  gathered  around  the  colonial  dining 
table,  and  General  Washington  is  pro- 
posing the  health  of  Mistress  Abigail 
Chester,  the  wife  of  one  of  his  staff 
officers,  and  a  famous  belle.  Governor 
Trumbull  and  Colonel  Wadsworth  join 
with  Washington  in  drinking  the  toast. 
It  is  a  charming  picture,  full  of  the  spirit 
and  social  grace  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  meeting  of  Washington  and 
Rochambeau  (May,  1781)  was  a  most 
interesting  picture.  The  historic  meeting 
occurred  at  the  dark  period  of  the 
Revolution.  Washington  had  come  to 
confer  with  "  Brother  Jonathan,"  and 
the  campaign,  which  resulted  in  the  fall 
of  Yorktown  is  supposed  to  have  been 
planned  at  this  time.  The  meeting  took 
place  before  the  old  courthouse  at  Hart- 
ford. The  street  is  filled  with  people,  all 
anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  dis- 
tinguished personages.  Mrs.  Trumbull, 
with  several  friends,  is  watching  the  pro- 
ceedings from  an  elevated  platfoim. 
Governor  Trumbull  and  his  bodyguard  of 
Governor's  footguards  are  lined  up  at  one 
side.  A  company  of  Continental  soldiers 
enters,  followed  by  General  Washington 
and  the  members  of  his  staff.  Then  a 
squad  of  French  militia  appears,  preced- 
ing the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  Admiral 
de  Tiernay,  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux, 
and  their  suites.  There  is  a  shout  of 
welcome  from  the  crowd  which  throngs 
the  square,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  a 
grand  military  display. 

Lafayette's  visit  to  the  country,  in 
1824,  was  rendered  memorable  by  a 
series  of  balls,  parties,  dinners,  and  re- 
joicings of  all  descriptions,  such  as  have 
been  accorded  to  but  few  guests  of  the 


nation,  and  Hartford  did  not  fall  behind 
the  other  cities  in  its  welcome  to  the 
illustrious  "  hero  of  two  worlds."  The 
stage  picture  represented  the  spectacu- 
lar reception  to  Lafayette,  in  which  a 
minuet  was  danced  by  twenty  couples. 
In  the  midst  of  the  dance  the  French 
general  enters,  accompanied  by  a  lady, 
and  is  showered  with  roses.  The  dance 
is  then  resumed  and  brought  to  a  digni- 
fied conclusion. 

From  1824  to  1908  is  a  far  cry.  When 
Lafayette  came  to  Hartford  he  must  have 
crossed  the  Connecticut  River,  if  he  had 
occasion  to  do  so,  on  a  covered  wooden 
toll  bridge,  erected  only  six  years  before. 
During  the  great  dedicatory  celebration, 
however,  his  coach  crossed  the  river  sev- 
eral times  on  a  magnificent  granite 
highway,  built  not  for  a  day,  but  for  all 
time.  Such  is  the  story  of  progress  from 
the  age  of  wooden  bridges  to  that  of 
splendid  stone  structures.  There  were  to 
have  been  two  intervening  tableaux  to 
bridge  over  the  gap  of  eighty-four  years, — 
the  presentation  of  Battle  Flags  (1861) 
and  General  Grant's  Visit  to  Hartford 
(1880), —  but  both  were  finally  aban- 
doned, and  the  pageant  proper  closed 
with  a  meeting  of  the  Bridge  Commission. 
In  the  picture,  United  States  Senator 
Morgan  G.  Bulkeley  and  the  other 
members  are  represented  in  the  act  of 
signing  the  document  which  authorized 
the    building    of    the    bridge. 

So  ended  this  unique  pageant.  The 
English  may  be  far  ahead  of  us  in  the 
production  of  historic  spectacles  and 
pageants,  but  the  fact  has  been  ably 
demonstrated  that  the  incidents  of  Amer- 
ican history  are  no  less  picturesque  in 
their  rough  settings  and  certainly  no  less 
adaptable  to  the  exigencies  of  dramatic 
representation  than  the  scenes  enacted 
at  Oxford. 


Notes  from  a  Winter  Diary 


By  MARY  C.  DICKERSON 
Illustrated  by  the  Author 


A  RESTING  TIME  FOR  THE  LIFE  OF  THE    EARTH 


NOVEMBER  24.  At  sunset  the 
river  is  like  a  line  of  silver  through 
a  valley  in  shadow,  though  here 
a  high  meadow  lies  in  dull  yellow  light, 
and  yonder  the  tops  of  corn  shocks  glow 
feebly  in  the  late  sunshine.  After  the 
sunVsetting,  there  is  no  warmth  of  color; 
only  cold  yellow  light  low  along  the  hori- 
zon. At  night  the  half  moon  in  a  clouded 
sky  makes  plain  the  bare  earth,  the  black 
itrees,  and  long  shadows. 

Now  is  ushered  in  a  resting  time  for 

the  life  of  the  earth,  from  which  that  life 

Iwill  waken  strengthened;  and  a  time  for 

new  vigor  of    mind  and  spirit  in  man. 

I  Civilization     has     advanced     chiefly    in 

'temperate  climes,  with  their  alternating 

seasons.     Man    is  influenced  away  from 

brain  work  by   the  summer,  not  only  by 

its   high  temperatures,  but    also — even 

though  unconsciously  —  by  its  luxuriance 

:>  f  beauty.     Summer's  work  is  to  keep  the 

vegetative  part  of  man  at  a  high  standard. 

(But  winter's    cold   and   austerity  incite 


mental  activity  and  lend  speed  to  the 
development  of  will  power. 

December  7.  The  dusk  settles  be- 
tween four  and  five  in  the  afternoon, 
obscuring  the  distance.  It  draws  con- 
stantly nearer;  it  blends  tree  and  shrub 
and  stone  wall,  till  grayness  wraps  all 
about  —  though  the  eye  can  still  distin- 
guish near  field  and  road  as  somewhat 
less  gray.  A  weird,  melancholy  light 
holds  us  to  earth  and  binds  us  as  a  part 
of  earth's  life. 

Then  the  afterglow!  The  sun's  dying 
fire  creeps  up  from  the  horizon,  deepens, 
spreads.  All  is  more  visible  for  a  time, 
then  everything  drops  into  obscurity  — 
except  the  treetops.  Even  of  these  the 
smaller  trees  are  soon  lost  in  the  black- 
ness that  stretches  from  the  immediate 
foreground  to  the  horizon.  But  the 
giants  stand  out  against  the  dull  red  of 
the  sky,  each  proclaiming  as  at  no  other 
time  of  day  its  own  character,  the  dignity 
of  pines   hospitably   reaching   out   their 
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tasseled  branches, —  the  grace  of  spread- 
ing elms. 

The  moon  deepens  its  faint  yellow;  the 
sky  brightens.  Relation  to  earth  pro- 
saic or  otherwise,  all  life's  realism,  sinks 
away.  It  is  night  —  when  the  eye  is 
forced  to  consider  what  seems  infinite 
space. 

December  10.  The  woods  and  fields 
must  be  filled  to  overflowing  with  white- 
footed  mice.  Set  traps  with  meat  for 
short-tailed  shrews,  and  in  the  morning 
there  are  two  or  three  gentle-faced 
tawny  or  gray  mice  in  each  trap  and 
cozily  ensconced  in  nests,  too,  having 
pulled  up  all  the  grasses  and  leaves  that 
could  be  reached  through  the  wires. 
Sink  a  stone  jar  in  the  woods  for  shrews, 


and  Whitefoot  looks  up  inquiringly  froi 
its  depths  in  the  morning.  Sink  a  J£ 
in  the  field  by  the  brook  in  the  course  of 
star-nosed  mole's  burrow,  and  even  thei 
will  be  the  gentle  Whitefoot  in  the  morr 
ing.  Set  a  trap  with  corn  or  sweet  apple 
for  a  red  squirrel,  and  lo  and  behold!  th 
bait  is  nibbled  away  and  the  trap  ; 
sprung  though  empty,  Whitefoot  havin 
beat  a  retreat  through  the  wires. 

Scrape  away  leaves  in  low  wet  wooc 
anywhere,  and  you  will  find  Whitefoot 
runways  containing  here  and  there  a 
eaten  hickory  nut.  Lift  up  any  stor 
which  has  a  space  under  it,  break  int 
any  hollow  log,  and  you  are  likely  to  n 
veal  a  pint  of  Whitefoot's  cherry  pits  c 
nuts,  or  perchance  uncover  his  nest. 


THE    MISTLETOE 

By  THEODOSIA  GARRISON 


Here  in  her  father's  library, 

On  Christmas  Eve,  I  wait  sedately 

Till  Mistress  Nancy  comes  to  me  — 
That  damsel  most  serene  and  stately. 

And  dangling  from  the  chandelier 
A  berried  spray  (long  since  I  knew  it) 

vSeems  to  proclaim,  "  She  hung  me  here, 
I  dare  you  —  dare  you  —  do  it,  do  it." 

Well,  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year  — 
Less  often  such  a  chance  I  fancy, 

So,  'ere  you  cross  the  room,  I  fear 

That  something  may  surprise  you,  Nancy. 


-**&> 


The  Merry  Yule-Tide 

By  EUGENE  WOOD 
Author  of  "Back  Home,"  etc. 


.PTMIE  season  has  come  'round  again 
I       wherein  we  hang  up  in  the  front 

I  JL  windows  holly  wreaths  tied  with 
red  ribbon,  bow  side  to  the  street,  so 
hat  the  passersby  who  haven't  paid 
or  them  may  get  the  good  of  them  (we 
laven'tpaid  for  them,  either  —  yet;  but 
ve  intend  to  as  soon  as  ever  we  can  get 
)ur  salary  out  of  pawn),  and  wind  a 
eathery  green  stuff  around  the  gas  fix- 
ures,  although  the  flies  have  long  since 
mit  their  roosting  there;  wherein  we 
jive  an  order  for  a  firtree  at  the  grocer's, 
mlock  the  storeroom  in  the  basement, 

2nd  get  ourselves  all  over  dust  pulling 
part  the  tight-wedged  plunder  there, 
unting  the  box  that  holds  the  fragile 
>alls,  isinglass  angels,  strands  of  tinsel 
you  can  give  your  fingers  a  nasty  cut 
vith  that  stuff,  did  you  know  that? 
rying  to  straighten  out  its  kinks),  the 
ards  and  yards  of  golden  caterpillar 
rou  festoon  the  branches  with,  the  wabbly 
andle  holders,  and  the  pink  wax  tapers 
welded  by  the  furnace  heat  into  a 
ormless  gob;  wherein  the  streets  are 
hrong  (not  "  thronged  ")  with  fakirs 
eddling  foolishness  you  wouldn't  catch 
I  it  was  thrown  at  you,  and  —  as  if  there 
wasn't  racket  enough  already  to  deave  a 
ost,  and  chances  a  plenty  to  lose  your 
mall  change  —  every  corner  has  its 
ettle  with  chicken  wire  across  its  top, 
nd  a  frozen-toed  Salvation  Army  Santa 
laus,  with  a  red  coat,  white  whiskers, 


and  blue  nose,  standing  beside  it  jang- 
ling a  handbell  and  begging  for  Christ- 
mas dinner  money  for  those  who  will 
otherwise  go  hungry  on  the  nineteen 
hundred  and  ninth  birthday  of  -fthe 
world's  Redeemer,  and  please  don't"  ask 
me  to  explain  why  they  go  hungry  in  the 
midst  of  plenty,  although  I  know  and 
you  more  than  half  suspect;  wherein 
you  go  to  bed  at  night  with  $4 .  63  in  your 
right-hand  breeches  pocket,  and  get  up 
out  of  bed  in  the  morning  to  find  thirteen 
cents  in  the  same  pocket,  and  there  is 
whispering  and  slamming  of  doors  when 
you  come  home  from  work;  wherein  you 
stew  and  study,  and  study  and  stew 
what  you  must  get  and  who  you  must 
get  for,  only  to  find  out  on  the  day,  that 
somebody  you  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered just  as  a  cold  business  proposition 
has  sent  you  a  handsome  gift,  while  you 
haven't  so  much  as  sent  them  a  penny 
picture  card;  wherein  you  put  your 
shopping  off  until  the  crowds  are  at  their 
craziest,  and  you  wrestle  and  scuffle 
through  the  stores,  which  haven't  so 
much  oxygen  in  them  as  will  fill  a  thimble, 
to  the  great  risk  of  losing  all  your  buttons, 
physical  and  intellectual,  and  the  sales- 
ladies are  so  snippy  and  indifferent, 
though  Lord  knows  why  they  should  be, 
since  they  haven't  a  thing  on  earth  to  do 
for  fifteen  hours  a  day  but  stand  on  their 
feet  and  wait  on  customers;  wherein  we 
school  ourselves  to  take  conniption  fits 
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of  joy  over  some  silly  present  they  give 
us  that  we  haven't  anymore  use  for  than 
a  eat  has  for  a  bathing  suit,  and  hide  our 
disappointment  at  not  getting  what  we've 
been  hinting  for  since  last  October; 
wherein  —  But  hold  on.  Let  me  draw 
a  breath  and  start  another  paragraph. 

Yes,  the  joyous  season  of  the  year  has 
come  around  at  last.  First  of  December 
there'll  be  the  semi-annual  interest  on  the 
mortgage  —  Oh,  goody,  goody !  —  and  the 
fifteenth  there'll  be  the  annual  premium 
on  the  life  insurance  —  Hoo-ee !  —  and 
then  it'll  be  only  ten  days  more  till 
Christmas!  Tit-tat-toe!  Three  in  a  row! 
Oh,  how  can  I  wait?  All  together  now. 
Three  cheers  for  —  Uck  - —  oh !  Well,  sir, 
I  was  afraid  they'd  do  that.  I  know.  I 
know  you  told  me  that  if  I  didn't  hitch 
around  so  in  my  chair  they'd  last  me  lots 
longer,  but  do  you  know  what  I  told  you? 
If  I  told  you  once  I  told  you  fifty  times 
to  tack  some  kind  of  a  patch  on  the  inside 
to  sort  o'  hold  the  threads  together. 
Well,  I'll  have  to  wait  now  for  a  new 
suit  till  the  first  of  February.  I'll  have 
to,  and  that's  all  about  it.  Yessum, 
I'll  do  my  best  to  try  and  remember  to 
keep  my  coat  buttoned  and  well  pulled 
down . 

Christmas  is  almost  here.  In  just 
about  a  month  to-night  papa  and 
mamma,  their  hearts  throbbing  with 
anticipation,  will  light  the  candles  on  the 
tree.  (Got  a  bucket  of  water  handy? 
Well,  go  fill  one  before  I  strike  the  match. 
And  say.  Put  the  blankets  where  you 
can  grab  'em  quick  to  throw  around  Elsie 
in  case.  .  .  .  )  In  just  about  a  month 
to-morrow  morning  we'll  crunch  the 
candy  into  the  rug  at  every  step,  and  all 
we  touch  will  be  gawmed  up  and  sticky. 
In  just  about  a  month  this  afternoon 
we'll  all  be  dull  and  headachey  and 
cross  and  tired  out  and  disappointed. 
It  will  be:  "  Ma!  Make  Freddie  gim'  my 
doll-ee-ee-ee!  "  and  "  Ma!  Make  Elsie 
stop  kickin'  my  cars!  "  and  "  Robbie! 
vStop  —  blowing  —  that  HORN !  It  just 
goes  right  through  me!  "  and  "  My  Lord, 
Lizzie!  Can't  you  keep  those  brats  from 
fighting  every  minute  of  the  time?  '  Yah- 
yah-yah  '  from  morning  till  night.  Per- 
fect bedlam.  Wish't  I  hadn't  e't  that 
last  piece  of  mince  pie."    And  in  about 


six  weeks  from  now  the  garbage  cans 
will  bristle  with  mangey  trees  shedding 
their  needles,  and  the  vacant  lots  smoul- 
dering with  blackened  stobs  that  will  not 
burn  up,  that  will  not  break  up,  and 
hardly  can  be  chopped  up  to  go  into  the 
furnace,  let  alone  the  range. 

Christmas  is  coming!  Hip-hip. —  Ho- 
hum! 

Between  ourselves  and  not  to  go  any 
further,  it's  a  confounded  nuisance, 
isn't  it?  this  heathenish  annual  "  pot- 
latch  "  like  the  ones  the  Indians  have 
and  give  themselves  poor.  And  it's 
getting  worse  each  year.  Or  else  — 
Or  else  we're  getting  old  and  losing  our 
interest  in  foolishness. 

What  do  we  keep  it  up  for?  We  all 
know  the  answer  to  that  conundrum : 
"  For  the  children's  sake."  Give  them  a 
grand,  good  time,  we  say,  while  they  can 
have  a  grand  good  time.  Their  troubles 
will  come  soon  enough.  They  have  their 
troubles  now,  they  think,  Lord  love  'em! 
but  they're  like  the  summer  showers 
that  soon  pass  off  and  the  sun  comes  out 
again,  and  Nature  smiles  at  us  brighter 
than  before,  brighter  because  the  tears 
still  glisten  on  her  cheeks.  But  with  us 
it  is  according  as  the  preacher  saith: 
"  The  clouds  return  after  the  rain." 
The  sky  is  always  threatening.  Mis- 
fortune grabs  at  us  from  behind  every 
corner.  We  may  fall  sick,  or  an  accident 
may  cripple  us  or  death  take  us  or  that 
paradox  of  civilization,  lard  times. 
If  something  happens  to  us,  what  will 
become  of  them?  Always  fear  is  at  our 
elbow,  summer  and  winter,  year  in, 
year  out.  And  against  you  keep  that 
up  and  keep  it  up,  and  fear  always 
right  there,  it  kind  o'  gets  on  your  nerves. 
We  read  exciting  stories,  we  go  to  funny 
plays,  we  hunt  up  all  kinds  of  things  to 
do  to  "  take  us  out  of  ourselves  "  like 
the  witches  of  old  time  that  could  creep 
out  of  their  skins  and  go  off  on  jaunts, 
but  when  all's  over,  and  we  put  on  our- 
selves again,  there  is  fear  at  our  elbow, 
just  as  before,  and  "  If  anything  should 
happen  to  me,  what  would  become  of 
them?  "  Their  time  is  coming.  They'll 
he  haunted  one  day  just  like  that.  Give 
them  a  grand,  good  time  while  they  can 
have  a  good  time.      Like  the  song  says: 
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Life  may  be  sad  to  us  that  wake, 
Sleep,  little  babe,  and  know  not  why. 

Well,  sir,  the  Good  Man  has  provided 

for    that.     It's    all    hidden    from    them. 

Some  magic  wall  fences  and  keeps  them 

from  worry  for  the  future.     Through  it 

they  see  the  world  but  cannot  sense  its 

I  fearsomeness.     Though   they  clasp   their 

arms  around  our  necks  and  hug  us  tight 

as   they  can   hug,    the  ache  within  our 

I  hearts  beating  against  their  little  bodies 

cannot    go    through.     The    magic    wall 

defends  them.     They  are  in  Abraham's 

bosom,    in    a    manner    of    speaking,    we 

"  tormented  in   this  flame."     Too  soon 

!  a  bridge  will  span  the  gulf  betwixt  us ; 

I  too  soon  the  flaming  sword  will  bar  the 

way  back  to  Eden ;  too  soon  the  magic 

wall    will    all    dissolve    and    disappear. 

Maybe  you  don't    remember  it  in  your 

I  life,    but    I    do   in    mine,    the   sickening 

heartache   that  came  upon  me  when   I 

saw  the  day  draw  near  that  I  should  be 

no  more  a  child,  fended  and  cared  for,  but 

a  man  thrown  out  among  the  wolves  to 

make  my  battle  for  my  bare  life  the  best 

I  could. 

I  think  that's  why  we  want  to  laugh 

and  cry  both  when  some  little  child  says 

something  that  shows  she  sees  the  world 

only  through  the  magic  wall,  like  a  little 

I  neighbor  of  mine   that   always  waggles 

her  hand  at  me  when  she  goes  past  my 

house.     A    party   of    automobilists    had 

|  their   machine    break    down    before    her 

door.     "  Is    your   auto'beel    paid   for?  " 

she  chirruped.     "  My  pa's  peddle-horse 

lis    prett'    near    paid    for.     He's    had    it 

I  'most  a  year  now  and  he's  only  got  one 

I  more  pay  to  make."     Still  in  Abraham's 

bosom.     A  few  years  more  and  she  will 

|| go  mental  miles  out  of  her  way  to  dodge 

| so  dangerous  a  topic  of  conversation. 

I  think  that's  why  we  feel  we  ought  to 
I  lie  to  them  so  boldly  about  Santa  Claus 
I  while  we  can,  before  they  learn  what 
[sort  of  a  place  they're  in.     The  world 

■  that  God  has  made  that  stretches  out- 
jwardly  'way  beyond  where  the  telescope 
■falters  and  turns  back  'way  into  the 
[absolute  zero  of  the  interstellar  spaces, 
I  and  inwardly  beyond  where  the  micro- 
I  scope  goes  blind  and  speculation  keeps 
[up    the    search    till    it    encounters    ions 

■  bouncing    about    in    the    once    ultimate 
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atom,  like  fleas  in  a  big  pillowcase 
(suspecting  that  these  in  turn  are  Chinese 
boxes)  —  that  world  we  don't  dare  lie 
about,  even  on  Sunday,  any  more.  But 
we  cheerfully  agree  that  the  world  that 
man  has  made  is  all  the  better  for  de- 
ception either  of  ourselves  or  others. 
Easier  to  get  along  in. 

Yet  boldly  as  we  lie,  and  firmly  as  we 
resolve  to  keep  the  lie  a-going  to  the  age 
limit,  the  difficulties  pile  up  and  pile  up 
until  the  boldest  of  us  must  lose  heart. 
In  the  smaller  towns  where  houses  are 
not  jammed  up  against  each  other  or 
heaped  on  top  of  one  another  it  is  still 
possible  to  get  away  with  Santy  and  his 
team  of  reindeer  scooting  from  the  house- 
top to  the  ground  and  up  to  housetop  on 
the  run  again.  It  ain't  sich  a  fur  ways. 
One  nice  little  girl  I  know,  back  there  in 
the  soft-coal  country,  old  enough  to  play 
"  The  Joyous  Farmer,"  and  the  scale  in 
two  flats,  puts  out  by  the  grateside  on 
Christmas  Eve  a  basin  of  water,  a  bar  of 
soap,  and  a  clean  towel  for  the  saint  to 
wash  up  with.  Or  she  did  last  year. 
But  in  the  big  cities  where  the  apartment 
houses  are  so  tall  that  to  a  child  they 
haven't  any  roofs,  and  where  at  best 
there  is  a  square  of  asbestos  golden- 
glowing  in  the  gas  flames,  and  at  worst  a 
"  summer  front  "  with  not  a  smidgeon  of 
a  chimney  back  of  it,  Santy  is  practically 
impossible,  except  as  in  the  case  of  one 
small  friend  of  mine  who  figured  the  old 
fellow  coming  down  the  Welsbach  light, 
that  being  the  only  chimney  that  had 
come  into  his  steam-heated  life.  Add  to 
all  this  the  miraculous  multiplication  of 
Santa  Clauses  at  street  corners  with  their 
kettles  and  handbells,  and  in  every  de- 
partment store  (skinny  Santa  Clauses 
too,  not  the  fat  and  "pussy"  kind),  and 
it  gets  so  that  all  of  childhood  that  has 
ceased  to  bring  home  woven  paper  mats 
from  kindergarten,  hooks  up  its  nose  and 
draws  the  corners  of  its  mouth  down 
with  an  unpretty  sneer  of:  "A-a-ahi 
Hot  air!  It's  just  your  popper  and  your 
mommer." 

And  that's  tough.  That's  carrying 
muck  raking  a  mite  too  far,  I  think, 
when  you  cannot  even  work  a  benevolent 
confidence  game.  There  may  be  a  bug 
under  every  chip  —  has  been  so  far,  at 
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any  rate, —  but  why  not  let  that  one 
chip  lie?  Leave  us  some  little  of  our 
ancient  faith. 

For  it  really  seems  to  most  of  us  that 
the  Christmas  of  Old  Santy  and  giving 
presents  is  as  old  as  all  get-out.  That's 
the  funny  part  about  any  institution: 
You  think  it  always  has  been  and  it 
always  will  be.  I  don't  know  about 
"  always  will  be."  To  be  sure  I've 
groaned  and  growled  and  jawed  the 
foolishness  of  it  all,  and  gone  on  at  a 
great  rate,  but,  still  and  all,  if  you  were 
to  pin  me  right  down  to  it,  and  say: 
"  Looky  here.  S'posin'  now  —  s'posin' 
you  had  the  power  to  stop  it  right  chug 
off  short,  would  you?  "  I'd  hang  my 
head  and  kind  o'  snigger:  "Thnnnn! 
why  —  ah-ah  —  I  don't  know  as  I 
would." 

But  as  to  whether  it  has  always  been 
I  can  speak  with  positiveness.  It  hasn't. 
It  is  just  a  few  years  older  than  Abraham 
Lincoln  Republicanism,  and  a  few  years 
younger  than  Andrew  Jackson  Democ- 
racy. 

There  was  my  mother's  father.  He 
was  out  in  the  field  one  winter's  morning 
with  his  team,  and  one  of  the  neighbors 
going  by  hollered  at  him:  "  Why,  Uncle 
Billy,"  he  said  to  him,  "  whutch  you 
workin'  to-day  fer?  Don't  you  know 
what  day  it  is?  " 

11  'Taint  Sunday,  is  it?  "  anxiously  in- 
quired my  grandpa,  the  cold  chills  strik- 
ing into  his  inwards  for  fear  he  had  lost 
track. 

"  Why  no,"  the  man  said,  "  'taint 
Sunday,  but  it's  prett'  nigh  like  Sunday. 
It's  Christmas." 

"  Is  that  so?  "  mused  grandpa.  "  Let 
me  see.  Comes  on  the  25th,  don't 
it?  Monday  was  the  21st,  Tuesday  was 
the  22d,  Wednesday  was  —  yes,  sir, 
you're  right." 

So  he  put  up  the  horses,  washed  up, 
changed  his  clothes  and  went  and  read 
a  chapter  in  the  Bible.  What  else  could 
he  do?  What  else  was  there  to  do? 
And  even  that  much  was  a  great  come- 
down from  tne  high  ground  of  his  grand- 
daddy's  time.  For  Christmas  then  was 
nothing  less  than  "  popish  mummery." 
Mustn't  have  any  fun  of  any  kind  —  Ts! 
Ts!   No!    No  dancing  or  theater-going  or 


card  playing  to  keep  you  up  nights  and 
make  you  dull  and  slow  motioned  on 
your  employer's  work  next  day;  no  wear- 
ing gold  and  silver  and  costly  apparel 
to  make  you  hanker  for  more  wages;  no 
holidays  to  spoil  you  with  idleness;  just 
licking  into  your  work  as  hard  as  you 
could  drive  from  candlelight  to  candle- 
light so  as  to  keep  your  mind  off  the  ex- 
ceeding slimness  of  your  chance  to  dodge 
the  Bad  Place. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  kin  there  was 
that  degree  of  laxness  of  views  to  be 
expected  of  those  who  picked  up  and 
left  Virginia  because  they  had  the  crazy 
notion  that  Ham's  scandalous  behavior 
when  his  father,  Noah,  got  tanked  up 
after  he  left  the  ark,  was  not  good  and 
sufficient  reason  for  holding  negroes  in 
slavery.  Flighty,  irresponsible  old  coot 
that  he  was,  my  great-grandfather  used 
on  a  Christmas  morning  to  set  four  chairs 
in  a  square  and  drape  them  with  bed- 
clothes and  crawl  inside,  and,  to  the  large 
delight  of  the  youngsters  on  that  Holy 
Day,  presently  UP!  popped  Mr.  Punch 
with  his  big  nose  and  his  humpback  and 
his  squalling  voice,  and  carried  on  per- 
fectly terrible,  beat  his  wife,  and  oh!  I 
don't  know  what  all,  till  the  first  thing 
he  knew,  UP!  popped  the  —  er  —  Bad 
Man,  and  I  tell  you,  him  and  Mr.  Punch 
had  it  hot  and  heavy  there  for  awhile. 
Yes,  the  Devil  got  the  best  of  it.  He 
often  does,  if  you've  noticed. 

Any  Christmas  presents? 

N-n-n  — NO-oo! 

(And,  by  the  way,  you  told  me,  didn't 
you?  that  you  thought  some  of  buying 
your  little  boy  a  train  of  express  cars  and 
a  track  to  run  them  on.  He's  just  about 
the  age  now,  I  think  I  heard  you  say,  of 
one  little  boy  that  was  in  that  kitchen 
where  my  great-grandpap  cut  up  so  the 
Christmas  before  he  died.  I  just  wanted 
to  ask  you  if  you  thought  when  he  gets 
to  be  past  seventy  years  old  he'll  re- 
member that  express  train  as  vividly 
and  joyfully  as  that  little  boy  of  long 
ago  remembers  now  "  Punch  and  the 
Devil  having  a  fight?  ") 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  we"  must 
thank  Dickens  for  reviving  "  the  Christ- 
mas spirit."  Before  him,  keeping  the 
Feast  of  the  Nativity  seems  to  have  been 
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associated  with  the  idolatrous  practice 
of  eating  fish  on  Friday.  Some  time 
when  I  am  convalescing  from  a  hard  spell 
of  sickness,  and  am  kind  of  weak  and  be- 
addled  in  my  mind,  I'm  going  to  take  a 
course  of  reading  in  E.  P.  Roe  and  Charles 
Dickens,  and  while  I'm  about  it,  and  fit 
for  nothing  else,  I'm  going  to  find  out 
if  he  so  much  as  hints  at  Christmas 
presents  and  Santa  Claus  or  any  doings 
in  this  festal  season  except  eating  your- 
self into  a  trance  and  drinking  whiskey 
and  hot  water  with  lemon  and  sugar  in 
it  —  what  some  people  call  a  "  whiskey 
stew."  Till  I  learn  differently  I'm  going 
to  hold  the  conviction  that  "  the  Christ- 
mas spirit"  in  the  mid- Victorian  age 
was  a  boozy  benevolence,  peace  on 
earth,  roast  goose  to  men. 

Christmas  nowadays  is  one  of  the  se- 
quels of  Romanticism.  It  springs  from 
the  same  source  as  Scott's  novels,  imi- 
tation Gothic  architecture,  ritualism, 
lively  music  in  the  churches  instead  of  a 
few  poky  old  psalm  tunes  dolefully 
twanged  through  the  nose,  Byron's  poems 
and  Beecham's  pills.  It  is  another  of 
the  many  notes  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
along  with  public  schools  and  the  pro- 
tective tariff,  kerosene  and  chromos, 
labor  unions  and  locomotives,  woman's 
1  rights  and  wearing  rubbers,  fortunes 
that  make  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  a 
\  cheap  skate,  and  children  working  in 
■  cotton  mills. 

But  it  was  chiefly  the  German  Revolu- 
tion  of   '48   that   gave   us   our   modern 
, I merry    Yule-tide.     Those    "undesirable 
icitizens  "  of  Germany  who  attempted  to 
j  I  undermine    the    foundations    of    society 
.land    destroy    law    and    order    by    their 
I  ungrateful  clamor  for  the  suffrage,  and 
who,    very   properly,    had    to   light   out 
'■because  of  such  conduct,  brought  their 
llbeer  and  Christmas  to  a  nation  that  had 
been    keeping    Thanksgiving    Day    and 
drinking    whiskey    and    hard    cider,    a 
■beautiful    combination,    and    one    that 
Iltakes  three  days  to  get  sober  from. 

Don't  you  remember?  When  you  were 
■little  you  used  to  call  him  "  Kriss  Kringle" 
lias  often  as  you  used  to  call  him  Santa 
'  | Claus.  And  what  is  "  Kriss  Kringle  " 
jibut  a  clumsy  Ommericonner  effort  to  get 
'lour    tongues    around     "  Christ    kindl'," 


the  Christ  child?  And  Santa  Claus  is  as 
Dutch  as  crout,  if  you  want  to  know. 
Also,  you  had  to  learn  to  say,  "  Merry 
Christmas!  "  Your  instinct  is  to  shout, 
"  Christmas  gift!  "  and  claim  a  forfeit 
if  you  say  it  first. 

I  myself  am  not  so  very  gosh-awful  old, 
but  I  remember  very  plainly  the  first 
Christmas  tree  I  ever  saw  in  any  private 
house.  It  was  in  the  tiny  cottage  of  a 
German  bookbinder.  He  had  gilded 
hickory  nuts  and  hung  them  on  the  tree 
with  apples  and  the  shining  candles. 
It  was  pretty  enough  but  sort  of  outland- 
ish. Impractical.  But  what  could  you 
expect  of  a  grown  man,  with  whiskers 
on  him,  yes,  sir,  that  couldn't  talk  plain 
yet?  No,  he  couldn't!  He  said  "dot" 
when  he  meant  "  that,"  and  "  meelsh  " 
when  he  meant  "  milk."  Wouldn't  you 
think  he'd  know  better,  and  him  the 
father  of  a  family? 

Christmas  trees  in  churches  were  sensi- 
ble enough  because  folks  had  them 
there,  but  in  private  houses  —  non- 
sense! Anything  that  is  —  Why,  that's 
all  right;  anything  that  isn't  yet  —  All 
darn  foolishness,    I   say. 

My  first  appearance  as  a  public  speaker 
was  at  a  Sunday  school  Christmas  doings. 
I  think  I  must  have  been  all  of  six  years 
old  at  the  time,  and  I  have  often  envied 
the  people  on  that  occasion  the  rare 
intellectual  and  elocutionary  treat  they 
must  have  had  when  they  heard  my 
magnificent  organ  with  its  wealth  of 
tonal  power  and  wonderful  interpreta- 
tive temperament  voicing  the  sonorous 
periods  that  Brother  Jeremiah  Kelly 
had  written  out  for  me  on  four  pages  of 
notepaper,  blue-lined  and  stamped  with 
an  Indian's  head  up  in  the  corner.  One 
phrase  of  it  and  one  alone  has  clung  to 
me  through  all  the  changing  scenes  of 
life  since  then,  like  a  cockle-burr  in  a 
cow's  tail.  It  is  this:  "  Dear  lambs  of 
the  flock."  I  remember  it  because  my 
mother  had  such  a  time  explaining  to 
me  that  though  the  children  were  not 
really  little  sheepies,  like  the  lambs  out 
at  Uncle  Doc's  and  grandpa's,  Brother 
Kelly  was  not  telling  stories,  which^is 
naughty  and  which  you  get  smacked  for 
telling.  Nor  was  he  making  fun  of  them 
and  calling  names,  which  is  also  naughty. 
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The  idea  was,  you  understand,  to  pro- 
long the  agony  to  the  limit  of  endurance. 
The  place  was  rank  with  odors  of  "  clear 
toys,''  r  ard  crystalline  candies,  all  red  and 
yellow  and  shaped  like  birds  and  fishes 
and  acorns  and  all  such,  done  up  in  tarla- 
tan bags,  and  oranges,  which  were  very 
precious  and  foreign  in  those  days,  and 
the  children  sat  there  and  gulped  and 
slobbered  and  fidgeted  as  much  as  their 
jammed-in  condition  permitted,  while 
an  endless  string  of  persons  got  up  and 
spoke  pieces  and  sung  songs  and  talked 
and  talked  and  talked  and  talked  forever 
and  forever  and  then  a  long,  long  time. 
But  finally  they  did  get  through,  and  then 
the  giving  out  of  presents  began.  Every- 
body got  an  orange  and  a  tarlatan  bag 
of  candy  'most  as  big  as  one  fist,  and 
they  called  out  your  name  and  you  went 
up  to  "  the  altar  "  (which  is  what  they 
called  the  rail  around  the  pulpit  plat- 
form in  those  days),  and  you  got  the  pres- 
ent your  pa  had  given  you,  and  went  back 
to  your  seat,  and  after  a  while  they 
called  out  your  name  and  you  went  up 
to  the  altar  and  got  the  present  your 
Aunt  Lou  had  given  you,  and  went  back 
to  your  seat,  and  so  on  until  they  had 
found  all  the  presents  on  the  tree  that  had 
been  given  to  you  by  all  your  relatives 
and  friends.  And  those  little  boys  who 
got  a  ten-cent  dogknife  made  of  cast-iron 
thoroughly  enjoyed  seeing  other  boys 
get  a  pair  of  skates  that  you  don't  have 
to  strap  on.  And  the  little  girls  who  got 
china  dolls  with  glittering  marcel  waves 
of  black  crockery  hair,  and  sawdust 
bodies  and  feet  that  toed  in,  sucked  in 
their  breaths  with  sheer  delight  to  see 
Belle  Brown  come  down  the  aisle  with  a 
wax  doll  the  next  size  smaller  than  her- 
self, a  doll  with  a  gorgeous  creation  of  a 
Paris  hat  on  hair  that  could  be  combed, 
and  a  dress  of  this  thin,  fancy  silk  stuff, 
I  don't  know  what  you  call  it,  but  awfully 
dear  goods.  And  Arthur  Snyder  was 
called  up  (he  was  a  big  boy)  and  got  a 
fine-tooth  comb  off  the  tree  which  some- 
one with  a  taste  for  comedy  had  given 
him,  and  everybody  "  s'rieked  "  with 
laughter,  and  I  don't  see  why,  for  a  fine- 
tooth  comb  is  a  very  useful  present, 
especially  if  you  sit  next  in  school  to 
some    of    those    voting:    ones    from    the 


Hardscrabble  end  of  town.  And  Mamie 
Myrice  got  a  muslin  picture  book  about 
Bo-peep,  and  that  was  funny,  because  she 
was  a  big  girl  that  had  started  to  high 
school,  too  big  for  muslin  picture  books 
about  Little  Bo-peep  had  lost  her  sheep 
and  didn't  know  where  to  FIND  'em. 
Let  'em  alone  and  they'll  come  home  an 
bring  their  tails  beHIND  'em. 

But,  tactful  and  thoroughly  enjoyable 
by  all  was  the  practice  of  displaying 
family  presents  before  the  whole  Sunday 
school,  they  soon  shut  down  on  it,  and 
I  never  could  find  out  why.  I  should 
think  it  would  be  "  good  for  business," 
and  that's  the  main  thing,  isn't  it?  Be- 
cause if  anybody  were  inclined  at  all  to 
go  light  on  buying  Christmas  presents 
for  those  near  and  dear  to  him,  thus 
depressing  trade,  his  pride  in  seeing  his 
children  fare  as  well  as  any  other  man's 
children  would  urge  him  to  splurge,  and 
thus  put  money  in  circulation.  And  look 
at  the  incentive  to  ambition.  Look  how 
it  developed  git  up  and  git  in  a  person, 
and  the  resolve  to  go  ahead  and  make  a 
lot  of  money,  no  matter  how.  Oh,  I  don't 
see  why  they  ever  dropped  it.  "  Preach- 
ers' doings,"  I  suppose.  They're  always 
butting  in  to  save  the  feelings  of  those 
whom  the  Lord  hasn't  blessed  with  this 
world's  goods.  As  if  feelings  counted 
when  compared  with  business! 

Speaking  of  Belle  Brown's  wax  doll, 
she's  got  it  yet.  It  was  such  a  nice  doll 
she  couldn't  play  with  it.  When  she  was 
all  dressed  up  fit  to  kill  and  out  for  a 
walk  in  her  white  kid  shoes  (be  careful 
where  you  step  and  don't  get  your  shoes 
dirty!)  she  was  allowed  to  carry  it.  The 
doll  she  played  with  was  one  her  Aunt 
Jennie  made  her  the  New  Year's  after,  so 
as  to  stop  her  everlasting  teasing  to 
have  the  wax  doll.  Aunt  Jennie  made 
it  out  of  rag,  and  marked  eyes  and  nose 
and  mouth  on  its  muslin  face  with  a  lead 
pencil,  and  Belle  took  it  to  bed  with  her 
nights  and  lugged  it  around  and  lugged  it 
around  until  it  was  no  longer  sanitary. 
But  the  wax  doll  she  has  yet  and  shows 
it  to  her  grandchildren.  It  can  open  and 
shut  its  eyes,  and- it  is  just  as  clean  and 
pretty  as  it  was  the  night  it  came  off  the 
Christmas  tree.  Thus  fulfilling  the  end 
for  which  dolls  are  created. 
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Yes,  we  give  presents  to  the  children 
on  Christmas  that  they  may  have  a 
grand  good  time.  But  sometimes  I 
wonder  if  we  know  how  to  give  them  a 
grand  good  time.  Sometimes  I  wonder 
if  the  magic  wall  between  us  and  them, 
which  shields  them  from  the  trouble  that 
is  with  us  in  our  down-sitting  and  our  up- 
rising, does  not  also  shut  us  off  from 
their  enchanted  world.  They  have  their 
"  secret  chambers  of  imagery  "  to  which 
we  have  no  entrance.  We  give  them 
games  of  competition  which  it  would 
delight  us  to  the  ground  to  play  at, 
games  of  struggle  and  beset  with  rules 
to  tax  the  intellect  of  an  astronomer,  and 
the  upshot  is  a  quarrel.  But  with  a 
couple  of  nails  they  can  have  more  fun 
than  you  can  shake  a  stick  at.  Nails? 
They're  railroad  tracks  and  swords  and 
chimes  of  bells  and  snakes  and  bridges  — 
Oh,  anything! 

Just  to  illustrate,  and  speaking  of  the 
train  of  cars  you're  going  to  buy  for  your 
youngster  so  as  to  develop  his  imagina- 
tion and  his  play  instinct:  While  his 
daddy  was  gone  for  matches,  to  pass  the 
time  I  talked  with  Kenneth,  who  was 
about  the  age  when  his  daddy  wanted 
his  curls  cut  (or  what  were  curls  the 
morning  after  the  kid  rollers)  and  his 
mamma  didn't. 

"  What  you  got  there?  "  I  asked. 

He  answered  me  quite  gravely :  "That's 
my  boat.  It's  a  boat  made  out  o' 
stone." 

"  Why  no,"  I  said  (fool  that  I  was!), 
I  that's  a  railroad  car,  don't  you  see? 
Here  are  the  little  windows  that  the 
people  look  out  of  and  see  the  trees  go  by, 
!  and  here's  the  platform  and  here  are  the 
wheels.  And  it's  iron.  It's  made  out 
of  iron.  See  where  the  paints  come  off. 
That's  iron." 

"  No,"  he  persisted,  with  his  mouth 
bunched  up  kind  of  funny,  and  a  quizzical 
look  in  his  eyes,  "  no,  it's  stone.  And 
it's  my  boat,"  and  when  I  got  the  sense 
to  keep  my  mouth  shut  and  to  go  along 
humbly  and  teachably  to  Bethlehem  to 
see  this  thing  which  was  come  to  pass,  he 
sailed  that  ship  of  granite  through  stormy 
seas  that  tipped  the  vessel  over,  and 
|  drowned  the  captain  and  the  captain's 
I  little  boy  and  the  little  boy's  dog  and 


all  the  sailors,  and  drowned -ed  them  every 
one  in  the  dee]),  deep  water,  and  the  boat 
went  clear  down  because  it  was  made  out 
of  stone,  and  drowned-ed  everybody. 
Drowned-ed  'em  dead.  Jist  as  dea-ead! 
Oo-oof 

There  will  be  oodles  and  oodles  of 
money  squandered  to  give  the  children  a 
grand,  good  time,  according  to  popper  and 
mommer's  notion  of  what  constitutes  a 
grand,  good  time,  all  manner  and  diver- 
sities of  toys  built  with  meticulous 
accuracy  in  miniature,  every  railroad 
car  a  railroad  car  to  the  last  dot,  when 
the  child's  mind  can  make  it  a  ship  of 
stone  without  an  effort.  And,  over  against 
that,  there  will  be  a  little,  wee,  insigni- 
ficent  dab  of  money  spent  by  kinder- 
gartners,  who  really  know  a  little  some- 
thing about  a  grand,  good  time  for 
children.  I'd  like  to  ask  you  candidly 
which  you  think  will  bring  the  largest 
amount  of  pure  and  clear-quill  happi- 
ness. It  doesn't  help  business,  though. 
It  couldn't  if  it  brought  happiness.  The 
two  don't  consist. 


Christmas! 

Forget  Old  (Saint)  Nick  clambering 
down  the  chimney,  sooty  and  smoky  as 
a  lie  and  the  father  of  lies  should  be. 
Forget  the  fretful  crowds  struggling  in 
the  breathless  department  stores,  the 
hollow-eyed  salesgirls,  the  rattle  of 
money,  and  the  shrill  cries  of  "  Ca-ash!  " 
Forget  the  scheming  calculation  of  how 
much  she'll  be  likely  to  pay  for  her 
present  to  you  and  how  much  you  ought 
to  pay  for  your  present  to  her  in  order  to 
get  even  with  her.  Forget  the  heathen 
firtree,  with  its  candles  that  may  burn 
the  house  down.  That  isn't  all  of  Christ- 
mas.    It  isn't  even  it  at  all. 

Just  about  a  month  from  four  o'clock 
this  morning  you'll  see  by  twos  and 
threes,  under  the  gaslight,  figures  hurry- 
ing throug1!  the  windy  streets.  If  you 
follow  them  you'll  find  yourself  in  church, 
which  will  be  crowded  full,  although  you'd 
think  that  no  one  would  willingly  leave 
his  pillow  and  the  warm  bed  clothing  at 
such  an  hour.  They  have  come  to  cele- 
brate a  Christmas  that  is  no  product  of 
Romanticism.     The    golden    sparkle    of 
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many  candles  will  gem  the  high  altar 
as  at  any  Nativity  in  these  thousand 
years.  The  air  will  be  misty  with  incense 
fragrant  as  the  woods  on  a  hot  autumn 
day.  Melodies  a  millennium  old  will 
be  sung,  or  at  the  least  they  will  be  started 
and  drowned  out  by  crashing  harmonies 
no  older  than  last  century.  This  may  be 
what  the  people  come  for.  It  may  be 
even  what  you  come  for.  I  will  not 
quarrel  with  you  now  of  all  times.  But 
to  me  the  supreme  moment  is  not  even 
that  in  which  the  silver  jingles  of  the 
handbells  thrice  and  then  thrice  again 
announce  the  Impanation  of  the  Al- 
mighty, that  He  who  was  "  born  as  at 
this  time  for  us;  who  by  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  made  very  man 
of  the  substance  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  His 
Mother,"  has,  for  our  sakes,  become 
bread. 

No.  Christmas  doesn't  begin  for  me 
until  the  coughings  and  sneezings  of  this 
winter  morning's  congregation  are  mirac- 
ulously stilled  as  the  organ's  open  diapa- 
son gives  out  the  first  few  stately  tones 
of  that  most  beautiful  of  all  the  hymns 
that  ever  were,  and  Miss  K.  Hogan's 
pure,  clear  treble  begins  "  Adeste  fideles." 
And  there  is  Paddy  Hogan  kneeling  in 
the  poor  ground,  trying  to  say  his 
prayers,  and  can't  for  listening.  That's 
his  Kitty  singin',  d'ye  mind?  Little 
Kitty  Hogan!  The  Cross  between  her 
and  all  harm!  Ah,  Patrick,  man,  you'll 
hear  the  angels  sing,  —  no  fear  for  that  — 
but  their  voices'll  never  sound  as  sweet 
to  you  as  Kitty's  does  this  blessed  morn. 
And  they  won't  let  you  cry  in  heaven 
the    way    you're    doing   now,    the    tears 


running  down  your  face  for  the  pure  joy. 

"  Adeste  fideles 
Laeti,  triumphantes, 
Adeste,  adeste  ad  Bethlehem!  " 

she  calls  to  us.  Let  us  go  now  even 
unto  Bethlehem  and  see  this  thing 
which  is  come  to  pass.  Let  us  go,  not 
despairing  of  human  nature,  not  sure 
that  everybody's  on  the  make  now  and 
forevermore,  but  "  faithful,"  full  of 
faith  that  out  of  the  strong  will  come 
forth  sweetness  and  out  of  the  eater 
will  come  forth  meat,  and  that 
business  which  has  spoiled  and  de- 
stroyed happiness,  that  has  even  blighted 
blessed  Christmas,  will  somehow  change 
into  a  means  of  grace  to  us.  Let  us  go 
triumphant  in  that  faith  to  Bethlehem 
and  see  —  no  multi-millionaires,  no  cap- 
tain of  finance  and  leader  of  society,  no 
dazzling  splendor  of  earth  or  heaven, 
but  a  dark  cow  stable,  and  in  it  a  car- 
penter with  broken  fingernails  and  cal- 
loused hands,  a  young  woman  that  does 
her  own  work,  and  a  little  baby  lying  on 
her  bosom  in  the  hay.  No  floating 
angels  illuminate  the  scene  with  supernal 
radiance,  swinging  celestial  censers,  but 
a  lantern  shines  there,  and  the  sweet 
breath  of  cattle  is  the  incense. 

All  the  world  used  to  turn  its  back 
upon  the  Future  to  kneel  before  this 
vision  of  the  Past.  But  it  begins  to 
face  the  other  way.  The  Wise  Men  have 
turned  from  Herod's  palace  —  from  every 
palace  —  and  expect  to  find  in  the 
lowly  manger  the  Savior  of  Mankind, 
the  Hope  of  the  World. 

Let  us  go  now  even  unto  Bethlehem, 
for  behold!    Salvation  draweth  nigh. 


Abraham  Lincoln  Keyes 

V.     THE  VIALS  OF  WRATH 


By  BEN  BLOW 


WHEN  breakfast  was  over  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  old  man 
loaded  up  his  pipe  for  a  com- 
fortable smoke,  and  spread  out  his 
favorite  Globe  Democrat,  saving  the  pic- 
ture which  accompanied  it  for  the  after- 
noon visit  of  his  grandchild.  As  he  lit 
the  closely  packed  tobacco  in  the  pipe- 
bowl  an  idea  dawned  on  him,  and  he 
turned  to  the  old  woman,  who  was  just 
finishing  the  dishes. 

"  Ca'line,"  he  said,  "  I  wants  you  to  go 
by  Abaham's  an'  go  on  down  to  church 
wid  Mandy.  You  kin  say  to  her  dat 
we  is  goin'  to  take  de  baby  over  to  our 
house  for  Christmas,  but  don't  say  de 
word  till  you  is  left  de  house,  cuz  Abaham 
is  not  goin'  to  be  consulted  about  de 
matter.  Leave  him  to  me.  I's  gwine 
to  visit  him  dis  mawnin',  an'  I'll  fetch 
de  baby  when  I  comes  back.  Mind  you 
don't  mention  de  subjick  till  you  is  lef 
de  house,  an'  you  needn't  say  nothin' 
bout  de  intentions  you  has  heard  me 
'spress  o'  makin'  a  visit,  cuz  —  cuz  —  " 
he  stopped  and  pondered  a  moment, 
"  I  wants  to  light  unixpected." 

When  the  old  woman  had  departed, 
wearing  proudly  a  set  of  furs  descended 
from  some  dubious  animal,  a  birthday 
present  from  the  old  man,  and  declared 
by  him  to  be  derived  from  a  "  Siberium," 
he  got  up  and  put  on  his  collar,  tied  his 
necktie  with  minute  attention,  eyed  him- 
self sternly  in  the  glass,  and  then  dis- 
appeared into  the  closet,  from  which, 
after  a  brief  period  of  search,  he  emerged, 
bearing  a  stout  hickory  cane.  He  tested 
it  against  the  floor,  eyed  it  carefully, 
and  rubbed  the  dust  from  it,  while  his 
old  eyes  shone  with  the  sternness  of  a 
great  resolve.  Then  he  clapped  his  hat 
on  firmly,  put  more  coal  on  the  kitchen 
fire,  drew  the  damper  to  keep  it  from 
burning  too  rapidly,  and  tramped  away. 

Over    the    cross    street    to    where    it 


joined  with  Morgan,  and  down  Morgan 
he  went,  bowing  with  dignified  conde- 
scension to  those  who  greeted  him,  and 
through  the  narrow  archway  that  led 
to  the  back  door  of  Abraham's  abode. 
Climbing  the  creaking  steps,  he  entered 
without  knocking,  and  his  grandchild 
rushed  to  him  and  clung,  monkey-like, 
to  one  leg. 

"  Mawnin',  Abaham,"  he  said.  "  Most 
likely  you  wuz  expectin'  a  visit,"  and 
eyed  him  sternly,  while  he  patted  the 
little  girl,  who  clung  to  his  knee. 

"  Run  git  yo'  things  on,  honey,"  he 
said  to  her.  "  Daddy's  gwine  to  take 
you  fur  a  walk.  Bring  dem  yere.  I'll 
tie  you  hood  on  fur  you.  Dere!  Dat's 
it,  dat's  grandpaw's  baby.  Now  you  run 
on  out  onto  de  po'ch  an'  wait  for  daddy; 
he'll  be  along  out  in  no  time,  in  no  time 
at  all."  He  leaned  down  and  kissed  her 
and  she  departed,  skipping  gleefully. 

"  What's  de  matter,  Abaham?'"  he 
asked,  with  baleful  eye.  "  Ain't  you 
feelin'  well  dis  mawnin',  you  po',  mizzuble 
thing?  " 

"  Uh,  uh,  paw,"  responded  Abraham, 
"  I  ain't  felt  jist  well  since  last  Friday 
night.  I  had  it  in  me  to  resign  fum  de 
club  dat  night,  but  I  didn't  hardly  feel 
well  enough  to  be  able  to  git  out  dat 
evenin',  so  I  put  de  matter  off  till  de 
next  meetin'." 

"  Abaham,"  said  the  old  man,  sternly, 
"  de  wages  of  pocastinatin'  is  done  due. 
You  is  a  po'  weak  liar,  an'  you  ain't  got 
de  san'  of  a  fyce.  You  is  easy  led  into 
devilment  an'  you  has  to  be  drove  out  of 
it  wid  a  whip.  All  dis  week  I  has  been 
de  subjick  of  contumpchus  remarks 
bred  up  by  yo'  mizzuble  doin's,  an'  I 
has  made  de  vain  boast  dat  somethin' 
'd  drop  las'  Friday  night." 

He  walked  over  close  to  Abraham, 
who  sat  humped  up  and  miserable  look- 
ing close  by  the  stove,  and  looked  down 
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at  him  with  infinite  contempt  upon  his 
face. 

"  An'  after  my  boastin'  you  sets  here 
an'  tells  me  dat  sickness  kep'  you  away 
fum  de  meetin'.  You  ain't  got  no  mo' 
courage  dan  a  fishworm  has  spine.  You 
is  afraid  trouble  is  a-goin'  to  breed  up, 
an'  in  dat  case  I  is  gwine  to  hang  you 
between  de  fryin'-pan  an'  de  fire,  wid  a 
hot  landin'  either  way.  If  dey  is  a  fight 
over  you  resignin'  mix  in  it  deep,  but 
wade  out  when  de  chance  offers.  If  a 
big  man  hops  you,  cut  him  down  to  yo' 
size  an'  den  eat  him.  If  dey  is  a  little 
man  hops  you,  lif  him  up  an'  pull  him 
apart  an'  beat  de  rest  of  dem  wid  the 
pieces.  If  dey  all  hops  you,  run;  cuz 
dem  slop-wagon  drivers  is  bad,  but  —  " 
and  the  old  man's  grasp  tightened  on  his 
cane,  "  in  case  you  needs  somethin'  to 
uplif  you  an'  make  you  feel  de  tumults  I 
has  bore  all  week,  'count  of  your  fool 
doin's,  here's  a  sample  o'  what  I  carries 
wid  ME!  " 

He  landed  a  terrific  slap  on  Abraham's 
exposed  ear,  and  Abraham,  ill  balanced 
and  limp  from  misery,  plunged  headlong 
from  his  chair  and  rolled  groveling  on 
the  floor. 

The  old  man  half  raised  his  cane. 
"  Git  up,  you  crawlin'  scorpium  of  in- 
constancy," he  roared,  "  do  you  see 
dis  hick'ry?  I  brought  it  wid  me  in 
case  it  come  to  you  to  slap  back,  an'  if 
you  had  or  if  you  does  make  de  'tempt, 
son  of  mine  or  no  son  of  mine,  I's 
gwine  to  kill  you  like  Abaham  did  Izikk, 
on  de  spot.  You  —  you  —  Pharisee  !  I 
gives  you  one  mo'  chanst.  Nex'  Friday 
you  cuts  loose  from  de  Jeff'son  club  o' 
slop-wagon  drivers  or  else  you  or  me, 
one  of  us,  gets  killed,  cuz  I'll  beat  you 
to  death." 

So  great  was  his  rage  that  he  lapsed  into 
profanity.  "  Honest  to  Gawd,  boy,  I 
will.  An'  as  hostages  I's  gwine  to  take 
dat  chile  home  wid  me  an'  remove  her 
from  de  contaminations  o'  yo'  atmos- 
pheres an'  keep  her  till  you  kin  come 
claim  her  wid  clean  han's  an'  a  clean 
heart."  He  stopped,  and  a  shadow 
crossed  his  face. 

"  Chris'mus  is  comin',  Abaham,"  he 
said.  "  Chris'mus!  Ev'y  year  since  you 
wuz  a  little  boy  we  is  all  et  Chris'mus 


dinner  together;  fus'  you,  a  little  boy,, 
whoopin'  over  Santy  Claus;  den  you  an' 
yo'  wife;  an'  den  when  de  baby  come 
we  scratched  up  yo'  own  little  highchair 
an'  set  her  in  it. 

"  Abaham,  dey  is  only  one  mo'  Friday 
'tween  now  an'  den,  an'  if  yo'  heart  has 
any  reveration  in  it  fur  yo'  paw,  uplif 
yo'  soul  an'  try  an'  be  a  man  once  mo'. 
Fight  if  de  necessities  arises;  run  if  you 
mus',  but  anyway  resign  an'  come 
back  to  yo'  maw  an'  me  an'  de  baby. 
We's  gwine  to  have  a  chair  waitin'  fur 
you  an'  de  prayers  o'  bof  of  us  is  gwine 
to  go  up  fur  you  an  ' —  an' —  "  he  flung 
out  his  arms  miserably,  "  an'  may  de 
Lawd  have  mercy  on  yo'  po'  sinful  soul 
is  my  outspoke  wish." 

Abraham  blubbered  over  this  perora- 
tion and  arose  from  the  floor,  the  tears 
stealing  down  his  shiny  cheeks.  There 
was  no  resentment  in  his  face  —  only 
misery,  though  his  ear  throbbed  and 
roared. 

The  old  man  stood  watching  him,  and 
his  eyes  smouldered  and  blazed  dully, 
but  flashed  out  now  and  then  into  flames 
of  recurrent  wrath.  Abraham  straight- 
ened up,  and  as  he  looked  at  his  father 
his  expression  changed.  He  rubbed  his 
ear,  unconscious  of  what  he  did,  and  his 
face  twisted  with  little  pain  twinges. 

"  You  done  right,  paw,"  he  said,  "  I 
p'ovoked  you  past  endurin',  an'  when  I 
says  I  wuz  sick  I  tol'  you  one  mo'  lie." 

He  dropped  his  arm  and  his  hands 
clenched.  The  eyes  of  the  old  man  and 
the  young  one  met  and  neither  wavered. 
The  two  made  a  pose  of  conflicting 
passion  that  was  superb.  Deep  in  Abra- 
ham's eyes  there  was  born  a  devil  that 
flashed  back  fire  for  fire  to  the  lambent 
eyes  of  the  old  man. 

"  Dat  slap  you  give  me,"  he  said,  re- 
strainedly,  "  wuz  mighty  hard  to  take. 
I  ain't  a  boy  no  mo'.  You  knows  de 
time  wuz  when  I  took  nothin'  fum  no 
man.  Where  'd  I  get  dis?  "  He  traced 
his  finger  along  a  welt  that  ran  from  ear 
lobe  to  jaw  point. 

"  Did  I  squeal  den?  Wuzn't  I  doin' 
de  best  in  me  to  kill  de  nigger  dat  'd 
carved  me,  when  I  got  dis?  "  He  pointed 
to  an  inch-long  scar  where  a  policeman's 
club    had    cut    through    scalp    to    skull. 
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His  eyes  were  narrowed,  and  the  expres- 
sion that  hardened  his  face  made  the  old 
man  clutch  and  half  raise  his  cane. 

Abraham  raised  his  hand,  palm  out- 
wards. "  Never  mind  dat,"  he  said. 
1  You  is  a  old  man  an'  my  paw,  but  you 
says  fight,  an'  you  must  'bide  by  de  words 
you  has  spoken.  Take  de  chile,"  he  said, 
passionately;  "  take  an'  keep  her  fur  a 
hostages  if  you  has  dat  feelin',  an'  shut 
yo'  do'  to  me  if  you  has  dat  feelin',  but 
when  you  says  to  me  dat  I  is  a  coward, 
paw  or  no  paw,  you  is  a  liar;  you  lies 
like  hell!" 

He  stood  trembling,  shaken  by  the 
passion  that  burned  in  him. 

The  little  darky  opened  the  door  shyly 
and  peeped  into  the  room.  "  Oo-ee, 
daddy,  it's  gettin'  awful  cold  outside," 
she  said. 

The  old  man  turned  and  looked  at  her 
abstractedly,  "  Fur  de  lan's  sake,  honey, 
you  don't  mean  to  tell  gran'paw  dat, 
do  you?  "  he  replied. 

Then,  looking  at  Abraham  again,  he 
saw  the  perfect  poise  and  air  of  half  de- 
fiance, reached  out  his  hand  impulsively, 
and  said : ' '  Abaham !     Son !  ' ' 

A  light  born  from  glad  recognition  of 
Abraham's  sincerity  shone  in  his  eyes. 
I  Boy!  De  words  I  said  wuz  de  truf 
when  I  said  dem,  but  dey  is  lies  now; 
you  is  a  man." 

"  Uh,  uh,"  said  Abraham,  grimly,  "  I 
don't  want  to  shake  han's  wid  you,  til  I 


has  proved  myself.  Go  on  an'  take  de 
baby,  an'  when  I  gets  ready  I'll  come. 
You  ordered  me  out  o'  yo'  house,  now 
/  orders  you  out  o'  mine.  We  each  is 
had  our  say.  You  may  be  my  paw,  but 
I  says  to  you,  Go!  " 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  and  walked 
over  to  the  door,  through  it  without  turn- 
ing, and  there  was  an  air  of  weariness 
upon  him  that  was  pitiful  to  see.  Down 
the  steps  he  went  slowly  and  out  through 
the  arched  passage  with  a  choke  stifling 
him  and  a  tight  clutching  at  his  heart. 

The  little  darky  girl  clung  to  his  hand 
and  hopped  and  skipped  alongside, 
peering  up  from  beneath  his  flapping 
coat  skirts  into  his  troubled  face  with 
beadlike,  inquisitive  eyes.  Not  heeding 
her,  he  walked  on  slowly,  shaking  his 
head  and  talking  to  himself,  voicing  his 
worry. 

"  Uh,  huh.  Overdid  de  thing  dat 
time,  you  blunderin'  old  fool!  Wake 
up  de  sleepin'  devil  in  dat  boy,  an' 
what's  de  consequences  goin'  to  be?  " 

His  heavy  cane  punctuated  each  alter- 
nate step,  and  the  little  girl  flew  birdlike 
over  the  gutters,  clinging  to  him  and 
shrieking  with  delight. 

"  Oo-ee,"  she  cried,  shrilly.  '  Here 
we  is,  mos'  home,  daddy." 

He  roused  himself  and  smiled  down  at 
her  wearily,  "  Uh,  huh,"  he  said,  "  dat's 
what  we  is,  Baby.  Mos'  home!  Mos' 
home!  " 


VI.     MR.  SECRETARY  KEYES  HAS  THE  FLOOR 


The  Fourth  Ward  Branch  of  the 
Negro  Jefferson  Club  meets  on  Friday 
evenings  in  a  hall  back  of  a  negro  saloon. 
There  is  a  narrow  passageway  be- 
tween; the  way  is  open,  and  drinks 
are  served  there  on  demand.  The  hall 
is  strewn  with  sodden  sawdust  and 
filled  with  drink-soaked  tables  and  heavy 
wooden  chairs.  At  one  end  a  tiny 
platform  is  the  rostrum  on  which  sit  the 
presiding  officers  of  such  meetings  as 
gather  there,  and  over  their  tables  hangs 
a   huge,    hot,    round-wicked    lamp    that 


pours  down  on  the  room  a  blaze  of  light. 

From  the  passage  a  half  stairway  leads 
to  a  room  where  craps  is  played  on  a 
worn  billiard  table.  The  hangers  on 
about  the  gambling  room  are  the  tougher 
negro  riff-raff  that  drifts  inevitably  to 
city  slums,  magnetized  by  the  conceal- 
ment they  afford.  The  place  is  well 
known  in  police  circles  as  a  dangerous 
resort. 

The  president  rapped  solemnly  with 
the  rough  stick  that  served  him  for  a 
gavel,  and  the  Fourth  Ward  Branch  Club 
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stilled  into  something  that  approached 
quiet,  for  there  was  less  noise. 

11  De  meetin'  will  come  to  order  an'  de 
secretary  will  call  de  roll,"  he  announced, 
with  all  the  unction  of  the  power-holding 
darky  of  the  lower  class. 

The  secretary  read  glibly,  standing  up, 
and  the  responses  of  "  Absent,"  or 
"  Present  "  came  muffled  monotonously 
as  the  members  responded  to  his  call. 
He  nodded  to  the  president,  who  con- 
tinued with  more  raps. 

"  De  minutes  of  de  las'  meetin'  is  de 
next  business  — "  and  so  on  in  the 
stereotyped  phrases  to  which  he  had 
been  drilled  by  the  white  ward  workers 
who  had  organized  the  club.  When 
routine  matters  had  been  disposed  of, 
the  president  glanced  around  him  and 
said  with  dignified  questioning, — 

"  Is  dey  any  new  business?  "  Then  he 
paused  a  moment.  "  If  dey  ain't  none 
de  chair  will  consider  de  motions  to 
'djourn." 

Abraham  Lincoln  Keyes  again  arose. 
One  hand  rested  on  the  chairback, 
trembling  a  little;  the  other  hand,  in 
coat  pocket,  cuddled  lovingly  with  twin- 
ing fingers  the  worn  metal  of  deadly 
brass  knuckles. 

"  Mr.  President,"  he  said,  "  I  has  a 
statement  fur  de  meetin'." 

The  president  bowed  gravely  to  him, 
brought  his  gavel  thumping  to  the  table, 
and  said  with  slow  dignity,  "  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Keyes  has  de  floor." 

The  room  stilled  from  the  rustling  that 
had  swelled  up  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
motion  for  adjournment,  and  the  secre- 
tary faced  the  members,  looked  out 
through  the  haze  of  pipe  and  cigar  smoke, 
and  began : 

"  Mr.  President  an'  members  of  de 
Fo'th  Ward  Jeff'son  Club " 

When  a  huge  beer  glass  hurtled  across 
the  room,  glanced  from  Abraham  Lincoln 
Keyes's  muscle-padded  shoulder  and 
smashed  against  the  wall,  his  pulses 
throbbed  for  battle,  and  the  hand  upon 
the  chair  back  stilled  its  trembling. 
Perfect  in  self-poise,  he  looked  back  at 
threatening  faces.  A  glint  of  fire  flickered 
from  beneath  his  lowered  eyelids;  in  his 
heart  there  was  no  thing  like  fear. 

With  a  quick  jerk  he  swung  his  chair 


back  and  upwards,  smashed  the  fiercely 
blazing  lamp,  and  leaped  forward  to 
safety  in  the  chaos  that  the  darkness 
brought.  The  room  was  full  of  jostling 
darkies.  Chairs  and  tables  rattled  and 
upset.  Cloaked  by  the  blackness  and  the 
tumult,  the  secretary  struggled,  panting 
in  escape. 

As  he  reached  the  door  a  half-light 
flooding  from  the  passageway  fell  on  him 
and  showed  him  to  the  pack.  Beside  him 
was  a  huge  darky  with  shoulders  sloping 
abruptly  into  long,  gorilla  arms  that 
promised  vast  strength.  One  great  hand 
reached  for  him,  and  the  great  mouth, 
opening  to  voice  a  call  for  help,  showed 
a  row  of  ivories  superbly  white.  With  a 
fierce  twisting  blow  sent  out  from  the 
pad  of  muscles  that  coiled  into  great 
masses  back  of  his  shoulder,  Abraham 
struck  with  his  brass  knuckles,  saw  the 
drive  end  where  the  jaw  muscles  cush- 
ioned the  thin  bones  of  the  temple,  saw 
the  skin  split  and  the  split  widen  into  an 
ebb  of  blood,  and  then  he  flashed  past  to 
safety,  slamming  the  door. 

The  great  darky  dropped  his  out- 
stretched arm  limply,  spun  around  with 
his  mouth  still  open,  his  vocal  chords 
paralyzed  from  the  concussion  that  had 
reached  his  brain,  and  collapsed,  crashing 
to  the  floor,  where  the  crowd  trampled 
him  in  wild  lusting  for  vengeance  on 
Abraham,  who  fled  out  into  the  night. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Keyes  spun  around 
the  corner  into  darkness,  pulled  up  sharp, 
and  walked  slowly  up  the  street;  for  he 
knew  that  wild  flight  over  the  night 
streets  of  a  city  is  not  the  road  to  safety. 
As  he  walked,  his  ribs  swelled  to  the 
gasping  of  his  lungs  for  breath,  until  his 
blood,  reoxygenated,  stilled  its  pulses, 
and  on  the  night  air  he  lifted  up  a  flute- 
like whistle  that  rolled  out  and  went 
skyward  in  the  quiet,  from  ample,  un- 
trembling  lips.  His  right  hand  was 
sticky  with  clotting  blood  smears,  and 
the  brass  knuckles  in  his  pocket  were 
slippery  to  his  touch.  Up  the  street  un- 
molested, homeward  he  walked,  and 
turned  into  the  dark-arched  passage 
that  led  to  his  house.  From  beneath 
the  round,  resonant  curve  that  raised 
above  him  there  poured  a  flood  of  melody, 
a  deep,  full-fluted  whistle  that  bore  no 
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trace  of  breathlessness,  rendering  rag- 
time music  that  came  out  clear  and  syn- 
copated in  inimitable  darky  time:  "All 
Coons  Look  Alike  to  me." 

The  night  air  thrilled  with  the  music; 
the  arch  volumed  it  forth  till  it  went  far. 
A  door  slammed,  the  whistle  evaporated 
into  stillness,  and  the  ex-secretary  of  the 
Fourth  Ward  Branch  of  the  Negro 
Jefferson  Club  was  at  home.  He  paused 
in  the  kitchen,  cleansed  his  hands  from 
all  their  smears  of  blood,  scoured  up  the 
brass  knuckles  brightly,  hid  them  high  up 
on  a  shelf  that  held  pans  and  kettles, 


walked  into  the  next  room,  and  when  his 
wife  raised  her  head  from  a  sleepy 
pillow,  said  simply: 

"  Mandy,  I  has  resigned." 

There  was  no  aftermath  to  the  resigna- 
tion of  Abraham.  The  class  with  whom 
he  had  battled  prefered  to  settle  their 
little  differences  without  either  police  aid 
or  interference;  but  he  knew  well  that 
for  some  time  it  would  be  wise  for  him 
to  stay  indoors  in  the  evenings,  until  the 
thump  he  had  dealt  the  huge  darky  had 
healed  up,  to  add  one  more  scar  to  his 
hard,  battle-marked  head. 


VII.    THE  RETURN  TO  THE  FOLD 


"  Uh,  huh,  Mr.  William,"  said  the 
Messenger  of  the  First  Missouri  District. 
|  Here  it  is  in  de  papers.  Didn't  I  told 
you  dat  de  conversations  I  had  wid  dat 
boy  wuz  mighty  upliftin'.  Yere  it  is,  so 
it's  boun'  to  be  de  truf." 

He  spread  the  paper  out  and  shook  it  to 
smooth  the  wrinkles.     "  De  item  says  de 
vac'ncy  wuz  n't  filled."     He  stopped  and 
pondered    a   moment   over   the   matter, 
shaking  his  head  and  mumbling  doubt- 
fully.    "  An'  fum  de  way  I  studies  de 
matter  out,  dey  mus'   'a'  been  a  fight, 
Mr.  William.     What  you  think?     Seems 
to  me  like  I  ought  to  go  over  an'  see 
'bout    dat    Abaham,    cuz    dem    niggers 
might  'a'  stomped  him  into  pulp.     Ain' 
■dem  de  opinions  you  has  in  yo'  mind?  " 
I  jHe  peered  out  from  behind  his  glasses  with 
^anxious  eyes  that  pleaded  assent. 

Mr.  William  regarded  him  sternly. 
"Ah,  hah,"  he  said,  "  compunctions 
[of  conscience!  First  you  badger  that 
lAoraham  into  throwing  himself  into  the 
1  den  of  lions,  and  then  you  ruminate  over 
I  the  matter  until  your  conscience  becomes 
■  freighted    with    the    fear    of    cumbering 

| 'consequences,  and " 

"  Mighty  big  words,"   the  old   darky 

interrupted,     "  mighty    bi^    words    wid 

no  sense  dat  I  kin  see;  but  if  you'll  ex- 

d   2use  my  absences  fur  a  little  while  I's 

1^   I  wine  to  set  my  mind  at  res'." 

He  muffled  himself  up  and  departed, 


shaking  his  head.  Mr.  William,  thor- 
oughly delighted  over  the  fluffed  plumage 
of  the  old  darky,  picked  up  the  paper 
and  read:  "At  a  meeting  of  the  Fourth 
Ward  Branch  of  the  Negro  Jefferson  Club, 
the  secretary,  A.  L.  Keyes,  tendered  his 
resignation."  The  item  was  mere  bald 
statement  of  fact  inserted  by  the  young 
gentleman  whose  particular  branch  of 
newspaper  manufacture  it  was  to  gather 
political  spindrift  of  any  kind.  He 
smiled  and  turned  to  his  morning  work. 
When  he  looked  up  again  the  old  man 
was  at  his  elbow.  On  the  good  old  face 
was  the  shine  of  a  smile.  He  beamed 
down  happily  and  said,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  inimitably : 

"  Dat's  de  time  I  stepped  deep  into  it. 
De  boy's  at  work  an'  not  hurt  none,  but, 
oo-ee,  de  way  he  did  open  his  mouf 
crostways  wuz  a  livin'  scandal.  I's 
gwine  to  say  to  you  dat  I  lef  him  befo' 
he  wuz  done.  Uh,  huh,  de  way  dat 
Abaham  did  roas'  me  wuz  a  livin', 
breathin'  shame.  Cose  I  didn't  get  de 
hist'ry  of  de  meetin'  but  I's  gwine  to 
substanshuate  de  remarks  I's  made  an' 
say  dat  if  I  knows  dat  boy  like  I  thinks 
I  knows  dat  boy,  dat  dey  wuz  some  mys- 
try  took  place  befo'  de  vacancy  wuz 
made. 

"  Any  way,  dis  night  I's  gwine  to  make 
it  my  p'ticular  business  to  go  over  to  his 
house   an'   make   de   reparations   dat   is 
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due  him,  an'  I's  gwine  to  ast  him  if  he 
won't  bestow  de  condesenshun  o'  comin' 
to  my  house  fur  Cris'mus  dinner,  an'  den 
(maybe  I  oughtn't  to  say  it,  but  you  is 
my  frien'),  when  de  boys  in  dis  office  gets 
together  de  day  befo'  Cris'mus  an' 
writes  up  de  testimonials  dat  has  de 
whereases  an'  de  wherefores  in  it,  an' 
dat  says  dat  de  faithfulness  of  de  mes- 
senger o'  dis  office  has  conspired  to  elevate 
de  peace  an'  happiness  of  all  concerned, 
an'  dat  says,  mo'over  dat  we  subscribes 
de.  'mounts  set  opposite  our  names,  I's 
gwine  to  take  dat  money  an'  go  out  wid 
it  an'  dissipate  it  to  de  fo'  winds  of 
heaven  like  ev'y  dime  had  two  wings 
dat  flapped  fast. 

11  I's  gwine  to  get  a  turkey  dat'll 
break  my  old  back  to  tote,  an'  all  de 
stuffins  dat  goes  wid  it  to  make  it  smell 
fat,  an'  den  I's  gwine  to  save  some  money 
fum  de  wreckages  an'  git  a  big  ol'  shiny, 
high  stovepipe  hat,  an'  I's  gwine  to 
present  it  to  dat  boy  an'  say  to  him  dat 
he  has  redebilitated  hisself,  an'  dat  he 
mus'  put  on  de  lid  an'  strut  down  de 
street  pas'  dem  dat  lifted  up  dere  voices 
to  revile  at  him,  an'  den,  an'  den  — 
when  he  cumes  up  to  my  house  he  kin 
go  in  de  front  room  where  de  picture  of 
Abaham  Linc'n  hangs  an'  look  back  into 
dat  gran'  face  wid  its  scraggly  whiskers 
an'  its  big  sof  eyes,  an'  scrape  de  bes' 
bow  he  knows  how  to,  an'  say,  '  Uh,  uh! 
De  repo'ts  wuz  only  rumors,  I  ain't  no 
Demicrat,  I  never  wuz  no  Demicrat,  an' 
furthermo'  an'  mo'over  I  ain't  never 
gwine  to  be  no  Demicrat,  cuz  I  is  name  I 
Abaham  Linc'n  after  c  at  man!  '  " 

He  paused  a  moment,  slightly  dizzy 
from  his  flight,  with  his  oratorical  pinions, 
however,  still  spread.  "  George  Wash'n- 
ton  freed  de  white  man,"  he  said  again, 
soaring:    "Abaham    Linc'n    cast   off   de 


chains  fum  de  black;  an'  side  by  side,  dey 
hangs  at  my  house,  de  two  men  who 
looked  back  o'  de  clothes,  back  o'  de 
skin,  back  o'  de  ribs,  way  down  deep 
into  de  hearts,  an'  den  reached  out  dere 
han's  an'  said,  '  Rise  up,  I's  here  to 
lif  yo'  load.'  " 

He  stopped,  visibly  affected  by  his  own 
eloquence,  and  then  looked  down.  His 
eyes  steeled,  and  an  expression  of  wrath 
flitted  across  his  face." 

"Mr.  William!"  he  said,  "Mr.  Wil- 
liam! "  reproach  in  his  voice.  "  Some 
time  I  hope  to  see  you  wid  a  big  fambly 
of  little  childen,  cuz  I  hones'  believes 
you  ain't  never  gwine  to  get  no  sense 
till  de  'sponsibilities  of  life  is  got  you 
pinned  down  to  de  groun'.  Laughin'! 
All  de  time  laughin'!  Ain't  you  got  no 
reverences  even  fur  de  father  of  yo' 
country  an' " 

He  sputtered  wrathfully  and  turned  to 
his  desk,  but  in  a  moment  he  looked 
at  Mr.  William  with  an  insinuating  smile. 

"  Say,  Mr.  William,"  he  inquired,  "  you 
ain't  got  one  mo'  o'  dem  big  ol'  fat  see- 
gyars,  is  you?  Cuz  I'd  kind  o'  like  to 
have  it  when  I  goes  up  to  Abaham's  dis 
evenin'  to  modify  de  relations  between 
us,  cuz  dey  sho  is  a  heap  o'  peace  in  dem 
seegyars." 

He  took  the  cigar  which  was  tendered 
him,  regarded  the  band  on  it  with 
reverent  attention,  and  then  slowly 
shook  his  head. 

"  Uh,  uh,  Mr.  William,  dis  ain't  dat 
seegyar  by  no  means;  but  thank  you  jist 
de  same,  cuz  you  can't  help  it  if  you 
ain't  got  none."  Then  he  paused  ad- 
miringly. "  Anyway,  dey  is  a  mighty 
fine  picture  on  de  ban'  on  dis  one,  an' 
I  has  de  ideas  dat  it's  agwine  to  help 
some  in  bringin'  on  de  flappin'  of  de 
wings  of  peace." 


VIII.     PEACE 


On  a  tiny  table  by  the  window  was 
a  tiny  Christmas  tree.  Tinselled  and 
hung  with  iridescent  balls  it  littered 
in  the  sunlight  which  filtered  through  the 
window,  and  the  candles  on  it  were  half 


burned  and  raggedly  awry.  Little  pen' 
dent  threads  showed  where  it  had  been 
despoiled  of  its  fruit  of  presents,  and 
the  table  was  littered  with  a  debris  of 
ribbons,  boxes,  and  pine  needles. 
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With  one  cheek  puffed  out  into  taut 
expansion,  a  little  darky  sucked  happily 
on  a  hard  ball,  and  strove,  clumsily,  to 
insert  a  stiff-legged  new  doll  into  a  baby 
buggy  that  was  at  least  one  size  too  small . 

A  gray  at,  with  perpendicular  tail 
and  arched  back,  twined  lovingly  around 
the  little  darky.  The  Christmas  at- 
mosphere pervaded  him,  and  lie  voiced 
it  with  meowings  that  only  served  to  lend 
emphasis  to  and  hardly  interrupted  his 
purrings  of  cont  nt. 

With  deft  hands  two  women  —  one  old 
and  fat,  the  other  young  and  slender, 
both  yellow,  bustled  around,  removing 
the  dishes  from  the  table,  which  bore 
evidence  of  mighty  feasting,  while  on  a 
platter,  ghastly  in  its  nakedness,  was  the 
skeleton  of  a  turkey  stripped  to  the  bare 
bones.  Close  to  the  wall  of  the  room  was 
a  stove,  humming  and  red  with  com- 
fortable heat.  In  a  big  rocking-chair  an 
old  darky  sat,  resting  back  comfortably. 
His  feet  were  clothed  in  wonderful  knit 
slippers  with  tasseled  balls,  and  the  brand 
of  newness  told  that  Santa  Claus  had  not 
neglected  him.  On  his  face  was  an  ex- 
pression of  peace,  between  his  teeth  was 
a  cigar,  such  a  cigar!  Long  and  thick, 
belted  in  the  middle  with  a  flaring  band, 
it  fumed  and  puffed  like  some  fresh- 
coaled  locomotive,  and  the  smoke  from 
it  made  the  old  darky  blink  with  water- 
ing eyes. 

Close  beside  him,  relaxed,  at  ease,  and 
with  a  like  cigar  comforting  him  also,  sat 
a  young  darky.  His  face  was  shiny,  and 
he  sat  rather  stiffly  in  a  new  suit  that 
fitted  ill,  but  could  not  hide  the  swell 
of  muscle  that  bound  his  great  shoulders. 
On  a  table  by  him  was  a  silk  hat,  shiny  in 
its  newness,  at  which,  in  brief  intervals, 
he  looked  with  reverent  awe.  Blowing 
out  a  cloud  of  smoke,  he  faced  the  old 
darky  and  said,  hesitatingly: 

"  Paw,  I  is  half  afraid  of  dat  hat." 
"  What's  de  hesitations  in  you,  Aba- 
ham?  "  inquired  the  old  man. 

"  Jist  dis,"    replied    Abraham,     "  I'se 
afraid  dat  I  ain't  gwine  to  be  able  to  live 
up  to  it.     Dat's  enough,  ain't  it,  to  make 
^  me 'f raid?  " 

aJ|    The  old  man  stilled  his  chair  and  turned 
j<||jSolemnly,  blinking  his  eyes  slowly,  like 
a  dignified  old  owl. 


\ 


"  Abaham,"  he  said,  soberly,  "  clo'e 
don't  make  de  man.  Down  in  you,  hid, 
is  de  reverations  dat  you  has  to  go  by. 
Down  in  you  is  yo'  stock  an' sto' of  goods. 
To  every  man  you  mus'  be  whut  he  wants 
you  to  be,  but  you  mus'  draw  up  yo'  own 
goodness  fum  de  inside  an'  travel  wid  de 
fear  of  Gawd  fur  a  map." 

On  the  floor,  her  legs  widespread  and 
toes  pointing  in  and  upwards,  sat  the 
little  darky  girl,  her  face  lighted  up  with 
a  beatific  expression  of  motherhood, 
while,  hugged  to  her  fat  sides,  were  two 
dolls, —  one  disreputably  dragged  and 
love-worn;  the  other  with  flossy  hair  and 
Dresden  shepherdess  cheeks  that  gave 
promise  of  fading  early.  Her  attitude 
was  one  of  puzzlement  as  she  regarded 
them  alternately,  but  the  mother  in  her 
cleared  the  doubt  and  settled  the  dis- 
turbance of  her  infant  mind.  She 
placed  the  new  doll  carefully  on  the  floor, 
watched  it  roll  its  eyes  forward  in  imi- 
tation of  sleep,  and  then  hugged  the 
dragged  one  to  her  true  little  heart, 
squeezed  it  tight  with  fat  arms,  and 
crooned  to  it  with  the  steadfast  loyalty 
of  a  mother  for  her  firstborn. 

The  old  man  watched  her  fondly,  and 
touched  his  son  without  speaking.  He 
too  looked.  They  exchanged  glances,  and 
in  the  glance  all  anger,  all  resentment, 
all  heart  burnings  vanished.  From  look- 
ing fondly  at  the  child  they  looked  fondly 
at  each  other,  and  the  old  man's  eyes 
were  dim. 

He  reached  out  silently  and  grasped 
his  son's  hand,  squeezing  and  clinging 
to  it,  while  his  old  lips  barely  muttered 
words.  Light  glistened  through  the 
moisture  on  his  eyeballs,   and  he  said : 

"  Thank  Gawd  fur  dis,  Abaham;  thank 
Gawd." 

There  was  a  silence  and  the  smoke  rose 
in  two  incense-laden  pillars  from  two 
huge  cigars. 

"  Paw,"  said  Abraham,  "  seems  to  me 
dat  you  is  got  mighty  deep  into  ix- 
travagances.  Dese  ain't  no  cheap  see- 
gyars;  dey  mus'  be  fifteen  cents  in  de 
least." 

The  old  man  roused  himself,  and  a 
trace  of  his  old  fire,  softened  into  amuse- 
ment, shined  on  his  face. 

"  Abaham,"  he  said,  solemnly,   "  dem 
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seegyars  cos'  thirty-fi'  cents  a  piece. 
Look  a'  here!  "  He  produced  a  third 
one  from  the  vastness  of  an  inside  pocket, 
and  held  it  up,  intact  and  unimpaired. 

"  You  knows  dat  Mr.   William  down 
at  de  office,  don't  you,  Abaham?  " 

"  Know  him?  "  inquired  Abraham. 
"  Co'se  I  knows  him.  Don't  you  'mem- 
ber dat  he  asts  me  is  I  quite  siminible  of 
rediction  or  is  I  ben  jo  well  so  con  so 
li,  ev'y  time  I  comes  in  to  see  you.  Say, 
paw,  what  is  de  meanin'  of  dem  words?  " 
The  old  man  laughed.  "  Dat  Mr. 
William,"  he  responded,  "  is  sho  loaded 
up  wid  de  old  Nicodemus.  Always 
a-pestecatin'  wid  me.  Always  wid  a 
new  joke  ur  a  new  turment  settin'  on  de 
edge  of  his  lip  ready  to  slip  off  de  minut 
I  comes  by.  Cose  I  knows  de  meanin' 
of  dem  words.  Dey  is  de  polite  lang- 
widge  of  a  Frenchman  when  he  says  he 
hopes  you  feels  well  dis  mawnin',  an'  dat 
you  ain't  had  no  bad  night." 

His  air  was  one  of  superlative  wisdom, 
and  he  was  silent  for  a  moment  with  the 
proper  oratorical  pause. 

"  But  back  of  Mr.  William's  foolin', 
Abaham,  is  a  big  ol'  hones'  heart,  an'  de 
twinkle  in  his  eye  ain't  nothin'  but  de  fun 
in  him  po'in'  out.  Yistiddy,  after  de 
testimonials  wuz  presented  me  wid  de 
money  dey  had  c'lected  up,  dat  Mr. 
William  reached  down  in  his  pocket  and 
pulled  a  dollar  out,  askin'  me  if  I  is  busy, 
which  I  says  I  ain't.  '  Well,'  he  says, 
'  you  pick  yo'  old  rheumatic  legs  up  an' 
go  down  to  de  corner  an'  git  me  three 
seegyars  fur  dis,  becuz  dey's  been  a 
famine  on  here  lately  an'  I  has  de  notion 
dat  it'd  do  you  good  to  smell  some 
smoke.' 

"  I  hops  out  right  lively  to  shut  off  any 
mo'  such  talk,  and  when  I  gets  back  he 
says  to  me  is  dey  any  change  ur  is  I 
imbezzled  it  if  dey  ain't  none.  I  seen  de 
devil  peepin'  out  from  his  eyes,  an'  I  tells 
him  dat  de  money  has  changed  into 
Cubian  t'bacco  an'  asts  him  ain't  dat  de 
change  he  want." 

The  old  darky  paused  a  moment,  with 
his  old  forehead  wrinkled  in  thought. 

"  Of  all  de  postasizin',"  he  said.  "  Of 
all  de  langwidges  an'  iloquince  you  ever 
heard,  dey  wuz  a  sample  hung  out  den, 
an'  when  he  wound  up,  he  says,  handin' 


me  de  seegyars,  '  Take  de  change,  Uncle 
'Lisha,  cuz  you  is  sho  one  all-right  old 
nigger.  Take  dese  seegyars,  take  dem 
home  wid  you  an'  fumigate  de  atmos- 
pheres of  yo'  lowly  'bodin'-place.  Give 
one  to  Abaham ;  give  one  to  de  o'  woman 
ur  de  baby  ur  de  cat.  Smoke  one  o'  dem 
yo'sef .  Den  —  '  he  spoke  solemnly,  '  at 
de  en'  of  de  'postophy  he  got  up  an' 
reached  out  his  han'  to  me  an  says,  '  Gi 
me  yo'  han',  Uncle  'Eisha;  if  yo'  skin 
is  black,  yo  ol'  heart  is  white,  an'  I  wish 
you  de  bes'  of  Cris'musses  an'  de  happiest 
of  New  Years.'  Den  he  squeezed  my 
han'  hard  an'  says,  '  An'  many  of  dem, 
too.'  " 

"  Den  I  says  to  him,  '  Mr.  William, 
God  bless  you;  you  is  my  own  kind  of 
people,'  and  I  come  away." 

Abraham  viewed  his  cigar  with  new 
respect.  "  Come  up  here  an'  smell  o' 
dis  smoke,  Mandy,"  he  said.  "  Dese 
seegyars  cos'  thirty-fiv'  cents  apiece." 
The  two  women  drew  up,  seated  them- 
selves, and  rested  from  their  labors.  On 
the  floor  the  little  darky  was  wrestling 
with  the  cat,  which,  prone  on  its  back, 
growled  fiercely  as  she  tickled  its  turkey- 
stuffed  stomach,  meowed  wildly,  and 
kicked  and  slapped  with  paws  that  were 
soft  and  held  talons  closely  hidden.  Look- 
ing off  into  distance,  the  old  man  sat  in 
silence,  while  the  vapor  from  the  cigars 
whirled  and  drifted  all  about  the  room. 
Everything  was  quiet  save  for  the  ticking 
of  the  clock  upon  the  wall  as  the  day 
grayed  into  evening.  In  the  half-light 
the  white  wool  of  the  old  negro  gleamed 
almost  like  a  halo,  and  the  family,  all  i 
united,  were  content.  The  four  walls  of  i 
the  room  framed  their  world,  and  it! 
was  peace. 

The  old  man  drifted  into  revery  that 
reflected  back  a  glory  to  his  face.     His  j 
lips  moved,  and  he  spoke  out  from  his 
thought-drift  monotonously,  half  rapt  inij 
the  mystery  that  he  felt. 

"  Dis  time  of  de  year,"  he  said,  "  de 
feelin'  springs  up  in  me  dat  we  don't 
'predate  de  blessin's  dat  we  has,  an'  fur 
a  while  I  has  been  a  settin'  here  in  a; 
study,  a-reveratin'  on  de  pas',  de  present, 
an'  de  future,  an'  fum  de  studyin'  I  has 
drawed  peace." 

The  little  group  sat  silent  and  listened 
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to  his  discourse  with  attention.  His 
face  was  full  of  dignity,  and  the  poise 
of  his  white  old  head  was  fine. 

"  On  dis  day,"  he  said,  in  a  dreamy 
voice,  "  Christ  wuz  bawn  into  de  worl'. 
In  de  straw  of  de  manger  of  a  stable, 
where  oxen  were  kep',  He  wuz  bawn,  an' 
He  come  into  de  worl'  through  de  anguish 
of  a  mother,  to  wipe  out  sin,  to  suffer  like 
men  suffer,  to  die  on  de  cross  wid  a  thief, 
wid  de  blood  po'in'  fum  a  wound  in  His 
side.  In  de  anguish  of  His  mizery  He 
lifted  up  his  soul  an'  cried  out  wid  de  las' 
of  his  voice:  '  Father,  forgive  dem,  fur 
dey  know  not  what  dey  do.'  " 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  looked 
off,  with  his  chin  raised,  the  mystery  of 
simple  thought  ennobling  every  line. 
His  face  was  a  study  —  superb. 

"  Fur  sinners  Christ  wuz  born,  fur 
sinners  He  died,  an'  dis  day  has  come  to 
us  down  from  de  times  befo'  dey  wuz  any 
hist'ry,  to  tell  us  an'  each  of  us  dat  here 
on  earth  is  peace  and  good  will  if  we  wants 
it,  but, —  he  paused,  and  a  mote-flecked 
ray,  drifting  through  the  dingy  windows 
from  the  setting  sun,  cut  a  white  path  in 
the  curling  cigar  smoke  and  rested  on 
his  face.  "Abaham!  Boy!"  he  said, 
"  My  Son!  To-day  we  is  heie,  an' 
to-morruh  we  is  gone,  an'  dis  han'  o' 
mine  dat  has  chastise'  you  may  be  dead 
an'  cor  as  de  grave.  When  dat  time 
comes  I  wants  you  to  remember  dat 
ev'y  ac',  ev'y  impulse  dat  drove  me  to  be 
hard  on  you  cum  fum  de  love  in  my 
heart.  When  you  drifted  fum  de  right 
path  I  reached  out  an'  pulled  you  back, 
an'  now,  in  de  peace  of  dis  room,  wid  all 
of  us  settin'  here  together  in  de  first  of  de 
II  dark,  yo'  maw,  yo'  wife,  an'  yo'  chile,  de 

I  parables  of  de  los'  sheep  comes  back  to 
[tme.     '  Dey  is  mo'  rejoicin'  over  de  one 

I I  dat  wuz  los'  an'  is  foun'  dan  over  de 
»  [ninety- nine  dat  wuz  safe  all  de  time  in  de 
ifor."  Reach  out  yo'  han',  son,  an'  take 
limine." 

He  paused,  and  the  light,  still  flickering 

I  over  his  old  face,  made  it  a  study  as  he 

I I  cast   his  dim  eyes   upward   and   looked 
through  all  distance  and  saw  the  Great 

1 1 White  Throne. 


"  Fur  dis  day,"  he  said,  speaking 
raptly,  "  fur  de  pleasures  we  is  had,  fur  de 
happiness  of  bein'  united,  father  an' 
mother,  an'  husband  an'  wife  an'  child, 
fur  de  glory  of  de  mem'ry  of  de  Baby 
born  in  de  manger,  thank  God!  Thank 
God!" 

The  two  women,  with  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  darky  to  sentiment,  crooned 
and  swayed  silently  and  wept,  and  Abra- 
ham arose  and  stood  by  his  father. 

"  Paw,"  he  said,  with  a  little  break  in 
his  voice,  "  you  raised  me  fum  a  helpless 
baby.  You  tol'  me  de  diffunce  'tween 
right  and  wrong.  I  has  gone  against  yo' 
wishes  a  heap  of  times,  but  fum  now  on 
de  only  thing  dat  kin  keep  us  apart  is  de 
edge  of  de  grave,  an'  when  I  think  of  dat 
my  heart  most  stops."  His  voice  broke 
in  a  sob. 

The  little  girl  sat  wide-eyed  and  won- 
dering, and,  when  the  sunbeam  had 
faded,  ran  up  and  climbed  into  her  grand- 
father's lap.  He  folded  his  arms  around 
her  tightly,  while  she  clung  to  him  with 
loving,  choking  little  arms  and  nestled  her 
face  against  his  white  beard. 

Abraham  walked  slowly  over  to  his  wife, 
bent  down  and  whispered  to  her,  his  face 
against  hers. 

Her  eyes  clouded  with  a  startled  ex- 
pression that  changed  swiftly  and  soft- 
ened into  rapt  self-denial,  and  when  her 
husband  turned  to  his  father,  put  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  looked  deep 
down  into  his  eyes,  she  watched  him 
with  a  soft  smile. 

"  Paw,"  he  said,  "  de  light  breaks  in 
on  me;  de  road  is  plain.  Me  an'  Mandy 
has  settled  de  matter;  fur  yo'  Chris'mus 
gif  we  gives  you  dat  baby  fur  yo'  chile." 

The  old  man  looked  up,  hardly  under- 
standing, then  grasped  the  import  of  the 
gift  and  clutched  his  son's  hand  con- 
vulsively, dropped  his  head  on  the  little 
girl's  shoulder  while  she  mothered  and 
crooned  to  him,  and  a  great  sob  came  up 
from  his  heart,  shaking  his  old  form. 

"  Thank  Gawd,  Abaham,"  he  said, 
brokenly.  "  You  is  read  de  secrets  of 
my  oV  heart.  De  bes'  gif  of  all,  boy, 
debes'  gif  of  all." 
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VIGOROUS  ability  as  illustrator 
and  painter  is  summarized  in 
Eric  Pape's  "  The  Romaunt  of 
the  Oak,"  accompanying  Madison 
Cawein's  line,  "  She  stared  and  whispered 
and  smiled  and  wept."  The  picture 
tells  its  story  succinctly.  It  has  been 
painted  with  the  gusto  and  feeling  for 
pictorial  effect  that  has  made  Mr.  Rape 
popular  with  publishers,  who  thoroughly 
appreciate  his  fanciful  arrangements. 
Hardly  any  other  American  artist,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  displays  greater  ingenuity  in 
choice  and  execution  of  subject  matter. 
The  note,  artistically  considered,  is  some- 
times a  little  thin  in  timbre  —  this  is  the 
direction  in  which  the  artist's  limitations 
lie  —  but  it  is  always  clear  and  energetic. 
Mr.  Pape's  productiveness  has  been 
prodigious,  considering  his  many  occu- 
pations and  preoccupations.  "  The 
Romaunt  of  the  Oak  "  is  one  of  a  very 
long  series  of  pictures  and  drawings,  be- 
ginning with  the  Salon  canvas,  "  Zevener 
Spinnerin,"  which  was  exhibited  in  1890, 
at  the  Salon  Societe  Nationale  des  Beaux 
Arts  in  Paris,  and  continuing  down  to  the 
present  time,  when  Mr.  Pape,  in  the  midst 
of  labors  as  director  of  an  art  school 
which  would  overwhelm  most  men,  finds 
time  to  do  illustrations  for  various  pub- 
lishing houses,  to  paint  ambitious  land- 
scapes and  figure  pictures  in  the  delight- 
ful country  about  Annisquam,  where  he 
summers,  to  save  the  historic  frigate 
Constitution  from  destruction,  to  design 
memorial  tablets  and  generally  to  lead 
the  life  intense  as  a  brilliant  tempera- 
ment exacts.  There  is  something  so 
overpowering  in  the  list  of  honors  and 


medals  and  decorations  that  have  come 
to  this  Western-born  painter,  who 
settled  in  Boston  some  twelve  years  ago, 
that  one  hesitates  even  to  quote  from  it. 
Mr.  Pape  not  only  belongs  to  American 
art  societies,  but  holds  the  distinction  of 
being  a  foundation  member  of  the 
United  Arts  Club,  of  London,  and  a 
member  of  the  English  Society  of  Arts. 
His  series  of  thirty-five  water  color  draw- 
ings made  in  illustration  of  "  The  Life 
of  Mahomet,"  in  1900,  is  well  remembered, 
as  are  the  illustrations  for  an  edition  de 
luxe  of  Hawthorne's  "  Scarlet  Letter," 
published  in  1905.  A  recent  labor  of 
love  in  the  field  of  illustration  —  for  one 
'^ears  that  he  refused  compensation  for 
che  work  —  was  a  group  of  paintings  in 
color  to  adorn  a  five-volume  edition  de 
luxe  of  the  poems  of  his  personal  friend, 
Madison  Cawein,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
who  has  spent  recent  vacations^with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pape  at  Annisquam.  Mr. 
Cawein  wrote  the  dedication  ode  at  the 
unveiling  on  Cape  Ann,  in  1907,  of  a 
memorial  tablet  designed  by\Mr.  Pape, 
to  commemorate  the  founding  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  in  1623. 

In  these  and  many  other  artistic  under- 
takings Mr.  Pape  has  displayed  a  capacity 
for  getting  things  done  which  is  truly 
American.  He  is  a  native  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  had  cosmopolitan  experi- 
ences, including  a  period  of  residence  in 
Egypt  before  coming  to  Boston.  By  his 
marriage  to  Miss  Alice  Monroe,  daughter 
of  Professor  Lewis  B.  Monroe,  of  Boston 
University,  he  became  closely  identified 
socially  as  well  as  professionally  with 
New  England. 
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SOMEWHAT  particularly  to  relate 
at  this  period  in  our  story  how 
Constancio  Avallonea,  Esq.,  came  to 
the  North  country  is  perhaps  to  make 
more  plain  to  the  reader  the  conditions 
which,  in  a  measure,  govern  the  narra- 
tive. 

The  village  debating  club  was  gathered 
on  the  wide,  western  veranda  of  the 
Stonestead  hotel,  where  since  time  im- 
memorial it  had  convened  daily  of 
summer  evenings.  Its  membership  in- 
cluded about  all  the  males  of  the  settle- 
ment, at  least  all  who  were  subjects  of 
Queen  Nicotina,  or  who  had  aught  to  say, 
or  thought  they  had,  regarding  art, 
politics,  horseflesh,  frenzied  finance,  wo- 
men, etc. 

The  drift  of  conversation  and  debate 
had  somewhat  fallen  to  its  ebb,  when  up 
the  street  the  rattle  of  the  mail  coach 
sounded  on  the  evening  air,  and  like  the 
sound  of  a  regiment  grounding  arms  the 
tipped-back  chairs'  came  down  upon  all 
fours. 

With  a  swirl  and  gallant  show  of  horse- 
manship the  outfit  swept  opposite  to 
the  door,  and  simultaneously  the  cherub- 
countenanced  landlord  made  his  welcom- 
ing appearance  at  the  wheel.  His  genial 
suavity  was  repaid  by  the  exit  from  the 
Concord  coach  of  one  passenger. 

A  trifle  below  the  medium  stature  of 
men,  the  arrival  was  not  one  to  ordi- 
narily arrest  attention,  but  his  features 
were  wholly  new  to  these  surroundings. 
Sharp,  sallow  of  hue,  and  shrewd,  they 
would  impress  one  as  belonging  to  an 
individual  who,  cast  up  on  most  any 
shore,  would  figure  out  a  living.  His 
eyes,  too  near  together,  peering  through 
glasses  that  sat  astride  a  thin,  hooked 
nose,  were  black  and  deeply  penetrating. 
His  beard,  close  cropped  on  the  sides  and 


trimmed  to  a  point,  was  jet  black  and 
wiry. 

He  was  dapperly  attired  in  a  salt-and- 
pepper  suit  with  white  waistcoat,  and 
when  he  raised  his  hand  to  steady  his 
descent  from  the  coach,  a  diamond 
sparkled  on  one  finger.  All  in  all  he  was 
somewhat  of  a  revelation  to  the  members 
of  the  debating  club. 

He  gave  directions  for  removal  of  his 
luggage,  which  was  considerable,  from 
the  boot,  and  then  with  a  sprightly  tread, 
followed  the  landlord  in.  Over  the 
dog-eared  hotel  register  he  hesitated  an 
interval,  and  then  wrote,  in  a  clecky 
hand,  '•  Constancio  Avallonea,  Esq/' 

At  his  request  he  was  shown  at  once  to 
his  room,  and  hardly  had  he  disposed  of 
his  luggage  when  a  knock  resounded  on 
the  door.  The  man  who  entered  com- 
mands more  than  a  passing  glance.  Six 
feet  from  grizzly  mane  to  ground,  broad 
shouldered,  deep  chested,  his  was  in  all 
respects  a  manly  figure.  His  fine-domed' 
head  was  thickly  covered  with  pre- 
maturely whitened  hair  which  con- 
trasted with  the  dark  brown  of  his  heavy 
mustache.  His  complexion  was  ruddy 
as  a  country  boy's,  his  eyes  as  deep  and 
brown  as  a  lovable  woman's.  Nature 
had  endowed  Justin  Carpenter  with 
finest  measurements,  and  birth  with  the 
heritage  of  a  splendid  intellect.  He 
employed  both  attributes  premeditately 
to  the  debasement  of  the  morals  of  his 
fellowmen.  His  friends  he  won  by 
charm  of  manner  and  forcefulness  of 
mind  to  play  them  as  pawns,  mer- 
cenarily and  mercilessly,  in  the  game  of 
politics.  Men  loved  and  feared  him. 
Few  bore  him  personal  hatred.  Party 
papers  referred  to  him  as  "  Honorable." 
The  opposition  called  him  simply  "  The 
Boss." 
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Avallonea  returned  the  hearty  saluta- 
tion of  his  guest,  and  after  cautiously 
turning  the  key  in  the  lock  of  the  door 
and  drawing  the  curtains  at  both  win- 
dows, he  took  a  chair  opposite  to  where 
his  visitor  had  found  a  seat. 

At  first  they  talked  only  common- 
place, but  presently  the  great  man  came 
iirectly  to  the  subject  matter  of  his  visit. 

"  You  have  been  referred  to  me  as  the 
man  who  can  best  be  useful  to  us  up  here 
in  the  present  condition  of  affairs,"  he 
said.  "  Old-time  circumstances  have 
changed.  The  native  vote  is  solid.  We 
have  that  perfectly  organized.  The 
foreign-speaking  element  which  has  come 
into  the  state  in  such  numbers  of  recent 
years,  however,  and  which  will  soon  hold 
the  balance  of  power,  is  not  thoroughly 
amenable  under  old  methods.  We  want 
a  man  like  yourself,  speaking  their 
language,  intelligent,  knowing  on  which 
side  his  bread  is  buttered,  to  assume 
oversight  of  these  people,  under  the  dic- 
tation of  the  State  Central  Committee 
for  the  good  of  the  party. 

"  A  year  hence  we  elect  a  Legislature, 
which  is  to  elect  a  United  States  senator. 
The  probabilities  are,  the  successor  to  the 
present  incumbent  will  be  a  resident  of 
this  county,  the  Honorable  Theophilus 
I.  Burland,  a  prominent  financier  of  your 
own  city.  It  is  essential  that  he  should 
show  good  strength  in  his  home  county, 
and  early  organization  is  necessary. 

"  You  cannot,  of  course,  become  con- 
versant with  details  of  the  local  situation 
at  one  telling,  but  I  thought  it  best  to 
come  up  and  see  you  personally  and  have 
a  talk  to  start  with.  You  will  at  once 
proceed  to  gain  legal  residence  here  and 
get  in  touch  with  the  element  amongst 
whom  your  work  will  lie.  A  good  many 
of  these  people  you,  of  course,  know 
already.  They  have  come  here  through 
the  agency  of  the  society  which  you 
represent.  Just  how  the  work  is  to  be 
handled  will  be  decided  later,  when  you 
have  looked  about  and  got  your  lines  in 
hand." 

Gradually  the  lights  in  the  hotel  went 
out.  The  club  on  the  front  veranda, 
whose  wise  membership  had  seen  the 
Boss  enter,  and  whose  evening  session 
was,  in  consequence,  much  extended,  at 


last  broke  up  its  sitting,  and  soon  there- 
after the  little  village  was  wrapped  in 
silence,  broken  only  by  the  far-off  barking 
of  some  house  dog,  and  the  strident 
fiddling  of  summer  insects. 

But  the  light  in  the  windows  of  the 
second  floor  front  chamber,  out  of  which 
a  scent  of  cigars,  not  made  of  domestic 
weed,  floated,  burned  brightly,  and  the 
two  men  within,  with  heads  bent  together 
over  some  papers  on  the  table,  plotted 
on  for  the  control  of  a  free  electorate. 


Chapter  VII 

Punctually,  as  for  a  century  and 
a  quarter,  Independence  Day  dawned 
ri^ht  on  date.  The  populace  of  Stone- 
stead,  it  had  been  individually  and  col- 
lectively arranged,  were  going  to  the 
Ferry,  where  a  political  and  social 
barbecue  had  been  arranged  for,  with 
speeches  and  games  on  the  side. 

When  Glen  drove  out  of  the  yard* in  the 
early  morning  to  keep  his  appointment 
with  Jessica  for  the  day,  the  pipes  were 
merrily  singing  and  crying,  "  The  Blue 
Bells  o'  Scotland,"  from  down  over  the 
hill  where  Alan  MacLaren  lived. 

Alan  was  a  good  piper,  but  when  he 
played  the  dogs  of  the  neighborhood 
invariably  gathered,  and  howled  and 
bayed  discordantly,  which  got  the  old 
Scotchman's  temper  on  edge,  so  that  the 
musicale  ordinarily  broke  up  in  a  chase, 
and  much  bad  feeling  on  both  sides. 

Jessica  was  waiting  at  the  lightning- 
scarred  beach  tree  by  the  mill  in  the 
hollow,  as  had  been  arranged  upon, 
when  Glen  drove  up.  She  was  all  in 
white.  The  spray  of  wild  roses  on  her 
wide-brimmed  leghorn  hat  was  the  only 
touch  of  color  about  her  —  that  and  her 
cheeks,  which  flamed  with  the  glow  of 
excitement. 

The  day  was  superb,  and  in  all  the 
freshness  of  its  pristine  glory,  jubilant 
with  the  song  of  the  birds,  fragrant  with 
aroma  of  ferns  and  bush. 

A  belt  of  clouds,  edges  glinting,  ob- 
scured the  sun,  but  from  behind  them 
there  gushed  down  the  yellow  radiance 
of  Apollo's  chariot  wheel,  each  spuke 
distinct,  giving  a  fibrous  effect  over  the 


Jessica  was  waiting  at  the  ughtning-scarred  beech  tree 
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range  of  careering  hills  that  swept  back 
to  the  far  horizon. 

A  mile  or  so  out  Glen  turned  from  the 
main-traveled  highway  and  struck  off 
on  a  little-used  road,  following  one  of  the 
ridges  that  lie  like  a  moulding  about  the 
base  of  the  mountains,  but  climb  steadily 
upward. 

"  And  you  like  your  calling  and  would 
not  give  it  up?  "  Jessica  was  saying,  as 
the  wheels  struck  into  the  softer  ground, 
overgrown  in  the  ruts,  and  revolved 
without  jar  or  rattle. 

"  I  was  taught  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
most  independent  and  honorable  of 
occupations,"  Glen  replied.  "It  is  the 
only  occupation  that  will  yield  a  bounti- 
ful return  without  denial  of  the  best  of 
its  product  to  the  producer.  I  believe 
that  fellows  of  my  age  who  are  bred  to 
the  farm  should  stick  to  the  farm,  taking 
advantage  of  the  knowledge  of  practical 
science  now  open  to  us,  which  puts 
farming  on  the  plane  of  a  profession. 
Farmers  should  not  only  know  things 
are  so,  but  why  they  are  so.  I  think 
farming,  if  intelligently  pursued,  offers 
all  the  advantages  and  pleasures  that  any 
city  occupation  can  offer.  It's  our  own 
fault  if  we  go  on  permitting  folks  to 
cling  to  the  belief  that  we  are  clods  and 
drudges,  simply  because  we  are  only 
plowmen." 

He  had  not  intended  to  refer  to  or 
quote  Mrs.  Wythe's  figure  of  speech, 
much  less  to  emphasize  it.  He  felt 
Jessica's  inquiring  gaze  upon  him,  and 
grew  uncomfortable.  He  knew  when 
she  turned  her  eyes  away  from  his  burning 
cheek  with  a  little  sigh,  which  he,  how- 
ever, misinterpreted. 

There  was  silence  for  several  moments, 
the  lulling  creek  of  harness  and  whiffle- 
tree  and  soft  thud  of  the  horse's  hoofs  on 
the  yielding  turf  alone  relieving  its 
monotony. 

Presently,  with  startling  suddenness, 
a  sleek  fox  crossed  the  roadway  fifty 
feet  ahead,  took  the  stone  fence  at  a 
bound,  and  cantered  up  the  rise  of  ground, 
pausing  to  poke  his  sharp  nose  inquir- 
ingly into  the  wind  from  the  direction  of 
the  team  before  he  disappeared  in  the 
bordering  copse. 

The  incident  served  to  break  the  ten- 


sion, and  Jessica  was  at  once  all  anima- 
tion again  over  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
the  outing. 

After  a  half  hour's  steady  ascent  the 
outfit  came  opposite  a  deserted  home- 
stead. The  front  door  of  the  abandoned 
home  swung  open,  showing  the  dark 
voids  within.  The  batten  shutters  that 
had  been  put  up  when  the  owners  moved 
away,  temporarily  as  they  thought,  to 
win  fortunes  in  the  city,  flapped  with 
every  transient  whim  of  the  winds. 
Through  the  broken  panes  the  summer 
sun  shone  unhindered,  and  in  winter  the 
snow  swept  in  unchecked  to  spread  out 
on  the  floors  in  fantastic  shapes,  like 
ghosts  of  departed  tenants. 

There  was  a  barn  near  at  hand  to 
which  a  shed  was  attached,  and  into  this 
shelter  from  the  sun  Glen  drove. 

"  What  a  dear  old  ruin  it  is,"  Jessica 
exclaimed,  looking  into  the  wide,  sun- 
lit hallway,  running  from  front  to  rear, 
with  its  broad,  curved  stairway  leading 
to  the  floor  above. 

"  Yes,"  Glen  replied,  "  and  a  sad 
commentary,  as  well." 

He  seated  himself  in  the  shade,  on  the 
edge  of  the  great  veranda,  and  the  girl, 
removing  her  wide-brimmed  hat,  per- 
mitted her  hair  to  fall  in  a  cascade  of 
rippling  splendor  over  her  shoulders. 
She  sat  down  opposite  him,  resting  back 
easily  against  one  of  the  fluted  pillars 
that  reached  to  the  second  story. 

"  That  such  homes  as  these,"  Glen 
continued,  looking  up  at  the  weather- 
worn house,  "  such  prospects  of  honor- 
able living  and  thorough  independence 
can  be  given  up  by  young  American  men 
and  women  to  decay,  or  into  the  hands 
of  more  far-sighted  foreigners,  for  life 
in  the  overcrowded  cities  is  proof  of  an 
alarming  tendency." 

He  let  his  gaze  wander  down  the 
declivity  of  grassland  and  scrub  forest, 
over  the  rolling  acres  of  uncultivated, 
depopulated  meadows,  rich  enough  and 
broad  enough  to  keep  a  township  in 
plenty,  lying  barren  of  tillage  and  crops, 
waiting  the  slow  hand  of  time  to  blot 
out  forever  its  pitiful  story  of  man's 
prodigality. 

He  was  brought  back  from  his  deep 
meditation^by    the   lightest   of    touches 
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on  his  knee,  and  he  looked  down  into  the 
deep,  laughing  eyes  of  his  companion  as 
she  stooped  forward  and  gazed  up  into 
his  face. 

"  Don't,  Glen,"  she  exclaimed,  smiling 
and  drawing  back  to  her  seat  by  the 
towering  column,  "  I  don't  like  yo,u  half 
as  well  when  you  are  so  grave.  Come, 
a  dweller  from  the  terrible  city  challenges 
you  to  a  race  from  here  to  the  woods. 
The  city  versus  the  country!  Here 
goes!  Catch  me  if  you  can." 

It  was  the  first  time  in  their  ac- 
quaintance that  she  had  called  him  by 
his  given  name,  and  she  was  away  with 
a  challenging  laugh  before  he  recovered 
from  the  pleasure  of  its  newly  acquired 
sound. 

Like  children,  as  in  heart  and  soul 
they  were,  both  laughing,  they  sped 
across  the  uneven  stretch  of  ground, 
and  she  was  entering  the  shadow  of  the 
first  sentinels  of  the  forest  when  he 
caught  her  in  his  strong  embrace. 

"  Victory  for  the  country,"  he  cried, 
holding  her,  her  flushed  face  upturned, 
her  eyes  closed,  laughing,  her  bosom 
heaving  with  the  exertion  and  excite- 
ment of  the  pursuit. 

"  And  by  all  the  rules  of  the  chase  to  the 
victor  belongs  the  spoils,"  he  said,  and 
while  she  weakly  struggled,  and  expostu- 
lated that  she  had  gained  the  covert  first, 
he  took  his  reward,  as  strong  men  have 
since  time  began. 

"  Well,  anyway,"  she  said,  as  she 
bound  up  her  tresses,  her  cheeks  crimson, 
and  tears  of  merriment  filling  her  eyes, 
"  I  nearly  beat  you,  and  I  haven't  rnn 
before  for  years." 

She  sat  down  on  a  fallen  tree  trunk, 
and  he  sank  down  at  her  feet,  fanning 
himself  with  his  hat. 

"  I'm  getting  actually  reckless,"  she 
exclaimed,  holding  the  riband  between 
her  lips  while  she  braided  the  long,  black 
mane  of  hair  that  came  over  her  shoulder, 
its  end  in  her  lap  as  she  sat.  "  Does 
acquaintance  with  you  always  so  effect 
silly  young  creatures  that  they  utterly 
forget  their  deportment  in  your  presence? 
Does  it?  "  she  demanded  with  mock 
severity,  whipping  his  arm  with  the 
streamer  of  satin  before  she  tied  it  in  a 
knot  to  her  hair. 


He  laughed  and  caught  at  the  bright 
riband,  but  missed  it.  "  My  acquain- 
tance with  young  creatures  is  rather 
limited,"  he  said,  somewhat  lamely. 
His  opportunities  for  the  practice  of  re- 
partee had  been  few,  and  his  slow-going, 
methodical  intellect  was  no  match  for 
her  well-polished  mind.  i    yj 

They  were  opposites  in  many  par- 
ticulars. 

"  Count  'em,"  she  demanded,  peremp 
torily,  holding   up  one   pretty  hand,  its 
fingers  outstretched,  her  face  serious,  but 
merriment  beaming  from  her  eyes. 

"  There's  me,"  she  began  gravely, 
indicating  the  first  tapering  digit  on 
the  outheld  hand.  "  I  really  think  you 
are  beginning  to  know  me  very  well,"  she 
said,  staring  hard  at  the  impassive  little 
finger.  "  Now  who's  this  slim  young 
creature  that  comes  next? "  indicating  the 
second  upright  member  with  the  first 
finger  of  her  other  hand.  f  "  Come,  out 
with  it,  Sir  Lovelace.     Who  is  she?  " 

Glen  laid  his  head  back  against  the 
bole  of  the  widespreading  oak  under 
which  they  were  seated,  and  chuckled, 
giving  himself  up  to  the  sheer  pleasure  of 
watching  the  play  of  her  mood. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  keeping  her  face 
within  the  vision  of  his  half-closed  lids, 
"  probably  that's  Aunt  Clara.  I  know 
her  pretty  well." 

"  No,  indeed,"  exclaimed  Jessica,  slap- 
ping her  knee  in  mock  exasperation,"  all 
above  twenty  are  barred.  No  evasion, 
now.  Who  is  it?  "  and  she  again  ele- 
vated her  outspread  hand. 

"  Well,  call  it  Flora  MacLaren,"  Glen 
drawled,  with  irritating  slowness,  "  old 
Alan's  daughter,  that  I  told  you  about 
the  other  day." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jessica  quickly,  remem- 
bering what  day  it  was  and  not  caring 
particularly  to  dwell  on  the  Scotch  lass, 
anyway,  she  being  a  known  quantity  in 
the  equation.  "  That's  Flora  of  the 
bonny  face.  And  now  who's  this,"  and 
the  third  pink  and  white  problem  came 
up  for  solution. 

"  Oh,  my;  I  dunno,"  said  Glen,  rolling 
over  to  more  easy  posture.  "  Constance, 
perhaps." 

"  Constance!  "  Jessica's  eyes  bright- 
ened.    Constance!  Glen's  gaze  was  fixed 
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on  Che  space  of  illimitable  blue  in  the 
southern  sky.  The  thought  flashed 
through  his  mind  that  it  was  odd  he  had 
not  thought  of  his  old-time  playmate  for 
longer  than  he  could  recall.  He  had 
heard  that,  early  in  the  previous  month, 
she  had  gone  to  Westborough  to  visit 
some  relatives.  It  was  to  the  West- 
borough  seminary  that  it  was  proposed 
she  should  go  for  the  coming  winter. 
But  he  knew  she  had  returned  home,  for 
Aunt  Clara  had  gone  up  recently  to  see 
her. 

"  Dear  little  playmate,"  he  thought, 
boon  companion  of  old,  how  pretty  she 
had " 

"  And  who  is  Constance?  "  Jt  ssiea 
asked  the  question  twice  before  Glen 
heard  her. 

He  drew  his  knees  up  and  kicked  out 
like  a  boy  caught  in  some  innocent 
depredation,  and  laughed,  somewhat 
vaguely. 

"Oh,  a  little  friend  of  mine,"  he  replied, 
after  a  brief  pause,  "  one  I  have  known 
since  childhood.  We  went  to  district 
school  together.  She's  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  noblest  men  that  ever  lived, 
John  Carter,  up  at  Cass  Corners. 

She's  within  the  age  limit,  I  pre- 
sume? "  said  Jessica,  interrogatively. 

"  What,  the  twenty  year  limit,"  said 
Glen,  laughing,  but  keeping  his  face 
turned  from  his  inquisitor.  "  Oh,  yes. 
Quite  well  within." 

"  Hum,"  said  Jessica,  meditatively. 

A  considerable  silence  followed. 

"  Did,  did  you  ever  beat  Constance 
in  a  foot  race,  Glen,"  she  asked  finally, 
pulling  a  handful  of  grass  and  separating 
the  speais  slowly,  letting  them  drift  to 
the  ground  singly. 

"  Well,  not  for  any  reward,"  ex- 
claimed Glen,  sitting  upright  and  looking 
at  the  averted  face  of  his  companion, 
I  that  is,"  reddening,  V  I  didn't  take 
any,  or  rather  —  well,  oh,  pshaw;  we 
were  little  chaps,  anyway,  when  we  ran 
races." 

"  She  wouldn't  run  races  now  she  has 
grown  up,  and  act  like  a  young  hoiden 
generally,  would  she?  " 

"  Now,  Jessica!  "  It  was  the  first 
time,  in  spite  of  their  good  fellowship,  and 
what  had  passed  between  them,  that  he 


had  broken  over  the  formality  of  address 
and  called  her  by  her  first  name.  "  Don't 
be  hard  on  a  fellow  by  taking  yourself  to 
task,"  he  said,  his  voice  somswhat 
muffled  from  the  position  of  his  aims. 
"  I  never  kissed  a  girl  before  in  my  life, 
and  —  and  meant  it.  That's  honest 
Injun.  And  if  I  thought  I  was  going  to 
compromise  you  in  your  own  estimation 
I'd  sooner  have  cut  off  an  arm  than  have 
done  it." 

Her  response  to  his  mood  was  immedi- 
ate. She  reached  forward  and  pulled  his 
arm  away  from  his  eyes  and  looked  down 
laughingly  into  his  face.  But  there  were 
womanly  tears  on  her  long,  dark  lashes, 
and  her  voice  trembled  a  little  as  she  said  : 

"  I  understand,  Glen.  You  have  done 
nothing  for  which  I  could  in  the  remotest 
reproach  you.  It  is  I,  rather,  who  should 
make  apology  of  the  two,  I " 

He  caught  her  hand  and  held  it, 
leaching  up  as  though  he  would  stop 
further  utterance. 

"  No,  Glen,  let  me  go  on.  You  do  not 
really  and  truly  know  me ;  any  more  than 
I  truly  and  wholly  know  myself." 

She  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her  role 
as  catechist.  Glen  thought  the  incident 
had  entirely  slipped  from  her  mind.  It 
was  sometime  later  that  she  abruptly 
asked,  apropos  of  nothing  in  particular, 
if  Constance  was  to  be  present  at  the  hop 
that  evening.  Glen  did  not  know,  but 
said,  in  compliance  with  her  intimation  of 
desire,  that  if  she  did  come  with  her 
father  he  would  see  to  it  that  the  girls 
met.     Then  the  subject  was  changed. 

Now,  however,  she  stood  up,  shaking 
her  white,  filmy  draperies  into  place  and 
readjusting  her  hat  as  she  gazed,  smiling, 
down  onto  her  companion,  his  young, 
sinewy  form  stretched  out  languidly  at 
her  feet. 

"  Shall  we  race  back  to  the  house?  " 
he  inquiied. 

"  No,  sir,"  she  replied  emphatically, 
with  a  comical  little  grimace.  "  You 
might  win." 

And  so  they  walked  back  sedately,  and 
talked  of  the  rare  view  from  their  vantage 
point  as  they  went. 

Tailor-fashion  they  sat  down  on  the 
open  veranda,  to  their  lunch,  and  when 
it   was   concluded,    Jessica   declared   she 
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felt   fit  as  a  filly  for  the  climb  up  the 
mountain. 

Thev  be^an  the  journey  at  once,  slowly 
up  the  ascent,  running  down  the  inclines, 
Glen  helping  her  over  the  boulders  and  up 
the  steep  sides  of  the  rocks.  Occasionally 
they  paused  on  a  projecting  eminence  to 
ook  out  and  down  the  valley,  with  its 
wooded  levels,  its  verdure,  its  silvery 
glints  of  mirroring  waters  and  its  encom- 
passing range  of  purple  mountains. 

It  was  two  o'clock  when  they  reached 
a  point  just  below  the  summit.  There 
Jessica  paused,  and,  looking  about  until 
she  espied  a  fallen  tree,  announced  that 
it  was  here  she  had  lost  consciousness  on 
the  night  she  and  Glen  had  first  met. 
The  recollection  of  that  night  and  its 
incidents  had  a  sobering  effect  on  the 
two,  and  they  walked  along  in  silence 
until  the  mountain  cabin  came  into  view. 

It  was  identically  as  they  had  left  it. 
Xo  stranger  had  profaned  its  sacred 
memories  with  his  presence.  Jessica  sat 
down  on  the  crude  bench  just  without 
the  doorway,  and  contemplated  the  far 
outlook  of  sky  and  forest. 

"  Oh,  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilder- 
ness," she  quoted. 

Glen  was  standing  by  her  side,  and  his 
hand  fell,  almost  roughly,  on  her  shoulder. 

She  stood  up,  laughing,  but  her  voice 
trembled,  and  she  looked  away  from  his 
searching  gaze. 

"  No,  Glen,  it  is  not  for  such  as  I," 
she  said,  "  the  words  and  the  sentiment 
both  were  the  poet's,  not  mine.  We  are 
the  children  of  destiny,  as  the  greater  poet 
has  said.  '  There  is  a  divinity  that 
shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  how 
we  will." 

"  But  Jessica!"" 

"  Don't,  Glen,  don't,"  Jessica  said, 
softly,  loosening  his  hold  upon  her  hand 
and  turning  away.  We  have  been  so 
happy  together.  At  least  I  have  been. 
Such  good  comrades,  even  in  the  brief 
while.  And  it  was  here  I  first  met  you; 
here  that  you  first  were  so  kind.  I  want 
to  carry  the  scene  —  this  dear  little  cabin, 
these  rocks  and  trees  and  sunlit  sky  — 
always  in  my  memory  as  one  of  the 
places  on  earth  that  I  love  best.  Don't 
let's  tinge  the  memory  with  any  bitter- 
ness, any  vain  regrets.     Let's  go  back  to 


our  Arcadia.  Be  my  friend,  Glen,"  she 
turned  impulsively  and  held  out  her 
hands.  "  I  have  been  indiscreet.  I 
judged  you  by  the  standard  of  other  men. 
I  thought  you  would  not  care  —  much. 
Forgive  me.  Glen!  " 

He  looked  into  her  eyes.  His  face  was 
pale.  Slowly,  however,  her  smile  won  a 
smile  upon  his  lips,  and  the  color  came 
back  to  his  cheeks.  He  took  the  profferei 
hands  in  his  warm  grasp. 

"  I  was  too  impetuous,"  he  said,  still 
smiling,  but  deeply  serious  toned.  "  It  is 
I  who  should  ask  forgiveness  for  startling 
you.  My  forgiveness  for  yours  —  what 
say?  "  and  as  she  smiled  an  assent  he 
pressed  her  hands  the  tighter  and  then 
released  them,  proposing  that  they  have 
a  good,  long  drink  at  the  spring  after  their 
arduous  climb. 

And  so  they  drank  at  the  crystal  pool 
back  of  the  cabin,  and  seemingly  forgot. 
But  there  was  a  troubled  light  in  the  girl's 
dark  eyes,  and  she  knew  full  well  in  her 
woman's  heart  that  the  day  of  reckoning 
was  only  postponed. 

The  sunlight  was  slanting  on  the  west 
wall  of  the  deserted  house  in  the  lowland 
when  they  reached  it  again  after  a  merry 
afternoon  on  the  mountain,  its  few  re- 
maining windowpanes  aflame  with  a 
deep,  golden-red  hue,  for  the  vermillion 
sun  was  just  balancing  along  the  top  of  the 
distant  forest. 

When  they  arrived  in  the  village,  after 
a  swift,  delightful  drive  through  the 
cooling  air  in  the  glorious  afterglow,  the 
populace  was  just  getting  back  from  its 
day  of  feasting  and  oratory  at  The  Ferry, 
in  preparation  for  the  gayeties  of  the 
evening. 

Glen  left  his  companion  at  the  side 
entrance  to  the  hotel,  after  arranging  that 
he  should  go  home  and  dress  for  the  dance 
and  return  again  in  time  for  the  opening 
number,  which  Jessica  had  promised  him. 


Chapter  VIII 

The  dancing  pavilion  in  which  the 
summer  visitors  to  the  little  hill  town 
gave  their  annual  mid-season  hop,  was 
in  a  grove  of  maples  which  constituted 
part  of  the  village  common. 
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Japenese  lanterns  and  red,  white,  and 
blue  streamers  were  draped  artistically 
from  tree  to  tree,  making  a  brave  and 
attractive  showing  when  the  orchestra 
assembled,  and  groups  of  gavly  dressed 
villagers  and  visitors  strolled  in  and  out 
of  the  mellow  light. 

The  first  acquaintances  that  Glen  en- 
countered after  his  arrival  back  in  the 
evening  were  John  Carter  and  Constance. 

John  took  Glen  at  once  to  task  for  not 
being  more  neighborly,  to  which  Glen  re- 
sponded with  a  rather  lame  explanation 
of  the  exactions  of  farm  work,  and  as- 
surance that  he  meant  to  make  up  for  his 
absence  after  the  crops  were  in. 

After  the  first  greeting  Constance  drew 
a  little  back  and  watched  her  father  and 
Glen  talking,  until  she  was  approached 
and  drawn  into  conversation  by  one  of 
the  motherly  souls  of  the  village  who  had 
known  the  girl  since  her  birth. 

Presently,  John  having  been  called 
away,  Glen  went  over  and  stood  by 
Constance's  side,  waiting  until  her  friend 
had  finished  telling  about  a  quilting  bee 
that  had  been  arranged  for  at  the  parson- 
age the  following  week  Thursday. 

When  the  good  dame  had  concluded 
and  fluttered  away  to  attend  to  some 
member  of  her  own  family,  Glen  and  Con- 
stance were  left  alone  in  the  shadow 
of  a  widespreading  maple. 

"  Well,  Mister  Glen,"  she  said,  smiling 
up  at  him,  "  did  you  think  that  the 
Carter  farm  was  quarantined  against 
visitors  this  summer?  " 

He  looked  down  into  her  sweet,  up- 
turned face,  coming  just  to  his  broad 
shoulders,  and  laughed,  in  harmony  with 
her  good-humored  raillery. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  but  really,  I've 
been  awfully  busy.  You  know  how  it  is 
up  at  your  place.  It  seems  as  though 
within  recent  seasons  we  have  had  to 
grow  about  twice  as  much  to  make  both 
ends  meet,  as  father  and  mother  used  to 
have  to.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is 
because  us  youngsters  spend  more  than 
our  parents  did,  or  whether  it's  by  reason 
of  the  tendency  of  these  foreigners  who 
have  come  into  the  country  to  lower 
prices.  Perhaps  it's  a  little  of  both. 
But  now  that  I  do  see  you,  Kit,  let  me 
know  all  about  yourself  and  what  you 


have  been  up  to.     What  did  you'see  over 
at  Westborough?  " 

She  told  him  of  her  visit,  and  ofvthe 
plans  made  for  her  going  to  the  seminary 
in  the  fall.  He  took  her  hand  and  petted 
it,  as  he  had  often  done,  boy-fashion. 

"My,  but  I'll  miss  you  this  v  inter, 
little  one,"  he  said.  "  Who'll  go  coasting 
with  me?  and  who'll  I  pay  court  to  in 
the  long  wintry  evenings?  " 

"  Oh,  Glen,  but  I'm  getting  too  old  to 
go  coasting  with  the  boys,"  she  replied, 
looking  up  confidently,  and  laughing 

"  But  not  for  courting,"  he  said,  before 
he  knew  it,  and  instantly  her  dark  hazel 
eyes  were  hid  by  their  long  lashes. 

Just  then  the  orchestra  began  playing, 
and  Glen  started. 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  rather  hurriedly,  "  I've 
an  acquaintance  here  to-night  that  I 
want  you  to  meet,  Kit.  Will  you  stay 
right  here  until  I  come  back?  I  won't 
be  but  a  minute.  Here,  take  this 
stool.  You  will,  won't  you,  for  I 
promised." 

When  he  returned  with  Jessica  the 
two  girls  seemed  at  once  to  take  to  each 
other,  Constance  a  little  shyly,  at  first, 
but  the  older  and  more  practised  one 
soon  drew  her  out  and  into  an  interesting 
conversation. 

Glen,  for  the  moment  out  of  the  run- 
ning, stood  by  their  side  and  watched 
them.  Excepting  for  their  mutually 
winning  ways  they  were  wholly  dissimilar. 
No  more  fitting  simile  occurs  to  my 
mind,  as  recollection  now  conjures  these 
two,  than  to  compare  them,  one  to  the 
dainty,  sweet,  and  lovable  little  pink- 
tinted  wild  rose  of  the  countryside,  one 
to  the  splendid,  popular,  full-petaled 
rose,  deep-colored  and  fragrant,  of  the 
city  conservatory. 

The  older  girl,  older  by  a  couple  of 
years,  perhaps,  and  an  inch  or  two  taller, 
was,  in  her  party  dress,  what  might 
fittingly  be  termed  dazzling.  Her  bril- 
liant face,  lit  with  animation  and  of  such 
complexion  as  type  cannot  describe,  was 
such  as  painters  rave  over.  Yet  neither 
beautv  nor  position  had  made  her  vain 
or  h  ughty.  She  had  been  in  society 
but  a  year,  yet  that  twelvemonth,  with 
her  previous  traveling  and  foreign  school- 
ing, had  made  her  wise  in  her  generation. 
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Even  for  one  so  young  she  had  her  doubts 
both  of  herself  and  others.  Not  that  she 
had  permitted  herself  tojgrow  cynical,  not 
that;  but  too  early,  when  in  olden  times 
a  girl  would  still  have  been  carefree  and 
absorbed  in  girlish  joys,  she  had  come 
face  to  face  with  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
whose  signboards  question  and  demand 
an  answer.  For  Jessica  there  could  be  no 
long,  budding  years  of  sweet  repose  of 
soul;  she  had  the  handicaps  of  face  and 
fortune  that  lure  mankind,  and  therewith 
she  must  run  her  race,  though  at  the  goal 
she  perish. 

As  Glen  stood  a  little  off,  drinking  in 
the  beauty  of  this  girl,  with  whom  Fate 
had  linked  him  in  such  Arcadian  friend- 
ship, the  first  number  on  the  program 
was  announced,  and  the  crowd  about  the 
pavilion  platform  densened. 

John  Carter  came  up  to  the  little 
group,  his  good  round  face  alight  with 
pleasure,  his  feet,  to  the  merriment  of  his 
friends,  keeping  time  to  the  schottische 
measure  of  the  music. 

He  was  introduced  to  Jessica,  but 
Clarence  had  appeared  from  somewhere 
and  was  clamoring  for  her  for  the  first 
dance,  and  between  his  impetuous  as- 
saults and  the  general  forward  move- 
ment of  the  gay  throng  there  was  scant 
opportunity  for  extended  conversation. 

When  the  impulsive  cousin  had  been 
finally  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
Jessica  had  promised  the  first  dance  to 
Glen,  he  went  off  pouting,  and  thereafter 
danced  with  the  delighted  Flora  every 
number  of  the  program. 

The  first  dance  was,  in  deference  to  the 
elder  participants  who  proposed  to  retire 
early,  a  contra  dance,  termed  by  the  an- 
nouncer a  "  country  dance,"  and  it 
turned  out  pleasurably  that  in  the  first 
set  Jessica,  Constance,  Flora,  and  Miss 
Sally  Moore,  a  mutual  acquaintance,  and 
the  village  school  teacher,  found  them- 
selves opposite  to  Glen,  Dr.  Grey, 
Clarence,  and  John  Carter. 

The  wholesome  delight  of  the  crowd 
in  attendance  was  whole-souled  and  con- 
tagious. The  scene  of  the  dance  beneath 
the  dense-foliaged  trees  was  brilliant. 
The  slightly  raised  platform  was  ablaze 
with  bright  light  and  animated  with 
moving  figures  and  gay  apparel. 


Most  entertaining  was  the  dancing  of 
the  older  participants,  particularly  th( 
rotund  and  jolly  John  Carter,  and  the. 
leaner  but  no  less  sprightly  and  buoyant 
coctor.  Such  dancing!  of  the  statelv 
yet  sinuous,  old-school  variety.  Such 
slides,  capers,  pigeonwings,  and  pirou- 
ettes! To  merely  watch  these  two  "  old 
boys,"  mated  with  the  sylph-like  figures 
of  their  daintily  dancing  partners,  was  an 
education. 

When  Clarence  came  face  to  face  with 
his  cousin,  instead  of  turning  her  he 
simply  extended  his  arms  like  a  scare- 
crow, and  sailed  around  her.  His  boyish 
petulance  greatly  amused  Jessica,  and 
when  she  was  near  enough  she  hit  him  a 
playful  but  sharp  tap  on  his  cheek  with 
her  fan.  Once  he  got  near  enough  to  her 
ear  to  whisper,  "  I'll  get  even  with  you 
for  this;  see  if  I  don't,  you  deceiver." 

It  was  just  after  the  intermission,  about 
eleven  o'clock,  during  which  refreshments 
were  served,  that  Clarence  and  the  nev? 
comer  to  town,  Constancio  Avallonea^ 
were  observed  to  come  out  of  the  side 
entrance  of  the  tavern  opposite,  together. 

The  young  man  had  been  much  in  the 
company  of  the  foreigner  of  late;  how 
they  came  to  be  acquainted  is  not 
material.  Suffice  it  that  Clarence,  being 
the  only  son  of  the  rich  financier,  whose 
political  ambitions  Avallonea  had  been 
imported  to  serve,  had  a  special  at- 
traction for  the  oily  solicitor.  Clarence 
had  had  his  new  friend  up  at  the  paternal 
abode  several  times  within  the  past 
month,  and  country-side  rumor  had  it 
that  they  had  not  been  alone  on  those 
evenings  when  the  great  country  house 
had  been  dark  below  but  brightly  lit  in 
its  chambers,  and  that  high  play  had  been 
known  under  the  stately  and  costly 
roof- tree. 

At  all  events,  soon  after  the  ill-mated 
twain  had  separated  this  evening,  fol- 
lowing their  visit  to  the  tap  room  of  the 
tavern,  Avallonea  suddenly  made  his 
appearance    in     the     dancing    pavilion. 

He  had  been  there  earlier  in  thr 
evening.  It  had  excited  some  comment 
to  see  him  going  along  from  group  to 
group,  being  repulsed  by  all  the  ladies, 
and  his  composure  under  such^embar- 
rassing  circumstances. 
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Being  an  informal  affair  the  men 
present,  who  danced,  were  all  in  their 
ordinary  "  best  coat,"  but  none  of  them, 
not  even  the  more  fashionable  members 
of  the  summer  colony,  wore  the  conven- 
tional garments  of  a  more  formal  oc- 
casion. Avallonea,  to  the  contrary,  was 
resplendent  in  full  evening  attire,  "  swal- 
lowtail," broad  shirt  front,  and  white 
waist-coat. 

Jessica  and  Constance  had  again  found 
each  other  in  the  throng,  and  stood  by  the 
orchestra  platform  talking.  The  at- 
torney sauntered  across  the  center  of  the 
brightly  lit  space  and  came  directly  to 
where  they  were  standing. 

"  Pardon  me,  mademoiselle,"  he  said, 
bowing  low,  then  looking  straight  and 
unabashed  into  the  startled  gaze  of 
Jessica,  whom  he  confronted,  "  but  will 
the  beautiful  Miss  Wythe  do  me  the 
honor  of  permitting  me  the  next  dance  on 
the  program?  " 

For  a  moment  Jessica  was  too  sur- 
prised to  reply,  and  the  unusual  antics 
of  the  newcomer  so  attracted  attention 
that  there  was  a  lull  in  general  conversa- 
tion, and  the  little  group  was  the  center 
of  observation. 

Regaining  her  self-control,  the  girl's 
dark  eyes  blazed  with  resentment,  and  her 
voice  was  a  trifle  metallic  as  she  said, 
loud  enough  for  near  bystanders  to  hear : 
"  Thank  you,  my  card  is  full  for  the 
evening," 

She  turned  again  and  attempted  to 
resume  her  conversation  in  a  low  tone 
with  Constance. 

"  Ah,  so?  "  replied  the  in  nowise 
disconcerted  attorney,  taking  a  step 
closer  to  the  girls,  and  somewhat  raising 
his  voice.  "  Pardon  me,  I  repeat;  but  I 
concluded  that  a  young  woman  who 
would  condescend  to  pass  the  night  alone 
with  a  young  man  in  a  lonely  mountain 
retreat,  without  the  formality  of  a 
previous  acquaintance,  might  be  gracious 
enough  to  accord  one  little  dance  to  an- 
other, and  as  good  a  man,  without  in- 
troduction also." 

Before  he  had  finished,  Jessica  turned 
upon  him,  her  face  whitening  with  the 
insult  implied,  but  her  dark  eyes  luminous 
with  resentment  and  spirit. 

"  You  ruffian,"  she  exclaimed,   "  how 


dare  you  intimate,  how  dare  you  - 

Her  gaze  was  attracted  over  the  man's 
shoulder  to  the  face  of  another,  whose 
broad  shoulders  were  making  their  way 
through  the  press  of  agitated  people. 
Before  she  could  say  more  Glen  was  by 
her  side,  trying  to  take  in  at  a  glance  the 
portend  of  the  tableau. 

"What  is  it?  "  he  asked.  "  What  has 
occurred?  Has  this  man  insulted  you  in 
any  way,  Jessica?  " 

Constance,  startled  and  abashed  at  the 
publicity,  had  drawn  back  somewhat  into 
the  circle  of  onlookers,  but  Glen's 
familiar  address  to  Jessica  did  not  pass 
her  attention  unheeded. 

"  Ah,"  exclaimed  the  lawyer,  straight- 
ening himself  to  his  full  height,  "  the 
lady's  consort  and  champion,  eh?  "  It 
was  apparent  that  his  frequent  visits  to 
the  tavern  and  the  libations  there  had 
weakened  his  ordinary  cautiousness  while 
strengthening  his  unwonted  courage. 

"  I  simply  asked  the  honor  of  a  dance 
from  your  friend,"  he  continued,  before 
Glen  could  speak,  "  and  she  declined, 
presumably  on  the  score  of  non-intro- 
duction. Some  women's  morals  are  very 
elastic." 

He  stood  with  his  feet,  encased  in 
patent-leather  pumps,  wide  apart,  his 
thumbs  hung  jauntily  from  the  corners 
of  his  trouser's  pockets,  head  high,  and  a 
sneer  on  his  inflamed,  dark-bearded 
countenance.  In  his  left  hand  he  held  a 
new  pair  of  light-colored  kid  gloves, 
their  ends  hanging  down,  completion  to 
his  immaculate  costume. 

The  last  insulting  words  were  still  on 
his  lips,  when  Glen  reached  dexterously 
forward  and  quickly  drew  the  gloves 
from  the  feeble  grasp  of  the  white,  flabby 
fingers*  Quick  as  lightening  he  raised 
the  leather  coverings,  and  with  a  sharp, 
sweeping  slash  brought  them  across  the 
face  of  Jessica's  detractor. 

The  man  reeled  back  into  the  arms  of 
some  one  in  his  rear,  who  was  good 
enough  to  save  him  a  fall  to  the  floor  of 
the  pavilion.  But  he  straightened  at 
once,  his  face  livid  with  passion,  a  little 
rivulet  of  crimson  growing  on  his  under 
lip  and  streaking  his  beard,  where  a 
fastening  of  one  of  the  gloves  had  cut  him. 

"  You  low  cur,"  he  hissed,  "  you  are 
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bigger  than  I,  you  overgrown,  illiterate, 
country  bumpkin.  I  would  demand 
satisfaction  for  this  by  the  code,  as  a 
gentleman  should,  but  in  this  country, 
under  your  miserable  laws,  you  have  no 
use  for  the  honorable  duello." 

He  wiped  his  lip,  and  men  held  Glen  by 
his  arms,  though  he  had  no  intention 
further  to  bring  humiliation  on  his  com- 
panions by  giving  the  fellow  his  well- 
deserved  chastisement. 

"  But  there  are  other  times  and  other 
ways,"  snarled  the  attorney,  viewing  his 
stained  handkerchief  and  then  applying 
it  again  to  the  gash  on  his  lip,  "  other 
ways,  and,  by  God,  you'll  suffer  for  this 
richly  before  I  am  through  with  you." 

But  before  he  could  proceed  further 
the  young  men  of  the  crowd  pressed  into 
the  circle,  with  low-uttered  threats  and 
looks  that  boded  no  good  to  this  insulter 
of  women.  They  surrounded  the  in- 
terloper, but  before  the  brooding  storm 
could  break,  those  of  cooler  heads  inter- 
vened, and  Avallonea  was  forced  away 
and  removed  from  the  scene,  still  vowing 
vengeance. 

For  a  time  the  unfortunate  occurrence 
had  a  damping  effect  on  the  gayeties,  but 
before  long,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
swinging,  tilting  music,  the  throng  re- 
gained its  composure,  and  laughter  and 
gay  conversation  once  more  burdened 
the  night  air  pleasurably.  The  late,  or 
more  properly,  early  moon  was  suffusing 
the  village  street  with  her  white  radiance 
before  the  last  sweet  strain  of  music,  and 
the  last  merry  note  of  laughter  died  on  the 
morning  air. 

John  Carter  had  gone  home,  along  with 
the  doctor  and   a  contingent    of    other 


grayheads,  shortly  after  refreshments 
had  been  served,  leaving  Constance  in 
charge  of  Glen,  who  was  to  see  her  home 
when  the  dance  was  over. 

For  a  while  Jessica,  Constance,  and 
Glen  lingered  on  the  hotel  veranda  talking 
merrily.  Jessica  made  Constance  pro- 
mise that  they  should  see  each  other  soon 
again,  and  then  Glen  and  his  old-time 
playmate  got  into  the  buggy  and  drove 
away,  waving  '  good  night  '  to  the  girl 
on  the  steps. 

They  drove  through  the  silent  moon- 
light, talking,  and  presently  Constance 
asked  frankly  what  the  man  had  meant 
by  his  reference  to  Jessica.  Glen  told 
her  the  story  —  not  all,  but  most  of  it  — 
and  Constance  told  him  he  had  done  right. 

But,  sometime  in  the  later  morning, 
long  after  Glen  had  bid  Constance  good 
night;  after  the  Carter  house  was  in 
darkness,  and  all  its  inmates  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  long  since  in  sleep, 
Aunt  Kate,  who  had  been  as  a  mother  to 
motherless  Constance  ever  since  the  girl 
had  known  what  it  was  to  love  and  be 
loved,  was  wakened  suddenly  to  see  in  the 
dim  moonlight  a  little,  white-robed 
figure  standing  by  the  bed. 

"  Why,  Constance,  child,"  she  ex- 
claimed drawing  the  night-walker  down 
into  the  warm  nest,  where  she  pillowed 
the  brown  head  on  her  bosom. 

And  there,  the  tears  wetting  her  long 
lashes,  telling  her  old  friend  nothing  of  the 
yearning  in  her  breast  —  because  she  did 
not  know  how  —  her  heart  throbbing  its 
loneliness,  Constance  cuddled,  childlike 
and  wakeful,  until  her  old  nurse's 
crooning  and  caresses  lulled  her  tired 
senses  to  sleep. 


{To  be  continued) 


Tarry  At  Home  Travel- 1889 

By  EDWARD  E.  HALE,  D.D. 
IV 


LET  us  go  to  Washington.  Eliza  is 
to  be  married;  we  should  be  very 
sorry  not  to  be  at  the  wedding. 
The  Pan-Americans  will  adjourn  soon; 
we  should  be  sorry  not  to  see  them  in 
session.  The  Alpha  Delta  is  going  to 
meet  at  Johns  Hopkins,  which  is  not  far 
from  Washington ;  one  would  be  sorry  not 
to  be  there.  And  it  is  such  an  easy  thing 
to  go  to  Washington.  One  train, —  no 
change  of  cars  unless  you  choose;  in- 
deed, Cinderella  might  go  in  a  glass  slipper. 
Though  I  believe  that  in  fact  her  slipper 
was  of  fur  (yair)  and  not  of  glass  (verve) . 
The  spelling  deceived  some  old  chronicler. 
How  could  she  dance  in  a  glass  slipper? 

It  was  in  1843  that  I  first  went  to  Wash- 
ington. How  we  have  changed  Washing- 
ton, since,  and  the  country,  and  the  way 
to  go  there!  The  old  habit  in  traveling 
was  to  change  as  often  as  you  could.  You 
went  to  Providence  by  rail.  Then  you 
went  to  New  York  by  the  steamboat. 
There  you  went  to  breakfast  at  the  Amer- 
can  House,  which  was  just  above  where 
he  Astor  is  now.  Then,  after  you  were 
'ested,  you  went  to  Amboy  on  a  steam- 
)oat.  Then  you  went  to  Camden  by  rail  - 
oad.  Then  you  went  by  steam-ferry  to 
hiladelphia.  There  you  went  to  Head's 
lotel,  that  comfortable  inn  which  was 
naintained  in  the  old  Bingham  mansion 
>n  Third  Street,  and  there  you  rested 
.gain.  For  my  part,  in  my  first  visit  to 
Washington,  I  spent  three  weeks  there, 
^.n  elegant  old  house,  with  the  French 
'  frescoes,"  so-called,  on  the  ceiling  of 
Lady  Bingham's  parlors,"  so-called, 
till  extant.  Then  you  went  to  Newcastle 
|y  steamer;  then  you  crossed  to  the  head 
jf  Chesapeake  by  rail.  Then  you  went  to 
[Baltimore  by  steamer.  Then  you  rested 
gsdn  at  "  Barnum's."  Then  you  went 
b  Washington  by  rail.     In  my  case   I 


arrived,  say,  in  the  twenty-fourth  day 
from  Boston.  But  to-day, —  George  will 
bring  me  my  tickets  now;  one  palace  car 
from  Summer  Street  to  Pennsylvania 
Avenue;  time,  sixteen  hours  and  three 
quarters. 


How  heredity  shows  itself  in  names! 
The  ancestor  of  our  friend  Pullman  must 
have  been  given  in  some  way  to  pulling 
men  about  from  place  to  place,  as  one  of 
those  amiable  Japlanders  does,  of  whom 
Phillips  Brooks  and  Arthur  Knapp  tell 
such  pleasant  stories.  And  clearly,  Mr. 
Wagner,  of  the  other  palace  cars,  descends 
from  some  wagoner  of  the  old  days,  who 
took  people  and  goods  over  the  mountains 
not  so  fast  as  a  Wagner  takes  us  to-day. 
Yes,  I  know  that  James  South  does  say 
that  names  go  b>'  contraries.  "  Mr.  Box, 
though  provoked,  never  doubles  his  fist; 
Mr.  Makepeace  was  bred  an  attorney." 
But  these  two  are  strong  instances  the 
other  way. 

I  myself  invented  that  legend  of  the 
girl  who  was  shut  up  in  the  upper  berth  of 
a  sleeping  car.  You  need  not  weep.  It 
all  turns  out  well,  as  all  my  stories  do. 
She  did  it  of  her  own  choice;  she  was  not 
smothered  like  old  Ginevra,  and  at  the 
proper  time  she  leaped,  happy  and  fresh, 
—  free  from  dust,  observe, —  into  the 
arms  of  her  lover.  But,  like  other  crea- 
tors, in  larger  fields,  I  have  taken  much 
pleasure  in  seeing  how  my  little  story  took 
root  and  grew.  There  is  not  one  of  these 
porters  now  but  will  tell  you  "  with  ad- 
vantages "  how  this  happened  "  at  the 
West,"  before  these  cords  were  invented 
which  now  fasten  down  the  upper  berth. 
The  last  time  I  heard  the  story,  eight 
directors  were  in  the  upper  berths  of  a 
car  in  Minnesota.     It  went  off  into  a  lake, 
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the  berths  shut  up  simultaneously,  and 
the  frames  or  bodies  of  those  directors 
are  shut  up  in  those  berths  still,  for  the 
car  has  never  been  found, —  I  should  not 
think  it  would  be.  For  all  these  stories  I 
am  in  a  sense  responsible,  as  planting  the 
seed  in  my  little  tale  of  the  "  Modern 
Gine\-ra."  The  thing  itself  is  utterly 
impossible,  as  anybody  with  a  foot-rule 
can  see. 


When  the  Fifth  Monarchy  people  reign 
we  shall  not  pay  six  dollars  a  night  for 
each  section.  As  we  live  under  the  Fourth 
Monarchy,  as  I  suppose, —  certainly  not 
under  the  Fifth, —  we  will  do  so,  and  then 
forget  it  and  sleep  soundly  till  Philadel- 
phia appears.  Observe,  we  are  traveling 
feet  foremost  as  we  come  into  Philadel- 
phia, while,  when  we  went  to  sleep,  we 
were  traveling  head  foremost.  How 
often  that  happens  to  aspirants, —  and 
it  does  not  seem  to  matter  much  either! 


Here  is  Perryville,  the  Maryland 
Perryville  —  not  our  Matunuck  post- 
office,  but  named  from  the  same  Perry  at 
the  same  time,  after  the  same  battle  of 
Erie.  I  suppose  I  and  mine  are  the  only 
people  who  have  pleasant  associations 
with  both.  The  train  stops  that  the 
Octorara  people  may  get  off;  but  never  a 
boy  comes  to  sell  his  canvasback  ducks. 
Now,  in  the  old  days,  after  the  rail  had 
been  laid  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna River,  you  crossed  here  by  a 
ferryboat.  And,  at  the  right  season, 
boys  were  here  with  the  canvasbacks 
they  had  just  shot,  and  if  you  were  going 
north,  you  brought  three  or  four  brace 
and  carried  them  home  for  a  welcome. 
But  we  shall  be  lucky  to-day  if  the  boys 
bring  us  fried  oysters  hot  in  little  boxes. 


In  those  old  days  we  managed  the 
newspaper  business  for  ourselves,  without 
newsboys  on  the  train.  When  you  left 
New  York  you  bought  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  or  the  American,  or  the  Cour- 
ier and  Engineer,  or  all  of  these.     You  had 


read  them  through  before  you  met  the 
train  going  north.  The  passage  of  trains 
was  then  managed  simply.  There  was 
but  one  track,  and  each  train  ran  until 
the  engineers  saw  each  other.  Then  one 
train  or  the  other  backed,  according  as 
the  switch  was  nearer  one  or  the  other. 
There  one  train  was  switched  off  and  the 
other  passed  it.  Of  course  you  passed 
slowly;  you  threw  up  the  windows,  held 
your  paper  out  in  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  seized  the  Philadelphia  papers 
which  some  northern  traveler  offered  you. 
Here  was  trade  exactly  on  the  equal  and 
moral  basis.  And  "  the  other  fellow  I 
would  gain  something  he  had  not  before. 


But  now, —  no,  thank  you,  I  will  not 
buy  a  paper.  By  good  luck  I  have  in  my 
pocket  'H  ifafjirjpLs  which  Fred  has  just 
sent  me  from  Athens.  There  will  be 
more  news  in  this  than  in  the  Sun.  II 
is  extraordinary  how  these  plucky  Greei 
editors  have  dragged  back  their  language 
to  the  Greek  of  Herodotus  and  Socrates 
Forty  years  ago  you  could  hardly  read  ar 
Athenian  newspaper.  But  so  far  as  gram 
mar  goes,  you  can  read  this  as  easily  a: 
you  could  read  Herodotus,  and,  thougl 
there  is  a  sort  of  modern  tang  to  it,  lib 
that  of  guidebook  French,  still  here  am 
whole  sentences  which  Mr.  Collar  migh 
give  to  his  boys,  as  good  for  their  purpose 
as  if  he  took  them  from  Herodotus.  Ther 
is  the  Greek  vivacity  too.  See  the  head 
ings.  The  paper  is  not  studied  from  th! 
decorous  English  models.  It  is  French  o< 
American  in  all  its  makeup.  This  is 
good  heading: 

"  From  Athens  to  Athens  " 

This  for  their  "  local."  The  foreign  hea< 
is,  "  From  the  two  worlds."  And  its  firs] 
announcement  is  of  the  performance  c 
the  (Edipus  Tyr  annus  in  Brussels.  Oddllj 
enough,  I  read  in  the  last  London  Time) 
of  the  performance  of  the  (Edipus  Colo- 
neus  at  Cheltenham. 

I 


Mrs.  Mackay  is  spelled  in  Greek  Ma\ 
ceu,  somewhat  as  if  she  came  from  Maca< 
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I  had  not  reacfany  account  in  English  of 
her  successful  libel  suit  in  Manchester,  for 
assuming  the  annoyance  of  which  I  think 
the  civilized  world  owes  her  thanks.  Cer- 
tainly it  does  if  this  Greek  account  of 
what  the  Manchester  justice  said  is  true, 
if  his  dictum  can  be  indeed  implanted  in 
the  law  of  England,  France,  and  America. 
"It  is  full  time  that  the  gossiping  and 
morbid  habit  of  some  journals  should 
cease,  which  circulate  so  many  tongue- 
aches,  and  such  scandalous  anecdotes 
concerning  the  private  life  of  men  who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  public  affairs, 
and  much  more  when  they  relate  to  wo- 
men." Would  you  like  to  see  this  in 
Greek? 

"  on  xatpos  irkiov  [full  time]  va  iravo-rj 
rj  eVi/SAa/^s  [observe  blab]  real  voo-(dStj<s 
crvvrjOeLa  rivoiv  i^rj/JLepiSwv,  rov  va  o^/Aocrievcocri 
Tocras  yA.oocro-aA.yttt';  /cat  rocra  crKavSaXtvSr) 
ave/cSora  irepi  rco  lSlwtlkov  (3lov  avupwTruiv 
ovSkv  to  $7)(Jl6o-lov  kyovTitiv,  Kol  piaXtaTa  irtpl 
yvvaiK&v" 

The  Greek  for  winter  costumes  is  %u- 

m    \kipiva.  KoaTOvp.ua. 


*4 


HERE)  is  Washington.    The  train  crosses 
a  public  park  and  comes  within  a  very 
short  distance  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue, — 
the  avenue,  as  old-fashioned  people  still 
ay.     Some  day,  when  we  are  telling  old 
tories,  I  will  tell  you  how  this  fortunate 
ntrance  was  granted  to  us,  because  on 
he  other  road  Mrs.  Archangel,  we  will  call 
er,  lost  her  umbrella.     Just  on  time  and 
ot  seventeen  hours  from  our  dear  Boston. 
No;  we  will  not  look  for  one  of  those 
legant    hansoms.     Washington    is    still 
ashington, —  and,    for   all   its   modern 
randeur,    one    can    still    have    an    old- 
ashioned  jumblecart,  a  "  hack,"  such  as 
ohn  Quincy  Adams  might  have  ridden  in, 
—  with  a  good-natured  black  driver,  such 
s  John  Quincy  Adams  might  have  talked 
ith.     For  me,  I  always  take  one  of  the 
'  colored  "  drivers  if  I  can.     They  are 
ood  natured,  and  they  want  to  forward 
our  views,  and  I,  for  one,  want  to  ex- 
cess to  them  my  feeling  that,  in  the  long 
,un,  their  race  has  not  been  fairly  handled 
>y  mine,  for  which  I  am  sorry.     Is  this 


"  hack  "  perhaps  the  same  as  I  rode  up 
in  in  1843  when  I  first  appeared  here? 
No  matter.  I  should  be  glad  to  think  it 
was.  I  am  as  young  as  I  was  then ;  why 
should  not  the  "  hack  "be?  And  do  you 
happen  to  know  that  this  word  "  hack  "  is 
purely  American  in  this  sense?  When 
our  English  friends  find  that  I  say  I  got 
into  a  hack,  they  think  of  Sinon  entering 
the  Trojan  Horse.  With  them  the  horse 
was  first  a  hackney,  then  a  hack.  We 
have  gone  a  step  further,  and  the  hack  is 
the  carriage  which  the  hackneys  drag,  if 
only  it  be  rented  for  hire. 


Yes;  Washington  is,  for  a  thousand 
reasons,  a  charming  city.  Beyond  doubt, 
and  always  excepting  the  town  in  which 
the  reader  lives,  Washington  is  the  most 
charming  city  in  America.  And  it  is 
thoroughly  characteristic.  You  shall  pass 
a  palace  worthy  of  the  finest  street  in  New 
York  or,  if  Mr.  Astor  will  let  us  say  so,  in 
Chicago;  and  within  thirty  seconds  you 
shall  pass  a  shanty  such  as  would  be 
second  rate  for  a  Carolina  cracker  to  live 
in.  Thus  does  -the  city  of  the  center, 
which  is  neither  capital  nor  metropolis, 
resemble  the  nation  —  finished  at  one 
corner,  not  even  begun  at  another. 

Washington  is  not  a  metropolis,  be- 
cause a  metropolis  is  a  mother  city;  and 
Washington  is  the  child  of  the  nation. 
Washington  is  not  a  capital,  because  a 
capital  is  a  city  from  which  a  nation  is 
governed.  Now  this  nation  governs  the 
magistrates  or  officers  who  live  in  this 
city,  and  is  not  governed  by  them. 


Dorchester, —  who  ought  to  know, 
for  he  has  lived  in  every  agreeable  capital 
in  Europe, —  says  that  society  is  better 
organized  in  Washington  than  in  any 
other  large  city  in  the  world.  I  should 
think  this  was  true  from  what  little  I  have 
seen  of  such  things.  What  one  means 
when  he  says  this  is  this;  that  in  Wash- 
ington fifty  or  sixty  of  the  first  women  in 
the  world,  each  at  the  head  of  a  well- 
equipped  household,  work,  like  the  good 
genii   of   the   Abrabian   Nights,    for   six 
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months,  day  and  night,  with  the  single 
object  that  Edward  Hale  and  Annie 
Prendergast  and  Rachel  Reader  and 
Michael  Fogarty  may  "  have  a  good 
time  "  when  they  come  to  Washington. 
It  is  the  paradise  of  the  visitor.  For  my 
part,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  fifty 
or  sixty,  and  beg  to  present  my  acknowl- 
edgments now  and  here. 

Of  course,  you  and  I,  dear  reader,  "  get 
the  best,"  to  adopt  our  admirable  national 
proverb  —  I  wish  I  knew  who  started  it. 
We  will  stay  with  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing of  the  fifty  or  sixty,  and  on  this  partic- 
ular Wednesday,  after  refitting, —  for  one 
does  wash  and  dress  more  comfortably  in 
a  palace  which  is  not  on  wheels, —  and 
after  a  perfect  lunch,  and  after  a  perfect 
nap,  would  you  not  like  to  make  some 
visits?  Of  course  you  would.  Mrs. 
Fortescue  says  that  this  is  the  Cabinet's 
day;  and  how  fortunate  this  is.  Mrs. 
Llovd  has  come  round  in  her  carriage  to 
see  Mrs.  Fortescue  for  a  minute;  she  is 
going  to  do  the  Cabinet,  and  she  is  good 
enough  to  offer  to  take  us.  No  jumble 
cart  here. 


HERE  we  are  at  Randolphs'.  Indeed, 
I  should  not  know  the  house.  Believe 
me,  I  lived  in  the  attic  of  it  myself  a  cen- 
tury ago,  when  I  was  learning  the  alpha- 
bet of  my  profession  here.  And  they  have 
made  it  over  into  such  a  charming  house. 
"  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph. Let  me  present  Miss  Reader." 
"  Miss  Reader,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you. 
Is  it  your  first  visit  to  Washington  ?  And 
you,  Mr.  Hale,  we  did  not  know  you  were 
here."  "  Indeed,  Mrs.  Randolph,  I  did 
not  know  it  myself,  but  Eliza's  wedding, 
you  know."  "  Oh,  yes;  that  would  bring 
you  a  great  way.  Have  you  seen  my 
husband?  There  he  is."  vSo,  while  I 
leave  you,  dear  Miss  Reader,  talking  with 
your  old  friend,  Miss  Jefferson,  whom  you 
have  not  met  since  you  were  at  the  Frank- 
lins', at  Paris,  I  cross  to  say  a  word  to  the 
vSecretary. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  looking  so 
well.  Had  you  a  good  voyage?  "  "  In- 
deed, yes,  as  voyages  go;  and  now  it  is  so 
good  to  be  at  home."     "  But,  you  know, 


Mr.  Randolph,  they  say  you  are  half 
French;  you  must  not  protest  so  much. 
Are  you  at  it  hammer  and  tongs  with  the 
Don?  I  saw  him  as  we  crossed  the 
square."  And  then  Mr.  Randolph,  in  his 
pleasant  way,  tells  you  the  last  sweet 
thing,  which  he  knows  you  will  not  print, 
even  in  the  New  England  Magazine. 
And  as  we  go  away  he  compliments  me, — 
how  can  he  help  it?  —  on  our  January 
number;  "  not  that  we  have  time  to  read 
it  all,  but  I  was  so  glad  to  see  what  you 
say  about  the  fathers  voting."  And  then 
we  bid  Mrs.  Randolph  good  by.  "  You 
are  not  going  without  a  cup  of  tea?  " 
"  Indeed,  I  had  not  seen  MLs  Margaret; 
I  must  shake  hands  with  her." 

"  Now  do  not  be  angry,  dear  Miss  Read- 
er, that  I  hurried  you  through  so  fast. 
But  our  afternoon  is  only  an  afternoon, 
and  you  have  to  go  to  the  Pickerings' 
and  the  McHenrys'  and  the  Attorney- 
General's  and  the  Crowninshields,  and  if 
there  is  time,  to  Mrs.  Madison's  and  Mrs. 
Pinckney's.  For  they  receive  on  the 
same  day  with  the  Cabinet  ladies.  And 
here  is  Mr.  Bancroft's;  would  you  not  like 
to  come  in  and  see  how  he  is?" 
"Wouldn't  I?  My  dear  Mr.  Hale,  you 
are  so  kind." 


Just  at  this  moment  the  most  interest- 
ing thing  in  the  world  is  the  Congress  of 
the  American  nations.   And  now  that  dear 
Eliza  is  happily  married,  and  they  have 
gone  off  on  their  wedding  tour,  you  and  I 
can  give  some  attention  to  the  court  which 
will  do  most  to  give  the  name  of  "  Annus 
Mirabilis  "   to  this  year  1890.     Perhaps  j 
we  had  better  go  to  the  State  Department  | 
first,  and  make  sure  that  we  shall  be  wel- ! 
come.     For  the  Congress  is  not  open  toj 
the  crowd,  and  indeed,  with  such  delicate 
subjects  for  consultation  and  adjustment, ' 
it  should  not  be. 

Besides,  I  am  to  speak  at  All  Souls  on 
Monday  night,  on   Henry    IV's  "  grand  j 
design,"  and  before  I  do  that  I  want  to|t 
copy  out  some  scraps  from  Sully.     That.ii 
will  give  me  a  chance  to  show  you  the 
library    and    the    Franklin    papers    and 
Washington's  letters,  and  you  should  not: 
leave  Washington  without  seeing  them. 

This  long,  high  granite  palace  has,  youj 
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see,  as  it  were,  three  fronts,  and  three  en- 
trances. One  is  for  the  army,  one  for 
the  navy,  and  one  for  the  state  depart- 
ment ;  and  see,  they  all  look  across  to  the 
White  House,  so  that  if  Mr.  Harrison 
wants  Qieir  help,  you  imagine  him  just 
beckoning,  and  them  all  rushing  to  his 
rescue.  On  the  other  side  of  his  house  is 
the  treasury,  in  just  the  same  way.  We 
will  pass  the  war  department  and  the 
navy  this  time,  though  they  are  both  so 
tempting,  and  come  in  at  the  state.  Ob- 
serve how  freely  people  come  in  and  out. 
It  is  their  department, —  yours  and  mine 
among  the  rest, —  and  everybody  knows 
it. 

But  of  course  there  are  rules.  And 
somebody  here  reminded  me  of  the  joke, 
well,  of  thirty  odd  years  ago,  when  Mr. 
Webster  was  in  the  old  department.  I 
was  running  upstairs  —  there  were  no  ele- 
vators then  —  on  Wednesday.  Wednes- 
day was  sacred  then  to  closing  de- 
spatches for  the  weekly  steamship.  As 
likely  as  not  I  was  going  up  to  help  in 
closing  one.  But  I  met  a  doorkeeper 
who  did  not  know  me,  and  he  said  in 
terror,  "  Please,  are  you  a  Foreign  Minis- 
ter? "  "  No,"  I  said,  rushing  by,  "  I  am 
a  Domestic  Minister."  And  as  this 
was  an  article  he  had  never  heard  of,  I 
went  safely  by.  I  was  well  pleased  to 
find  the  story  transmitted  here  after  a 
generation. 

But  the  joke  of  this  comfortable  ele- 
vator is  of  a  later  time.  I  need  not  tell 
which  secretary  made  it.  He  came  in 
rather  late,  and  crowded  in  just  as  the 
cage  was  taking  up  the  day's  candidates 
for  the  appointments  abroad.  After  he 
had  saluted  them  in  his  cordial  way, 
he  said : 

' '  This  *  is  the  largest  collection  for 
Foreign  |  Missions  I  have  ever  known 
taken  up  at  one  time." 


This  is  the  library.  Is  it  not  elegant? 
1  Here^is  the  Declaration  itself.  Yes,  dear 
I  Miss  Reader,  that  is  your  grandfather's 
1  own  signature.  These  are  very  pale,  be- 
I  cause  they  once  let  a  man  put  wet  paper 
||  on  when  he  was  making  a  facsimile.  But 
|  in  the  other  room  I  will  show  you  almost 


the  same  names,  as  we  have  them  on  the 
petition  to  the  king  —  yes,  the  petition 
which  was  "  spurned  from  the  foot  of 
the  throne." 

'"How  do  you  do,  sir?  I  am  so  glad 
to  see  you  are  well.  Will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  bring  us  the  last  two  volumes 
of  Sully's  Memoirs?  " 

There,  dear  Miss  Reader,  sit  down  in 
this  alcove;  what  a  perfect  view  of  the 
river;  and  the  monument  always  so  fine! 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Bancroft. —  Please  look 
here,  Miss  Reader.  See  what  Sully  says 
of  the  "  Great  Design  "  of  universal  peace. 

It  is  the  fashion  now  to  say  that  this  is 
all  nonsense  and  folly.  But  this  was  the 
design  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  and  Sully. 
And  really  people  did  not  dare  say 
"  nonsense  "  when  they  talked  to  them, 
and  did  not  think  they  were  fools. 

I  found  myself  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that 
the  [Great  Design]  was,  upon  the  whole,  just  in 
its  intention,  possible,  and  even  practicable,  in 
all  its  points,  and  infinitely  glorious  in  all  its 
effects.  So  that,  upon  all  occasions,  I  was  the 
first  to  recall  the  King  to  his  engagements,  and 
sometimes  to  convince  him  by  those  very  argu- 
ments which  he  had  himself  taught  me. 

Would  you  copy  that,  dear  Miss 
Reader,  and  then  we  will  put  it  in  the 
magazine.  And,  while  you  are  writing, 
I  will  go  across  to  the  Archive  Chamber, 
and  ask  them  to  open  the  Franklin  cabi- 
net and  take  down  some  of  Washington's 
letters  for  you. 


These  are  what  we  call  the  Stevens  col- 
lection of  Franklin  papers.     We  have  here 

—  and  they  will  show  us  —  our  own  books 
of  correspondence  with  Franklin  in  the 
nine  years  he  was  in  France.     But  these 

—  you  see  there  are  more  than  a  hundred 
volumes  here  —  are  the  papers  which  he 
left  with  his  grandson,  Temple  Franklin, 
when  he  came  away  from  Paris.  They 
are  therefore  more  private  in  character 
than  the  diplomatic  papers  we  had  before, 
and  are  very  curious  for  the  light  they 
throw  on  the  Parisian  life  of  the  time.  In 
this  case  are  the  Jefferson  papers,  which 
the  government  bought  from  him.  I  wish 
I  had  time  to  show  you  his  jolly  and  gal- 
lant correspondence  with  Mrs.  John 
Adams,  when  he  was  in  Paris,  and  she  in 
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London.     Look   here;   this   is  funny:  — 

With  respect  to  the  figures,  I  could  only  find 
three  of  those  you  named  matched  in  size. 
These  were  Minerva,  Diana,  and  Apollo.  I  was 
obliged  to  add  a  fourth,  unguided  by  your 
choice.  They  offered  me  a  fine  Venus,  but  I 
thought  it  out  of  taste  to  have  two  at  table  at  the 
same  time.  Paris  and  Helen  were  presented. 
I  conceived  it  would  be  cruel  to  remove  them 
from  their  peculiar  shrine.  When  they  shall 
pass  the  Atlantic,  it  will  be  to  sing  a  requiem 
over  our  freedom  and  happiness,  At  length  a 
line  Mars  was  offered,  calm,  bold,  his  falchion  not 
drawn,  but  ready  to  be  drawn.  This  will  do, 
thinks  I,  for  the  table  of  the  American  Minister 
in  London,  where  those  whom  it  may  concern 
may  look  and  learn  that  though  Wisdom  is  our 
guide,  and  the  Song  and  Chase  our  supreme 
delight,  yet  we  offer  adoration  to  the  tutelar  god 
also,  who  rocked  the  cradle  of  our  birth,  who  has 
accepted  our  infant  offerings,  and  has  shown 
himself  the  patron  of  our  rights  and  avenger  of 
our  wrongs.  The  group  then  was  closed  and 
your  party  formed.  Envy  and  malice  will  never 
be  quiet.  I  hear  it  already  whispered  to  you 
that  in  admitting  Minerva  to  your  table,  I  have 
departed  from  the  principle  that  made  me 
reject  Venus:  in  plain  English,  that  I  have  paid 
a  just  respect  to  the  daughter,  but  failed  to  the 
mother.  No,  madame,  my  respect  to  both  is 
sincere.  Wisdom,  I  know,  is  social.  She  seeks 
her  fellows.  But  Beauty  is  jealous,  and  illy 
bears  the  presence  of  a  rival. 

And  there  are  the  Washington  volumes. 
You  know  he  was  the  most  methodical 
creature  in  the  world,  and  all  his  life  he 
kept  copies  of  his  letters.  After  he  came 
to  Mount  Vernon  he  made  the  Lears  and 
the  rest  put  them  into  these  volumes,  and 
now  the  nation  has  them.  I  think  the 
nation  ought  to  print  every  word  of 
them.  I  suppose  we  have  more  material 
for  the  life  of  Washington  than  we  have 
for  any  man's  life  of  that  century,  unless 
it  be  Franklin's. 


The  Pan-American  Congress  has  di- 
vided its  work  under  different  heads,  for 
which  it  has  appointed  different  commit- 
tees, and  the  formal  sessions  are  short,  not 
more  than  two  hours  long,  and  are  held 
only  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
—  not  always  on  these  days.  What  is 
known  as  the  Wallack  House  has  been 
taken  for  their  uses,  and  it  answers  very 
well.  In  such  diplomacy,  conversation  is 
the  main  thing,  and  the  great  parlors  of 
this  house  give  everybody  a  chance  to 
meet  everybody  and   to  discuss    every- 


thing without  the  elaborate  from  of  con- 
gress or  committee.  Then  in  what  was,  I 
suppose,  the  great  ballroom  of  the  man- 
sion, is  a  long  table  with  a  red  cloth,  at 
one  end  of  which  sits  the  presiding 
officer  with^his^clerks.  Mr.  Blaine  is  the 
president,  But^ifjhejisjnotitherej  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  takes  the  chair. 
Everything  is  said  in  English  and  Spanish 
both.  Thus  the  journal  is  read  by  one 
clerk  in  Spanish  and  by  another  in 
English.  Then  the  vice-president  states 
the  business  in  both  languages, —  "  The 
honorable  delegate  from  Mexico  has  made 
such  and  such  a  motion";  and  then 
translates  it, —  "  El  honorable  delegado 
de  Mexico,"  etc.,  etc.  The  discussion 
goes  on  in  both  languages,  though  almost 
every  delegate  understands  both.  Still, 
you  will  see  that  no  man  not  absolutely 
sure  of  his  "  linguistic  skill  "  would  want 
to  risk  an  important  matter  on  a  slip  in  a 
foreign  tongue.  And  you  will  also  see 
that  where  diplomacy  is  involved,  neither 
of  the  nations  concerned  wants  to  own 
that  its  language  is  set  behind  the  other. 
So,  after  a  gentleman  has  spoken,  a  ready 
interpreter  behind  him  reports  his  speech 
quite  fully, —  "  The  honorable  delegate 
from  the  Argentine  says  that  he  thinks," 
etc.,  etc.  The  delegate  is  watching  care- 
fully, and  would  correct  the  interpre- 
tation if  it  did  not  fully  reflect  his  idea. 

The  South  American  states  have  sent 
a  very  noble  delegation.  They  are  men 
whose  presence,  and  the  expression  of 
whose  faces,  carry  weight  in  almost  every 
instance.  There  are  many  gentlemen 
among  them  who  have  taken  important 
parts  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

I  was  much  surprised  to  see  the  sug- 
gestion in  the  Union  that  our  delegates 
are  their  inferiors.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  this  suggestion  springs  from  what  is 
perhapsja|necessity  in  a, country  of  sc 

Wide  CA.ic.iii  a,s  uuis, uur  own  iginjiaiiCc 

of  our  own  public  men.  Thus,  in  Massa- 
chusetts we  think  very  highly  of  John 
Albion  Andrew.  But  you  would  find 
hundreds  of  well-educated  men  in  Minne- 
sota who  hardly  know  his  name.  It  hap- 
pens, therefore,  that  very  few  individuals 
with  us  know  all  the  ten  men  who  repre- 
sent the  United  States.  But  you  will  find 
that  where  the  man  you  are  talking  to 
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does  know  any  of  them,  he  speaks  of  him 
very  highly.  Thus  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
some  acquaintance  with  Mr.  James  G. 
Blaine,  Mr.  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  Mr. 
Cornelius  Bliss,  General  Henderson,  and 
Mr.  Trescott.     I  should  find  it  hard,  and 

think  you  would  reader,  to  find  men 
who  are  their  superiors  in  their  respective 
regions,  for  the  qualities  necessary  in  this 
diplomacy.  Do  you  happen  to  think  of 
any  one  better  versed  in  international  law 
than  Mr.  Trescott,  in  diplomacy  and 
manufacture  both  than  Mr.  Coolidge,  in 
commercial  law  than  Mr.  Bliss,  or  in  the 
statesmanship  of  the  world  than  Mr. 
Blaine?  If  you  do,  it  is  really  a  pity  that 
we  had  not  consulted  you.  But  as  we 
did  not,  we  must  rough  along  as  we  can. 

Simply  and  purely,  keep  your  mind  on 
this,  reader:  What  we  want  from  the 
Pan-American  Congress  is  a 

PERMANENT  TRIBUNAL 

Wherever  you  go,  say,  "  Permanent 
Tribunal."  Dream  of  it  at  night,  and 
let  it  head  your  notepaper. 

We  do  not  want  some  resolutions 
saying  that,  in  the  future,  quarrels  be- 
tween the  countries  shall  be  submitted  to 


arbitration.  After  countries  have  quar- 
reled, it  is  too  late  either  to  select  arbi- 
trators or  to  set  them  to  work.  We  want 
a  court  just  as  permanent  as  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  This  court 
shall  exist.  When  you  are  talking  with 
anybody  who  asks  what  the  courLis  to  do, 
say  it  is  to  exist;  and  keep  saying  it  till  you 
make  the  man  understand  it.  "  This 
court  exists,"  observe.  Then  when  some 
poor  dog  is  badly  treated  by  the  customs 
officers  in  another  port,  when  he  proves 
to  his  own  government  that  he  has  been 
badly  treated,  there  is  a  court  of  claims 
for  his  demand  to  be  presented  to,  and 
then  this  court  sits  in  judgment  upon  it, 
and  makes  a  decree  which  no  nation  in 
America  can  afford  to  refuse  to  honor. 
Do  you  not  see  that  gradually  such  a 
court  as  that  will  sit  in  a  question  of 
boundaries,  —  nay,  even,  possibly,  will 
adjudicate  that  great  question  of  ques- 
tions, whether  a  boy  named  Frederic  Bull, 
a  grandson  of  John  Bull,  or  another  boy, 
named  Jonathan,  a  nephew  of  Uncle  Sam, 
shall  knock  in  the  head  an  unoffending 
seal  on  a  distant  island.  Say  "Permanent 
Tribunal"  to  every  one  you  meet.  That 
is  your  duty  tilHhe  permanent  tribunal 
exists. 


NORTHERN    LIGHTS 

By  NATHAN  HASKELL  DOLE 

An  arc  of  pallid,  tenuous,  misty  light 

Takes  form  where  late  we  saw  the  sunset^glow. 

A  purple  contrast  heaps  itself  below 
Like  hills  of  storm  made  black  by  coming  night. 
k  red  star  rises  weird,  portentous,  bright; 

As  round  it  darts  of  fire  flash  to  and  fro. 
And  far  revealed,  enchanted,  milky  white, 

Lies  the  long  beach  where  the  noisy  breakers  flow. 

A  host  as  of  ethereal  spirits  dance, 

Waving  long  feathery  streamers,  brands  of  flame 
Over  that  wavering  arch,  that  bridge  of  Chance  — 

Never  an  instant  resting,  never  the  same  — 
They  flock  together,  part,  retreat,  advance 

Like  angels  joining  in  some  heavenly  game! 


An  American  Citizen 


By  DOROTHY  CANFIELD 


THE  bad  news  had  been  so  over- 
whelming to  poor  little  Mrs.  Dal- 
lett  that  she  had  forgotten,  as  she 
often  did  in  times  of  stress,  the  difference 
in  social  position  between  herself,  an  ed- 
ucated New  Englander,  and  her  illiterate 
French-Canadian  neighbor,  and  she  had 
run  in  to  tell  the  big,  vigorous  woman  her 
fears,  her  voice  trembling,  the  tears 
standing  in  her  eyes,  her  thin  little  hands 
twitching  at  the  fringes  of  her  shawl. 
The  very  incapacity  of  rough,  kind  Mrs. 
Loyette  even  to  conceive  the  agitations 
of  spirit  which  were  always  shaking  the 
little  creature  was  somehow  strengthening 
to  her,  and  almost  at  once  she  began  to 
feel  her  usual  mixture  of  physical  com- 
fort and  mental  heartening  as  she  sat 
quietly  in  the  peaceful,  sunny  kitchen  of 
the  poorhouse,  and  watched  Mrs.  Loyette 
competently  making  the  morning  toilet 
of  the  old  man  who  was  now  Hillsboro's 
only  pauper.  Her  quavering  voice  stead- 
ied itself,  although  it  continued  to  pour 
forth  premonitions  of  woe. 

Mrs.  Loyette  took  advantage  of  a 
momentary  silence  to  say  comfortably 
as  she  rubbed  the  lather  well  into  the  old 
man's  chin,  "  Oh,  mebbe  enough  will 
vote  against  it  at  town  meetin'.  They've 
voted  it  down  often  before." 

Mrs.  Dallett  refused  to  hope.  "  It's 
different  now  .  .  it's  not  just  license 
or  no  license.  They're  always  enough 
respectable  folks  that  don't  want  license 
if  it  means  just  a  saloon  in  the  village, 
but  now  everybody's  wild  on  the  sum- 
mer resort  notion.  They  think  rich 
summer  people  can  be  got  to  come  to 
Hillsboro  as  well  as  to  Granville  — 
there're  really  more  mountains  around 
Hillsboro',  if  it's  mountains  they're  af- 
ter —  and  you  know  what  lots  of  money 
the  Granville  folks  make  out  of  summer 
business." 

The  mistress  of  the  poorhouse  turned 
astonished   black  eyes   upon   her  visitor 
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as  she  stropped  the  razor.  "  What 
under  the  sun  has  a  liquor  license  got  to 
do  with  gettin'  summer  boarders?  " 

Mrs.  Dallett  began  to  quiver  again. 
She  was  a  pale,  pretty  little  thing,  as 
white  as  a  birch  tree  and  as  tremulous 
at  any  agitation.  "  Why,  they  can't 
run  the  hotel  fashionable  and  all,  the  way 
rich  summer  people  want  things,  without 
a  bar.  It  don't  pay.  And  that  man  that 
started  Granville  off  and  got  all  the 
millionaires  to  go  there  says  he'll  take  the 
old  hotel  here  and  run  it  and  boom 
Hillsboro'  if  the  men'll  vote  for  a  liquor 
license  at  town-meetin'  time."  She  be- 
gan to  cry  again,  "  Oh,  it  makes  me  sick 
to  think  of  it.  You  know  what  Ephraim 
is  like  every  time  he  comes  back  from 
taking  the  butter  to  Granville.  He  don't 
want  to  drink;  he  feels  as  bad  about  it  as 
I  do,  but  he  can't  help  it.  His  father  was 
so  before  him  —  and  if  it's  right  here 
handy!  —  And  there're  lots  that're  like 
him!  You  know,  Emathan  Hewitt,  now, 
wouldn't  last  a  twelfth-month  if  it 
was  where  he  could  get  it  any  time!  I 
could  have  got  up  a  petition  among  the 
women,  maybe,  but  I  never  heard  of  it, 
nor  Ephraim  either,  till  this  morning, 
to-day's  town  meeting  and  it's  too  late 
to " 

Mrs.  Loyette  interrupted  her  with  her 
usual  masterful  disregard  of  difficulties. 
"  I  don't  see  what  difference  it'd  make, 
one  way  or  the  other,  but  if  you  feel  so 
bad  about  it  why  didn't  you  make  your 
husband  promise  to  vote  against  it?  " 

"  Oh,  of  course  he'll  vote  against  it! 
He  don't  want  it!  " 

The  other  stared.  "  Why,  if  he's  got 
sense  enough  to  vote  against  it,  why 
ain't  he  got  sense  enough  not  to  drink?  " 

Mrs.  Dallet  looked  at  her  despairingly. 

'  You  don't  understand!     He  can't  help 

it,  any  more  than  I  can  help  crying  when 

I'm  scared.     You're  so  strong  you  don't 

see." 
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Mrs.  Loyette  gave  a  gesture  of  scornful 
comprehension.  "  Oh,  I  see  well  enough ! 
But  I  ain't  got  patience  with  folks  as 
weak  as  all  that.  Who's  goin'  to  help 
him  if  he  won't  help  himself?  " 

"  I  know  —  I  know  —  there's  nobody 
but  weak  folks  that  have  sympathy  with 
weak  folks,  and  they  can't  do  anything!  " 

The  big,  dark  woman  towering  over  the 
feeble  old  man  gave  a  flourish  to  the  razor, 
and  began  work,  smoothing  out  with  one 
hand  the  incalculably  fine  wrinkles  in  the 
old  cheeks,  and  running  the  blade  rapidly 
over  the  surface  thus  made  accessible. 
As  she  worked,  she  talked  in  crisp  stac- 
cato sentences.  "  Well,  my  advice  to 
you  is  let  it  alone.  I  talk  the  same  as  a 
Yankee,  I  know,  since  Bonne-maman 
died,  and  we've  forgotten  our  French,  but 
there' re  a  few  Yankee  tricks  I  never 
learned  and  I'm  glad  of  it.  I  ain't  never 
learned  to  read  and  write,  and  I  don't 
stick  my  nose  into  menfolk's  business. 
I  don't  think  it's  a  woman's  part  to  try 
and  dictate.  If  they  want  a  liquor 
license  and  summer  folks,  let  'em,  I  say." 

The  American  said  sadly,  "  It's  easy 
for  you  to  talk,  since  Mr.  Loyette  don't 
drink,  like  Mr.  Dallet.  If  your  husband 
wanted  to  drink " 

The  other  stopped  short,  her  razor  up- 
lifted. "  //  he  wanted  to!  You  don't 
know  Jombatiste  Loyette!  If  he  don't 
drink  it's  not  for  lack  of  wantin'  to !  It's 
because  he's  got  a  wife  that  knows  her 
business.     He    came    home    drunk    one 

night  since  we  were   married "    she 

smiled  grimly  at  the  recollection,  tighten- 
ing her  full  red  lips,  "  Well,  I  guess  he 
won't  again,  not  while  I  live!  "  She  fell 
to  work  again  upon  the  impassive,  age- 
sodden  face,  adding,  "  Men  are  all  fools. 
You  got  to  keep  them  straight.  What's 
a  wife  for,  I'd  like  to  know?  " 

At  this  robust  and  unanswerable 
question,  the  thin  little  young  wife  by  the 
window  shrank  into  silence,  which  was 
for  a  moment  broken  only  by  the  rasp  of 
the  razor. 

Then  Mrs.  Loyette  stopped  again, 
standing  off  and  surveying  the  old  man 
in  surprise.  "  Well,  I  guess  it's  one  of  his 
times  for  comin'  to  life.  What's  so 
funny,  old  man?  "  The  senile  face 
creased  into  a  million  lines  of  laughter. 


and  the  sunken  eyes,  which  had  been  dull 
and  glazed,  glittered  like  two  faded  blue 
beads.  He  looked  up  sideways  at  his 
mighty  caretaker.  His  voice  was  an  al- 
most inaudible  whistle.  "  The  way  you 
don't  think  it's  a  woman's  part  to  dictate 
to  menfolks!  "  he  said,  and  broke  into 
rapid,  noiseless  giggles,  which  stopped  as 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  as  they  be^an, 
leaving  him  as  before,  staring  vacantly 
at  a  tin  dish  which  caught  the  sun,  his 
toothless  mouth  agape  so  that  his  freshly 
shaven  chin  rested  on  the  child's  bib, 
which  Mrs.  Loyette  now  tied  briskly  about 
his  neck.  "  Ain't  he  an  impudent  old 
reprobate?  "  she  said,  with  a  mother's 
perverse  pride  in  a  naughty  child. 

The  visitor  looked  startled.  "  Good 
gracious,  I  didn't  know  he  could  take  in 
anything  that  you  said!  " 

Mrs.  Loyette  reassured  her.  "  Oh,  he 
can't  hear  a  thing  but  my  warwhoop, 
and  that  not  but  once  in  a  while.  He's 
deef  as  a  post." 

The  younger  woman  looked  at  his 
vacuous,  unlovely  old  face  with  an  ex- 
pression of  repulsion.  "  It  must  be 
horrid  nasty  work  to  take  care  of  him. 
I  wouldn't  touch  him  any  more'n  I  would 
a  toad." 

"  Oh,  he's  not  half  as  much  work  as  a 
baby.  And  every  once  in  a  while  he  comes 
to  life  that  way  and  says  something  as 
sharp  as  a  needle.  He  minds  me  of  one 
of  those  big  old  trout  that  lies  down  at 
the  bottom  of  a  pool,  just  barely  fiddlin' 
with  his  fins  so  you  can't  hardly  tell  him 
from  a  stone;  but  if  a  grasshopper  falls 
on  the  pool  —  pst!  !  "  She  dramatized 
the  upward  flash  with  a  rapid  hand. 
"  I  tell  you,  seems  as  though  most  of  the 
time  he  isn't  there,  but  when  he  is,  he's 
all  there." 

"  Maybe  he's  all  there  all  the  time,  only 
he  hasn't  the  strength  to  show  it,"  sug- 
gested the  visitor,  uneasily.  "  I  wish  I 
hadn't  said  that  about  the  toad;  but," 
she  added  in  a  whisper,  "  he  does  look 
like  one,  doesn't  he,  all  wrinkled  and 
blotchy  and  leathery,  that  way?  How 
old  is  he?  " 

"  Lord  only  knows.  Over  ninety,  a 
good  deal.  He's  been  here  as  long  as 
Jombatiste's  been  poormaster,  and  that's 
over  twenty  vears." 
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"  Don't  anvbodv  know  a  thing  about 
him?  " 

11  Why,  it  seems  to  me  Bonne-maman 
said  she'd  heard  he  come  of  a  real  good 
Yankee  family  from  over  the  mountain, 
but  land,  I  don't  suppose  there's  a  soul 
of  them  alive." 

She  disappeared  into  the  next  room 
with  her  barber's  outfit,  and  when  she 
came  back  saw  with  surprise  that  Mrs. 
Dallet's  eyes  were  again  filled  with  tears. 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry  for  him!  "  breathed 
the  voting  woman.  "  He  must  be  so 
lonely." 

Mrs.  Loyette  laughed  shortly.  "  Well, 
if  you  aren't  the  greatest  hand  for  notions ! 
You  don't  know  nothin'  about  old  folks. 
All  they  know  is  whether  they're  warm, 
and  got  enough  to  eat." 

"  He  looks  lonely,  anyhow,"  persisted 
the  New  Englander,  rising  to  go. 

The  old  man  spoke  so  unexpectedly  that 
she  was  startled.  "  I  am  an  American 
citizen,"  he  said,  and  then,  "  'an  I  want 
my  tobacker!  "  he  trailed  off  into  a 
whimper. 

"  Good  land!  How  he  does  hanker 
after  tobacker,"  cried  Mrs.  Loyette. 
"  We  don't  give  him  none,  it's  so  dear. 
He  ain't  had  any  for  twenty  years. 
You'd  think  he'd  clean  forget  in  that 
time  there  was  such  a  thing,  but  there 
don't  a  day  go  by  he  doesn't  ask  for  it, 
an'  we  hear  him  talking  about  it  in  the 
night.  Once  when  the  minister  was  here 
he  spoke  up  so  comic,  and  said,  '  Do  they 
give  you  tobacker  in  heaven?  '  an'  when 
the  minister  said  they  didn't,  he  sogged 
right  back  in  his  chair  and  never  took  no 
more  notice  of  anything." 

"  What's  that  about  his  being  an 
American  citizen?  "  asked  Mrs.  Dallet, 
pausing  at  the  door. 

"  Oh,  once  in  a  while  when  somethin' 
happens  that  he  likes,  he  gets  that  off. 
I  don't  know  what  got  him  started  this 
time  -  '  she  looked  past  her  visitor, 
'  Why,  for  gracious  sakes,  what's  all 
those  sleighs  comin'  up  this  back  road 
for?  " 

Mrs.  Dallet  started  back  like  a  shy 
creature  of  the  woods  at  the  sight  of 
strangers,  but  the  mistress  of  the  poor- 
house  rose  competently  to  the  occasion, 
setting  chairs  for  the  newcomers,  while 


she  counted  them  rapidly  and  coolly  as 
they  approached  the  door.  Even  her 
sturdy  self-possession  was  shaken  to  see 
that  Squire  Marvin,  the  much-feared 
tyrant  of  Hillsboro',  headed  the  pro- 
cession into  her  kitchen,  but  by  the  time 
he  had  explained  their  errand,  she  had  a 
thrill  of  vicarious  pride  in  the  sudden 
importance  of  her  old  charge. 

"  Why,  of  course  he  will!  If  you 
promise  him  chicken  for  his  Sunday 
dinner  and  tobacker  he'd  do  anything, 
let  alone  such  an  easy  little  thing  as 
that!  " 

The  wheeled  chair  was  pushed  into  the 
center  of  the  room,  the  old  man  falling 
helplessly  askew  at  the  sudde    motion. 

"  What's  his  name?  "  asked  Squire 
Marvin,  casually. 

Mrs.  Loyette  fell  back  in  dismay. 
"  Why,  I  don't  know!"  she  cried,  "can't 
he  vote  less'n  you  know  his  name?  " 

The  Squire  bent  over  the  nonogenarian 
and  shouted  in  his  ear,  "  Do  you  know 


your  name 


In  the  ensuing  silence  the  old  man's 
eyes  gradually  removed  themselves  from 
the  contemplation  of  a  point  incalculably 
distant,  until  they  were  focussed  on  the 
keen,  eagle-like  face  of  the  elderly  man 
before  him. 

"  My  name  is  Jehiel  Evert,"  he  said, 
clearly. 

There  was  a  startled  movement  among 
the  bystanders,  as  if  a  corpse  had 
spoken. 

The  Squire  now  gave  way  to  Mrs. 
Loyette,  who  commanded  loudly,  "  I 
want  you  should  go  with  this  gentleman 
and  do  just  what  he  tells  you  to.  He's 
goin'  to  take  you  a  sleighride  into  the 
village  and  give  you  a  dinner  at  the  tavern 
and  he'll  furnish  you  with  tobacker 
for  all  the  rest  of  your  life  if  you'll  be 
good  and  mind  what  he  says." 

The  old  man's  face  brightened.  "  I 
ain't  be'n  away  from  here  for  thirty 
year,"  he  said.  "  They  makin'  fun  o' 
me?  An'  tobacker  —  tobacker  —  tobac- 
ker! "  At  the  idea  his  tongue  hung  out 
over  his  dried  lips  like  an  old  dog's,  and 
he  looked  with  an  unpleasant  animal- 
like greediness  from  one  face  to  another. 

"  All  you  want,  Mr.  Evert,"  the 
vSquire    assured    him.     "  And    you'll    be 
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doing  a  service  to  your  town  at  the  same 
time.  Hillsboro'  got  a  chance  at  last  to 
^et  up  out  of  the  grave  and  come  to  life, 
but  there's  just  enough  fools  in  town  to 
try  and  hinder  it.  There's  a  tie  on  the 
vote  for  license  and  your  vote  will  turn  the 
day." 

"  There!  "  Mrs.  Loyette  pointed  to  the 
gaping  vacancy  in  the  old  man's  face. 
"  It  ain't  no  use  to  try  to  reason  with 
him,  you  see.  He's  too  old,  an'  he  don't 
know  enough.  You  speak  vittles  and 
tobacker  to  him  and  you  see  him  sit  up 
and  take  notice.  There  ain't  nothin' 
else  left  to  1  im." 

As  she  began  to  bundle  him  up  she 
wondered  anew  at  the  event  which  had 
brought  her  visitors.  "  It  doos  seem 
funny  that  there  ain't  another  vote  but 
his  left." 

The  Squire  laughed  harshly.  "  It  won't 
seem  so  funny  to  the  other  side,  I  guess, 
when  they  see  him  comin'  in!  There 
ain't  another  vote  left  for  them  to  rake 
up  to  put  against  his.  First  wed  think 
of  somebody  else  and  then  they  would ! 
I  can't  understand  folks  that  haven't 
any  proper  pride  in  their  own  town's 
getting  on  in  the  world.  My!  'Twas 
a  lucky  chance  I  happened  to  think  of 
him!" 

Mrs.  Toyette  ran  out  to  tuck  the  wraps 
in  the  sleigh  about  the  old  man's  knees, 
and  to  scream  a  final  admonition,  "  Now 
all  you  got  to  do  is  to  write  '  yes  '  on  a 
piece  of  paper  when  they  tell  you  to,  and 
drop  it  in  a  box,  and  you'll  git  a  dinner  at 
the  tavern  and  a  lot  of  new  clothes  and 
chicken  for  your  Sunday  dinner  and 
tobacker  for  ever  and  ever!  " 

He  made  some  answer,  but  in  the  sunny 
expanse  of  the  wind-blown  hillside  his 
words  were  inaudible.  He  began  to 
laugh,  however,  beating  his  hands  on  the 
side  of  the  sleigh.  "  What'd  he  say?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Loyette  turning  suddenly  to 
the  driver. 

"  I  couldn't  catch  it,"  he  said,  gathering 
up  the  reins,  "  sounded  like,  '  You  tell 
her  toads  ain't  out  at  this  time  of  year,' 
but  of  course  'twan't  that!  " 

l(  Oh,  some  of  his  nonsense !  "  she  called, 
as  she  turned  back  into  the  house,  sur- 
prised to  find  Mrs.  Dallet  still  there. 
"  It's  gone  to  his  head!  "   she  explained, 


as  she  pointed  to  the  old  man's  vacuous 
grin  still  bent  upon  the  two  women. 

Whatever  the  cause  he  laughed  to  him- 
self all  the  way  into  the  village,  and 
though  he  sobered  into  a  babbling,  senile 
terror  of  a  fall,  as  they  carried  him 
awkwardly  up  the  steep  steps  to  the 
town  hall,  he  burst  again  into  noiseless 
giggles  at  the  outcry  which  greeted  his 
appearance  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
bearers  at  the  door  of  the  assembly  room. 
For  an  instant  after  the  apparition  of  the 
grotesque  old  man,  his  borrowed  cap  very 
much  askew  on  his  bald  head,  his  face 
haggard  with  the  agitation  of  his  dan- 
gerous journey  up  the  stairs,  theie  was  a 
silence  of  stupefaction,  only  broken  by 
the  shrill  "He!  he!"  from  his  toothless 
mouth. 

Then  there  broke  forth  an  uproar  of 
exultation  and  dismay,  a  confusion  of 
deep,  excited  voices  raised  in  anger,  in 
triumph,  in  furious  argument  and  no  less 
furious  refutation.  In  a  few  moments 
before  the  vote  was  called  again,  Squire 
Marvin  rod  eagle-like  upon  the  storm, 
guarding  the  newcomer,  and  repelling  all 
attacks  with  the  bitter  zest  in  battle, 
which  made  him  so  dreaded  an  adversary. 
"A  resident  of  the  town?  Good  Lord! 
He's  lived  right  in  that  house  for  thirty 
years!  Sure  paupers  can  vote.  It's  in 
the  statutes.  I  paid  his  polltax  myself! 
No,  he's  not  an  imbecile  —  just  old. 
Knows  his  name  as  prompt  as  you  do." 

Squire  Marvin  was  a  great  man  in 
Hillsboro',  whose  notorious  vindictive- 
ness  towards  any  one  opposing  him 
served  him  well  in  a  crisis,  the  hour  for 
the  taking  of  the  vote  was  almost  arrived, 
the  moderator  was  of  his  party,  the  other 
side  was  cast  into  disarray  by  the  unex- 
pected reverse,  and  before  they  could 
rally  themselves  the  clock  was  striking, 
the  moderator  was  thumping  the  table 
with  his  gavel,  and  with  a  discreet  smile 
of  anticipatory  triumph  was  putting  the 
question  for  the  fifth  time  that  day. 
"  Shall  it  be  lawful  during  the  coming 
year  in  this  town  of  Hillsboro'  to  grant 
to  a  responsible  party  a  license  giving  him 
the  right  under  the  usual  provisions  of 
the  law  to  sell  liquor  in  aforesaid  town? 
Those  in  favor  cast  their  votes  as  yes, 
those  opposed  as  no." 
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Squire  Marvin  thrust  his  own  pencil 
into  the  old  man's  fingers,  and  was  about 
to  hold  the  paper  for  him,  when  at  an 
ominous  growl  from  his  enemies,  he  said, 
irritably,  "  Oh,  very  well,  anything  to 
please  you!"  He  drew  away  and  mo- 
tioned every  one  else  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  chair  where,  breathing 
hard  and  concentrating  all  his  efforts  on 
holding  the  big  blue  pencil  in  his  trembling 
hand,  the  old  man  bent  over  his  paper. 
The  rest  went  hastily  through  the  form 
of  writing  out  their  votes,  the  ones  with 
resentful  helplessness,  the  others  flushed 
with  triumph.  Then  the  old  man  folded 
his  paper  shakily,  looked  up  and  sig- 
nified that  he  was  ready  to  put  it  in  the 
ballot  box. 

"  He's  done  &iis  before,"  smiled  the 
moderator. 

"  Somebody  of  the  other  party  please 
hand  him  the  box,"  remarked  the  Squire, 
lighting  a  cigar. 

The  old  man  deposited  his  vote,  look- 
ing around  on  the  circle  of  hostile  faces 
with  his  unsavory,  gaping  grin. 

"  And  now,  old  buck,  as  soon  as  the 
result  is  called  out,"  cried  the  Squire^ 
"  you're  going  to  have  the  best  dinner 
you  ever  ate,  and  some  wine  out  of  my 
own  cellar.  In  the  meantime  have  a 
smoke."  He  held  out  a  cigar,  but  the  old 
man  had  apparently  fallen  back  into  his 
usual  state  of  blind  and  deaf  stupor. 
The  Squire  talked  in  a  low  tone  to  one 
of  his  lieutenants  of  plans  for  dividing 
the  lower  end  of  the  village  green  into 
building  lots,  and  promised  the  agent  of 
a  big  liquor  house  his  influence  in  getting 
the  business  of  the  new  bar. 

vSuddenly  from  the  hush  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room  there  came  a  sound  like 
the  crack  of  a  pistol,  an  excited  shout 
of  hysteria.  A  young  man  with  a  white 
face  burst  from  among  the  tellers  and 
ran  down  the  hall,  shouting  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  "No  license!  We've  won, 
thank  the  Lord  —  We've  won  !  No  li- 
cense/ " 

The  squire  and  the  group  about  him 
fell  back  before  the  words  as  though 
before  a  physical  missile. 

Old  Jehiel  Evert  broke  into  his  silly, 
noiseless  giggles,  beckoning  to  the  ex- 
cited young  man,  who  was  struggling  to 


get  into  his  overcoat  and  losing  the  sleeve 
in  his  agitation.  "I  can't  stop!  I  can't! 
I  got  to  go  home  and  tell  my  wife!  "  he 
cried,  his  face  working  nervously  like  a 
child's,  but  finally  he  bent  near  enough 
to  hear,  "  You  tell  your  wife,  Ephraim 
Dallet,  that  toads  —  that  weak  folks  —  " 
he  seemed  aware  that  he  was  almost  at 
the  end  of  his  strength,  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  control  his  laughter,  now  grown 
hysteric  and  meaningless,  and  giving  up 
the  attempt  at  intelligible  expression  he 
cried  out  hurriedly,  all  in  a  breath, 
"  You  tell  your  wife  that  I'm  an  American 
citizen!"  Almost  at  once  he  fell  to- 
gether with  a  shudder  inso  sodden  torpor, 
staring  impassively  into  incalculable  dis- 
tance. 

Squire  Marvin  emerged  from  his  stupe- 
faction with  a  storm  of  invective.  The 
veins  on  his  forehead  bulged  black  and 
throbbing  as  he  towered  over  the  nono- 
genarian  with  his  big  fist  upraised. 
"Why,  the  damned  old  scoundrel!"  he 
cried,  stridently,  "I  can't  take  it  in! 
Why,  I  could  kill  him !  " 

He  raged  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
demanding  to  be  shown  the  ballots,  and 
fell  into  a  speechless  paroxysm  at  the 
sight  of  the  unmistakable  big  shaky 
"  NO  "  in  blue  pencil.  He  threatened 
to  call  the  election  invalid,  to  prove  the 
old  man  an  imbecile,  an  illegal  voter,  but 
finally,  warned  by  the  fumes  of  actual 
frenzy  mounting  dizzily  to  his  brain,  he 
consented  to  be  led  away  from  the  hall, 
now  empty  of  all  but  those  of  his  own 
party  who  had  stayed  to  keep  him  from 
violent  assault  upon  the  old  man. 

The  latter  still  gazed  blankly  at  the 
blank  wall.  He  had  slipped  down  side- 
ways in  his  chair  and  looked  like  a  forlorn, 
battered  old  doll,  with  dislocated  joints. 
The  young  janitor  of  the  town  hall,  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  him,  let  him 
sit  there  in  the  great,  bare  room  until  late 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  poormaster 
and  his  wife  arrived  with  a  lumber  sled. 

"  Ephraim  Ballet  told  us  about  how 
he  didn't  do  wh&t  the  Squire  wanted  him 
to,"  Mrs.  Loyette  explained,  shaking  up 
the  weary  old  creature  like  a  feather  pil- 
low, "  and  we  guessed  he  wouldn't  get 
brung  home  the  way  he  was  took  away." 

The  two  men  got  him  down  the  stairs 
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with  no  apparent  fear  on  his  part.  In- 
deed, he  seemed  oblivious  to  what  was 
being  done,  his  head  nodding  weakly  with 
a  palsied  tremor  which  was  not  to  leave 
him  after  this  day.  He  ate  docilely  the 
apple  and  doughnut  Mrs.  Loyette  brought 
him.  "  T'aint  the  grand  dinner  at  the 
tavern  the  Squire  promised  you,"  she 
said,  as  she  wrapped  him  in  blankets, 
"  but  what  can  you  look  for  if  you're  so 
addle-pa  ted  you  can't  tell  the  difference 
between  yes  and  no?  " 

"  Don't  you  suppose  he  knew?"  asked 
the  janitor,  as  they  deposited  him  on  the 
sled. 

"  Of  course  re  didn't  —  poor  old  id  jit ! 
He  don't  know  nothing!"  said  Mrs. 
Loyette,  excusingly.  "The  Squire  had 
ought  to  a-held  his  hand  while  he  wrote." 
She  said  the  same  thing  to  Mrs.  Dalle t, 
who  was  waiting  at  the  poorhouse  for 
them,  and  who  watched  them  dispose 
the  exhausted  old  body  in  the  wheeled 
chair,  her  pretty  thin  face  paler  than 
usual.  She  made  no  comment  on  Mrs. 
Loyette's  explanation  but,  "  I  wish  I 
had  not  said  that  about  the  toad !  I  wish 
I  could  make  it  up  to  him  somehow  !  " 

Mrs.  Loyette  laughed  shortly,  "  Oh, 
when  folks  git  as  old  as  that,  they  don't 
care  what  gets  said  about  them!  All 
they  know  is  whether  they're  warm  and 
got  —  "  She  darted  away  in  answer  to  a 
shrill   outcry   of   children's   voices   from 

I  above. 

Mrs.  Dallett  hesitated  awkwardly  near 

lithe  wheeled  chair,  but  the  old  man  con- 

I  tinued  inert  and  apathetic,  huddled  to- 
gether as  if  utterly  crushed  by  fatigue. 
IlShe  gave  a  sigh  of  perplexed  uncertainty, 
and  went  to  the  door,  opening  it  upon  a 
■(twilight    world,    darkened    by    the    pine 

[ |  trees,  and  lighted  by  the  pale  radiance 


of  starlit  snow.  As  she  stood  hesitating 
on  the  threshold  the  old  man  looked  up 
and  past  her  at  the  stars  above  the  pines. 
Some  old  memory  seemed  to  stir  within 
him  at  the  sight,  for  he  began  to  make 
feeble  noises  of  distress.  "  My  little  girl 
hasn't  said  good  night  to  me,"  he  com- 
plained, his  ghostly  old  voice  barely 
reaching  the  slim  figure  by  the  door. 
"  She's  gone  off  to  sleep  and  left  me J" 

The  young  woman  turned  cold  to 
think  how  many  years  ago  it  was  since  he 
had  missed  that  good  night  kiss.  Then 
a  wave  of  warmth  flowed  over  her, 
flooding  her  little  white  face  with  gener- 
ous crimson.  "  O1,  good  night!  Good 
night!  Good  night!  "  she  cried,  her 
voice  breaking.  She  ran  to  the  wheeled 
chair,  with  a  sob  she  threw  her  thin 
young  arms  about  the  withered  neck  and 
drew  the  unlovely  old  face  up  to  1  er 
own. 

When  Mrs.  Loyette  came  back  the 
kitchen  was  empty  except  for  her  old 
charge.  He  sat  very  straight  in  his 
chair,  and  stared  out  at  the  stars  above 
the  pine  trees.  "Good  land!"  cried 
his  caretaker,  "  if  she  didn't  go  off  and 
leave  the  door  open!"  She  slammed 
it  shut  and  wheeled  the  old  man  up  to  the 
stove  where  he  could  see  nothing  but  a 
line  of  well-polished  dishes.  "  Folks 
that  have  so  much  to  say  about  their 
feelings  for  other  folks  never  do  anything 
for  'em,  I  notice,"  she  said,  grimly, 
"  but  harm!  "  She  looked  more  good- 
naturedly  after  a  moment  at  old  Jehiel 
Evert.  "  'Tis  too  bad  about  your  not 
gettin'  the  tobacker  the  Squire  promised 
you."  The  old  man  looked  at  her 
gravely.  "  I  don't  want  no  terbacker," 
he  said,  and  then,  "  I'm  an  American 
citizen." 
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The  eate  Charles  Eeiot  Norton,  of  Cambridge 


A  Glimpse  of  the  Sage  of  Shady  Hill 

By  F.  W.  BURROWS 


MR.  HOWELLS,  in  his  delightful 
description  of  the  literary  Cam- 
bridge of  thirty  years  ago,  refers 
to  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton  as  a 
pervading  presence  inseparable  from  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  life  and  work  of 
the  Cambridge  celebrities  of  that  notable 
epoch  in  American  letters. 

Something  more  than  this  seems  to  be 
due  to  Mr.  Norton's  own  work.  And 
yet,  valuable  as  has  been  his  personal  con- 
tribution to  our  literature,  it  is  difficult 
to  think  of  him  otherwise  than  as  the 
self-effacing  interpreter  of  the  work  of 
other  men,  the  appreciative  man  of 
culture  whose  cordial,  nurturing  encour- 
agement lifts  the  worker  to  the  standard 
which  his  inexorable  criticism  exacts. 

The  value  of  such  a  man  in  the  re- 
public of  letters  is  great  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  any  fame  which  is  likely  to 
attach  to  his  name.  In  no  direction  was 
Professor  Norton's  critical  judgment  so 
unsparingly  exercised  as  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  himself  from  the  field  of  distinc- 
tively creative  work. 

But  life  has  other  gratuities  than  those 
of  fame,  and  of  these  the  genial  Professor 
reaped  an  abundant  harvest.  His  per- 
sonal affiliations  were  with  the  noblest 
spirits  of  two  continents,  and  to  the  priv- 
ileged duties  of  friendship  no  man  ever 
gave  more  unstintingly  of  his  time  and 
strength. 

All  of  this  adds  a  peculiar  charm  and 
worth  to  anything  which  he  might  elect 
to  say  regarding  the  literary  lights  of 
his  time,  for  although  a  man  of  great 
virility  in  his  advanced  age,  it  does  not 
seem  quite  convincing  to  attempt  to 
connect  his  activity  with  a  more  recent 
period. 

Not  long  before  his  final  illness,  the 
writer  was  favored  with  an  interview, 
during  which  Professor  Norton  took 
occasion  to  digress  most  entertainingly 
from  the  business  in  hand. 


The  impending  Longfellow  celebra- 
tion seemed  to  have  revived  in  his  mind 
the  old  antagonisms  once  indulged  by  the 
respective  admirers  of  Poe  and  Long- 
fellow. The  controversy  is  now  happily 
out  of  fashion,  and  it  was  not  so  much 
anything  new  which  Professor  Norton 
had  to  add  to  that  over-driven  topic  that 
was  interesting,  as  the  light  which  the 
discussion  threw  on  his  own  personal 
standards  of  judgment  —  standards  which 
have  been  the  making  or  marring  of 
more  than  one  reputation. 

Professor  Norton,  was,  of  course,  both 
too  good  a  critic  and  too  good  a  Canta- 
bridgian  to  entertain  with  any  tolerance 
the  disparagement  of  the  genius  of  the 
great  Cambridge  poet  usually  implied 
in  the  Poe  comparison.  But  of  what  he 
said  on  that  subject  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  reproduce  that  which  seemed  to  reveal 
his  own  critical  standpoint. 

Longfellow,  he  said  in  substance,  never 
undertook  an  unworthy  theme;  Poe  never 
undertook  a  worthy  one.  Longfellow  was 
overflowing  with  themes  which  he  often 
regretted  the  lack  of  time  to  develop. 
Poe,  not  altogether  ingenuously,  con- 
fessed that  he  could  find  nothing  to  write 
about.  "  Where  is  the  sense  in  a  man's 
striking  a  pose  like  that?  "  Poe  wrote  a 
very  few  very  perfect  lines,  but  when 
they  mean  anything  they  mean  some- 
thing abhorrent,  something  that  casts  a 
gloom  over  the  day.  Longfellow  wrote 
many  defective  lines,  I  suppose,  but 
they  all  mean  something  that  makes  the 
day  sweeter. 

It  was  as  if  he  had  said  that  to  his 
mind  a  writer's  relation  to  the  "  sweet- 
ness of  the  day  "  afforded  a  final  estimate 
of  his  value  —  such  was  his  jealousy  of 
the  silent  influences  that  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  so  intimate  a  spiritual  fellow- 
ship as  to  have  power  over  the  whole 
day's  outlook. 

I  do  not  not  remember  to  have  ever 
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noted  a  more  sensitive  appreciation  of  a 
writer's  intimacy  with  his  reader,  and  of 
the  inviolable  courtesies  of  the  situation. 
A  man  of  culture  has  a  right  to  resent  a 
mental  intrusion,  and  to  denominate  this 
attitude  that  of  a  self-esteeming  "  Brah- 
minical  caste  "  has  all  the  usual  cruelty 
of  an  injustice. 

Glancing  through  the  doorway  of  the 
long,  narrow  library  of  the  Shady  Hill 
mansion  there  is  visible  just  a  glimpse 
of  the  hall  stairway  with  its  side  wall  so 
uniquely  adorned  with  choice  prints. 
They  were  there  for  that  same  purpose, — 
to  cast  an  influence  over  the  day's  work, 
and  one  realizes  that  here  was  some- 
thing intensely  personal  to  the  man, —  a 
prizing  of  his  own  spiritual  temper,  and 
an  extreme  carefulness  in  regard  to  the 
things  to  which  he  had  found  it  sensitive. 

It  is  quite  possible  and  indeed  usual 
for  a  man|to  justify  his  attitude  on  grounds 
and  with  arguments  quite  different 
from  those  upon  which  the  judgment 
is  originally  founded.  And,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  arguments,  that  the 
above  gives  us  the  real  foundation  of 
Professor  Norton's  critical  judgments 
as  to  the  ultimate  place  to  be  given  to  a 
work,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  It 
might  be  just  to  inquire  if  a  more  resistant 
attitude  toward  external  influences  would 
not   have  vielded  a  more  inclusive  and 


tolerant  judgment.  The  acerbity  of  Mr. 
Norton's  criticisms  often  seemed  out  of 
keeping  with  his  very  gracious  and 
broadly  hospitable  personality.  But  of 
the  sensitive  accuracy  of  his  appreciations 
there  could  be  no  question. 

"  No,"  said  the  aged  critic,  with  a 
smile,  "  the  great  letter  with  us  is  not  so 
far  down  in  the  alphabet  as  P.  L  is  the 
character  that  our  copyists  should  il- 
luminate,—  Lincoln,  Lowell,  Longfellow, 
—  they  are  all  great  Americans!  " 

"  Mr.  Lowell  was  one  of  the  most 
conscientious  of  men.  He  once  said  in 
conversation  that  his  real  meaning  was 
not  necessarily  the  mental  conception 
dominant  at  the  moment  of  his  writing, 
but  the  one  that  ought  to  have  been 
dominant." 

If  this  is  a  "Brahminical  exclusiveness," 
that  epithet  must  surely  appertain  to  no 
very  undesirable  quality. 

The  critical  work  of  Professor  Norton 
was  creative  in  a  very  wide  sense.  Shady 
Hill  may  not  be  included  among  New 
England's  literary  shrines;  but  there  is 
something  a  little  pathetic  about  that, 
and  something,  too,  not  quite  fair.  By 
the  more  thoughtful  students  of  American 
literature,  Shady  Hill  will  always  be 
regarded  as  a  point  of  peculiar  interest 
to  be  held  in  tender  and  grateful  remem- 
brance. 


MUSIC 


By  LOUISE  AYRES  GARNETT 


Music  goes  back  to  the  primal  days 

When  innocence  bloomed,  when  green  were  the  bays 

That  crowned  the  first  men,  who,  deep  in  their  eyes, 

Showed  wonders  still  fresh  from  beneficent  skies. 

Thus,  down  through  the  ages,  from  Dawn  till  To-day, 

Has  melody  pseaned  in  rapturous  way; 

For  music  to  shoreless  Eternity  doth  belong  — 

God  is  the  singer  and  Man  is  the  Song. 


Dress  and  Address 


By  ZITELLA  COCKE 


BEFORE  Sartor  Resartus  had  be- 
come one  of  the  household  words 
of  the  reading  public,  or  the  wis- 
dom of  Herr  Teufelsdrockh  had  set  the 
world  thinking  of  clothes  old  and  new, 
a  judge  of  probate,  in  a  Southwestern 
state,  uttered  in  a  speech  delivered  at  the 
graduation  of  a  score  of  law  students  these 
significant  words,     "  Young  gentlemen, 
nothing   insures   success   in   life,    profes- 
sionally and   socially,   more   than   dress 
and    address!  "     It    cannot    be    denied 
that  Carlyle  was  echoing  an  idea  long 
accepted  by  mankind  when  he  declared 
that  neither  in  tailoring  nor  in  legislating 
does    man    proceed    by    mere    accident. 
The  evolution  of  clothes  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  law  advance  hand  in  hand;  the 
J  architectural  ideas  of  clothes  move  with 
'the  development  of  civilization,  and  not 
iifar  behind  these  potent  sovereigns  fol- 
I  lows  the  fair  handmaiden  —  manners ! 

As  the  very  highest  beauty  is  said  to 
;be  indefinable,  a  meeting  of  gentle  lights 
without  a  name,  so  good  breeding  —  in 
other  words,  good  manners  —  may  be  said 
to  have  no  definite  or  unchanging  form, 
j however  regulated  by  conventionalities, 
land  a  graceful  remembrance  of  the  rights 
of  others  finds  expression  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  forms.  No  procrustean  bed 
can  decide  or  restrict  its  measurement. 
Manners  are  indeed  the  shadows  and  re- 
flections of  virtues,  and  as  a  beautiful 
face  is  in  itself  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
ftion  to  the  beholder,  so  a  graceful  ad- 
ijdress  at  once  launches  its  possessor 
(on  the  highway  of  favor  and  success. — 
j"  Give  me  but  one  hour,"  said  the  poli- 
tician and  journalist,  Wilkes,  who  was 
uis  celebrated  for  his  ugliness  as  for  his 
fine  address  and  charming  conversa- 
tion,—  "  and  I  shall  not  be  one  inch 
jDehind  the  handsomest  man  in  all 
fengland!  " 

So  true  it  is  that  a  pleasing  address 
Dpens  the  doors  that  are  often  closed  to 


wealth,  fame,  and  beauty,  and  the  charm 
of  sweet  courtesy  not  only  opens  doors, 
but  keeps  them  ajar.  The  crystallized 
wisdom  of  generations  lies  in  that  French 
aphorism,  we  do  frequently  hear  and  not 
always  sincerely  apply,  "  C'est  le 
premier  pas  qui  coute,"  and  that  first 
step  well  taken  is  almost  invariably  an 
earnest  of  success.  Happy  the  man  who 
knows  how  to  take  it.  He  enters  and 
his  footing  is  secure,  while  the  awkward 
and  hesitating  blunderer  is  lost  beyond 
the  hope  of  reclamation.  The  unhappy 
person  whom  we  meet  almost  every  day, 
who  seems  to  be  born  out  of  step  with  all 
successful  achievement,  is  foredoomed 
to  failure.  The  door  of  success  refuses 
to  open  to  him,  and  he  must  perforce 
stand  outside  the  threshold.  Not  want- 
ing in  virtue,  not  unfrequently  possessing 
an  integrity  which  is  impeccable,  and  by 
no  means  lacking  in  ability  or  mental 
equipment,  he  fails,  not  for  reason  of 
that  which  he  has  done,  but  for  that 
which  he  has  left  undone.  With  all  the 
gifts  the  gods  have  bestowed  upon  him, 
the  gracious  fairy  of  "  savoir  faire  "  did 
not  preside  at  his  birth,  and  the  brilliant 
successes  of  life  are  not  for  him.  It  was 
with  true  Gallic  instinct  and  insight  into 
human  nature  that  the  Frenchman,  who 
for  the  first  time  looked  upon  the  famous 
portrait  of  Charles  I,  uttered  the  sig- 
nificant and  memorable  words:  "II  a 
Fair  du  malheur!  "  Misfortune  was  de- 
picted on  the  very  countenance  of  the 
king,  who  knew  as  little  how  to  address 
his  people  as  how  to  govern  them. 
Faithful  to  all  the  obligations  of  husband 
and  father,  and  almost  inaccessible  to 
vice  and  dissipation,  and  desiring  in 
some  sort  to  befriend  his  subjects,  he 
blundered  through  life  into  the  very 
hands  of  the  executioner.  His  son, 
recreant  to  every  duty  and  obligation, 
and  as  iniquitous  as '  the  license  of  the 
age  permitted,  had  affirmer  grasp  upon 
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the  hearts  of  the  people.  Whether 
through  inheritance  from  his  French 
mother,  or  through  the  education  vouch- 
safed by  the  uses  of  adversity,  Charles  II 
possessed  a  charm  of  manner  and  ad- 
dress which  often  commuted  a  verdict 
of  condemnation  to  one  of  toleration,  and 
withal  rescued  him  in  many  an  hour  of 
peril. 

It  was  by  his  most  felicitous  manner 
and  address  that  Absalom  stole  the 
hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel,  as  he  stood 
beside  the  way  of  the  gate  and  plunged 
a  kingdom  into  revolution  and  anarchy. 
And  can  we  for  one  moment  doubt  that 
the  attire  of  this  accomplished  diplomat 
was,  according  to  the  strictest  Semitic 
regulations,  altogether  unimpeachable? 
Could  any  tailor  in  Jerusalem  have  sug- 
gested an  improvement  or  indicated  a 
blemish?  We  trow  not.  Perish  the 
thought  that  this  son  of  Bathsheba 
could  at  any  time  forget  the  civil  note 
of  address,  or  neglect  the  smallest  detail 
of  perfect  and  appropriate  dress!  That 
he  was  the  preux  chevalier  and  the 
Count  D'Orsay  of  his  age  we  may  feel 
assured  his  countrymen  believed,  and 
adored  the  man  of  the  world,  whose 
insinuating  manners  had  captured  their 
hearts,  far  more  than  they  respected 
the  usurper  who  sought  to  possess  the 
throne  of  his  father. 

The  mistake  made  by  those  who  for 
purposes  of  their  own  seek  popularity, 
is  so  apparent,  even  to  the  superficial  ob- 
server, that  we  are  not  astonished  at  the 
sentiment  which  by  common  consent  has 
become  crystallized  into  a  proverb, 
"  The  more  manner,  the  less  manners." 
We  have  but  to  watch  the  climbers  as 
they  are  called,  the  aspirants  who  sedu- 
lously strive  for  a  footing  in  society,  but 
who  can  read  no  right  or  title  to  the 
position  they  desire,  the  crude  and 
crass  solicitants,  who  would  fain  wait 
upon  the  favor  of  those  whose  standing 
has  no  shadow  or  variableness  of  turning; 
the  amphibious  class,  who  are  neither 
flesh  nor  fish,  and  hang  upon  the  outer 
circle  of  the  recognized  "  elite,"  in  the 
hope  that  the  scattered  crumbs  of  con- 
cession may  fall  within  their  reach;  to 
see  the  wide  difference  between  manner 
and    manners.     The    stereotyped    lifting 


of  the  shoulder  and  stiffening  of  the  arm, 
which    is    proffered    for    the    customary 
handshake,  the  shrug  which  is  meant  to 
be  the  very  consummation  and  perfect 
flower  of  elegance,  but  which,  in  truth, 
bears  all  the  essential  marks  of  vulgarity 
and    the   earmarks   of   a   coarse   nature, 
the  sidelong  toss  of  the   head    and  exal- 
tation    of     shoulders     point,     and     the 
flippant  air  of  conceit    and    self-compla- 
nency  carry,  it  is  quite  true,  their  creden- 
tials with   them,   but  they  are  not   the 
credentials   which   are   endorsed   by   the 
higher   courts.     The    customs    of    polite 
society   are  not   arbitrary  incidents    b> 
which  ladies  and  gentlemen  distinguish 
themselves   from   other   people;   on    the 
contrary,  these  customs  represent  a  mas$ 
of  moral  ideas  of  which  they  are  but  th( 
translation.      The    usages    and    phrase: 
and   the  very  conventions  of  politenes: 
express  externally  the  fundamental  re 
lations    which    ought    to    exist    betweer 
men  and  women,  and  all  the  distinctior 
belonging  to  good  breeding,  at  the  sam< 
time    so    delicate    and    so    complicated 
answer   to   a   profound   analysis   of   tht 
duties  we  owe  to  one  another.  Courtesy  i 
very  far  from  being  an  absence  of  dis 
courtesy,  as  the  "  nouveau    riche  "  anc 
the    uninitiated    are    wont    to    believe 
it  is  the  extension  to  all  sentient  creature 
of    that    chivalry,    which    absurd    in   it 
exaggerations  and  limitations  as  it  migh 
be,  yet  had  in  itself  a  splendid  disregan 
of  self.     It  is  that  large  and  honorabl 
respect  for  the  human  rights  of  a  humai 
being,  which  in  all  its  ramifications  make 
the  character  of  the  lady  or  the  gentle 
man  that  fine  and  cogent  sense  of  jus 
tice     from    which     springs    the    highes 
generosity.     How  far  from  this  standarc 
then,  are  the  cheap  phrases  and  civilitie 
and  mannerisms  of  that  ambitious  am 
pretentious  class,  whose  instigation  an 
aim   is   the   most   inveterate   selfishness 
It  is  both  natural  and  logical  that  th 
sentiment  of  unselfishness,  which  is  th 
foundation  of  true  politeness,  should  fin 
its  expression  in  the  usages  of  courtes 
as  practised  in  the  daily  and  trivial  act 
of    life.     Ceremony    is    the    keeper    an 
safeguard  of  this  sentiment,  and  the  rule 
of  courtesy,   like   the  ceremonial   of  I 
ligious  devotion,  are  but  its  seemly  an 
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suitable  setting,  as  the  purest  gold  is  the 
appropriate  setting  of  the  precious  jewel. 
Not  unfrequently  this  sentiment  is  found 
among  the  lowly,  and  alas,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  it  does  not  invariably 
exist  in  the  hearts  or  lives  of  the  high- 
born. The  poet  Clough  says  that  he 
had  met  unlettered  peasants  who  were 
the  very  poets  of  courtesy,  and  we  learn 
from  Lord  Chesterfield  that  men  who  had 
lived  many  a  year  at  court  were  some- 
times wanting  in  good  manners.  That 
this  sentiment  of  courtesy  requires  the 
strength  which  comes  from  exercise  is 
self  evident,  and  the  absence  of  practice 
and  expression  is  as  sure  to  weaken  it 
as  the  limbs  of  the  body  are  rendered 
feeble  by  want  of  exercise.  Beauty  in 
the  inward  soul  was  the  prayer  of 
Socrates,  and  the  Greek  idea,  that  what 
was  fair  within  must  perforce  be  fair 
without,  was  not  unreasonable.  Thus, 
as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  says,  "  High- erected 
thoughts  seated  in  the  heart  of  courtesy  " 
make,  after  all,  the  highest  type  of  lady 
and  gentleman,  who  themselves  will 
naturally  seek  the  dress  and  address 
which  best  represents  them  to  others. 
As  mannerism  is  fatal  to  good  manners, 
so  overdress  is  utter  destruction  to  good 
taste  in  dress.  It  is  really  quite  wonder- 
ful how  those  persons  who  are  fond  of 
putting  on  airs  are  most  given  to  putting 
on  clothes,  and  how  people  who  love 
to  show  fine  airs  are  equally  fond  of 
displaying  fine  clothes,  never  realizing 
the  significance  of  D'Aurevelly's  much 
quoted  words:  "You  can  be  a  dandy 
in  a  ragged  coat;  it  is  not  the  coat  which 
walks  alone!  It  is  a  certain  manner  of 
wearing  it  which  makes  the  dandy." 
The  way  of  putting  things,  the  manner  of 
doing  things  are  fraught  with  the  most 
important  issues  of  life..  No  one  can 
fail  to  recognize  the  dignity  of  law,  as 
understood  by  Burke,  yet  that  statesman 
insists  upon  the  influence  of  manner  in 
no  mistakable  terms.  "  Manners,"  he 
declares,  "  are  of  more  importance  than 
laws,  upon  them  in  a  great  measure  laws 
depend.  The  law  touches  us  but  here 
and  there,  now  and  then.  Manners  are 
what  vex  or  soothe,  corrupt  or  purify, 
exalt  or  debase,  barbarize  or  refine  us 
by  a  constant,  steady,  uniform,  insensi- 


ble operation  like  that  of  the  air  we 
breathe  in.  They  give  their  whole  form 
and  color  to  our  lives.  According  to  their 
quality,  they  aid  morals  or  they  totally 
destroy  them."  And  to  this  we  may  add 
that  manners  become,  so  to  speak,  the 
very  soul  of  dress,  since  less  depends  upon 
what  you  wear  than  how  you  wear  it. 
What  Coleridge  calls  the  graceful  symme- 
try of  dress  by  no  means  lies  in  its 
costliness,  nor  is  ease  heightened  with 
grace  by  gorgeousness  in  color  or  fashion. 
That  sweet  disorder  in  dress  to  which 
Herrick  so  felicitously  alludes  is  as  re- 
mote from  slovenliness  as  is  the  bold 
stroke  of  the  accomplished  artist  from 
the  crude  effort  of  the  novice  in  drawing. 
The  tempestuous  petticoat  and  careless 
shoestring  demand  the  highest  discretion 
in  art,  and  she  is  lost  who  knows  not  that 
discretion.  The  slouch  hat  and  loosely 
adjusted  cravat  are  not  for  every  man, 
and  absolute  vulgarity  lies  quite  as  near 
the  picturesque  as  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous.  If  style  is  the  dress  of 
thoughts,  does  not  dress  proclaim  the 
style  of  the  man?  Old  Polonius  voiced 
the  wisdom  of  ages  in  the  famous  words : 

"  Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy 

— But  not  expressed  in  fancy  rich,  not  gaudy, 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man." 

The  continual  "sacrifice  to  the  Graces" 
which  Plato  urged  upon  Xenocrates  was 
not  an  appendix  or  afterthought  to  his 
wealth  of  wisdom,  but  rather  an  essential 
element  of  it.  Knowledge  is  of  com- 
paratively little  value,  unless  it  is  adorned 
by  manners.  One  may  hold  it  as  a  rough 
diamond,  for  its  intrinsic  value,  and  as  a 
curiosity,  hiding  it  in  a  closet  or  a  safe, 
but  if  it  is  meant  for  use  in  this  world  of 
ours,  good  manners  must  smoothe  its 
way.  How  far  the  man  of  happy  address 
distances  the  blundering  encyclopedia  of 
knowledge  was  a  recognized  truth  before 
John  Wilkes  proclaimed  it. 

"  Manner  is  all  in  all,  whate'er  is  writ, 
The  substitute  for  genious,  sense  and  wit," 

says  the  conscientious,  but  none  too 
felicitous  Cowper,  who  doubtless  missed 
many  a  good  thing  in  the  world's  be- 
stowment  from  his  own  want  of  gracious 
address.     The  rough  diamond  of  genius 
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and  good  principle  were  all  his  own,  but 
it  lacked  the  brilliant  polish  of  beautiful 
manners,  and  the  world  was  slow  to  per- 
ceive its  real  value.  So  Goldsmith  by 
his  very  want  of  dress  and  address  justi- 
fied the  seemingly  cruel  criticism  of 
Garrick : 

"  Here    his    Nolly   Goldsmith,    for    shortness 

called  Noll 
Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talked  like  poor 

Poll." 

He  who  possesses  a  large  bank  account 
of  wisdom  and  requirements  must  find 
himself  in  many  an  awkward  dilemma,  if 
he  has  no  current  change  of  conversation. 
The  heaviest  bank  account  needs  the 
support  of  pleasing  manners  in  spite  of 
all  we  may  say  or  think  of  the  world's 
love  of  filthy  lucre.  Life  is  short,  but  not 
so  short  that  there  is  no  time  for  courtesy. 
God  forgives  sins,  but  pray  where  is 
there,  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  forgiveness 
for  awkwardness?  Whoever  heard  of  the 
success  of  a  blunderer,  and  in  what  land 
has  address  ever  been  discounted? 
The  diplomat  at  court,  if  he  understands 
his  business  at  all,  knows  full  well  that  a 
blunder  is  the  one  unpardonable  sin 
which  may  plunge  a  nation  into  war  or 
destroy  the  industry  and  commerce  of  a 
whole  people,  and  Gallic  wit  was  at  high 
tide  when  the  astute  Frenchman  uttered 
the  sententious  speech  concerning  an 
indiscretion  of  a  politician:  "He  has 
committed  what  is  worse  than  a  crime, 
he  has  committed  a  blunder!  " 

If  charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins 
before  God,  politeness  and  fine  address 
hide  a  host  of  faults  before  man.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  be  wise,  one  must  know 
how  to  please;  and  as  Locke  asserts 
with  more  than  emphasis  of  a  philoso- 
pher, "  He  who  knows  how  to  make 
those  he  converses  with  feel  at  ease,  has 
found  the  true  art  of  living  and  being  val- 
ued and  welcomed  everywhere."  In  those 
cradles  of  politeness,  the  famous  salons 
of  the  cultured  women  of  Paris,  the  art  of 
pleasing  was  indeed  a  true  and  a  high  art, 
and  nowhere  than  in  these  justly  cele- 
brated gatherings  of  the  wise  and  the  dis- 
tinguished wras  better  exemplified  the 
worthy  and  significant  utterance  of  the 
good    and    sagacious    Basil,    "  He    who 


sows  courtesy  reaps  friendship,  and  he 
who  plants  kindness  gathers  love."  One 
may  be,  forsooth,  a  Briareos  of  languages, 
as  Byron  said  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti, 
or  a  walking  encyclopedia  of  knowledge, 
but  like  an  uncashed  cheque,  these 
possessions,  valuable  as  they  are,  prove 
altogether  unavailable  if  good  manners 
do  not  put  them  in  circulation.  One  of 
the  wisest  and  best  of  the  notable  women 
of  Paris  was  accustomed  to  say  to  the 
young  aspirants  for  fame  who  frequented 
her  salon,  "  Let  your  studies  flow  into 
your  manners,  if  you  would  win  success," 
and  to  this  most  sensible  advice  of 
Madame  de  Lambert's  may  be  added 
Balzac's  terse  and  pithy  statement, 
which  is,  after  all,  but  the  experience  of 
all  men,  crystallized  into  a  proverb: 
' '  The  worst  of  all  fates  is  to  be  unable  to 
be  pleasing."  Dress  and  address  hold 
the  very  key  of  adaptation,  and  what 
treasures  of  possibility  are  unlocked  to  the 
happy  possessor  of  this  key!  The  right 
thing  in  the  right  place,  how  good  it  is! 
When  a  marshal  of  France,  reviewing 
a  large  body  of  troops,  exclaimed  in 
stentorian  tones,  "  Donkeys  and  savants 
to  the  rear!  "  every  man  in  and  out  of 
the  ranks  realized,  not  so  much  the  sar- 
casm as  the  truth  of  his  words. 

And  yet  both  men  and  women  are  slow 
to  perceive  the  truth,  that  in  the  great 
drama  of  life,  beauty  has,  comparatively, 
a  minor  part  to  play.  Surely,  it  has  not 
what  is  called  the  role  of  general  utility. 
It  is  true  that  the  "  dear  deceit  of  beauty" 
has  for  all  ages  held  a  fascination  for 
mankind,  and  he  is  unwise,  not  to  say 
absurd,  who  would  underrate  its  charm 
or  its  potency.  Socrates  called  it  a 
short-lived  tyranny,  and  Theophrastus,  a 
silent  cheat,  while  Theocritus,  perhaps, 
more  happy  in  his  estimate  than  either 
of  the  other  sages,  characterized  it  as  a 
delightful  prejudice,  but  when  Aristotle 
affirmed  that  it  was  better  than  all  the 
letters  of  recommendation  in  the  world, 
he  struck,  so  to  speak,  the  catholic  note 
of  true  interpretation  of  this  wonderful 
gift.  That  it  is  a  recommendation  none 
can  deny,  and,  too,  it  possesses  the  excep- 
tional merit  of  advantage,  but  while  the 
first  step  counts,  there  are  many  steps  to 
be  taken  on  the  road  to  final  achievement, 
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and  there  is  ever  the  question,  which  will 
not  down  at  any  man's  bidding,  what 
is  and  what  constitutes  beauty.  If,  as 
Lord  Bacon  says,  the  best  part  of  beauty 
is  that  which  a  picture  cannot  express,  we 
have  already  the  majority  on  the  side  of 
manner  and  address,  and  a  hearty  en- 
dorsement of  the  words  of  Erasmus: 
11  Love  that  has  nothing  but  beauty  to 
keep  it  in  good  health  is  short  lived  and 
apt  to  have  ague  fits."  So  various  are  the 
expressions  of  beauty  that  form  and  color 
often  seem  tame  and  inadequate  to  true 
manifestation  of  its  power,  nor  do  they 
possess  the  spell  which  is  most  binding 
or  most  enduring.  That  divinest  of 
poets  who  declares: 

"  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty!    that  is  all 
ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to 
know," 

affirmed  that  which  he  knew  and  felt,  and 
which  is  confirmed  by  all  true  lovers  of 
the  beautiful.  The  lover  who  sees  Helen's 
beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt  neither  knows 
or  longs  for  high  ideals  —  like  the  cat  who 
went  to  see  the  queen  and  saw  the  mouse 
under  the  chair,  he  sees  only  what  he 
brings  the  eyes  to  see.  When  Dean 
Swift  proposed  to  levy  a  tax  upon 
beauty,  and  allow  every  lady  to  rate  her 
own  charms,  he  made  no  stronger  appeal 
to  personal  vanity  than  to  variety  and 
differences  of  opinion,  Chacun  a  son  gout, 
the  world  demands,  and  men's  tastes 
have  differed  since  the  world  began. 

Perhaps  no  women  have  as  a  nation 
been  more  pleasing  or  fascinating  than 
the  women  of  France,  and  surely  no  one 
will  contend  that  they  are  the  most 
beautiful  women  in  the  world.  Indeed 
it  is  a  current  and  accepted  story  among 
French  women  and  the  French  people, 
that  when  the  gods  bestowed  the  gifts 
and  virtues  upon  the  women  of  all  other 
nations  they  gave  the  French  woman 
nothing,  save  the  power  to  imitate  the 
virtues  of  all  the  others!  And  what 
women  have  so  charmed,  so  influenced, 
so  controlled,  so  governed  men  as  the 
women  of  France?  History  fails  to 
record  among  any  people  such  exalted 
and  lasting  friendships  as  existed  be- 
tween French  women  and  men  of  the 
highest  intellects  and  broadest  culture. 


The  very  character  of  the  "  salon  "  was 
established  upon  the  high  and  irresistible 
charm  of  its  hostess.  More  sincere  and 
noble  friendships  between  the  men  and 
women  of  France  than  elsewhere  have 
existed  from  the  fact  that  the  French 
woman  understands  the  art  of  pleasing. 
All  the  charm  of  dress  and  address  is 
hers;  all  the  fascination  of  manner  and 
conversation,  which  the  insipid  and  un- 
interesting beauty  cannot  attain,  gives 
her  an  influence  and  dominance  over  men, 
not  only  in  social  life,  but  in  the  art  and 
literature  and  politics  of  her  country. 
Those  were  not  weak  or  ignorant  men 
who  were  the  "  habitues  "  of  those  justly 
famous  "  salons."  Saint  Simon,  in  com- 
menting upon  Madame  de  Rambouillet, 
says:  "  The  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  was  a 
rendezvous  of  all  that  was  most  dis- 
tinguished in  condition  and  merit, —  a 
tribunal  upon  which  it  was  necessary  to 
count."  The  names  of  Madame  de  Lam- 
bert, Madame  Necker,  Madame  Geoffrin, 
Madame  du  Beffand,  Mademoiselle 
Lespinasse,  Madame  de  La  Fayette, 
Madame  de  Sable,  and  Madame  de 
Tencin,  call  up  visions  of  society  which 
the  world  will  not  be  likely  to  behold 
again.  The  gifted  and  spiritual  Pascal 
was  a  constant  visitor  in  the  salon  of 
Madame  de  Sable,  and  declared  that  his 
very  soul  was  refreshed  and  invigorated 
by  her  conversation.  It  was  she  who 
originated  the  remark  which  soon  took 
upon  itself  the  character  of  an  epigram: 
"  A  bad  manner  spoils  everything,  even 
justice  and  reason.  The  how  constitutes 
the  best  part  of  things,  and  the  air  which 
one  gives  them  gilds,  modifies,  and  softens 
the  most  disagreeable.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain command  in  the  manner  of  speaking 
and  acting  which  makes  itself  felt  every- 
where and  which  gains  in  advance  both 
consideration  and  respect."  It  was  un- 
der her  supervision  that  La  Rochefou- 
cauld compiled  his  famous  maxims. 
Marmontel  and  other  authors  sought  the 
salons  of  these  gifted  ladies  for  inspira- 
tion and  their  advice,  as  valuable  assis- 
tance in  their  work.  President  Henault, 
La  Motte,  and  Fenelon  were  constant 
attendants  upon  the  salon  of  Madame 
de  Lambert,  and  Sainte  Aulaire,  when 
weary  of  excitement  and  depleted  by  the 
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nervous  attrition  consequent  upon  his 
literary  labors,  was  accustomed  to  seek 
her  salon  for  rest  and  recuperation,  and 
characterized  it  by  the  following  witty 
quatrain : 

"  Je  siiis  las  de  1*  esprit,  il  me  met  au  cour- 
roux, 

II  me  renverse  la  cervelle, — ■ 
Lambert,  je  viens  chercher  un  asile  chez  vous, 

Entre  La  Motte  et  Fontenelle." 

Yet  with  the  exception  of  Madame 
Recamier,  whose  unparagoned  beauty  is 
historic,  none  of  these  women  were  ex- 
traordinarily beautiful,  and  even  Madame 
Recamier  feathered  all  the  darts  her 
beauty  sent  by  the  exquisite  and  irri- 
sistible  charm  of  her  manner.  She,  the 
last  flower  of  the  salons,  as  she  was 
named,  lacked  nothing  of  that  elegant  and 
engaging  address  which  secures  the  heart 
and  mind  which  beauty  may  captivate. 
Never  a  woman  lived  who  so  thoroughly 
understood  the  wonderful  power  of  dress 
and  address,  and  that  she  had  neglected 
no  opportunities  for  culture  and  acquire- 
ment was  well  demonstrated  by  the 
repeated  insistance  on  the  part  of 
Ballanche,  that  she  should  give  the 
French  people  an  excellent  translation 
of  Petrarch.  The  encyclopedists,  who  so 
largely  affected  the  thought  and  the 
destiny  of  the  French  people,  found  their 
highest  inspiration  in  the  society  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse. 

Can  we  then  be  astonished  that 
Napoleon,  with  that  rare  insight  into  the 
nature  of  things  which  constituted  so 
great  a  part  of  his  genius,  should  en- 
deavor to  restore  the  "  salon,  "  which 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  in  its  wholesale  de- 
struction had  not  spared .  He  understood 
well  that  the  empire  needed  the  support 
of  the  gifted  and  charming  women  of 
France,  as  much  as  it  needed  mothers, 
and  in  his  efforts  to  bring  back  to  his 
country  the  society  of  the  past  he  sought 
the  aid  of  the  Duchess  d'Abrantes,  with 
the  words,  "  You  can  do  all  I  want." 
France  had  dispensed  with  the  influence 
of  her  women  only  when  she  lost  her 
head.  When  restored  to  her  senses  she 
looked  to  the  right  source  for  the  best 
and  the  surest  aid,  and  the  emperor,  who 
hoped  to  subjugate  the  whole  of  Europe 
by  force  of  arms,  knew  that  sentiment  and 


opinion  were  to  be  won,  moulded,  and 
created  by  the  gentler  but  none  the  less 
powerful  influences  of  the  home. 

The  great  leader  of  the  Jansenists, 
Pascal,  uttered  the  oft-quoted  and 
epigrammatic  speech,  "  If  Cleopatra's 
nose  had  been  shorter,  the  face  of  the 
whole  world  would  have  been  changed," 
which  remark  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  that 
wise  theologian  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
seductive  power  of  personal  beauty. 
Now,  just  what  was  Marc  Antony's 
standard  concerning  noses,  lips,  or  eyes, 
neither  historians  nor  poets  have  declared. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  maintains  that  as 
nature  in  every  nation  had  one  fixed  or 
determinate  form  towards  which  she 
is  continually  inclining,  that  form  will 
invariably  become  the  national  standard 
of  bodily  perfection.  In  countries  where 
the  Grecian  nose  predominates,  the  na- 
tural inference  is  that  the  Grecian  nose  is 
preferred,  and  that  no  woman's  nose  is 
perfect  or  beautiful  which  does  not  con- 
form to  the  Hellenic  idea  of  propriety 
in  noses.  And  yet  the  pug  nose  of 
Socrates,  we  know,  was  in  daily  ob- 
servation of  the  men  who  were  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  masterpieces  of  Phi- 
dias. How  far  that  pug  nose  of  the  great 
philosopher  influenced  the  judgment  of 
the  men  who  pronounced  upon  him  the 
sentence  of  death  is  another  one  of  the 
things  unknowable  to  posterity,  but  we 
do  know  that  Ovid  derived  his  soubri- 
quet of  Naso  from  the  undue  magnitude 
of  that  appendage,  and  also,  that  neither 
the  nose  nor  the  nickname  deterred  that 
author  from  aspiring  to  the  affection 
and  hand  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Augustus.  Exceptions  in  noses,  then, 
seems  to  have  been  tolerated  in  Athens 
and  Rome  as  well  as  exceptions  in  other 
things.  That  the  ideal  of  noses  with 
Marc  Antony  and  Caesar  was  the  Roman 
type  goes  without  saying.  The  exorbi- 
tant and  overbearing  character  of  the 
Roman  nose  must  have  been  very  much 
to  the  mind  of  these  masters  of  the 
world,  yet  we  can  hardly  believe  that 
Cleopatra  had  a  Roman  nose!  The 
lady  claimed  a  Greek  origin  as  a  de- 
scendant of  Ptolemy,  and  it  is  possible 
that  her  nose  was  modeled  on  those  lines 
of   symmetry    which    mark    the    Apollo 
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Belvidere  and  the  Pallas  Athene,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  in  noses  there  is 
great  diversity  of  taste  and  opinion. 
According  to  Tartarian  notions,  the 
greatest  beauties  have  the  least  noses, 
and  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Jenhiez 
Khan  was  deemed  irresistible  because 
she  had  practically  no  nose  at  all,  but 
only  two  holes  in  the  places  where  the 
nose  ought  to  be!  To-day,  among  the 
most  civilized  nations  of  the  globe  the 
"  nez  retrousse  "  on  the  face  of  a 
woman  is  rather  a  passport  than  im- 
pediment to  admiration  from  the  sterner 
sex. 

But  let  us  grant  that  the  fair  descend- 
ant and  representative  of  Greek  royalty 
possessed  a  nose  that  Athenian  sculptors 
might  covet  as  a  model,  we  must  believe 
that  this  Serpent  of  old  Nile,  whom  age 
could  not  wither,  and  whose  infinite 
variety  custom  could  not  stale,  held  her 
Roman  lover  by  a  more  potent  charm 
than  mere  regularity  of  form  and  feature. 
Shakespeare's  instincts  are  truer  than 
Pascal's, —  the  poet  sees  deeper  than  the 
theologian,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
Queen  of  Egypt  had  a  charm  of  manner, 
a  grace  of  address,  a  fascination  of  bear- 
ing that  bewitched  the  noble  Roman  and 
held  him  captive  in  chains  far  stronger 
than  beauty  of  nose,  eyes,  or  lips  could 
ever  forge.  That  this  rare  Egyptian's 
person  beggared  all  description  we  need 
not  gainsay, —  that  the  eloquence  of  eyes 
and  the  sweetness  of  smiles  were  her's 
we  readily  admit,  but  doubt  not  that 
she  who  sent  a  diver  in  the  water  to  hang 
a  saltfish  upon  Antony's  hook  as  she  sat 
in  her  barge,  a  burnished  throne  upon 
the  Nile,  understood  all  the  seductions  of 
manner,  and  was  queen  in  sooth  by  the 
very  grace  of  grace!  Had  Cleopatra's 
nose  been  shorter,  Cleopatra's  manner 
and  charm  would  still  have  enslaved 
Antony ! 

The  Queen  of  Egypt,  renowned  by  her 
environage  as  well  as  by  the  natural 
gifts,  is  no  exceptional  instance  of  the 
charm  of  manner.  The  women  and,  in- 
deed, the  men  who  have  been  the  idols 
of  society,  the  belles  and  the  beaux  of 
the  polite  world,  the  desired  and  the 
sought  for  in  every  country  and  in  every 
age,  have  not  been  the  most  noted  for 


personal  beauty.  They  have  been 
for  the  most  part  the  women  and  the 
men  who  had  with  that  grace  and  charm 
of  manner  which  are  the  outcome  of 
good  breeding,  real  culture,  and  unsel- 
fishness, a  keen  sense  of  social  perspec- 
tive, or  if  such  a  phrase  admits  of  definite 
translation,  that  rare  faculty  of  classi- 
fying and  estimating  at  a  glance  or  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  the  members  of  a 
company,  and  the  various  persons  within 
the  pale  of  the  society  in  which  they 
move.  To  be  all  things  unto  all  men,  in 
the  best  and  the  highest  sense,  as  no  doubt 
the  apostle  meant  it,  is  no  mean  gift. 
Again,  the  heart  and  the  mind  inform  the 
face,  hence  expression  must  ever  be  a 
higher  beauty  than  mere  regularity  of 
feature,  and  expression  enters  largely  into 
a  happy  and  graceful  address. 

That  was  a  well- taken  resolve  on  the 
part  of  Beau  Brummell, —  "  In  society 
stop  until  you  have  made  your  impres- 
sion, then  go," — and  equally  wise  was 
his  axiom,  "To  be  well  dressed,  you 
must  not  be  noticed."  How  far  from 
this  truth  is  the  idea  of  those  who  imagine 
that  the  finest  feathers  make  the  finest 
birds.  A  rare  gift  forsooth  it  is  to  know 
how  to  dress!  Both  reflection  and  ex- 
perience teach  us  the  deep  truth  under- 
lying those  words  of  Emerson,  which 
the  superficial  reader  is  very  apt  to  call 
in  question  —  the  serene  satisfaction 
which  the  consciousness  of  being  well  and 
appropriately  dressed  affords  every  per- 
son who  would  claim  a  position  or  a 
footing  in  society.  Dress,  exclaims  too 
often  the  sober,  conscientious  soul,  is  far 
too  trivial,  too  insignificant,  too  puerile 
a  thing  to  be  dignified  with  such  im- 
portance! Nay,  like  the  little  things 
which  the  sculptor  or  the  painter  es- 
teems essential  to  the  perfection  of  his 
statue  or  his  picture,  dress,  adventitious, 
and  merely  accessory  as  it  may  appear, 
contributes  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  one  thing  to  that  first  step  which 
counts.  It  is  this  consciousness  of  being 
suitably  dressed, —  for  unsuitably  dressed 
is  never  well  dressed, —  which  immedi- 
ately gives  a  poise  to  thought,  and  at 
once  adjusts  the  equilibrium  of  the  men- 
tal and  moral  faculties,  hence  the  sage  of 
Concord    was    far     from    wrong    in    his 
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pronouncement.  What  embarrassment, 
what  awkwardness,  what  ingenious  self- 
torture  does  the  consciousness  of  being 
unsuitably  dressed  inflict  upon  the  un- 
fortunate man  or  woman  who  discovers 
the  fact  in  any  gathering.  In  such  a 
situation  ignorance  surely  is  the  highest 
bliss,  and  wisdom  the  climacteric  of  folly ! 
If,  as  Carlyle  says,  the  body  is  a  gar- 
ment sky  woven  and  worthy  of  a  God, 
the  science  and  art  and  philosophy  of  the 
clothes  designed  for  that  body  are  worthy 
of  our  consideration,  and  if,  as  Professor 
Teufelsdrockh  insists,  the  first  purpose  of 
clothes  was  not  warmth  or  decency,  but 
ornament,  the  desire  for  decoration  is 
hardly  inconsistent  with  reason  or  com- 
monsense.  Lives  there  a  man  or  woman 
with  soul  so  dead  as  not  to  desire  to  look 
well?  aye,  to  look  the  very  best  of 
which  he  or  she  is  capable?  The  tattoo- 
ing and  painting  of  the  body  among  the 
barbarians  are  prior  to  the  wearing  of 
clothes,  and  as  far  as  we  can  discover, 
the  first  spiritual  want  of  barbarous  man 
is  decoration!  We  invite  the  well- 
dressed  man  into  our  parlor;  we  accom- 
modate the  ill-dressed  man  in  the 
kitchen  or  hall !  Let  the  greatest  stickler 
and  advocate  for  indifference  to  dress 
answer  the  question  how  and  by  what 
he  estimates  the  crowd  of  pedestrians 
he  passes  on  the  street  every  day. 
Herbert  Spencer  plainly  avowed  that  he 
inferred  the  character  of  a  political  meet- 
ing from  the  dress  of  those  who  attended 
it.  Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with 
the  novels  of  Charlotte  Bronte  will 
hardly  fail  to  recall  a  scene  in  Villette 
where  the  Jesuitical  Madame  Beck  steals 
tiptoe  at  dead  of  night  into  the  chamber 
of  the  new  teacher  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
specting the  most  intimate  garments  of 
the  recent  accession  to  the  faculty  of  her 
celebrated  Pension  for  young  ladies. 
The  shrewd  little  school  mistress  well 
understood  how  two  and  two  make 
four;  how  the  refined  and  respectable 
teacher  would  be  likely  to  express  her 
nature  and  her  character  in  her  under- 
wear; how  good  taste  and  prudent 
economy  would  be  plainly  written  upon 
the  unpretentious  garments  of  the  wo- 
man from  England  who  was  earning  a 
salary  in  a  boarding  school. 


The  celebrated  Greek  scholar  Porson 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  respect  for 
a  man's  dress.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  I  had  a 
carriage  and  saw  a  well-dressed  person  in 
the  road,  I  would  invite  him  in  and  learn 
of  him  what  I  could."  That  such  a 
person  might  possess  information  which 
was  valuable  the  great  scholar  did  not 
doubt. 

To  walk  in  silk  attire  is  by  no  means 
the  perfection  of  dress.  Comeliness  with 
plainness  is  often  better  taste.  The  sober 
garb  of  the  dove  is  often  more  effective 
than  the  gaudy  dress  of  the  peacock,  and 
to  be  so  appropriately  dressed  as  to  leave 
no  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  ob- 
server, save  that  the  attire  was  faultless, 
is,  in  fact,  to  comprehend  the  aim,  end, 
and  perfection  of  dress. 

Such  decorum  and  faultlessness  of 
attire  characterized  Count  D'Orsay  in  the 
most  eminent  degree,  so  that  even  the 
austere  and  inflexible  Carlyle  found  it 
impossible  to  resist  the  fascination  of  the 
count's  dress  and  address.  Mrs.  Carlyle 
mentions  the  wonderful  effect  this  man's 
manner  and  attire  had  upon  her  own 
mind,  quieting  and  composing  it  like  the 
inhalation  of  a  calm  and  balmy  atmos- 
phere. Beau  Brumrnell  may  be  said  to 
have  dressed  himself  into  royal  as  well  as 
into  universal  favor,  and,  as  incompre- 
hensible as  it  may  seem  to  many  minds  of 
the  present  day,  neither  one  of  these 
remarkable  men  was  in  any  sense  a 
type  of  the  so-called  "  smart  set."  On 
the  contrary,  they  would  have  probably 
resented  the  opinion  which  presumed  to 
include  them  in  this  class.  To  become 
your  dress  is  as  necessary  as  to  have  your 
dress  become  you,  and  this  essential 
quality  belonged  to  these  two  men  in  the 
highest  degree  possible.  Perhaps  this 
was  the  cause  of  Byron's  remark  that  he 
would  rather  be  Beau  Brumrnell  than  to 
be  Napoleon,  as  we  know  that  self -depre- 
ciation was  not  one  of  the  faults  of  this 
the  coarsest  man  of  genius  who  ever 
lived.  To  become  a  dress  is  to  seem  as 
much  made  for  it  as  it  is  made  for  you, 
and  this  Byron  could  never  do,  although 
he  not  unfrequently  indulged  in  dandy- 
ism. The  real  dandy,  like  Brumrnell  and 
Nach,  may  spend  six  or  seven  hours  in 
dressing    himself,    but    once    dressed    he 
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forgets  it,  and  leaves  others  to  remember 
it,  and  the  author  of  Don  Juan  and 
Hours  of  Idleness,  who  bore  over 
Europe  "  the  pageant  of  his  bleeding 
heart,"  was  not  likely  to  forget  himself 
at  any  time. 

It  was  said  by  one  who  beheld  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  in  his  coronation  robes, 
that  he  wore  them  as  if  he  had  been  born 
in  them.  This  should  excite  no  aston- 
ishment in  any  mind.  Can  we  wonder 
that  the  man  who  had  so  large  a  perspec- 
tive of  life  and  the  world  as  did  the  em- 
peror, should  understand  and  appreciate 
all  the  advantages  of  attire  suitable  to 
the  occasion.  Who  looks  every  inch  a 
king  is  a  king  to  the  ordinary  beholder, 
and  Napoleon  was  far  too  sagacious  to 
lose  his  opportunity.  Extremes  meet, 
and  the  illiterate  maid  who  said  that  her 
mistress,  "  though  born  as  ugly  as  they 
make  'em,  had  primped  to  that  degree 
that  she  had  got  to  be  downright  pretty," 
little  knew  the  significance  of  her  remark. 

11  I  have  made  myself  beautiful,  at- 
tractive, and  acceptable,"  said  Lola 
Montez,  who  cultivated  a  charm  of 
manner  and  speech  that  rendered  her 
welcome  and  even  popular  in  circles 
where  she  was  justly  condemned  by  all 
the  laws  of  morality. 

Let  us,  then,  not  disdain  the  man  or  the 
woman  who  is  inspired  by  a  proper 
appreciation  of  dress,  with  whom,  as 
Professor  Teufelsdrockh  would  say,  is 
born    the   divine   idea   of   cloth, —  these 


living  testimonials  of  the  eternal  worth 
of  clothes! 

Let  us  not  scorn  the  man  or  the  woman 
who  seeks  to  translate  the  spiritual 
nature  within  into  gracious  and  beautiful 
manners;  the  opportunities  golden  in- 
deed for  unlimited  achievement!  For 
in  what  does  the  wealth  of  life  consist 
but  in  opportunity?  How  well  the 
Greeks,  whose  intuitions  never  led  them 
astray,  understood  and  portrayed  it! 
And  alas,  how  few  know  when  and  where 
to  seize  it!  "Si  la  jeunesse  savait,  si  la 
viellesse  pouvait  "  is  inscribed  upon 
half  the  failures  in  life!  He  is  wise  who 
knows  and  takes  his  opportunity!  Like 
a  fleet  horse,  saddled  and  bridled,  it 
comes  bounding  by  mount,  and  you  may 
ride  on  to  success  and  renown, —  miss 
the  moment  and  the  sounding  of  his 
hoofs  adown  the  long  corridors  of  time 
will  forever  remind  you  of  what  might 
have  been!  And  that  poet  who  of  all 
men  best  understand  men  and  the  life 
of  ^men^best  comprehended  the  value  of 
opportunity  in  the  immortal  words : 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 
Omitted  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries." 

How  small  a  key  ofttimes  unlocks  the 
coffer  which  contains  the  richest  treasure! 
What  wealth  and  dominion  lie  within  the 
reach  of  the  man  who  holds  two  magic 
keys  —  Dress  and  Address ! 
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Mansfield,  An  Economic  Study 


By  CHAS.   M.   ROCKWOOD 


ENTER,  the  Age  of  Problems- 
problems  of  all  kinds  and  of  every 
hue,  some  in  motley  and  some  in 
austere  black,  some  with  shouts  of 
Eureka  and  some  crying,  Woe,  Woe. 
Club  and  convention  programs  bristle 
with  them;  senatorial  brows  are  fur- 
rowed with  them;  to  supply  wood  pulp 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  their  eluci- 
dation is  itself  a  capital  problem. 

Solutions  are  even  more  prolific  than 
problems.  Indeed,  there  are  not  pro- 
blems enough  to  go  around,  and  we 
seem  to  have  reached  that  evil  day  when 
seven  solutions  take  hold  upon  one 
problem. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  it  is  mightily 
refreshing  to  find  a  community  where, 
in  spite  of  problems  and  solutions,  things 
move  right  along,  growing  better  all  the 
time! 

That  appears  to  be  the  case  with 
Mansfield.  Theoretically,  Mansfield  has 
no  right  to  be  either  prosperous  or  happy. 
For  if  there  is  anything  at  all  in  the  scaie- 
head  literature  of  the  past  twenty  years, 
the  little  city  ought  to  be  literally  buried 
out  of  sight  beneath  a  mass  of  problems, 
and  seething  with  unrest  over  their  con- 
tradictory solutions.  For  is  not  New 
England  decadent?  Why,  then,  should 
Mansfield  undertake  to  be  prosperous? 
It  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it.  And  is  not 
New  England  agriculture  a  thing  of  the 
past?  How,  then,  should  Mansfield  have 
the  temerity  to  possess  such  flourishing 
farming  interests  ?  It  is  annoying  to  have 
first-class  problems  so  easily  upset.  It 
is  too  much  like  having  one's  choicest 
catch  words  successfully  negotiated  by 
the  smallest  girl  in  the  spelling  class. 
Moreover,  everybody  knows  that  the  re- 
lations between  capital  and  labor  are 
strained  to  the  very  point  of  rupture, — 
for  we  have  all  been  told  so  many  times. 
And  yet  here  is  Mansfield,  a  manufac- 
turing community,  as  happy  and  peace- 


ful as  a  duck  pond.  Then  there  is  the 
foreign  labor  problem.  That  ought  to 
hit  Mansfield  hard.  But  somehow  it 
doesn't.  As  for  the  pure  food  agitation, 
it  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  imagine 
that  so  recent  a  movement  could  have 
worked  out  its  economic  adjustments 
sufficiently  to  afford  at  once  a  satis- 
factory product  at  a  satisfactory  price 
with  satisfactory  profits.  But  you  will 
not  be  surprised  by  this  time  to  learn 
that  at  Mansfield  these  many-sided 
issues  fit  as  if  they  had  always  belonged 
together  and  had  never  dreamed  of  living 
separately. 

But  where  and  what  is  this  problem- 
less  community?  The  Mansfield  of  the 
Gazeteers  is  a  town  of  about  five  thou- 
sand population  ("  Pop."  they  call  it), 
situated  in  southeastern  Massachusetts 
(S.  E.  Mass.),  R.  R.  Sta.  P.  O.  B'ks. 
Ch's.  Pub.  Schools,  etc.,  etc.  Farms, 
one  hundred  and  thirty,  with  an  annual 
product  of  $150,000  value.  Manufac- 
tures, metallic  wares,  $500,000.  Straw 
goods  and  wooden  ware,  $300,000.  Bas- 
ketry, $30,000.  To  this  has  been  added 
more  recently  the  enormous  output  of 
the  Lowney  chocolate  and  cocoa  works. 

The  earnest  statistician,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  his  native  land  is  confined  to  such 
valuable  information,  knows  very  little, 
however,  of  the  real  Mansfield. 

The  Mansfield  of  the  historian  is  a  good 
old  town,  lazy  and  sleepy  as  good  old 
towns  have  a  right  to  be,  with  just 
enough  of  controversy  in  its  annals  to 
make  good,  spicy  reading,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  old  families  with  genealogies 
to  make  up  a  two-volume  local  history 
that  is  a  good  thing  from  the  publisher's 
standpoint. 

But  the  Mansfield  that  we  are  talking 
about,  the  Mansfield  that  plays  such  a 
fast  and  loose  game  with  hysterical 
problems  and  doctrinaire  solutions,  is  a 
wideawake,  growing  manufacturing  cen- 
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ter1  situated1, 
with  unrivaled 
shipping  facili- 
ties, at  the  cross- 
ing point  of  two 
branches  of  one 
of  the  world's 
great     railroads. 

North,  south, 
east  and  west, 
a  hundred  trains 
a  day  go  thun- 
dering by.  A  few 
miles  to  the 
south  stretches 
the  great,  nat- 
ural highway  of 
Long  Island 
Sound.  To  the 
north,  and  less 
than  thirty  miles 
distant,  lies  the 
available  ship- 
ping of  Boston 
Harbor.  Taking 
advantage  of 
these  unusual 
facilities,  half  a 
score  of  factories 
have  located 
themselves  a  t 
this  junction 
point  and  furnish 
lucrative  em- 
ployment to  a 
growing  popula- 
tion. 

But  we  have 
referred  to  the 
fact  that  Mans- 
field impudently  ignores  New  Eng- 
land's much-bruited  agricultural  problem. 
This  it  does  in  the  first  place  by  turning 
the  growing  of  cucumbers  into  a  scientific 
industry.  There  are  a  number  of  ex- 
tensive nurseries  engaged  in  this  culture 
with  a  very  large  acreage  under  glass, 
and  a  product  that  would  make  an 
enviable  figure  in  the  export  columns  of  a 
much  larger  community. 

Mansfield  can  further  boast  of  the  larg- 
est goose  farm  in  the  world.  Not  even 
the  spacious  West  undertakes  to  dispute 
Mansfield's  supremacy  in  this  interesting 
branch    of    husbandry.     And    evidently 
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it  pays.  Geese  make  good  plucking. 
Connected  with  the  Lowney  chocolate 
works  is  a  model  milk  farm  that  pro- 
duces a  clean,  hygienic  milk  under  ideal 
conditions  of  cleanliness,  and  does  so  on  a 
paying  basis.  Mr.  Lowney  is  firm  in  his 
conviction  that  any  farmer  can  do  the 
same  thing.  He  claims  that,  if  he  made 
it  his  chief  point,  he  could  draw  ten 
thousand  dollars  a  year  from  his  modest 
acreage.  Pneumatic  milking  devices  are 
in  use,  and  the  mechanical  method  of 
milking  is  pronounced  an  unqualified 
success.  The  only  agricultural  problem 
that  confronts  Mansfield  is  to  obtain  other 
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intelligent  and  energetic  men  who  will 
take  up  other  farms  and  run  them  in  an 
equally  intelligent  and  energetic  way. 

It  is  true  that  the  product  of  the  milk 
farm  above  alluded  to  is  principally  con- 
sumed in  the  Lowney  chocolate  works, 
where  it  furnishes  an  ingredient  in  whose 
purity  the  management  may  have  perfect 
confidence,  and  at  first  sight  this  might 
seem  to  enhance  its  monetary  value. 
Mr.  Lowney,  however,  also  sells  milk  to 
outside  customers,  receiving  therefor  a 
price  not  much  in  excess  of  the  regular 
market  quotations.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  passing  that  he  expresses  the 
opinion  that  a  farmer  should  receive 
as  much  as  six  cents  a  quart  at  his  door, 
without  further  expense,  for  a  milk 
produced  with  proper  attention  to  clean- 
liness and  refrigeration.  The  Mansfield 
solution  of  New  England's  agricultural 
problem  is  simply  intelligent  and  ener- 
getic farming,  for  New  England  has 
markets  than  which  none  in  the  world  are 
better. 

Speaking  of  energy  and  intelligence, 


where  could  there  be  found  a  more  in- 
teresting story  than  that  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  Bay  State  Tap  and  Die 
shops  of  Mansfield?  In  her  cosy,  white- 
painted  home,  watching  the  going  and 
coming  of  hundreds  of  skilled  artisans, 
quietly  sits  the  faithful  wife  who  can  look 
back  to  the  day  when  in  her  own  kitchen 
stove  she  tempered  the  dies  that  her 
husband  shaped  at  his  forge  and  lathe. 
Fiom  such  a  beginning  sprang  an  indus- 
try that  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  And  still  there  are  people 
who  talk  of  the  decay  of  New  England 
thrift  and  energy!  There  is  no  "  prob- 
lem," "  crisis,"  "  menace,"  or  anything 
else  of  the  kind  facing  New  England's 
manufacturing  interests  so  long  as  she 
can  breed  people  of  that  stamp.  What 
a  picture  it  makes,  after  all !  —  the  young 
wife  in  the  old-fashioned  kitchen,  the 
cookery  and  housewifery  of  the  day  dis- 
posed of,  handling  the  tongs  and  watch- 
ing the  telltale  changing  of  the  colors  of 
the  tempering  steel  with  such  attention 
and  care  as  to    build    up  a  worldwide 
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reputation  for  the  joint  product  of  her 
husband's  toil  and  her  own.  How  many 
young  girls  dreaming  of  rich  husbands 
might  reflect  to  advantage  on  that  scene. 
One  of  the  economic  problems  that  has 
exercised  the  world  of  social  science  is  that 
of  the  housing  of  wage  earners.  For 
many  years  Mansfield,  like  other  New 
England  manufacturing  towns,  left  this 
problem  to  solve  itself,  if,  indeed,  there 
was  any  problem  to  solve.  But  when  a 
new  industry,  five  or  six  years  ago,  em- 
ploying hundreds  of  workers,  was  sud- 
denly added  to  her  roll,  it  at  once  became 
evident  that  something  decisive  must  be 
undertaken.  At  first,  Mr.  Eowney  under- 
took to  relieve  the  immediate  pressuie 
brought  about  by  the  erection  of  his 
great  chocolate  and  cocoa  establishment, 
the  erection  of  a  number  of  houses  foi  the 
use  of  his  employees,  placing  the  rental 
at  the  lowest  possible  price.  These  were 
sufficiently  successful,  but  Mr.  Eowney 
was  quick  to  perceive,  and  what  is  more 


to  the  point,  equally  quick  to  sympathize 
with  a  certain  sensitiveness  as  to  their 
own  independence,  which  rendered  some 
other  arrangement  more  desirable.  Not 
that  friction  arose  over  the  houses  owned 
by  the  corporation,  which  are  still  held 
and  leased  either  to  employees  or  others 
on  the  same  terms  and  in  the  same 
manner.  It  was  simply  an  astute  per- 
ception that  it  was  a  policy  not  in  line 
with  the  feeling  of  the  people.  Not  a 
cent  is  ever  withheld  from  an  employee's 
wages  for  the  payment  of  rents  to  the 
corporation.  Each  receives  his  full  wage 
and  comes  voluntarily  to  the  office  and 
pays  his  rents  as  they  come  due.  The 
two  relations  of  employer  and  landlord, 
in  the  few  cases  where  they  exist,  are 
kept  entirely  separate.  It  is  not  the 
policy  of  the  corporation,  nevertheless, 
to  enter  largely  into  house-building. 
Expansion  with  proper  elasticity  in  the 
house  supply  is  secured  through  the 
working  of  a  co-operative  bank,  which 
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loans  money  to  its  own  shareholders 
only  on  real  estate  security.  By  means 
of  this  bank,  men  receiving  very  moderate 
incomes  may  come  to  own  their  own 
homes,  interest  being  largely  reduced  by 
a  sharing  of  the  profits  of  the  institution 
among  the  shareholding  borrowers.  The 
plan  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  Western 
Building  Associations,  and  has  been 
entirely  satisfactory  in  its  workings. 
New,  cozy,  modern  cottages  are  to  be 
seen  on  every  hand,  bearing  witness  to  the 
popularity  and  efficiency  of  the  scheme. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  foieign  labor 
question.  Many,  indeed  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  help  brought  in  by  the  new 
industry,  were  Italians.  Very  natuially 
their  coming  was  at  first  regarded  with 
apprehension  by  the  older  residents  of  a 
quiet  New  England  community.  Bring- 
ing other  domestic  habits  and  sur- 
rounded with  the  often  unreasonable, 
sometimes  justifiable,  prejudice  which  is 
almost  certain  to  attach  to  the  "  immi- 
grant," there  were  many  deep  misgivings 
felt  over  their  coming.  The  foundation 
was  laid  for  their  ready  assimilation  into 
the  life  of  the  community  by  the  policy 


of  their  employers  in  treating  them, 
without  distinction,  on  a  plane  of  per- 
fect equality  with  other  help.  If  em- 
ployers everywhere  followed  the  same 
just  and  liberal  policy,  the  "  problem  " 
of  the  foreign  laborer  would  soon  cease 
to  be  a  problem  at  all.  This,  as  we  have 
said,  laid  the  foundations  for  a  ready 
assimilation  of  the  new  element.  The 
Italians  themselves  are  rapidly  doing  the 
rest.  They  have  won  the  respect  of  the 
community  by  their  thrift  and  honesty. 
The  tradesmen  of  the  town  have  learned 
that  they  are  among  the  most  prompt 
of  their  customers  in  the  payment  of 
their  accounts,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
Mansfield  people  would  hear  with  un- 
alloyed satisfaction  of  any  prospective 
increase  in  their  numbers.  We  dwell  on 
this  point  at  some  length  and  with  pecu- 
liar satisfaction,  for  it  seems  to  us  most 
significant. 

Another  interesting  field  of  study  will 
be  opened  to  the  economist  by  the  profit- 
sharing  system,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Lowney  into  his  factory  at  Mansfield. 
This  takes  the  form  of  a  voluntary  annual 
addition  to  the  wages  of  employees  of 
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good  standing  made  by  the  company  as 
a  mark  of  appreciation  of  faithful  service. 
It  is  not  a  part  of  the  wage  system.  All 
employees  receive  the  full  wage  of  their 
class.  It  is  not  a  contract  or  obligation 
into  which  the  company  enters  with  its 
employees.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very 
far  from  being  a  charity.  It  is  a  vol- 
untary recognition  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer of  the  monetary  value  of  certain 
elements  not  generally  looked  upon  as  a 
part  of  the  day's  work,  such  as  faithful- 
ness and  loyalty.  These  dividends  given 
in  this  way,  and  clearly  seen  by  the 
workers  not  to  be  deducted  from  their 
regular  wage,  are  eagerly  anticipated  and 
furnish  both  an  incentive  to  effort  and  a 
basis  of  good  feeling.  This  sentiment  is 
further  enhanced  by  the  so-called  "  wel- 
fare work  "  carried  on  by  the  corporation, 
An  athletic  field  is  maintained  and,  in 
co-operation  with  the  townspeople,  a 
base-ball  nine  supported,  with  other 
games,  and  an  annual  field  day  that  is 
made  a  great  occasion  attracting  wide 
attention  and  affording  endless  pleasure 
to  the  participants.  A  cozy  club  house, 
with  showei  baths  and  other  comforts 
and  conveniences,  a  bowling  alley,  bil- 
liard   room,    lecture    courses,    entertain- 


ments, and  socials  is  open  to  all  the  em- 
ployees and  their  friends  under  very 
simple  rules,  and,  on  certain  evenings, 
to  the  townspeople  as  well.  Mr. 
Lowney  unhesitatingly  declares  it  to 
be  his  belief  that  labor  difficulties  usually 
arise  from  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
employer, —  this  not  from  a  doctrinaire 
reformer,  but  from  a  practical  and  suc- 
cessful manufacturer  on  a  large  scale. 

We  must  justify  one  other  allusion. 
We  said  at  the  beginning  that  Mansfield 
had  found  no  terrors  or  difficulties  in  the 
pure  food  demands  of  modern  times. 
In  the  first  place  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Lowney  factory  to  adulterate  with.  It 
actually  contains  no  other  materials  than 
cocoa  beans,  vanilla  beans,  granulated 
sugar,  pure  milk,  and  pure  water.  Not 
only  does  Mr.  Lowney  refuse  to  employ  the 
husks  or  cocoa  shells  as  an  adulterant, 
but  he  is  too  conscientious  to  sell  them 
to  any  other  man  to  be  used  for  such  a 
purpose.  They  are  carted  out  to  the 
farm  and  used  as  stable  bedding  and  as 
fertilizers  for  the  fields.  Not  only  is 
there  no  adulteration  practised,  but  the 
utmost  cleanliness  is  maintained.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  manu- 
facturing process,  from  the  emptying  of 
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the  sacks  of  beans  into  the  great  hoppers 
on  the  top  floor  of  the  factory  to  the  final 
enclosure  of  the  finished  product  by 
automatic  wrapping  machine,  not  a 
human  hand  comes  in  contact  with  the 
cocoa  or  chocolate. 

In  addition  to  these  industries  there  are 
located  at  Mansfield  what  are  known  as 
the  "  straw  works,"  where  baskets  and 
straw  hats  are  manufactured  in  con- 
siderable quantities. 

This  wide  diversity  of  industries  is  a 
very  important  element  in  the  situation, 
and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  leaders  of  Mans- 
field's progressive  expansion  to  maintain 
this  feature  and  develop  it.  A  com- 
munity, it  is  realized,  enjoying  the  pres- 
ence of  varied  industries  is  less  liable  to 
sudden  depressions  than  one  dependent 
upon  a  single  line  of  manufacture.  More- 
over, the  problem  of  the  wage-earning 
family  is  much  simplified.  For  there  are 
few  families  all  the  earning  members  of 
which  would  be  likely  to  be  fitted  for 
employment  in  any  one  line  of  work. 
The  wide  diversity  of  possible  employ- 
ment allows  of  an  adaptation  and  choice, 
and  relieves  the  strain  that  is  present 
where  the  entire  support  of  large 
families    falls    upon    one   wage    earner. 

Finally,  let  it  be  noted,  Mansfield  be- 
lieves in  itself  and  in  its  own  future.  It 
has  an  active  Board  of  Trade  which 
is  alive  to  every  opportunity,  and  a 
strong,  conservative,  and  at  the  same 
time,  broad  and  enterprising  national 
bank,  and  the  future  of  the  little  city  is 
rosy  with  promise.     In  fact  it  bids  fair 


at  no  distant  day  to  become  one  of  the 
leading  manufacturing  centers  of  New 
England. 

We  cannot  close  without  paying  our 
tribute  to  the  beautiful  little  hotel  that 
is  one  of  the  first  points  of  interest  to 
every  visiting  stranger.  "  The  Tavern  " 
is  ideal.  It  is  beautiful,  even  luxurious, 
quiet,  perfectly  kept,  delightful.  It 
meets  the  eye,  too,  with  a  degree  of  sur- 
prise. For  it  is  something  new  in  the 
world, —  not  a  city  hotel  transported  to 
the  country,  not  a  family  apartment 
house,  not  a  ruial  hostelry.  Containing 
the  good  points  of  all  of  these,  the  equip- 
ment and  artistic  appointments  of  the 
metropolitan  hotel,  the  quiet  and  seclu- 
sion of  the  family  apartment,  and  the  ease 
and  hospitality  of  the  rural  hotel,  it  adds 
a  certain  sense  of  fitness  to  modern  travel 
conditions  and  the  demands  of  refine- 
ment that  is  not  apparent  in  any  large 
distinction,  but  appears  rather  in  a  thou- 
sand details  that  differentiate  it  from 
the  familiar  types  of  hotel  construction. 
Unquestionably  it  is  a  forerunner  of  a 
class  of  hotels  that,  encouraged  by  auto- 
mobile touring,  will  reoccupy  the  field 
and  rival  the  fame  of  the  celebrated  inns 
of  stage-coach  days.  Situated  on  high- 
ways leading  to  and  between  New  York, 
Boston,  Newport,  and  other  favorite 
routes  of  automobile  travel,  it  is  in  itself 
certain  to  awaken  a  new  and  lively  in- 
terest in  the  progressive  community  in 
which  it  is  located.  It  plays  its  part  in  the 
most  unusual  completeness  of  Mans- 
field's economic  development. 
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Allan's  Cowardice 


By  ANTOINETTE   GURNEY 


WELL,  so  you  walked  down  again. 
For  the  life  of  me,  I  don't  see 
why  you're  so  afraid  of  the  ore 
cars."  The  woman  turned  from  her 
dishpan  scornfully,  as  her  stalwart  son 
appeared  a  good  hour  late  for  breakfast. 
'  The  rest  of  the  gang  came  down  in  them 
safe  enough." 

"  I'm  not  going  to  risk  it,  though. 
Somebody'll  be  killed  yet,  the  way  they 
jump  the  track." 

"  Well,  wash  yourself  and  sit  down," 
waving  her  towel  at  the  basin  on  the 
porch.  "  I  set  by  your  plate  in  the  oven. 
I  should  think  you'd  be  more  afraid  of 
rattlesnakes  on  the  trail  than  you  are 
of  the  new  ore  cars,  seeing  the  way  you 
wouldn't  bring  me  any  water  last  night. 
Have  you  caught  that  rattler  down  by 
the  spring  yet?  " 

"  No,  I  thought  I'd  better  not  go  alone." 

The  woman  turned  squarely  about, 
hands  on  hips.  "  To  think  that  I  should 
be  the  mother  of  a  coward!  " 

Allan  hung  his  head. 

"  And  I  s'pose  you  didn't  ask  for  the 
raise,  either?  "  she  continued  bitterly, 
sitting  down  with  a  pan  of  fresh  figs  to 
pare.  "  I  wouldn't  ask  you  last  night 
before  that  city  fellow." 

"  No,  I  —  the  boss  was  so  —  so  cranky, 
yesterday  -  He  shifted  his  feet  un- 

easily. 

"  I  see."  She  looked  him  over  scath- 
ingly. 

The  young  miner  hastily  gulped  a  cup 
of  coffee,  and  started  for  the  door. 
",  Saunders  broke  his  leg  up  there  at  the 
mine  entrance, —  slipped  on  a  rock, — 
and  I've  got  to  get  help  and  bring  him 
down  on  a  stretcher,"  he  explained  over 
his  shoulder. 

Saunders  was  the  city  man  who  had 
appeared    with    the   mail   stage   the   day 
before,  and  whom  Allan  had  been  piloting 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge  for  a  view  of  the 
forest  fire  over  beyond. 


"  My  land!  "  exclaimed  the  woman 
rising  to  stare  at  him.  "  And  you  left 
him  suffering  up  there  while  you  took 
the  time  to  drag  down  the  mountain 
afoot:  A  son  of  mine  to  turn  out  a 
coward!  " 

A  dull  red  crept  to  his  ears  at  the  taunt, 
as  he  whistled  for  his  bronco,  and  started 
down  canon.  If  only  he  could  make 
himself  take  a  risk!  The  day  dawned 
with  a  mellow  haze  upon  the  landscape, 
and  the  steep  slopes  of  Sulphur  Creek 
Canon  reflected  the  sun  bursting  in  a 
glare  of  red  glory  over  the  eastern  ridge. 
The  warm  California  air  had  been  calm 
and  breathless,  and  the  hills  were  sha- 
dowed with  the  pale  tan  of  drought. 
For  sixty-five  days  there  had  been  no 
rain;  the  dried  pines  drooped  with  their 
powdery  burden,  and  the  velveted  needles 
hung  limp.  As  he  rode  Allan  watched  he 
light  creep  across  the  bare  mine  entrance 
and  on  to  the  ranches  below,  wondering 
how  many  days  longer  the  fire  would  feed 
beyond  the  line  of  hills,  when  suddenly 
there  had  come  a  faint  rustle  in  the  trees. 
The  dust  whirled  in  small  eddies/andjiigh 
up  on  the  ridge  the  smoke  began  to  curl 
from  the  ground.  The  boy's  eyes  wid- 
ened, and  for  a  moment  he  did  not 
breathe.  Then  with  a  freshening  of  the 
breeze  a  thin  serpent  of  flame  had  come 
wriggling  over  the  hilltop,  and  Allan  was 
galloping  wide  eyed  to  alarm  his  neigh- 
bors. 

"Hallo,  halloo  there,  Armstrong!" 
he  blared  a  moment  later. 

"  Halloo!  "  The  elder  man  slouched 
to  his  corral  gate  in  astonishment,  as  the 
lad  brought  his  horse  to  a  stand. 

"  Why,  Al,  what's  the  trouble  at  this 
time  o'  mornin'?  "  he  drawled,  shifting 
his  heavy  milk  pail. 

"  Trouble  enough.  Look  up  there," 
Allan  waved  his  arm  towards  the  top  of 
the  ridge. 

"  Whe-ew!  "    The  rancher  drew  a  long 
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breath,  and  the  milk  pail  splashed  as  he 
dropped  it.  "  It  can't  be!  "  in  con- 
sternation. "  Why,  man,  fire  never  tra- 
vels down  hill." 

"  But  this  wind!  "  holding  up  his 
moistened  forefinger.  "  Fed!  It  comes 
from  the  East.  Blows  straight  down 
Sulphur  Peak " 

But  Armstrong  was  racing  to  the  house, 
where  he  grasped  the  dinner  horn  and 
blew  a  signal  of  five  blasts,  short  and 
sharp,  for  his  field  hands. 

A  woman  opened  the  kitchen  door, 
wiping  her  hands  on  her  apron. 

"  It's  the  forest  fire,"  explained  Allan, 
pointing  to  the  curling  smoke  on  the 
hilltop. 

Her  swarthy  face  blanched.  "  And 
the  fruit  just  ready  for  market,"  she 
wailed.     "  Oh,  who'd  'a'  thought  it!  " 

"  We  can  back-fire,  all  right,"  he 
assured  her,  dropping  from  his  pony. 
"  Give  me  some  of  those  bags,"  turning  to 
her  husband,  who  waited  with  axes  and 
rakes  for  the  men  as  they  came  panting 
from  vineyard  and  orchard. 

"  You!  "  she  jeered,  turning  to  put  on 
strong  coffee  for  the  men.  "  Well,  I 
guess  you'd  better  not  risk  that  precious 
skin  of  yours  fighting  any  fire,  Al.  You 
might  get  your  eyebrows  singed." 

Allan  turned,  touching  spurs  to  his 
bronco,  with  a  woebegone  droop  to  his 
face. 

"  Speaking    of    getting    singed,"    she 
went  on,  vigorously,   "  I  hear  that  city 
chap  spent  the  night  in  the  new  quick- 
silver mine.     Hope  he  has  the  sense  to 
come  down  while  there's  time." 

With  a  start  of  consternation  he  re- 
membered his  original  errand.  Already 
the  men  were  ranging  themselves  above 
the  ranch  along  the  line  of  back-fire. 
Starting  the  blaze  in  the  tindered  tar- 
weed,  they  were  beating  it  out  again  with 
wet  bags,  and  a  wide  band  of  charred 
ground  began  to  separate  the  fruitful 
acres  from  the  slopes  beyond. 

"  Hey,  Al,  you'd  better  run  home 
where  it's  safe,"  one  man  scoffed  as  he 
joined  them,  and  with  the  significant 
smile  a  hearty  guffaw  went  the  rounds. 
But  for  once  Allan  forgot  to  resent  it. 
■  Come  on,  one  of  you,"  he  cried,  sharply, 
I  that  city  chap's  broke  his  leg,  and  I've 


got  to  have  help  to  get  him  down. 
Quick!     He's  in  the  new  shaft." 

But  no  one  made  a  move  to  follow. 

"  Get  to  work  there,"  commanded  the 
frenzied  Armstrong,  "  if  you  want  to 
save  the  ranch." 

Without  waiting  further,  Allan  sped 
back  up  canon,  his  lips  pressed  into  a  firm, 
straight  line.  He  must  find  some  way 
to  do  it  alone,  and  the  thickening  air  told 
him  that  there  was  no  time  to  waste. 
He  could  see  the  mine  entrance  peeping 
red  between  the  scraggly  pines.  If  only 
the  shaft  were  not  so  shallow,  so  as  to  be 
some  refuge  from  the  resinous  smoke. 
With  a  quick  turn  he  started  the  pinto 
pony  to  clambering  up  the  incline.  The 
wiry  little  beast  stumbled  over  the  loose 
rocks,  then  braced  himself  while  he 
stopped  for  an  extra  breath,  and  Allan 
patted  the  lathered  neck  and  straining 
limbs  urging  him  on  with  the  peculiar 
crooning  sound  that  the  bronco  knew  so 
well.  But  now  a  sudden  turn  of  the  path 
brought  them  to  an  open  space,  and  the 
view  stretched  unbroken  over  an  ex- 
panse of  crispy  brushwood.  The  dense, 
copper-colored  clouds  that  had  been 
hanging  just  over  the  ridge  came  sweep- 
ing down  the  gulch.  As  the  first  whiff 
of  the  scorching  smoke  beat  full  upon 
them,  the  pony  reared,  wild  eyed.  With 
a  snort  and  a  plunge  he  leaped  back 
and  broke  into  a  mad  gallop  down  the 
hill.  Allan  was  flung  against  a  bushy 
manzanita,  and  there  he  sat  weak- 
kneed  for  a  minute,  struggling  for  breath. 
The  flames,  sped  by  the  wind,  were  leap- 
ing from  canon  to  canon.  The  roar  of  the 
flames  sounded  thunderously  loud  and 
ominous.  Dazed  and  uncertain, he  stared 
as  if  fascinated.  It  was  too  late.  No 
sooner  would  he  reach  the  mine  than  a 
sea  of  burning  greasewood  would  roll 
between  them  and  safety. 

Suddenly  a  little  animal  rushed  fran- 
tically by,  turned  quickly  at  sight  of  him, 
then  made  a  fierce  dive  for  shelter  be- 
neath his  pile  of  bags.  This  roused  the 
youth.  He  reached  out  and  captured 
the  little  scorched  squirrel  and  nestled 
it  in  his  arms.  Its  eyes  were  half  blinded, 
its  nose  blistered,  and  its  bushy  tail  all 
seared. 

"  Poor    beast,"  he   sighed,  in  pitying 
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consternation.  Then  a  thrill  of  horror 
tightened  his  throat,  he  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  started  on.  He  would  not 
waste  a  lighting  chance.  If  the  fire 
overtook  them,  the  two  could  make  their 
escape  by  one  of  the  treacherous  ore  cars. 

"  The  mine,  the  mine,"  he  kept  re- 
peating over  and  over  numbly.  "  I  must 
reach  the  mine  before  the  fire,"  and  with 
the  thought  of  that  other  human  being 
in  the  very  path  of  the  furnace,  he  had  no 
thought  left  for  self. 

He  measured  the  distance  with  his  eye. 
Then  with  tense  muscles  and  thumping 
heart  he  plunged  forward  through  the 
underbrush.  Once  his  foot  loosened  a 
rock,  and  it  went  sliding  and  bounding 
down  the  hill.  And  still  the  cruel  tongues 
of  flame  licked  up  the  distance  between 
them.  His  throat  was  parched,  and  the 
stinging  smoke  cut  his  lungs  like  a  knife 
blade.  To  his  right,  Little  Cub  Creek 
trickled  down  over  the  stones,  and  just 
a  little  way  to  his  left  the  new  ore  car 
tracks  led  up  to  the  dark,  round  opening 
in  the  mountain  side.  Above  the  mine 
entrance  a  thick  forest  stretched,  and 
through  this  the  fire  was  making  startling 
headway.  Through  the  smoke  he  could 
see  the  dusky  flames  shooting  up  the 
trunks  of  the  tall  pines  and  redwoods. 
He  could  hear  the  tindered  branches 
crackling,  and  above  that  sound  he  could 
distinguish  the  shrill  calls  of  the  grouse 
and  the  butcher  birds. 

Only  a  few  rods  more  to  that  dark 
yawning  mouth  in  the  rock.  Then  he 
would  lift  Saunders  into  a  cinnebar  car, 
and  they  would  race  down  before  the 
flames.  He  stooped  at  a  spring-fed  pool 
in  the  creek,  rinsed  his  burning  mouth 
and  dipped  his  gunny-sacking.  Now  only 
thirty  feet  over  to  the  tracks,  then  up  a 
rod  or  so! 

The  gale  suddenly  freshened.  He 
looked  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  as  the 
sparks  came  whirling  along;  and  even  as 
he  looked  a  curling  flame  crept,  serpent- 
like, up  the  trunk  of  the  redwood  pine, 
and  its  blazing  needles  began  to  drop. 

"Saunders!  Oh,  Saunders!  "  he 
shouted,  desperately. 

Finding  his  voice  would  not  carry 
above  the  roar  of  the  flames,  the  next 
minute   he   was   there,   ready   to  plunge 


through  the  leaping  tongues  into  the  mine. 
With  bags  close  about  his  head  he  crossed 
the  barrier. 

"  Saunders,"  he  gasped,  through  the 
smoke.  Within  all  was  dark  as  night, 
and  as  he  reached  out  a  hand  to  grope 
for  the  wall,  he  stumbled  over  a  soft 
human  body.  "  Saunders!  "  he  cried 
again,  feeling  rapidly  over  the  form  at 
his  feet.  His  voice  scarcely  sounded 
above  the  snapping  and  crackling  with- 
out.    "  There's  a  chance  for  us  yet." 

Utter  silence  replied.  Half  suffocated 
he  found  the  heart  of  the  insensible  man 
still  beating. 

Dragging,  shoving,  he  got  his  burden 
to  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  Here  stood 
a  wobbly  ore  car.  He  felt  it  rather  than 
saw  it,  for  his  hot  eyes  were  swimming. 
The  tall  pine  was  blazing  furiously,  and  a 
wide  band  of  flame  was  eating  its  way 
through  the  brush.  Could  he  get  ahead 
of  the  line  of  fire?  The  flames  traveled 
fast,  but  the  car  might  go  faster.  He  lifted 
in  the  insensible  body,  clambered  in 
himself,  and  stowed  the  dripping  sacks 
close  around  them.  For  the  first  ten 
feet  they  would  have  to  go  straight 
through  the  flames.  But  then  would 
come  a  clear  space.  He  turned  on  the 
lever,  then  braced  himself  flat  in  the 
bottom  of  the  car.  It  started,  creaking 
and  scraping  over  the  half-ballasted 
tracks,  gaining  momentum  every  instant. 
The  boy  held  his  breath. 

There  was  a  thud,  a  quick,  sharp  re- 
bound, and  the  car  was  shooting  off  the 
track  at  right  angles.  The  two  were 
landed  in  the  very  midst  of  the  oily 
brush,  and  the  flames  were  only  six  feet 
away.  The  shock  restored  conscious- 
ness to  Saunders,  and  an  agony  of  terror 
to  his  eyes.  The  brown  young  miner 
stopped  not  for  words,  but  lifted  the  help- 
less weight  to  his  back,  straining  his  eyes 
for  the  creek  beyond.  No  need  of  the 
sacks  now:  there  was  not  an  instant  for 
beating  flames.  He  could  not  climb  down 
the  slope  fast  enough  to  outspeed  the 
fire,  for  the  small  brush  burns  rapidly. 
He  must  reach  that  one  pool  and  plunge 
in.  As  he  stumbled  on,  shoving  Saunders 
ahead  of  him,  it  seemed  to  Allan  as  if  the 
flaming  bushes  were  so  many  dusky 
demons,  shrieking  derisively,  and  reaching 
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out  for  him  with  mocking  arms.  His 
throat  was  dry  and  stiff,  and  he  tried 
hard  to  swallow.  His  head  swam,  and 
his  eyelids  scorched  the  watery  balls. 
The  beaded  cords  stood  out  on  his  neck 
and  arms,  and  every  movement  of  his 
limbs  was  painful.  Oh,  if  only  he  could 
get  a  good  breath!  His  lungs  were  torn 
with  the  effort.  He  reeled  on,  scarce 
knowing  what  he  did, —  and  Saunders 
with  him.  At  the  most  it  could  not  have 
been  over  two  minutes,  yet  to  them  it 
seemed  hours.  He  felt  rather  than  saw 
his  way,  for  thick  clouds  of  yellow  smoke 
stung  his  eyes;  but  he  chanced  on  the 
right  direction.  A  cruel  line  of  red  crept 
rapidly  before  them.  The  creek  was 
only  a  pace  away. 

Stamping  out  the  blaze  was  more  than 
impossible.  The  sharpest  thrill  of  terror 
he  had  yet  known  nerved  him  on.  With 
his  bare,  blistered  hands  he  cast  one  blaz- 
ing log  out  of  the  way.  Then  with  a  last 
desperate  effort  he  plunged  through  the 
burning  heap,  hurling  Saunders  on  ahead 
of  him.  They  landed  in  water, —  a  cool, 
deep  pool  of  water. 


With  just  their  noses  out,  they  waited ; 
and  the  fire  surged  past.  Allan  was 
crazed  with  pain  and  fatigue,  yet  by 
sheer  force  of  will  he  held  on  to  con- 
sciousness. They  were  safe  —  saved  from 
a  very  furnace.  All  thoughts  save 
the  dreadful  ordeal  through  which  he 
had  passed  were  blank  to  him. 

And  now  the  hissing  and  crackling  and 
roaring,  the  cutting  light  and  the  reeking 
odor  were  past.  Eating  .  voraciously 
over  the  hillside,  the  conflagration  had 
met  the  line  of  back-fire  above  the  ranch, 
and  there  it  had  come  to  a  sudden  stop. 
Before  them  stretched  an  expanse  of 
black,  charred  ground,  still  smoking 
yellowly,  and  with  here  and  there  a 
ruddy  stump,  but  the  close-cropped 
ground  would  soon  be  free. 

He  crawled  out  of  the  water,  all  drip- 
ping, at  last,  and  his  eye  fell  on  the  little 
band  of  back-firers  toiling  toward  him  over 
the  smoking  incline.  With  his  last 
thread  of  strength  he  straightened  his 
shoulders  proudly  and  returned  their 
joyous  greetings.  He  had  come  into 
a  man's  self-confidence  at  last. 


THE    OAK    FIRE 

By  EDWIN  L.  SABIN 

Bright  in  the  boreal  skies  unfold 
The  banners  proud  of  the  King  of  Cold. 
His  challenge  writ  on  my  pane  I  see 
Traced  by  the  frost's  grim  jugglery. 
My  girded  chamber  his  ranks  assail 
With  biting  tempest  and  snow  and  hail. 
But  snow  and  tempest  in  vain  conspire 
To  daunt  the  heart  of  my  brave  oak  fire. 

It  tells  of. the  springtime,  rapture  rife, 
Thrilling  with  tender  and  fresh  young  life; 
Of  whispering  branches  and  joyous  bird ; 
Of  tales  by  the  wandering  south  wind  heard ; 
Of  glorious,  languid,  golden  days ; 
Of  Indian  summer's  mellow  haze; 
Thus,  attuned  to  the  greenwood  lyre 
Chants  the  heart  of  my  brave  oak  fire. 

Down  from  their  eyries  the  legions  roll, 
Shrieking  the  cries  of  the  desolate  pole, — 
Shrieking  of  ruin  and  blight  and  death ; 
Numbing  a  land  with  their  icy  breath; 
But  turned  at  bay  in  their  midst,  I  wot, 
Here  is  a  spirit  they  browbeat  not ! 
List!     While  its  embers  red  expire, 
The  swan-note  swells  from  my  brave  oak  fire. 


Unawares 


A  Christmas  Story 
By  HILDEGARDE  HAWTHORNE 

With  Illustration  by  George  Seitz 


IT'S  going  to  be  a  real,  old-fashioned 
Christmas  eve,  Selina,"  said  her 
husband,  looking  out  into  the  gray 
afternoon,  fluttering  with  snowfiakes. 
*'  It  makes  me  think  of  the  days  when  I 
used  to  drag  you  about  in  the  little  red 
sled  with  black  horses  painted  on  it  — 
it's  up  in  the  garret  now,  Selina,  isn't 
it?    Well,  well,  that  was  a  long  while  ago." 

"  A  long  while  ago,"  answered  the 
little  white-haired  lady,  knitting  by  the 
wood  fire.  "  A  long  while  ago,  Silas. 
The  years  between  have  been  happy  — 
and  have  been  sad,  too!  But  I'd  will- 
ingly live  them  all  over  again,  if  it 
weren't  for  just  one  thing."  And  she 
gave  a  sigh,  quickly  followed  by  a  smile 
as  her  husband  turned  towards  her. 

:<  Yes,  dear?  "  he  said,  half  inquiringly, 
half  wistfully. 

"  If  we'd  had  the  little  child,  Silas. 
A  child  to  cherish,  to  guide,  to  —  Oh, 
Silas,  a  little  one  to  play  about  us,  to  love 
us,  to  grow  up  and  have  a  little  one  of 
it's  own,  that  should  gleam  about  our  old 
age  as  the  sunlight  flickers  and  glows 
about  the  old  oaks  at  our  door.  What 
a  Christmas  Eve  we  should  have,  getting 
the  pretty  toys  and  candy,  lighting  the 
tree,  seeing  the  big  blue  eyes  dance  with 
happiness,  hearing  the  sweet  voice  crying 
joyfully,  '  Grandpapa,  grandmamma.'  " 
She  stopped,  with  a  sudden  movement  of 
her  hands  to  her  throat.  "  Silas,  dearie, 
don't  mind  me  —  "  she  turned  away  to 
hide  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

But  vSilas  understood,  and  sitting  beside 
her  drew  her  close,  their  white  hairs 
mingling  together,  while  the  firelight 
shone  in  kindly  wise  on  their  sweet  old 
faces,  wrinkled  and  worn,  perhaps,  but 
expressing  in  every  line  their  gentle 
natures. 

"  We  have  had  much,  dear,"  he  whis- 
pered.     "  What    a    life,    what    a    world 


would  this  have  been  for  me  without  you 

—  without     you?     Why,     it     is     incon- 
ceivable! " 

She  laughed  a  tearful  laugh  and  patted 
his  hand. 

"  I  couldn't  realize  life  without  you 
any  more  than  I  could  realize  not  being 
born  at  all,"  she  murmured. 

For  a  while  they  sat  silent,  looking  at 
the  fire  that  danced  and  played  on  the 
hearth,  even  as  the  child  they  desired 
might  have  danced  and  played  about  the 
chamber. 

"  I  knew  I  wanted  too  much  for  Earth," 
went  on  Selina,  presently,  "  but  I  have 
longed,  dear,  yes,  and  wept.  You  never 
knew,  I  would  not  tell  even  you.  I  know 
it  is  wrong,  when  the  Lord  has  given  me 
such  happiness,  such  peace.  But  I  — 
oh,  just  to  clasp  it  close,  just  once  to  make 
a  Christmas  for  it.  First  it  was  our  own 
little  child,  now  it  is  our  own  little  grand- 
child I  want  —  I  wanted." 

"  I  knew,   beloved  wife.     I  knew.     I 
too  have  not  spoken,  not  told  even  you.' 
I  too  have  longed  to  see  you  as  a  mother 

—  to  bless  our  child . " 

They  drew  closer,  with  a  sigh  at  once 
sad  and  happy.     Selina  looked  up  at  last. 

"  I  am  content,  dear,"  she  said,  "  we 
have  had  much  —  more  than  many,  than 
most.  We  are  old  —  perhaps  this  is  our 
last  Christmas  Eve.  Give  me  a  kiss,  dear 
husband.  The  Lord  knows  best,  and  I 
am  content." 

They  kissed  each  other,  solemnly, 
smilingly. 

"  Isn't  some  one  knocking?  "  asked 
Selina,  suddenly. 

"  I  did  think  I  heard  a  tap,"  replied 
Silas,  going  towards  the  door.  Just  as  he 
reached  it  a  decided  knock  made  him 
throw  it  open,  crying,  "  Come  in,  neigh- 
bor," in  his  hearty  old  voice,  full  of 
friendly  welcome. 
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On  the  threshold,  blown  by  the  wind, 
powdered  by  the  snow,  stood  a  little  girl, 
smiling  out  of  big  blue  eyes,  her  cheeks 
rosy  as  the  dawn,  her  hair  yellow  as  the 
ripened  wheat. 

"  Why,  come  in,  darling,"  said  the  old 
man,  drawing  her  inside  and  closing  the 
door.  "  Who's  little  girl  are  you,  out 
in  such  a  stormy  afternoon?  " 

The  child  shook  off  the  snow  laughingly, 
clasping  one  of  his  fingers  in  her  little 
hand. 

"  Where's  your  mother?  "  asked  Silas, 
and  then  —  "Look  here,  Selina,  here's 
a  little  girl  come  to  see  us." 

The  laughing  child  ran  eagerly  across 
the  room,  throwing  herself  into  Selina's 
lap  and  putting  up  her  rosy  face  for  a  kiss. 

"  Kiss  me,  G'anmamma,"  she  cried, 
"  kiss  little  Desiree." 

Selina  turned  "pale  and  clasped  the  little 
one  close  —  close. 

"  Little  Desiree,"  she  whispered. 
"  Little  Desiree.  But  I'm  not  your  grand- 
mamma, dearie.  Who  are  you?  Where 
do  you  belong?  " 

The  baby  drew  back,  shaking  her  head 
and  smiling. 

"Is  it  nearly  Ch'istmas?  "  she  asked, 
eagerly.  "  Shall  I  soon  have  my  sled 
and  my  dollie  and  my  candles  —  dear 
g'anpapa,  is  it  nearly  Ch' is tmas?  " 

Silas  and  Selina  exchanged  a  look. 

"  She's  not  one  of  the  neighbor's 
children,  Silas,"  said  the  old  lady, 
presently,  her  eyes  following  the  child, 
that  had  now  seated  itself  on  the  hearth- 
rug, and  was  holding  out  it's  little  hands 
to  the  blaze.  "  I  never  saw  her  before  — 
it  is  very  strange." 

"  Some  one  visiting  over  Christmas," 
replied  Silas.  "  I  will  go  around  among 
the  neighbors  presently  and  inquire. 
But  in  the  mean  time  let  us  make  the  little 
creature  at  home  —  she  shall  have  a 
Christmas  here,  too,  Selina.     I  will  get 

the  little  sled  out  of  the  garret " 

Silas's  eyes  lighted  up,  and  he  smiled 
eagerly  at  his  wife  —  "  and  perhaps  they 
will  let  us  keep  her  a  while  —  she  came 
here  so — "  he  stopped,  and  bending  over 
the  little  head,  kissed  the  clustering  hair. 
"  So  like  an  angel,"  he  ended. 

"  Dear  g'anpapa,"  murmured  the  child, 
putting  up  a  hand  to  stroke  his  cheek.  * 


"  Take  off  Desiree's  coat,"  she  added, 
struggling  up. 

Selina  began  slipping  off  her  things. 
Such  a  pretty  fur-trimmed  coat,  so  white 
and  warm  and  soft. 

"  You  look  like  a  transfigured  snow- 
flake  yourself,  pet,"  she  said,  as  the  child, 
freed  from  her  outer  garments,  danced 
in  the  flickering  shadows  thrown  by  the 
leaping  flames.  Her  dress  was  as  white 
and  soft  as  her  coat,  and  she  fluttered 
back  and  forth  like  a  bird,  too  light  and 
free  to  stay  on  the  dull  earth  while  such 
a  medium  of  pure  air  existed  to  float  or 
fly  in. 

"  Ch'istmas  is  coming,  Ch'istmas  is 
coming,"  she  chanted,  and  suddenly 
clambered  to  Selina's  lap.  "  Tell  me  a 
story,"  she  implored,  snuggling  down 
and  laying  her  sweet  face  against  Selina's 
gentle  breast.  "  Tell  me  a  story, 
g'anmamma." 

Silas  stood  looking  at  the  group  a 
moment,  and  then,  with  a  smile  like  the 
singing  of  birds  in  spring,  sat  down 
beside  them. 

"  A  story,  precious?  G'anmother 
hasn't  told  many  stories  to  little  girls, 
but  perhaps  —  perhaps  —  "  she  paused, 
looking  dreamily  into  the  fire. 

The  child  lay  warm  against  her,  its 
fair  curls  spread  over  her  arm,  its  soft 
breathing  perceptible  to  her  ear,  its 
clasping  hands  on  her  wrists.  So  holding 
it,  her  mind  drifted  back  to  the  golden 
days  of  her  young  womanhood,  her 
young  wifehood.  The  dreams,  the  fan- 
cies, the  hope  —  never  alas,  fulfilled  —  of 
that  time  transmuted  themselves  into 
words,  and  fell  quietly,  gently,  on  the 
listening  ears  of  the  two.  As  Selina  sat 
there,  talking  out  the  long-hidden  desire 
of  her  heart,  her  husband  occasionally 
whispered  a  word  of  love.  She  seemed  not 
to  hear  him.  Her  words  came  with  a  sort 
of  rhythm,  it  was  as  though  they  moved 
to  unheard  music.  All  the  pent-up 
mother  love  of  her  heart  expressed  itself 
nobly,  exquisitely,  self  forgetting,  earth 
forgetting,  inspired  by  the  heavenly  re- 
gions of  her  soul.  Finally  she  stopped, 
still  looking  at  the  fire,  now  fallen  into  a 
smouldering  glow,  still  clasping  the  child 
to  her  heart.  Then  she  bent  and  kissed 
her. 


On  the  threshold  stood  a  little  girl 
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"  Precious  darling,"  she  murmured, 
"  mother's  own  dearest." 

The  child  threw  its  little  arms  about  her 
neck,  in  a  quick,  enchanting  embrace. 
Then  slipping  to  the  floor  — 

"  See,  mamma,  papa  has  a  sled  for  me," 
she  cried,  clapping  her  hands.  "  A  red 
sled  for  little  Desiree." 

Selina  laughed  gayly,  and  presently 
Silas  joined  in,  and  soon  the  three  of 
them  were  shouting  together,  while  the 
rafters  of  the  unaccustomed  room  fairly 
quivered  in  sympathy. 

"  How  young  you  look,  dear  Silas," 
observed  his  wife,  smiling  at  him  rather 
roguishly.  "  And  why  don't  you  bring 
little  Desiree  the  pretty  dolly  we  have 
for  her,  and  the  Christmas  candies?  " 

"  If  I  look  young,  you  look  beautiful, 
Selina,"  replied  Silas,  with  his  gentle 
smile  —  "Doesn't  mother  look  beauti- 
ful?" he  asked  the  baby,  laughingly, 
catching  her  up  in  his  arms.  "  Come, 
kiss  papa  for  the  red  sled  and  the  Christ- 
mas candies,  that  are  hidden  there  in  the 
cupboard  all  ready  for  our  little  Desiree." 

And  Desiree  kissed  him  and  kissed 
Selina,  and  crowed  over  the  candy.  Then 
Selina  brought  out  a  doll  with  rosy  cheeks 
and  golden  hair,  even  like  Desiree's  own. 
And  they  threw  fresh  wood  on  the  fire, 
and  put  apples  to  roast.  And  Desiree 
played  on  the  hearthrug,  while  the 
couple  sat  hand  in  hand,  smiling  and 
watching  her. 

"  Isn't  she  pretty?  "  said  Selina. 
"  See,  she  seems  to  throw  a  light  of  her 
own  as  she  moves.  Silas  dear,  how  ab- 
surd we've  been,  thinking  we  were  old 
and  worn  out.  You  old,  beloved!  " 
she  laid  her  hand  over  his,  gazing  up  at 


him.  "  I  never  saw  you  look  so  well 
before." 

"  Old,  sweetheart?  The  child  would  be 
enough  to  keep  us  young,  even  without 
our  immortal  love  to  safeguard  us." 

Again  the  child,  tired  of  play,  climbed 
into  Selina's  lap.  The  light  faded  out- 
doors, the  snow  still  fell,  whitening  all  the 
land.  Inside  the  room  the  long  shadows 
drew  together,  but  the  fire  still  leaped 
about  the  huge  logs,  cheery  as  a  laugh. 

"  You  must  go  to  bed  soon,  baby,"  said 
Selina.  "  Soon  mother  must  tuck  you  in, 
to  wake  up  and  play  with  your  red  sled 
in  the  snow  on  Christmas  Day." 

"  Let  her  stay  with  us  a  little  longer, 
sweetheart,"  pleaded  Silas.  "  Christmas 
Eve  comes  so  seldom,  and  we  are  so 
happy,  we  three." 

"  So  happy,"  murmured  his  wife, 
leaning  towards  him,  gathering  the  sleep- 
ing child  close.     "  So  happy." 


"  Hold  the  horse  a  moment,  Sally," 
said  her  lover,  "  and  I'll  just  run  in  with 
the  basket  and  wish  Silas  and  Selina  a 
Merry  Christmas  —  dear  old  people." 
He  vanished  within  the  house,  but  the 
next  moment  came  back  again. 

"  Sally,"  he  called,  gravely,  "  come 
here  —  something  has  happened." 

Before  the  cold  hearth  the  old  couple 
were  sitting,  hand  in  hand,  their  white 
heads  close  together,  a  tender  smile  on 
their  faces. 

For  a  little  while  Sally  regarded  them, 
the  tears  filling  her  eyes,  then  turning  to 
her  lover,  she  whispered,  "  It  must  have 
been  a  happy  death.  See,  dear,  how 
beautiful  they  look." 
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By  LEWIS  M.  TERMAN,  Ph.D.,  California  State  Normal  School 


IN  an  article  entitled  "The  Powers  of 
Men,''  written  for  the  American 
Magazine  of  November,  1907,  Pro- 
fessor William  James  presents  the  rather 
startling  theory  that  most  of  us  can 
double,  treble,  or  even  quadruple  our 
efficiency  if  we  will  only  draw  upon  our 
available  resources  of  power. 

Now  "  power,"  in  the  sense  of  health, 
is  generally  regarded  as  an  asset  of  in- 
computable value,  and  any  hint  relating 
to  its  acquisition  or  conservation  appeals 
to  our  strongest  instincts.  In  quest  of 
it  the  people  of  our  country  employ  an 
army  of  about  one  hundred  thousand 
physicians  at  an  annual  expense  of  nearly 
a  half  a  billion  dollars.  Add  to  this  the 
hundreds  of  millions  that  go  for  drugs 
and  patent  medicines,  the  lavish  ex- 
penditures for  public  and  domestic  sani- 
tary precautions,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  expensive  health 
resorts  at  beaches,  mineral  springs,  and 
mountains,  and  you  have  a  rough  idea 
of  the  popular  valuation  of  an  optimum 
efficiency  level.  Our  greatest  national 
undertakings  stand  dwarfed  in  com- 
parison with  this  universal  but  unsys- 
tematic striving  for  "  power,"  not  the 
less  significant  for  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
often  irrational. 

Accordingly,  Professor  James  could 
hardly  have  expressed  himself  on  a  sub- 
ject more  calculated  to  arouse  interest 
or  influence  action.  If  any  of  his  state- 
ments should  be  misinterpreted  or  mis- 
applied, or  indeed  if  any  of  the  beliefs 
voiced  in  the  article  were  unwarranted 
by  fact,  it  is  conceivable  that  serious 
consequences  might  result  to  many  per- 
sons. I  propose  in  the  following  pages 
to  justify  both  these  fears. 

It  will  first  be  necessary,  however,  to 
give  a  brief  exposition  of  the  article. 
Starting  from  the  familiar  physiological 


phenomenon  of  "  second  wind,"  the 
author  assumes  that  a  similar  thing 
occurs  in  mental  as  well  as  physical 
activities.  "  Fatigue,"  he  says,  "  gets 
worse  up  to  a  certain  critical  point,  when 
gradually  or  suddenly  it  passes  away,  and 
we  are  fresher  than  before."  For  Pro- 
fessor James,  this  points  to  the  existence 
of  several  "  levels  of  energy,"  deeper  and 
deeper  strata  of  "  combustible  or  ex- 
plosive material,"  which  may  be  tapped 
"  layer  after  layer."  The  leading  con- 
tention is  that  we  habitually  live  too 
near  the  surface;  that  "  we  energize  be- 
low our  maximum";  that  "we  have 
contracted  the  habit  of  inferiority  to  our 
real  self  ";  that  we  live  as  if  "  our  fires 
were  damped  "  and  "  our  drafts  checked  " 
in  a  word,  bankrupt  in  the  midst  of 
plenty.  Professor  James  would  seem  to 
advise  us  to  find  our  maximum  pace  for 
a  day  or  a  week,  and  then  to  keep  to  that 
pace  all  the  days  and  weeks  of  our  lives. 
It  is  true  that  Professor  James  admits 
there  is  a  limit  to  this  principle,  but  he 
goes  on  explicitly  to  assert  that  in  a 
"  vast  number  of  cases  "  the  expenditure 
of  energy  may  be  "  pushed  to  the  ex- 
treme and  the  pace  kept  up  without 
injury."  The  organism,  he  says,  adapts 
itself  so  that  the  energy  equilibrium 
obtains  on  astonishingly  different  quan- 
tities of  work,  just  as  does  the  nutritive 
equilibrium  on  different  quantities  of 
food.  Let  us  examine  more  particularly 
the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  this 
theory. 

To  begin  with,  the  argument  relating 
to  "  second  wind  "  is  a  fanciful  and  mis- 
leading analogy.  Neither  are  physiolo- 
gists agreed  which  of  the  half  dozen  or 
more  theories  that  have  been  evolved  to 
explain  this  phenomenon  is  the  correct 
one,  nor  is  it  at  all  clear  that  mental 
"  second  wind,"  or  the  apparent  mental 
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clearness  which  sometimes  bursts  sud- 
denly upon  us,  dispelling  the  befogging 
clouds  of  fatigue,  bears  any  fundamental 
resemblance  to  true  "  second  wind." 
It  more  probably  belongs  to  an  entirely 
different  order  of  facts.  It  is  a  hilarious 
boast  of  power  emanating  from  nerve 
centers  intoxicated  by  the  poisonous 
products  of  their  own  chemical  disin- 
tegration. Psychologically,  it  is  a  false 
light  that  grows  strangely  dim  at  the  full 
daybreak  of  consciousness.  Who  that 
has  labored  all  day  and  through  the 
evening  period  of  fatigue  to  the  wee  hours 
of  a  new  day  has  not  experienced  this 
delirium  of  autointoxication?  One  is 
roused  gradually  from  the  stupidity  of 
extreme  fatigue  to  find  one's  self  dazzled 
by  the  splendor  of  myriad  thoughts. 
The  secret  of  the  universe  is  bare.  There 
is  a  mental  agility  that  sweeps  one  like 
a  meteor  past  countless  worlds  of  ideas. 
The  laws  of  mental  gravitation  are  sus- 
pended, and  thinking  proceeds  without 
resistance.  Overcome  by  the  wild  revel 
in  unwonted  powers,  one  yields  at  last 
to  a  sleep  made  fitful  by  the  leave- 
takings  of  departing  glory.  But  one 
awakes,  alas!  to  find  that  the  wondrous 
visions  have  faded  like  the  fairy  land  of 
childhood's  dreams.  If,  by  chance, 
a  few  fragments  of  that  divine  insight  re- 
main, crystallized  in  words,  they  consti- 
tute a  sad  wreckage, —  like  the  useless, 
shapeless  mass  of  half-buried  rock  which 
marks  the  point  where  a  brilliant  meteor 
ended  its  career  the  night  before. 

We  must  distinguish  fatigue  from  the 
feeling  of  fatigue.  The  latter  is  a  signal 
which  nature  displays  at  the  appropriate 
time,  but  hauls  down  again  if  it  is  not 
heeded.  In  fatigue,  as  well  as  in  alcoholic 
intoxication,  the  subjective  judgment  of 
efficiency  is  notoriously  untrustworthy. 

Apropos  of  "  sprees,"  which  Professor 
James  recommends  under  certain  (un- 
stated) conditions  as  a  justifiable  means 
of  gaining  access  to  our  deeper  levels  of 
energy,  I  am  reminded  of  the  following 
boyhood  experience.  At  a  rural  polling 
place,  where  it  was  customary  in  those 
times  for  voters  to  congregate  and  devote 
the  entire  day  to  political  discussions  and 
neighborhood  gossip,  an  old  gentleman 
of  some    threescore    and  ten  vears  had, 


by  miscalculation  or  otherwise,  absorbed 
an  overdose  of  "  election  whiskey." 
Nevertheless,  despite  the  chronic  infirmity 
of  his  age  and  the  ridiculous  weakness 
of  his  staggering  legs,  in  terms  that  would 
have  befitted  a  Trojan  warrior,  he  chal- 
lenged to  fistic  combat  the  combined 
youth  and  strength  of  his  political 
opponents. 

No  doubt  the  old  man  felt  next  day 
much  as  one  does  after  the  autointoxica- 
tion of  fatigue  described  above:  head- 
ache, dizziness,  unsteadiness  of  muscular 
co-ordinations,  weakness  in  the  stomach, 
nervous  uneasiness,  gnawing  pessimism, 
infinite  depths  of  ennui,  total  atrophy  of 
the  psychological  ego.  Some  demon  has 
reversed  the  telescope  and  revealed  our 
powers  through  its  other  end. 

The  other  physiological  analogy  bear- 
ing on  the  "  nutritive  equilibrium  "  is 
likewise  misleading.  Professor  James 
seems  to  assume  that  a  low  nutritive 
equilibrium  such,  e.g.,  as  that  main- 
tained by  the  subjects  of  Professor 
Chittenden's  food  experiments,  is  neces- 
sarily the  optimum  one;  an  hypothesis 
which  yet  remains  to  be  proved.  Only 
long  experience  will  finally  determine 
whether  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
food  that  will  sustain  a  reasonable  body- 
weight  is  also  sufficient  to  tide  us  over  the 
inevitable  crises  incident  to  human  ex- 
istence. Even  if  this  assumption  ulti- 
mately proved  true,  that  fact  would  not 
justify  the  analogical  use  which  Pro- 
fessor James  makes  of  it.  The  existence 
of  such  a  reserve  of  energy  in  normal 
persons  no  one  would  for  a  moment  deny, 
but  to  conclude  that  we  can  habitually 
use  up  that  reserve  with  impunity  is  an- 
other matter. 

Nor  does  Professor  James  establish 
anything  by  his  reference  to  those 
hysterical  patients  who  have  fixed  ideas 
involving  so  many  fancied  disabilities 
that  they  manage  to  keep  a  needlessly 
large  reserve.  As  well  reason  that  be- 
cause a  certain  insane  patient  has  a 
morbid  fear  of  drowning  in  a  half  gallon 
wash  basin  we  need  therefore  have  no 
fear  of  the  ocean's  depth  or  the  river's 
whirlpool.  The  "  work  cure  "  invented 
and  successfully  used  by  Dr.  Weir  Mitch- 
ell   in    the    treatment    of    neurasthenic 
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hystericals  does  not  apply  to  the  normal 
person.  What  is  excellent  medicine  for 
the  sick  becomes  rank  poison  if  it  bears 
a  doubtful  label  and  is  scattered  without 
caution  at  the  feet  of  both  wise  and 
foolish. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  our  teachers 
who,  universally  and  justly,  place  such 
high  confidence  in  the  utterances  of  Pro- 
fessor James,  should  attempt  to  apply 
the  doctrine  of  this  article  in  the  school- 
room. Instead  of  heeding  the  first  in- 
dications of  fatigue  as  a  signal  for  re- 
laxation they  would  make  it  their  practice 
to  urge  the  little  ones  cruelly  on  until  the 
antointoxication  of  fatigue  had  induced 
that  abnormal  nervous  and  mental  irri- 
tability which  Professor  James  likens  to 
"  second  wind."  And  suppose  that  this 
were  kept  up  until  a  "  third  wind  "  or 
"fourth  wind" — but  the  imagination 
revolts !  Of  course  Professor  James  does 
not  mean  to  lend  his  sanction  to  any- 
thing at  once  so  cruel  and  foolish,  yet 
nowhere  in  the  article  are  we  cautioned 
as  to  the  limits  of  applicability  of  his 
theory.  Why,  after  all,  should  it  not 
apply  to  children  as  well  as  to  adults? 

Again,  what  Professor  James  has  to 
say  about  the  dynamogenic  effects  of 
conversion,  Christian  Science,  the  Yoga 
practice,  etc.,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  tapping  of  deeper  levels  or  energy. 
All  of  these:  the  peace  that  follows  con- 
version, the  negation  of  strife  by  the 
Hindu  cults,  the  exasperating  imper- 
turbability and  self-satisfaction  of  the 
Christian  Science  devotee,  point  rather  to 
a  gospel  of  relaxation.  Moreover,  the 
feats  of  prowess  or  endurance  that  re- 
ligious fanatics  accomplish  are  too  often 
suspiciously  Quixotic.  Recall,  e.g.,  the 
friend  of  Professor  James  whose  Yoga 
practice  had  the  miraculous  effect  of 
enabling  him  to  travel  with  indifference 
third  class  on  a  Mediterranean  steamer! 

Several  of  the  arguments  presented 
serve  rather  as  warnings  against  the 
dangers  of  over-exhaustion.  That  "  sub- 
lime heroism  "  of  the  overworked  woman 
drudge  usually  ends  in  nervous  prostra- 
tion if  it  has  to  be  kept  up.  The  case  of 
Colonel  Baird-Smith,  which  Professor 
James  makes  so  much  of,  certainly 
illustrates  the  danger  of  overdrawing  our 


reserves.  The  Colonel's  letter  acknowl- 
edges that  during  the  whole  of  the  trying 
siege  in  question  he  "  almost  lived  on 
brandy,"  and  that  the  moment  the  work 
was  done  he  "  broke  down  without  delay, 
and  discovered  that  if  he  wished  to  live 
he  must  continue  no  longer  the  system 
that  had  kept  him  up  until  the  crisis 
was  past." 

That  our  civilization  is  already  too 
strenuous  is  a  belief  voiced  by  our  leading 
physicians,  neurologists,  alienists,  and 
educators.  Every  nervous  disease  is  on 
the  increase,  and  in  America  more  alarm- 
ingly than  anywhere  else.  Insanity, 
which  Dr.  Holmes  aptly  defined  as  "  too 
often  the  logic  of  an  accurate  mind  over- 
taxed," is  becoming  more  frequent, 
particularly  the  form  known  as  dementia 
praecox.  The  last  decade  has  witnessed 
such  an  increase  of  suicidal  mania  among 
mere  children  that  thoughtful  educators 
everywhere  are  viewing  with  suspicion 
the  demands  of  the  modern  school  upon 
the  nervous  constitution  of  the  child. 
There  are,  besides,  a  veritable  host  of 
diseases  whose  close  connection  with 
nervous  disorder  physicians  are  rapidly 
making  out.  It  is  impossible  to  give  to 
the  layman  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
complexity  of  the  nervous  system  (every 
one  of  whose  sixteen  billion  cells  has  been 
called  as  complex  as  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States)  or  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  symptoms  that  mark  its  failure 
to  function  properly.  As  pointed  out  a 
quarter  century  ago  by  Dr.  Beard,  we 
must  impute  largely  to  widespread 
nervous  exhaustion  the  rapid  increase 
of  digestive  disturbances,  eye  and  teeth 
defects,  "  hay  fever,"  over-sensitiveness 
to  barometric  and  temperature  changes, 
and  many  other  signs  of  physical  de- 
generacy. Nothing  reveals  nervous  weak- 
ness as  surely  as  the  crucial  nodes  in 
physical  development  such  as  second 
dentition,  puberty,  and  the  climacteric; 
and  anthropologists  tell  us  that  these  as 
well  as  parturition,  nursing,  and  the 
diseases  peculiar  to  women  are  becoming 
more  critical  as  "  civilization  "  pro- 
gresses. 

And  what  wonder?  The  nervous  sys- 
tem has  been  granted  no  respite  to 
strengthen  itself  for  the  countless  bur- 
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dens  newly  placed  upon  it.  Our  spec- 
ialization of  industry,  robbing  work  of 
the  variety  which  gives  rest;  the  in- 
creasing necessity  for  punctuality  and 
economy  of  time;  the  lightning-like 
spread  and  assimilation  of  new  ideas; 
the  growing  magnitude  of  every  person's 
world;  the  more  frequent  occasion  for 
domestic  and  financial  trouble,  coupled 
with  the  cruel  necessity  of  emotional 
repression  to  suit  the  nervous  fastidious- 
ness of  society;  the  omnipresent  spirit 
of  individualism,  keenest  in  America 
where  "  freedom  "  emboldens  the  hum- 
blest born  to  aspire  to  the  seats  of  power ; 
these  together  constitute  an  ensemble 
of  conditions  which  augur  not  well  for  the 
vitality  of  coming  generations.  Does 
it  not  therefore  appear  justifiable  and 
dangerous  to  advise  further  and  de- 
liberate tapping  of  our  deeper  levels  of 
energy,  or  a  more  rigid  living  up  to  the 
full  limits  of  our  capabilities?  Cer- 
tainly Professor  James's  tacit  assumption 
that  a  reserve  of  energy  is  unnecessary 
not  only  derives  scant  support  from  his 
arguments,  but  on  the  contrary,  is  ren- 
dered unreasonable  by  the  scientific 
studies  of  fatigue,  neurasthenia,  insanity, 
and  degeneracy. 

Wherever  we  look  we  find  that  nature 
preserves  a  fine  balance  between  ex- 
travagance on  the  one  hand  and  unsafe 
economy  on  the  other.  Notwithstanding 
much  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary, 
the  Max  Verwornian  principle  of  biologi- 
cal economy,  broadly  interpreted,  is  true. 
Nature  does  husband  her  resources.  She 
abhors  impedimenta.  Physiological  lux- 
uries become  burdens.  Our  evolutionary 
progress  through  the  ages  can  hardly  have 
been  such  a  holiday  excursion  as  never 
to  have  compelled  us  to  explore  the  riches 
of  our  resources,  as  James  supposes 
to  have  been  the  case.  We  may  be 
reasonably  certain,  if  there  is  a  margin 
of  power  not  habitually  used,  that  its 
existence  has  been  necessary  as  a  margin, 
that  it  is  a  factor  of  safety  developed  to 
meet  exigencies.  Nature  is  neither  nig- 
gardly nor  extravagant,  but  wisely  pro- 
vident. Her  rule  of  allowance  for  a 
reserve  works  so  well  that  engineers  have 
seen  fit  to  copy  it.  The  practice  in 
engineering     construction     is     to     build 


boilers,  bridges,  steel  reinforcements, 
etc.,  capable  of  withstanding  a  strain 
six  to  ten  times  as  great  as  they  will  ever 
be  called  upon  to  bear.  That  is  to  say, 
the  "  factor  of  safety  "  is  usually  between 
six  and  ten. 

Similar  though  somewhat  smaller  fac- 
tors cf  safety  have  been  discovered  in 
numerous  structures  of  the  human  body. 
We  have  two  kidneys,  but  one,  or  even 
two  thirds  of  each,  may  be  removed  with 
impunity,  so  long  as  the  remaining  por- 
tions are  sound.  Considering  the  fre- 
quency with  which  tuberculosis  and  other 
diseases  attack  the  kidneys,  this  factor 
of  safety  does  not  appear  extravagant. 
One  sixth  of  the  thyroid  gland,  if  that 
remain  healthy,  is  sufficient;  but  the 
pitiable  affliction  known  as  cretinism, 
caused  by  the  entire  failure  of  that  organ 
to  function,  proves  the  higher  economy 
in  so  wide  a  margin.  One  half  of  the 
liver  and  nine  tenths  of  the  pancreas 
have  been  demonstrated  to  represent 
factors  of  safety ;  likewise  one  half  of  the 
digestive  ferments.  Let  us  thank  a 
bountiful  Providence  that  dyspeptics  are 
not  more  numerous  than  they  are !  There 
are  two  vagi  nerves  to  control  respiration, 
whereas,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
either  does  the  work  perfectly.  That  the 
factor  of  safety  in  "  vital  capacity  "  is  at 
least  two  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  rab- 
bits have  survived  the  excision  of  one  half 
their  lung  tissue  without  deterioration  of 
health.  Not  only  do  we  have  nearly 
twice  as  much  blood  as  is  usually  needed, 
but  even  the  blood  vessels  are  capable  of 
multiplying  their  carrying  capacity  at 
almost  any  point  at  least  two  or  three 
fold.  Every  one  has  observed  the  hy- 
peraemia  that  occurs  at  the  locus  of  an 
infection.  This  in  an  invaluable  arrange- 
ment which  allows  those  blood  corpuscles 
of  bacteriacidal  power  (our  standing 
army,  as  it  were)  to  be  marshaled  where 
most  needed,  and  their  combined  force 
concentrated  against  the  invading  bac- 
teria in  a  life  and  death  struggle.  Won- 
derful to  say,  there  are  four  separate 
controls  for  this  vaso-motor  apparatus, 
each  of  which  stands  ready  to  assume 
the  command  relinquished  by  that  in 
advance.  Again,  our  physiological  me- 
chanism for   self-repair  offers  marvelous 
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illustration  of  the  same  principle,  for 
when  an  organ  meets  with  even  a  slight 
injury,  the  repair,  or  shifting  of  function, 
is  surprisingly  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
actual  disability.  In  general  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  more  vital  the  structure,  or 
the  more  precarious  its  functioning,  the 
larger  the  } actor  of  safety  allowed.  To 
count  the  cost  in  matters  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  very  existence  of  the 
species  would  be  penny  wisdom  and 
pound  foolishness.  Accordingly,  nature 
risks  some  two  hundred  million  sper- 
matozoa upon  the  possible  chance  of 
one  reaching  its  destination. 

The  lesson  to  be  gained  from  the  facts 
is  patent.  Instead  of  counseling  us  to 
probe  habitually  and  in  cold  blood  for 
"  deeper  levels  of  strata,"  does  it  not 
rather  command  us  to  preserve  them 
inviolate  for  extraordinary  emergencies? 
Instead  of  exploring  the  uttermost  limit 
of  our  capabilities  and  living  under  its 
very  shadow,  will  we  not  be  wiser  to 
consider  that  limit  as  a  dead  line? 

Certainly  all  will  agree  with  Professor 
James  that  "  we  need  a  topography  of 
the  limits  of  human  power";  but  it  is 
with  some  astonishment  that  one  finds 
his  assertion  that  "as  a  methodical 
program  of  scientific  inquiry,  I  doubt 
whether  it  has  ever  been  seriously  taken 
up."  I  would  say,  on  the  contrary,  that 
no  problem  in  modern  physiological 
psychology  has  been  more  seriously 
attacked  than  that  of  fatigue,  and  that  no 
other  has  attracted  a  better  array  of 
scientific  talent.  If  it  is  true  that  the 
efforts  thus  far  have  contributed  more 
toward  refinement  of  experimental 
methods  and  to  a  clearer  definition  of  the 
problem    than    to   the   establishment   of 


permanent  scientific  laws,  this  is  no  more 
than  can  be  said  of  any  other  really 
important  problem  of  the  new  science  of 
experimental  psychology.  Are  we  to 
count  as  valueless  the  twenty  years  study 
of  this  problem  by  the  brilliant  Italian 
physiologist,  Mosso?  Shall  we  regard  as 
futile  the  score  or  more  of  careful  ex- 
perimental fatigue  studies  inspired  and 
directed  by  Kraepelin,  the  greatest  of 
modern  psychiatrists?  Can  we  dismiss 
so  lightly  the  work  in  America  by  Lom- 
bard, Hodge,  Bergstrom,  Lindley,  Dress- 
lar,  Thorndike,  and  others?  Have  the 
two  recent  books  on  Mental  Hygiene, 
by  Forel  and  Cloustoh,  both  of  them  men 
of  international  scientific  reputation, 
hardly  as  much  as  touched  the  problems 
of  human  efficiency? 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  attitude  of 
Harvard's  noted  psychologist  on  this 
problem  does  scant  credit  to  his  scientific 
reputation.  To  attack  a  difficult  and 
complicated  problem  en  masse  is  con- 
trary to  the  method  of  true  science, 
whose  rule  is  to  simplify  and,  so  far  as 
is  possible,  deal  with  elementary  com- 
ponents separately.  If  we  would  learn 
how  to  build  a  perfect  bridge  we  dare  not 
attack  the  problem  as  a  whole,  but  must 
first  perfoim  innumerable  and  tedious 
preliminary  experiments  to  deteimine 
the  resistance  of  various  substances,  their 
durability,  desirable  margins  of  safety,  etc. 

If  a  professor  of  logic  accepted  the 
fact  that  railroad  bridges  are  ordinarily 
taxed  only  about  one  sixth  of  their 
actual  strength  as  sufficient  warrant  for 
a  fivefold  increase  of  our  demands  upon 
them,  the  engineers  would  doubtless 
smile  incorrigibly  at  his  fine  logic  and 
foolishly  refuse  to  be  convinced. 
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The  Future  of  Our  Country- part  h 

By  THOMAS  W.  TAWSON 


IN  the  first  days  of  America,  the  dig- 
the-cellar,  lay-the-foundation,  joint- 
the-framework  days  of  America, 
man  and  woman  grew  rotary  eyed 
in  their  intense  effort  to  keep  heart, 
soul  and  conscience  live- wired  to  Him, 
to  Us,  and  to  the  drudgery  of  the  always 
present  Then. 

Men  were  proud  of  the  horn  on  their 
palms,  the  knots  on  their  knuckles,  and 
the  meagre  anti-gout  space  between 
their  belt  buckles  and  spines. 

In  their  gardens  they  gathered  bou- 
quets of  onions  and  cabbages,  and  their 
mines  gave  forth  riches  in  turnips  and 
potatoes.  Their  phonographs  were  the 
tall  pines  and  the  blue  green  ocean  which 
swish-swashed  on  the  sands,  and  there 
were  no  flawed  records,  for  it  was  He 
who  had  spoken  into  the  receiver  and 
they  knew  it. 

The  rouge  and  powder  of  the  maids  of 
those  days  were  from  the  shop  of  Sol  & 
Boreas.  Wives  were  prouder  of  the 
mother  hubbards  they  wore  four  months 
of  each  year  than  are  the  dames  of  to-day 
of  their  hourglass  gowns,  and  neighbors 
to  whom  God  had  been  less  kind  envied 
them  the  then  proudest  emblem  of 
womanhood. 

Nursing  bottles  were  unknown  in  the 
days  of  John  Alden  and  Priscilla  Mullins, 
and  no  mother  was  free  from  "  Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread  "  and  "  Tead  us 
not  into  temptation,"  knee-aches,  while, 
"Now  I  lay  me  "  and  "  Guide  our  fal- 
tering steps,"  were  the  nursery  frolicings 
of  the  youth  of  those  who  witnessed  the 
clapboarding  and  shingling  of  America. 

The  only  stock  market  report  of  the 
later  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth 
centuries  was  the  milkman's  tabulations 
on  the  kitchen  door  or  the  farmer's  on 
the  hatchways  of  the  corn  and  mangle 


silo.  Dividend  days  came  only  with 
leap  years,  and  the  art  of  cutting  coupons 
was  not  even  in  its  kindergarten  stage. 

Corporation  and  trust  charters  were 
issued  from  the  general  stores  after  being 
duly  signed  and  sealed  on  the  heads  of 
mackerel  barrels  in  the  presence  of  the 
entire  community. 

The  installation  of  the  bank  president 
meant  a  holy  day  for  all  the  country 
round,  and  the  appointment  of  the 
cashier  was  a  religious  rite,  while  no 
one  would  dieam  of  depositing  a 
shilling  without  calling  the  teller's  at- 
tention to  its  "  In  God  we  trust,"  which 
was  understood  by  all  to  be  the  real 
asset  behind  the  promise  to  pay. 

In  the  early  days  our  forefathers 
approached  the  ballot  box  accompanied 
only  by  their  nearest  of  kin,  and  in  Sun- 
day togs  and  with  doffed  bonnet.  The 
registering  of  the  ballot  was  the  most 
sacred  of  all  earthly  acts.  The  voter 
asked  God's  wisdom  in  his  selection  of  his 
candidate,  and  his  blessing  on  his  choice. 
He  knelt  before  he  voted,  and  again 
before  he  tiptoed  back  to  his  waiting 
family,  and  whether  his  choice  had  been 
successful  or  no,  he  fervently  prayed  his 
Maker  that  the  elected  people's  trustee 
be  given  kingly  assistance  in  the  carrying 
out  of  his  pledges. 

These  were  the  people  who  won  for  us 
the  greatest  of  all  modern  heritages,  the 
right  to  proclaim,  "  I  am  an  American." 

As  one  travels  back,  hand  in  hand  with 
history,  one  can  understand  why  America 
of  to-day  is  America.  4 

Our  ancestors,  in  their  supreme  love  of 
God ,  were  much  in  His  presence,  and  they 
learned  to  know  nature  and  to  know 
man,  and  knowing  both,  they  foresaw 
the  dangers  which  lurked  ahead  and 
strove  to  protect  us  against  them. 
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They  said,  "  All  men  shall  be  free  and 
equal  under  the  law,"  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  make  law  under  which  all 
men  should  be  free  and  equal.  And  they 
went  further.  In  their  great  wisdom 
they  foresaw  that  the  unscrupulous  rich 
might  attempt  to  interpret  the  laws  for 
the  honest  poor,  and  from  time  to 
time  they  condensed  into  horse  sense 
documents  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
law,  and  they  made  these  documents 
so  simple,  so  clear,  and  so  noble,  that 
the  child  and  its  twins,  the  old  and  the 
ignorant,  could  read,  understand,  and 
revere  the  blessings  of  their  heritage. 
And  when  these  men  of  God  had  finished 
their  work  the  American  people  were 
guaranteed : 

Their  ownership  of  the  land  which 
God  had  so  bountifully  endowed ; 

That  its  title  should  be  in  the  keeping 
of  a  majority  of  all  the  people ; 

That  the  majority  of  the  people  should 
rule,  and  that  the  law  of  the  majority 
should  endure  until  the  majority  decreed 
otherwise  ; 

That  regardless  of  birth  or  condition 
all  should  be  equal ; 

That  the  good  should  be  rewarded; 

That  the  bad  should  be  punished, 

And  that  the  law  which  controlled 
and  governed  should  mean  this  and  no 
less  than  this  until  the  end,  and  that 
there  should  be  no  end  but  God's  ending 
while  the  law  endured,  and  when  the  law 
no  longer  meant  these  things,  the  end 
should  be. 

Clearly  it  was  beyond  the  conception 
of  our  ancestors  that  those  to  whom 
they  gave  such  a  start  would  ever  reverse 
this  wise  order  of  things,  that  they 
would  ever  allow  the  minority  to  usurp 
the  rule  of  the  majority. 

Our  ancestors  must  have  been  familiar 
with  that  law  of  economics,  which  says, 
that  "While  a  majority  rules,  that 
majority  must  continuously  increase 
until  there  is  no  minority,  for  what  is 
decided  best  by  the  greatest  number 
must  be  best  for  the  greatest  number." 
"  When  a  minority  rules  over  the 
majority,  that  minority  must  constantly 
grow  less,  until  brutal  dictatorship  drives 
and  freedom  ceases."  Unquestionably,  it 
beyond     the     imagination    of    our 


ancestors  that  a  people  once  free  would 
volunteer  themselves  back  to  the  galleys. 

All  their  acts  show  that  their  only  fear 
was  that  the  enslavement  of  the  majority 
by  the  minority  would  come,  if  it  ever 
came,  when  the  American  people  were 
subdued,  not  by  foreigners  but  by  their 
own  acts. 

That  America's  builders  foresaw  that 
special  classes  amongst  the  people  might 
seek  by  trick  or  by  might  to  soulcuff 
the  whole  people  to  their  enslavement, 
is  clear  in  the  efforts  which  they  made 
to  so  arrange  all  things  American  as  to 
keep,  ever  and  constantly,  before  the 
people  the  advantage  of  freedom  and 
the  hell  of  class  slavery. 

One  can  almost  hear  the  voice  of  the 
stalwart  past  speaking  to  its  unborn 
future,  "  We  give  thee  the  fairest  and 
richest  land  on  all  the  earth.  We  give 
thee  all  the  tools  to  till  it.  It  is  yours 
and  ye  have  but  to  keep  it  and  answer 
to  none  but  God." 

From  these  conditions  America  and 
Americans  could  do  nothing  but  prosper, 
and  they  prospered  beyond  the  dreams 
of  man.  With  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion marvel  coming  piled  on  marvel  come 
until  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury the  whole  civilized  world  had  habited 
itself  to  spelling  height  of  human  endeavor 
A-M-E-R-I-C-A-N.  The  greatness  of 
Rome  and  the  splendor  of  Romans  were 
but  stage  mimics  compared  with  the 
greatness  and  splendor  of  America  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Our  ancestors  relied  upon  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  wiseism,  "  Like  begets 
like,"  and  in  this  reliance  forgot  that 
"  Mighty  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow," 
only  to  be  uprooted  and  rotted  back  to 
something  littler  than  the  acorns  from 
which  they  sprung. 

Alladin-lampish  as  had  been  America's 
progress,  it  would  have  been  as  marvel- 
ous if  there  had  not  crept  into  the  very 
innards  of  the  American  structure,  as  it 
rose  in  its  impressive  grandeur,  a  poison 
swift  and  deadly  in  its  gilded  destruc- 
tiveness. 

Any  God-guided  people  can  push  on 
while  climbing  the  mountain  of  success. 
Real  danger  looms  only  when  the  sum- 
mit has  been  reached  and  He  says  it  is 
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yours,  and  so  too  looms  the  responsibility 
which  goes  with  possession,  for  one  can- 
not lose  until  one  possesses.  So  with 
the  American  people. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury they  found  themselves  on  the  very 
peak  of  the  mountain  of  human  success. 
On  the  way  up  every  obstacle  had  been 
overcome.  North,  south,  east,  and  west 
the  world  and  the  riches  thereof  was 
theirs  and  from  their  well-won  pinnacle 
they  could  truthfully  say,  "  We  have  all 
that  man  should  want,  yea,  even  to  the 
very  fullness  of  all." 

They  could  honestly  have  said,  "Hence- 
forth we  should  have  no  thought  but  of  God 
and  the  carrying  out  of  His  laws.  We 
have  all  and  to  spare  for  the  happiness 
of  ourselves  and  our  descendants  on  and 
on  into  eternity.  We  are  safe  from  with- 
out, and  being  free  and  equal  in  the  pos- 
session of  all,  we  fear  nothing  from  within. 
Our  labor  from  now  until  God  wills  it 
otherwise  shall  be  the  guidance  of  our- 
selves in  the  possession  of  our  abundance 
and  in  helping  the  burdened  of  other 
nations. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  American 
people  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  could  have  had  any  other  thought 
or  purpose  but  that  of  the  uplift  of 
humanity  and  the  providing  for  the  safe 
journey  of  their  get  along  life's  high- 
ways, which  they  had  so  thoroughly 
blazed,  cleared,  and  concreted  for  them. 

Everything,  necessities  and  luxuries, 
that  man  could  dream  of  making  use  of 
according  to  God's  laws,  they  had,  and 
more,  and  their  rightful  possession  of 
what  they  had  was  conceded  by  all  the 
world. 

America,  at  the  ushering  in  of  the 
twentieth  century  was  a  free  people's 
El  Dorado,  floating  in  God's  ether  with 
never  a  cloud  in  sight. 

It  stood  a  finished  structure  equipped 
to  house,  and  in  comfort  and  in  luxury, 
all  of  the  80,000,000  of  people  who  in- 
habited it,  and  there  came  each  year  from 
the  land  more  than  enough  to  maintain 
this  structure  and  provide  happiness  for 
all  time  for  its  owners'  descendants  and 
enough  to  compensate  for  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  that  lacked  by  the  rest  of  the 
world. 


And  the  nation  was  so  organized  and 
the  people  so  educated  as  to  be  insured 
of  its  unmolested  possession. 

God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way  His 
wonders  to  perform.  Two  hundred  years 
before  there  had  been  born  on  Plymouth 
Rock  a  thing  of  light  and  God;  just  pre- 
vious to  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  there  was  birthed  in  America  a 
new  thing  of  darkness  and  of  the  devil. 

Just  as  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  union  of  the  immor- 
alities of  great  wealth  and  the  brutal 
arrogance  of  birth  had  brought  forth 
that  sturdy  child  of  freedom  which  fled 
the  old  world  in  the  "  Mayflower,"  so  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
there  was  conceived  from  the  union  of 
unprecedented  prosperity  and  forgetful- 
ness  of  God's  commandants,  a  breed  of 
monster  money-mad  man. 

It  is  known  that  oftentimes  the  honest, 
struggling  seeker  for  gold,  coming  sud- 
denly upon  a  mine  of  untold  richness 
becomes  gold -mad,  and  in  his  madness 
falls  upon  his  knees  and  prays  to  the 
yellow  dirt,  talks  to  it,  laughs  to  it, 
grovels  in  it  and  eats  of  it  until  he  is  a 
maniac.  And  there  have  been  found 
those  who  had  turned  to  wild  beasts 
whose  only  voice  was  a  guttural  shriek, 
and  the  shriek  "  Gold,  gold,  gold,  my 
gold."  Gold -mad  men  know  no  law  of 
God  or  man  and  they  kill  and  devour  all 
who  come  near  to  their  gold  pile. 

Whether  it  is  that  the  money-madness 
which  came  to  certain  of  America's  people 
just  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  was  akin  to  the  gold 
madness  which  attacks  the  hope-deferred, 
hope-mocked  miner,  no  man  can  tell, 
but  certain  it  is  that  the  madness 
was  of  as  violent  and  demoral- 
izing and  destructive  a  nature  as  any 
that  every  seized  upon  the  poor  wretch- 
victim  of  the  suddenly  found  yellow  dirt. 

To  understand  the  poison  which  seeped 
into  the  very  vitals  of  the  nation,  and 
which  to-day  pervades  its  every  fiber, 
numbing  it  to  its  impending  destruction, 
one  must  keep  his  eyes  constantly  focused 
to  the  fundamental  and  all-controlling 
factor  in  American  life,  the  equality  of 
all  men.  One  must  never,  even  for  a 
splinter  of  time  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
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the  only  guide  for  the  people  was  the  peo- 
ple; that  the  only  standard  for  the  people 
in  every  walk  of  life  was  the  standard 
which  they  themselves  raised;  that  the 
only  law  was  that  law  which  they  them- 
selves made;  that  the  only  adminis- 
trators of  the  law  were  those  whom  the 
people  themselves  chose. 

It  is  vitally  essential  to  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  evil  which  is  now  centiped- 
ing  itself  to  the  heart-core  of  America  that 
one  should  know  that  this  meant  that 
the  righteousness  of  the  whole  people 
and  the  righteousness  of  their  govern- 
ment could  be  no  greater  or  less  than  that 
which  the  people  themselves  ordained 
that  it  should  be;  that  the  intelligence 
of  the  whole  people  and  the  intelligence 
of  their  government  could  be  no  greater 
than  the  people  themselves  decreed  it 
to  be;  that  their  social  customs,  their 
business  ethics  and  their  political  honor 
were  those  which  the  people  themselves 
decided  best. 

In  the  monarchies  of  the  old  world 
the  people,  when  in  distress,  console 
themselves  with  the  knowledge  that 
their  troubles  are  not  of  their  own 
brewing,  but  are  bequeathed  from  dead 
and  rotted  ancestors  who  willed  the  con- 
ditions which  brought  them;  but  in 
America  the  people  cannot  shirk  the  re- 
sponsibility of  what  is.  If  the  laws  are 
bad,  they  made  them.  If  the  laws  are 
good,  but  badly  administered,  they 
chose  the  administrators.  If  the  cus- 
toms are  leprosied,  they  winked  at  their 
inauguration  and  nodded  at  their  per- 
petuation. If  the  honor  of  the  nation 
is  a  hideous  sore,  they  invited  the  germ 
and  forbade  the  surgeon's  knife. 

The  cry  which  now  resounds  through 
the  land  that  the  people  are  oppressed 
because  they  have  been  tricked,  is  the 
hark  of  the  shirk  and  the  coward. 

As  America  grew,  it  developed  that 
each  year  there  was  produced  from  her 
soil  a  large  surplus  of  wealth  over  and 
beyond  that  which  had  been  consumed 
by  the  people  in  its  producing,  and, 
by  all  of  the  laws  of  the  nation  and 
customs  of  the  people,  this  surplus 
belonged  to  those  who  had  pro- 
duced it.  But  presently,  as  the  sur- 
plus grew  to  great  bulk  it  developed  that 


the  owners  of  it,  the  thrifty  in  its  pro- 
duction, could  not  personally  supervise 
its  employment.  From  this  condition 
there  developed  a  class  more  ex- 
pert in  the  handling  and  employing  of 
surplus  wealth,  than  their  fellows,  and 
banks  and  trust  companies  came  into 
existence,  institutions  created  under  laws 
made  by  the  people  for  their  creation  and 
for  their  just  and  fair  conduct  of  the 
business  which  they  were  empowered  by 
law  to  conduct.  This  business  was  to 
receive  the  surplus  money  wealth  of  the 
people  and  to  loan  it  out  to  the  people  at 
rates  of  interest  which  were  fair  and  just  to 
all  the  people.  Such  fair  and  justinterest 
was  intended  to  give  to  the  owners  of 
the  surplus  a  return  commensurate  with 
what  the  people  could  make  that 
surplus  fairly  and  justly  earn  in  such 
business  as  the  laws  made  by  '  the 
whole  people  for  their  own  benefit 
allowed  to  be  done  The  laws  thus  made 
were  never  intended  by  the  people  who 
made  them  to  permit  of  the  doing  of 
any  business  which  would  oppress  in- 
stead of  benefiting  the  people,  else  they, 
the  people,  the  only  ones  who  could  make 
laws,  would  never  have  made  them. 

In  these  toddling  days  of  America  the 
big,  honest  eyes  of  the  people  would 
have  bulged  in  amazement  had  any 
one  suggested  that  a  depository  of 
the  people's  surplus  earnings  should 
be  granted  power  to  tax  the  peo- 
ple for  their  borrowings  of  their  surplus 
earnings  more  than  was  paid  back  to  the 
owners  of  the  surplus  earnings  in  the  form 
of  interest  or  dividends  less  the  fraction 
which  was  required  to  meet  the  actual 
expense  of  the  conduct  of  such  people's 
depositories. 

The  bank  and  trust  company  depos- 
itors of  those  days  would  have  asked 
of  any  who  sought  such  power,  "Why 
should  you  be  allowed  to  take  from  the 
people  for  the  use  of  our  surplus  earnings 
more  than  we  receive  for  the  use  of  them, 
and  if  you  do  take  more,  to  whom  but  to 
us,  the  owners  of  these  surplus  earnings, 
should  the  extra  profit  go?  vSurely  not  to 
you  (who,  while  calling  yourself  bankers, 
in  reality  are  our  clerks)  who  receive  de- 
posits with  one  hand  and  loan  them  out 
with  the  other." 
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So  well  did  the  people  of  the  days  when 
all  worked  but  the  drones  who  were  few 
and  branded,  understand  that  there  could 
be  but  two  legitimate  classes  in  the  com- 
munity, the  lenders  and  the  borrowers,  so 
thoroughly  did  they  understand  that  if  the 
borrower  was  oppressed  by  the  loaner 
that  the  borrower  would  be  compelled  in 
the  use  of  what  he  had  borrowed  to  op- 
press the  loaner  in  the  unfair  and  unjust 
price  which  he  would  be  compelled  to  put 
upon  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  the 
people,  which  in  turn  would  about-face 
progress  to  the  oppression  of  all  the  people 
and  of  the  nation  —  so  awake  were  our 
forefathers  to  the  possibilities  of  these 
things  that  the  laws  for  the  creation  and 
controlling  of  the  people's  deposits  were 
made  the  fairest  and  most  just  of  any. 
Every  right  of  the  loaner  and  every  right 
of  the  borrower  was  most  rigidly  hedged 
about,  while  at  the  same  time  the  rights  of 
the  people  and  the  nation  were  most 
wisely  and  completely  protected. 

The  very  existence  of  a  civilized  people 
rests  on  "business."  "Business"  is 
foundationed  on  "credit."  "Credit"  is 
the  using  by  one  part  of  the  people  of  that 
which  they  have  not  but  which  they  must 
have  the  use  of,  and  the  allowing  of  its 
use  by  those  who  possess  it,  and  must 
keep  it  in  use  for  its  own  preservation. 
Borrowers  and  lenders  are  the  live  factors 
in  the  credit  system  of  society.  The 
credit  system  of  a  primitive  people  con- 
sists of  the  loaning  by  one  member  to 
another  of  the  necessities  or  luxuries  of 
life.  In  a  more  advanced  stage  of  civil- 
ization the  community  issues  tokens  rep- 
resenting the  value  of  the  necessities  and 
luxuries.  Those  tokens  are  called  money 
and  this  money  is  the  thing  which]  the 
loaner  passes  over  to  the  borrower.  In 
still  another  stage  the  owner  of  the  money 
places  it  in  a  common  depository  of  the 
people,  a  bank  or  trust  company,  and  it  is 
by  the  bank  or  trust  company  loaned  to  the 
borrower.  In  the  most  advanced  stage 
of  society  the  money  owner  is  privileged 
in  addition  to  depositing  his  money  in  the 
bank  or  trust  company,  to  invest  it  in 
stocks  and  bonds  of  corporations,  which 
is  but  another  form  of  loaning  it  to  the 
borrower,  who  in  this  case  is  a  thing  of 
law,  which  does  with  the  borrowed  money 


what  the  individual  borrower  does  in 
the  less  advanced  stage  of  society — put  it 
to  use  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 
the  people.  Whatever  form  the  borrow- 
ing and  lending  takes,  it  is  simply  the  use 
by  one  part  of  the  community  of  that 
wealth  which  belongs  to  the  other  part. 
The  most  vital  function  of  a  civilized 
people  is  the  protection  of  the  borrower 
from  the  lender,  the  lender  from  the 
borrower  and  the  people  from  both,  for  if 
the  lender  is  allowed  to  oppress  the  bor- 
rower, or  the  borrower  the  lender, 
the  people  are  oppressed,  and  civilization 
is  bound  to  be  replaced  with  chaos  and 
the  barbarism  of  might,  and  worse,  the 
barbarism  of  cunning. 

"  Might  sears  the  flesh  and  sicks  the  heart, 
But  leaves  the  soul  rebellious  free, 

While  cunning  fills  the  heart  with  anguish  black 
And  leaves  the  soul  no  place  to  flee." 

When  the  money  of  a  civilized  people 
has  become  so  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
few  that  the  many  must  sue  for  its  use  or 
see  the  wheels  of  progress  stayed,  its  use 
must  be  granted  upon  fair  terms,  or  those 
who  seek  its  use  will  be  compelled  to  so 
use  it  as  to  bring  oppression  to  those  who 
must  use  what  the  borrowed  money  pro- 
duces. 

This  in  turn  means  that  the  class  which 
is  thus  oppressed  will  seek  reprisal  upon 
the  owners  of  the  money,  the  few,  who 
first  put  in  action  the  chain  of  oppression. 
The  fair  rate  for  the  use  of  money  in  a 
civilized  community  is  that  rate  which 
the  borrower  can  make  the  borrowed 
funds  earn  without  oppressing  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  uses  them,  plus  the 
small  legitimate  expense  of  the  necessary 
middleman  who  conducts  the  loaning  and 
the  borrowing. 

The  flywheel  of  a  civilized  country  is 
the  loaning  by  one  part  of  the  community 
of  the  accumulated  savings  of  the  people, 
and  the  borrowing  of  them  by  another 
part  of  the  community.  When  this 
flywheel  of  the  machinery  of  progress 
of  a  civilized  community  for  any  reason 
stops,  progress  stops,  and  that  commu- 
nity is  confronted  with  chaos. 

If  through  the  law  or  through  the  de- 
fiance of  the  law  by  might,  or  through  the 
tricking  of  the  law  by  cunning,  the  money 
owners    or   controllers    can    compel    the 
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borrowers  of  the  community  to  pay  unjust 
rates,  rates  which  the  borrower  cannot 
fairly  get  back  out  of  the  products  which 
the  borrowed  money  creates,  the  loaners 
of  money,  in  time,  would  have  the  rest 
of  the  community  enslaved. 

Communities  of  self-governed  people 
are  never  confronted  permanently  with 
this  condition,  for  when  the  owners  or 
controllers  of  money  realize  that 
through  their  act  the  wheel  of  progress 
will  stop,  and  that  in  the  stopping  they 
will  be  the  greatest  losers,  they  invari- 
ably meet  the  fair  demands  of  the 
borrowers. 

But  there  is  a  condition  which  will  as 
quickly  and  disastrously  bring  the  fly- 
wheel of  progress  to  a  standstill  as  the 
one  outlined,  and  this  is  the  condition 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  confronted  the  American  people. 

When  through  the  trickery  of  the  laws 
of  a  free  people  machinery  which  can 
force  the  owner  of  money,  and  the  com- 
pelled-to-be  borrowers  to  do  their  business 
through  a  middleman  is  arbitrarily 
created,  and  when  this  middleman  ex- 
tracts from  the  transaction  an  unjust 
percentage  of  the  money  involved  in  the 
lending  and  the  borrowing,  then  the 
most  disastrous  oppression  takes  place, 
an  oppression  which,  if  it  is  allowed  to 
become  permanent,  will  as  surely  stop 
the  wheels  of  progress  and  bring  the 
loaner,  the  borrower  and  the  community 
in  which  they  exist,  face  to  face  with  chaos. 

In  no  branch  of  the  marvelous  progress 
of  America,  was  such  headway  made  as 
in  its  money  institutions,  and  naturally; 
the  people  were  few  and  most  industrious, 
and  their  wants,  necessities,  and  luxuries 
small,  while  the  riches  of  the  land  were 
large. 

In  the  progress  of  America  up  to  the 
advent  of  the  twentieth  century,  the 
going  out  of  each  year  marked  the 
piling  up  of  unused  wealth,  wealth 
which  must  be  put  to  work,  and  it  was 
put  to  work,  for  the  busy,  rushing, 
mighty  nation  was  constantly  screaming 
for  capital  to  develop  it. 

With  the  constant  piling  up  of  the 
surplus  earnings,  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies grew,  and  as  all  the  conditions 
were   new   to    the   people,    who   had    so 


suddenly  sprung  from  poverty,  and  who 
had  had  no  knowledge  or  experience  in 
the  handling  of  wealth,  there  could  be 
no  fixed  standard  for  the  guidance  and 
control  of  the  business  of  lending  and 
borrowing. 

Here  was  the  opportunity,  the  golden 
opportunity,  for  those  cunning  minds 
which  in  all  countries  and  all  ages  have 
ever  stood  ready  to  pounce  upon  honest 
progress,  and  divert  the  result  to  their 
own  coffers  without  giving  the  quid 
pro  quo  of  the  times  to  those  whose  efforts 
produced  it. 

These  cunning  minds  reasoned :  "Why 
should  we  delve  and  sweat  to  procure 
wealth  in  only  the  same  proportion  as  our 
fellows,  if  by  trick  we  can  secure  more 
than  they  without  the  hardships  which 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  honest  en- 
deavor?" 

' '  The  land  is  rich  to  overflowing'with  all 
the  wealth  man  covets,  excepting  the 
actual  money  of  the  people,  which  of 
necessity  must  be  the  scarcest  of  all 
American  commodities,  because  the  peo- 
ple, in  their  old-fashioned  honesty,  will 
not  allow  more  of  it  to  be  created  than  the 
results  of  their  successful  labors  justify." 

"And  yet  at  all  times  the  people  must 
have  money  with  which  to  develop  the 
vast  resources  of  the  country." 

"Money  is  to  be  the  controlling  factor  in 
America  during  its  upbuilding  days, 
and  those  who  control  money  during  that 
period  will  control  affairs." 

"What  hereditary  royalty  does  for  the 
rulers  of  the  Old  World,  money  in 
America  can  be  made  to  do  for 
those  who  control  it.  All  Old  World 
royalty  does  is  to  give  its  possessors  power 
over  their  fellows  who  possess  it  not. 
Money  in  America  can  give  to  those  who 
control  it  power  over  those  who  are 
without  it.  If  adroitly  handled  it  can 
be  made  to  corrupt  the  ballotbox  into 
electing  those  who  will  make  laws  and 
administer  laws  in  the  interest  of  those 
who  control  money.  It  can  force  them 
into  making  laws  and  administering  laws 
which  will  allow  those  who  control 
money  to  so  levy  taxes  as  to  compel  the 
people  to  sell  what  they  produce  at  the 
prices  made  by  the  controllers  of  money, 
and   to  pay  for  what  they  consume  at 
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the  prices  which  the  money  controllers 
arbitrarily  make.  They  can  thus  ab- 
solutely dominate  labor,  and  absolutely 
control  all  the  people  of  America,  other 
than  the  few  who  control  money,  and  in 
such  control  use  them  for  their  own 
benefit  the  same  as  if  they  were  slaves 
under  the  law.  If  they  were  slaves 
by  law  as  are  the  slaves  of  royalty,  the 
possession  of  them  by  their  masters  could 
not  be  as  absolute  as  the  possesion  of  them 
by  controllers  of  the  people's  money." 

"  The  slaves  of  legal  masters  know 
where  to  look  for  redress  or  revenge  when 
their  slavery  becomes  unbearable,  but  the 
slaves  such  as  we  propose  to  create  can 
have  no  striking  point  however  low  they 
bend  beneath  their  oppressions,  for  money 
power,  while  a  thing  of  adamant  when 
attacking,  is  air  when  sought  for  attack." 

These  cunning  minds  reasoned 
logically,  for  if  the  wisdom  of  the  world 
sat  on  the  question  of  how  to  surely 
and  securely  enslave  a  free  people  it 
would  decide,  by  the  control  of  the  peo- 
ple's money,  created  by  themselves,  and 
supposed  to  be  controlled  and  regulated 
by  themselves. 

Reasoning  thus,  these  cunning  minds 
sought  to  devise  a  way  by  which  they 
could  control  absolutely  the  money  of 
the  people  while  leaving  the  people  con- 
tented in  the  belief  that  they  them- 
selves absolutely  controlled  it ;  a  way 
to  so  control  it  as  to  give  its  controllers 
the  power  to  make  laws  which  would 
perpetuate  their  own  control  over  it,  in 
a  manner  which  would  leave  the  people 
firm  in  their  belief  that  they  themselves 
made  the  laws  and  that  the  laws  they 
made  left  them,  the  people,  in  the  ab- 
solute control  of  their  money. 

No  Machiavellian  mind-acrobat's  bas- 
tard ever  displayed  a  dazzling  agility 
equal  to  that  of  the  money  control 
creation  of  the  men  who  are  responsible 
for  the  underlying  evil  which  to-day  is 
enveloping  the  future  of  America  in  a 
yellow-black  streaked,  blood-red  haze. 
Nowhere  has  history  in  its  measured 
march  through  the  midnight  of  the 
Dark  Ages,  through  the  gray  dawn  of 
the  Middle  ones  to  the  bright  noon  of  the 
present,  kodaked  for  us  students  of  to- 
day   anything    which    can    compare    in 


perfection  with  the  tools  these  men 
found  ready-kitted  for  them  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  desires. 

Here  was  a  work-a-day  minded,  pure- 
hearted,  religious-souled  nation  —  follow- 
ers-of  -  the  -  sun  stalwarts,  praise- God  - 
we' re-alive  pick  and  shoveling  at  the 
richest  of  all  God's  storehouses  and  har- 
vesting each  year  untold  wealth,  the 
worth  of  which  their  past  condition  of 
servitude  and  present  environment  made 
impossible  for  them  to  realize.  Here  they 
were  working  away  in  a  frapped  content- 
ment and  cement-blocked  belief  that  their 
laws  were  self-perpetuating,  automatic 
protectors  of  their  institutions,  their  rights 
and  their  privileges,  with  never  a  fear  of 
the  present  and  no  distrust  of  the  future, 
and  with  not  a  dream  that  they  and  their 
circumstances  had  fashioned  the  most 
perfect  shackle  for  their  descendants' 
enslavement  ever  welded  by  humans,  and 
that  it  only  awaited  discovery  by  men 
with  hearts  black  enough  to  realize  its 
powers,  nerves  sufficiently  trained  to 
handle  it,  pluck  enough  to  snap  it  to 
the  people's  ankles  and  the  sort  of  cun- 
ning intelligence  to  persuade  them  into 
the  belief  that  it  was  a  desirable  orna- 
ment. It  could  have  required  but  a  brief 
mental  churning  of  these  cunning  minds 
to  devise  machinery  for  the  harness- 
ing of  the  American  people,  machinery 
which  guaranteed: 

1st.  Legal  control  of  the  depositories 
of  the  people's  savings. 

2d.  A  legal  method  for  loaning  these 
savings  back  to  the  people  at  tremend- 
ously unjust  interest  rates. 

3d.  A  legal  method  for  securing  to  the 
controllers  of  the  machinery  the  enor- 
mous difference  between  what  the  people 
paid  for  the  use  of  their  deposited  sav- 
ings and  what  was  returned  to  them  as 
interest  upon  their  deposits. 

4th.  A  method  of  using  the  great  wealth 
thus  acquired  to  so  corrupt  the  ballot 
box,  the  lawmakers  and  the  law-admin- 
istrators that  they  could  make  laws  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  system  vthus 
inaugurated  or  have  the  laws  already 
made  so  administered  that  the  working 
of  the  system  would  not  be  interfered  with. 

It  must  have  required  but  little  men- 
talizing  or  experimenting  to  devise  such 
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machinery,  for  just  previous  to  the  begin-  that    no    accident    or    breakdown    had 

ning  of  the  twentieth  century,  machin-  warned  the  people  of  its  existence,  not- 

ery  which  did  all  of  these  things,  was  in  withstanding  the  whole  world  was  acutely 

highspeed  working  order  and  running  so  aware    that   the   American   people   were 

frictionlessly  and  successfully  and  with-  being   exploited   by   some   power  which 

out  visible  or  invisible  protest  from  any  was    rapidly    reversing    and    nullifying 

of  the  American  people,  all  of  whom  were  all  of  their  own  labors  as  well  as  their 

its  victims,  as  to  prove  that  its  presence  ancestors'  marvelous  success, 

wasnot  even  suspected  by  the  people;  (To  be  continued) 


ON   NEW  YEAR'S    EVE 
By  DOROTHY  KING 

If  Jesus  should  come  to  you 

If  He  stood  by  your  bed  and  wept, 

If  His  gleaming  garment  hem 
Should  touch  you  while  you  slept; 

And  if  you  should  wake  to  find 

Him   really   standing   there 
With  the  world-love  in  His  eyes 

And  that  wondrous  light  on  hair; 

If  He  should  bring  as  a  gift, 

A  New  Year's  gift  to  you, 
The  wish  of  your  life  fulfilled, 

What  would  you  ask  Him  to  do? 

Would  you  ask  Him  to  give  you  wealth, 
Would  you  yearn  to  be  free  from  pain, 

Would  you  beg  Him  to  cleanse  your  soul, 
Would  you  pray  to  be  young  again? 

Would  you  ask  Him  to  make  you  wise, 
Would  you  long  that  men  call  you  great, 

Would  you  ask  Him  for  human  love 
And  a  home  where  the  babies  wait? 

Would  you  ask  Him  for  years  of  life, 

Would  you  pray  that  you  need  not  grieve, 

Would  you  urge  Him  to  intercede 
For  you  this  New  Year's  Eve? 

If  Jesus  should  come  to  me 

And  bring  me  the  one  great  gift, 

His  pity  I  should  not  seek, 

Nor  urge  Him  my  burdens  to  lift. 

And  I  would  not  ask  for  joy, 

Nor  beg  Him  to  make  me  good, 
I  would  kneel  at  His  feet  in  prayer 

And  ask  to  be  understood. 


The  Birth  of  America's  Spinning 
Industry.    I 

By  JOHN  A.  LaPORTE 


"^  T  EARLY  all  great  public  bene- 
|^L^  factions  are  the  result  of  agitation 
X.  1  for  the  education  of  the  public 
o  be  benefited.  The  public  must  ap- 
prove ;  and  only  thereby  may  the  agitator 
be  rescued  from  his  critical  position  upon 
the  "  high  road,"  placed  in  his  proper 
station  among  the  masses  upon  the 
"  low  road,"  and  then  it  be  announced 
that  a  great  innovation  has  been  adopted ; 
but  there  has  been  one  exception  to  the 
rule,  and  that  was  the  birth  of  America's 
pinning  industry,  in  1790,  and  the 
father  of  this  great  invention  was  a 
young  English  mechanic  named  Samuel 
Slater.  To  Samuel  Slater  and  to  the 
(invention  of  spinning  by  machinery,  the 
jworld  owes  a  debt  of  incalculable  mag- 
nitude, for  this  industry  has  been  the 
means  to  advanced  civilization,  better 
education,  independence  of  the  poor 
people,  and  the  building  of  good  homes, 
villages,  and  cities.  Even  the  great 
American  Sunday-school  system  was 
established  by  Samuel  Slater  as  a  means 
:>f  meeting  a  social  and  moral  problem, 
which  his  spinning  industry  was  forcing 
upon  him. 

Spinning  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  arts, 
beginning  with  the  civilization  of  man, 
When  the  first  blush  of  modesty  required 
him  to  seek  some  sort  of  covering  for  his 
body.  The  skins  and  barks  he  un- 
doubtedly used  required  a  thread  or 
thong  to  fasten  them  with.  In  time 
the  development  of  man's  artistic  taste 
equired  that  skins  and  barks  give  way 
o  woven  goods,  which  were  more  pliable 
uid  could  be  ornamented  and  dyed  to 
uit  his  fancy,  but  which  necessitated 
nuch  spinning.  Thus,  spinning  and  the 
ise  of  woven  material  are  as  old  as  history, 
:he  manufacture  of  woolen  and  hirsute 
/arns  beginning  almost  with  man's 
mergence    from    barbarism.     The    first 


instrument  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  yarns  was 

THE   DISTAFF 

which  is  a  forked  stick  or  branch,  in  the 
operation  of  which  it  is  held  under  the 
arm  by  the  longer  of  the  two  prongs,  the 
wool  or  fibre  attached  to  the  main  stick, 
and  upon  which  it  was  rolled  into  a 
fluffy  cone.  From  this  cone  the  fibres 
were  drawn  by  the  hands  and  worked 
tediously  but  dexterously  into  a  strong 
yarn  and  wound  upon  a  smooth  stick  or 
spindle.  Thus  did  the  "  spinsters  "  spin 
in  the  early  days  of  civilized  man.  And 
no  change  has  ever  been  wrought  in  the 
results  of  the  operation  —  only  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  spindle  and  of  the  loom  has 
been  accomplished.  The  simple  spindle, 
at  first  used  merely  to  receive  the  finished 
yarn,  at  length  became  the  real  spinning 
instrument,  when,  in  about  1530,  the 
distaff  was  displaced  by  the  spinning 
wheel,  then  just  invented. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  should 
have  been  no  improvement  of  note  in  the 
spinning  of  yarn  and  in  the  weaving  of 
cloth  from  the  beginning  of  civilization 
to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  distaff 
and  spindle  for  spinning,  and  the  slow, 
cumbrous  hand  loom  for  weaving,  in 
which  the  threads  were  woven  and  inter- 
woven slowly  by  hand,  till  the  discovery 
of  the  fly  shuttle,  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  And  yet,  with  all  this  crudeness 
and  slowness  of  procedure,  some  peoples 
were  remarkably  skilful  in  their  product 
of  the  hand  spindle  and  loom,  for  some 
of  the  fine  goods  made  by  the  maidens  of 
India  many  centuries  ago  are  described 
as  "  angels'  breath,"  and  so  delicate  are 
the  threads  that  they  are  incapable  of 
bearing  even  a  small  ball  of  their  own  yarn 
without  breaking. 
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The  Samuel  Slater  H( 


WHERE  THE   FIRST   SUNDAY  SCHOOL   IN  AMERICA 
WAS   ORGANIZED 


Up  to  this  date,  1535,  interest  was 
dormant;  there  was  no  commercial  un- 
rest or  unusual  activity  —  none  had  ever 
been  expected  or  looked  for.  The  traffic 
in  raw  material  and  in  the  product  of 
the  spinning  wheel  and  of  the  loom  was 
equal  and  purely  domestic.  People  were 
not  "  hard  "  on  clothing.  Knowing  that 
it  was  an  annual  product,  they  preserved 
their  apparel  by  such  protection  as  they 
could.  Only  the  wealthy  were  liberal 
in  the  use  of  clothing.  The  laboring 
classes  wore  coarse  frocks  or  aprons  of 
leather  for  protection,  and  that  custom, 
in  some  countries,  descended  into  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  farmer  produced  only  sufficient  for 
his  own  needs  and  those  of  his  servants 
with  a  certain  small  quantity  for  barter 
and  exchange;  and  every  home  was  a 
textile  factory,  where  the  wool,  flax,  and 
cotton,  prepared  from  the  crude  annually, 
were  spun  into  yarn  during  the  spare 
hours  of  the  long  day,  and  knitted  of  even- 
ings by  the  light  of  the  candle,  or  firelog, 
or  woven  into  cloth  by  the  hand  loom. 
There  was  no  commercial  excitement; 
it  was  a  steady,  calm  proceeding;  an 
annual  duty  that  lasted  a  year,  and  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  social  life  of  the 
village.  All  women  knew  how  to  knit, 
and  every  visitor  had  a  deep  and  ca- 
pacious pocket  in  her  dress  (when  the 
styles  did   not   dictate  carrying   a  bag) 


in  which  she  car- 
ried her  knitting 
and  as  she  visitec 
she  busily  clickec 
the  needles  i  r 
making  some  use 
f  ul  article  of  weai 
for  the  coming 
year.  Such  waj 
the  status  of  th< 
textile  busines; 
until  1735,  in  the 
"  old  countries,' 
and  until  lon^ 
after  that  in  th< 
American  c  o  1 
onies.  While  th< 
spinning  was  slov 
and  laborious 
the  weaving  wai 
also  slow,  and  th« 
consumption  of  yarns  into  cloth  was  abou 
equal  to  the  supply.  Even  the  use  of  the 
spinning  wheel  did  not  create  any  un 
evenness  in  demand,  for  but  few  peopk 
could  afford  a  spinning  wheel. 

THK   FLY   SHUTTLE 

In  England,  in  1733,  John  Kay  dis 
covered  that  in  weaving  he  could  use  i 
shuttle  smoothed  at  both  ends,  so  tha 
it  would  pass  readily  to  and  fro  betweei 
the  warp,  and  thus  invented  the  "  fb 
shuttle,"  which  consumed  more  yan 
than  the  spinners  could  produce.  Ever 
home  and  fireside  in  England  proceede( 
to  own  a  spinning  wheel,  and  the  hun 
of  the  wheel —  that  peculiar  hum,  unlik< 
all  other  noises  —  was  heard  in  man] 
homes  from  early  morning  till  late  a 
night,  for  in  industry  there  was  profi 
and  independence.  The  fly  shuttle  wa; 
driving  the  spinning  wheel  to  the  utmost 
and  made  of  every  fireside  a  yarn  fac 
tory  and  created  a  market  for  yarn 
The  cotton  industry,  which  hitherto  hac 
been  poor  and  dormant,  began  to  fee 
a  little  pulse,  though  weakly  and  not  o; 
much  account.  The  colonies  of  the  Soutl 
in  this  country  were  yet  but  slightl} 
interested  in  cotton  growing.  A  few 
of  the  localities  of  the  South  and  some 
of  the  warm  seaports  of  the  world  wen 
sending  small  shipments  of  cotton  intc 
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England,  but  nothing  notable.  The  great 
prestige  of  the  South  was  yet  to  come. 
While  the  fly  shuttle  was  creating  such 
interest  and  activity,  and  the  spinning 
wheels  were  incapable  of  supplying  the 
demand  for  yarns,  John  Hargreaves,  in 
England,  in  1767,  invented 

THE    SPINNING    JENNY 

1  whereby  a  number  of  spindles  could  be 
j operated  at  one  time  by  the  same  wheel. 
[In  1770  he  had  perfected  his  machine,  as 
[he  supposed,  and  obtained  a  patent. 
[The  machine  consisted  of  a  frame  in 
I  which  were  set  eight  spindles,  which  were 
[made  to  revolve  together.  This  device 
She  soon  enlarged  to  carry  eighty  spindles, 
j  Manufacturing  was  now  awakening  the 
jexcitement  for  gain  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Ipeople,  and  the  great  demand  for  yarn 
■was  now  being  supplied.  The  fireside 
■spinners,  fearing  that  their  means  of 
(livelihood     was     slipping     from     them, 


mobbed  Mr.  Hargreaves's  shop  and  de- 
stroyed his  machines  and  drove  him  out  of 
town.  Mr.  Hargreaves  went  to  Notting- 
ham and  erected  a  new  mill  and  continued 
operating  the  jenny  successfully.  He 
had  previously  invented  the  stock  card, 
for  carding  wool  into  rolls,  and  at  Notting- 
ham he  developed  the  stock  card  into  the 
cylinder  carding  machine. 

THE  ROLIvER  SPINNING  MACHINE 

Contemporaneous  to  Hargreaves  was 
Richard  Arkwright,  who  was  a  man  with 
a  wide  acquaintance  among  the  business 
men  of  that  day,  and  whose  mind  had 
turned  to  the  possibility  of  producing 
yarn  without  the  unevenness  and  lump- 
iness  so  common  in  the  yarns  as  produced 
by  the  uneven  tensions  of  the  jenny  and 
of  the  spinning  wheel.  At  last,  in  1769, 
in  England,  Mr.  Arkwright's  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success,  and  he  was  granted 
a   patent   foi    the   great   roller  spinnin  g 


The  Old  Sikter  Win/tmvitwket  Rhode  Island 

■Built  by  S-am-ue]  Slater  in    1795,  and  in  which  was  first 
introduced   in  America  the  spinning  of  Cotton  by  machinery. 
(From  ,m   (W  Print) 


! 


The  old  Slater  Mill,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island 
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machine,  which  was  to  prove  to 
be  the  true  process  for  the  even 
spinning  of  yarn.  This  invention 
introduced  a  new  principle,  and 
was  a  great  advance  over  the 
Hargreaves  spinning  jenny.  The 
delicate  adjustment  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  machine,  all  operat- 
ing in  unison  for  the  accomplish- 
ing of  one  purpose,  constituted 
the  spinning  frame,  the  first 
automatic  spinning  machine  in- 
vented, and  the  first  of  that  won- 
derful series  of  mechanical  con- 
trivances that  in  the  cotton  and 
other  industries  have  since  that 
time  revolutionized  manufactur- 
ing. While  many  improvements 
have  been  made,  the  Arkwright 
machine  has  never  been  super- 
seded or  modified.  The  inven- 
tion consisted  in  drawing  out  the  ma- 
terial to  an  even  calibre  and  giving 
a  regular  twist  by  means  of  a  series  of 
rollers  before  the  material  reached  the 
spindles.  Previous  to  this  invention, 
yarn,  as  is  well  known  to  those  familiar 
with  wheel  spinning,  was  uneven  in 
calibre,  being  smallei  and  harder  nearest 
the  points  where  the  vibrations  were 
shortest,  while  the  longer  vibrations  gave 
a  much  thicker  body  and  a  consequent 
blemish  in  the  yarn.  By  use  of  the 
rollers,  fluted  and  so  aligned  as  to  give 
a  regular  and  mechanical  feeding  to  the 
material  or  roving,  a  perfectly  even  cali- 
bered  texture  was  fed  to  the  waiting 
spindles,  and  fed  automatically,  a  per- 
fect yarn  being  the  result.  Arkwright's 
first  mill  at  Nottingham  was  driven  by 
horses,  but  this  species  of  motive  power 
was  soon  found  to  be  too  expensive. 
In  1771  he  entered  into  a  partnership 
with  Mr.  Jedediah  Strutt,  and  they 
erected  a  mill  at  Cromford,  on  the  Der- 
went,  and  operated  it  by  water  power. 
This  was  the  first  cotton  mill  in  the 
world  to  be  driven  by  a  water  wheel,  and 
from  this  circumstance  the  spinning 
machines  were  called  "  water  frames/' 
The  yarn  made  in  this  mill,  which  was,  in 
fact,  the  first  wholly  successful  one,  was 
very  much  more  even,  firm,  and  hard 
than  that  previously  made  by  the  spin- 
ning jenny.     In   177o  the  firm  began  to 


Slater's  first  spinning  machine 

make  calico  wholly  of  cotton,  and  thi 
was  the  first  cloth  manufactured  in  Eng 
land  entirely  of  this  material,  linen  al 
ways  having  previously  been  used  foi 
the  warp.  In  spite  of  much  litigatioi 
and  jealous  opposition  and  usurpatioi 
of  his  rights,  Arkwright's  success  wa 
wonderful,  and  he  grew  immensely 
wealthy.  He  was  the  father  of  th< 
"  factory  system,"  and  was  also  the  firs 
to  supply  steam  power  to  the  operatioi 
of  factory  machinery. 

THE  SITUATION  IN   1790 

Thus,  in  1790,  we  find  England  th< 
foremost  manufacturer  of  yarns  in  th 
world,  the  inventor  of  the  carding  ma 
chines,  the  spinning  jenny,  the  rolle 
spinning  machine,  and  the  fly  shuttl 
in  the  weaving  looms.  Her  busines 
men  were  alive  to  the  opportunities  befor 
them  and  fully  cognizant  of  the  possi 
bilities  of  the  textile  business.  Th 
British  government  had  passed  law 
protecting  "  home  industries,"  and  foi 
bade  the  exportation  of  any  machine  o 
pattern  of  any  machine  recently  invente 
which  might  "  then  or  thereafter  be  use* 
in  the  woolen,  cotton,  or  silk  manufac 
ture  of  the  kingdom,  or  goods  whereij 
wool,  cotton,  or  silk  were  used,  or  an 
model  or  plan  thereof."  This  law  wa 
rigidly  enforced.     The  United  States  wa 
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recognized  as  an  open  port  by  England 
only  for  the  sale  of  English  manufactures, 
and  England  was  open  to  American  raw 
textile  material. 

But  this  condition  was  not  long  to 
continue.  American  inventors  and  cap- 
italists were  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  new 
republic,  and  were  hard  at  work  trying  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  application  of 
machinery  to  the  textile  industry.  The 
farmers  of  the  North  and  the  planters 
of  the  South  needed  a  home  market  for 
their  wool,  flax,  and  cotton,  and  capital 
needed  that  avenue  for  commerce.  Early 
in  the  war  the  jenny  was  invented  and  put 
into  operation  in  Philadelphia,  and 
"  The  United  Company  of  Philadelphia 
for  Promoting  American  Manufacture  " 
was  organized,  and  this  company  fur- 
nished clothing  for  the  Continental  army. 
In  1788  the  leading  American  company 
had  two  hundred  and  forty-four  spindles 
in  four  Jennys,  and  twenty-six  looms 
in  operation  in  Philadelphia. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  Hon.  Hugh 
Orr,  in  Bridgewater,  was  doing  his  utmost 
to  promote  the  development  of  the  art, 
and  in  1786,  financially  assisted  the 
Barr  Bros,  in  constructing  a  spinning 
jenny,  stock  card,  and  roving  machine. 
The  Massachusetts  legislature  frequently 
contributed  to  the  aid    of  promising  in- 


ventions, and,  with  Mr.  Orr,  in  1785, 
assisted  Thomas  Somers  in  building  a 
machine  similar  to  the  Arkwright  water 
frame,  which  became  known  as  the 
"  States  Model,"  but  was  not  sufficiently 
perfect  to  be  practical.  In  1787  a  cotton 
factory  of  several  Jennys  was  started  on 
the  Bass  River,  in  Beverly,  Mass., 
and  an  attempt  was  made  there  and  in 
Providence  to  operate  a  spinning  mill  at 
a  profit,  but  was  also  a  failure,  and 
Moses  Brown,  of  Providence,  bought  the 
machinery.  Mr.  Brown  bought  several 
subsequent  spinning  machines  that  had 
been  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Brown  was  a 
student  and  financier  who  believed  that 
sometime  the  great  Arkwright  secret  must 
be  discovered  by  American  inventors, 
and  bought  all  discarded  models  with  the 
hope  that  some  useful  principle  involved 
might  be  saved.  Mr.  Brown  had  a  deep 
interest  in  commerce  and  manufacturing, 
but  in  1790  had  practically  retired, 
leaving  large  interests  to  his  kinsman  and 
son  in  law,  Almy  &  Brown.  This  firm 
operated  several  branches  of  the  textile 
business,  among  them  a  fulling  mill, 
which  stood  where  the  southwest  abut- 
ment of  the  Pawtucket  bridge  now  stands, 
and  in  which  building  most  of  the  un- 
successful spinning  machinery  bought 
by  Mr.  Brown  was  stored. 


{To  be  concluded) 


A    MODERN    MACHINE 


The  sound  of  the  winter  wind  is  strangely  like  the  rush  of  the  sea 
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By  MARY  C.  DICKERSON 

Illustrated  by  the  Author 


JANUARY  11.  Scarcely  an  old  gray 
birch  lacks  its  downy  woodpecker  or 
chickadee  hole,  and  many  a  great  oak 
and  elm  has  its  unsuspected,  cavernous 
interior  for  the  housing  of  bird  or  squirrel 
—  or  at  least  a  snug  hollow  with  a  door- 
way where  some  branch  has  decayed. 

The  cavity  in  this  old  swamp  elm  tells 
a  story  of  transient  guests.  Several 
weeks  ago  it  was  a  typical  chickadee 
nest,  with  dead  moss  and  leaves,  a  bit  of 
rabbit  fur,  and  a  few  small  gray  feathers, 
very  downy  in  character.  Last  week, 
i after  a  snowstorm,  it  contained  corn 
: husks  and  a  piece  of  stripped  cob,  while 
there  were  red  squirrel  tracks  in  the  snow 
on  the  stonewall  just  beside  it.  To-day 
it  displays  several  hickory  nutshells, 
each  with  two  opposite  holes,  therefore, 
a  white-footed  mouse  has  recently  called 
the  snug  place  home. 

January  14.  The  snow  accumulates 
low  in  the  woods,  wherever  there  is 
shelter  and  a  close  growth  of  shrubs. 
Sometimes,  by  a  swerving  of  the  wind, 
some  sheltered  spot  is  exposed;  then  the 
bushes  grow  sportive,  and  throw  all  their 
gathered  snowballs  at  their  neighbors. 

How  much  snow  j  uncos  and  tree  spar- 
rows eat !  They  fill  their  bills  time  and 
again  with  the  cold  crystals.  Myrtle 
warblers  invariably  drink  from  melting 
icicles  in  the  sun,  bending  under  with 
charming  grace. 

January  15.  In  the  woods  there  are 
continual  sounds  of  falling  snow.  They 
come  to  the  ear  in  series:  one  mass  is 
loosened,  and  falls;  the  loss  of  its  weight 
changes  the  position  of  the  twig  so  that 
other  masses  are  instantly  dislodged,  and 
drop,  producing  a  rapid  succession  of 
thuds  in  the  snow. 

Tree  shadows  are  intense  on  the  daz- 
zling white  of  the  ground.  The  shadows 
of  many  oaks  and  beeches  would  deceive 


one  into  the  belief  that  the  time  is  sum- 
mer. In  the  open  it  is  as  easy  to  name 
the  tree  shadow  as  the  tree,  but  in  the 
woods  it  takes  a  discriminating  eye  to 
recognize  the  various  silhouettes,  for  all 
is  made  complex  by  the  overlapping  and 
interlacing  of  shadow  branches.  On 
through  the  day  each  tree  shadow  slowly 
sweeps  through  its  arc  of  a  circle,  short- 
ening from  the  west  around  to  the  north, 
then  lengthening  toward  the  east. 

The  varying  characteristics  of  many 
trees  combine  to  give  us  an  ideal  of  tree 
beauty;  the  chasteness  of  winter  larch, 
the  reverent  voice  of  the  pine,  the  grace 
and  delicacy  of  embroidered  birch,  the 
rugged  force  of  the  oak,  the  fragrance  of 
bayberry  or  sassafras  twigs  crushed 
underfoot  in  the  snow.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect oaks  to  sing  as  pines,  nor  birches  to 
stand  firm  as  oaks. 

January  16.  The  "  boiling  spring  " 
is  a  refreshing  sight  in  winter,  and  must 
be  a  godsend  to  the  wild  creatures. 
There  it  lies  (unused  by  man)  in  the 
heart  of  the  woods.  The  deep  snow 
surrounds  it  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
water,  where  grass  as  green  as  in  summer 
immediately  adjoins  the  snow.  The 
water  bubbles  up  through  white  sand, 
and  flows  rapidly,  floating  in  its  current 
long  streamers  of  green  water  moss,  and 
holding  on  its  surface  fresh  rosettes  of 
cress. 

January  20.  Over  boulders  and  trees 
and  snow,  the  rain  falls  in  slow  monotone 
—  a  sound  close  at  hand  and  reaching 
far  away  at  right  and  left  into  the  dis- 
tance —  a  sound  that  lulls  to  a  forget- 
fulness  of  life's  perplexity  and  leads  to 
harmony  with  its  repose. 

Bird  voices  announce  a  tree-sparrow 
flock.  The  birds  seem  oblivious  of  any 
discomfort.  They  dip  their  bills  into 
wet-closed   azalea  fruits  for  seeds,   and 
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Bushes  grow  sportive  and  throw  their  gathered  snowballs  at  their  neighbors 


extract  seeds  from  the  alder  "cones" 
and  the  birch  catkins.  They  are  always 
at  play.  One  alights  on  a  swinging 
golden-rod  stem  that  bends  with  his 
weight,  then  drops  to  the  ice  below.  A 
second  bird  does  just  the  same  thing; 
a  third  also,  but  by  this  time  the  first  is 
chasing  the  second,  and  the  third  is  at- 
tacking a  fourth  who  attempted  to  enter 
the  game. 

Night  approaches  without  a  clearing  of 
the  sky.  The  narrow  wood's  path 
stretches  far  ahead  flanked  by  a  gray 
mist  of  shrubbery  and  trees  —  unmelted 
ice  and  snow  a  narrow  curving  thread 
of  white  through  its  midline.  The  wind 
is  soughing  in  the  pines  and  rattling  the 
dead  oak  leaves,  the  sound  increasing 
or  decreasing  as  the  winds  gain  or  lessen 
in  force.     The  sound  of  the  winter  wind 


in  trees  is  strangely^like  the  rush  of  the 
sea. 

January  30.  Last  night  six  white- 
footed  mice  got  out  of  the  box  in  which 
they  were  captive.  That  is  not  sur- 
prising, for  their  powerful  teeth,  adapted 
for  grinding  hickory  nuts,  easily  and 
quickly  gnaw  through  wood.  But  it  is 
surprising  that  all  entered  a  small  trap 
in  the  same  room.  The  trap  contained 
one  white-footed  mouse  and  a  grass  nest, 
so,  perhaps,  it  was  not  only  the  social 
instinct  that  induced  them  to  enter,  but 
also  the  home  instinct,  that  is,  the  impulse 
to  go  wherever  their  sense  of  smell  tells 
them  a  white-footed  Tnouse  has  been 
before. 

The  incident  reminded  me  of  the  times 
when  I  have  recaptured  chipmunks  by 
setting  a  trap  containing,  not  food,  but  a 
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Rain  had  fallen  over  boulders  and  snow 


part  of  the  bedding  which  the  chipmunk 
had  used  while  in  captivity. 

In  one  instance  a  chipmunk  escaped 
while  his  cage  was  being  cleaned  out  of 
doors.  He  scampered  over  the  lawn  to 
the  greenhouse  and  around  the  outside 
of  this,  excitedly  chippering  all  the  way, 
and  dividing  his  attention  between  back- 
ward glances  at  the  enemy  in  hot  pur- 
suit and  side  glances  at  the  greenhouse, 
for  some  friendly  crevice  to  receive 
him. 

He  soon  found  such  a  rescue  —  a  hole 
into  a  narrow  enclosed  space  that  leads 
all  the  way  around  the  building  and  from 
which  he  might,  at  his' leisure,  dig  door- 


ways into  the  greenhouse  or  out  into  the 
open.  A  good  place  for  a  chipmunk,  it 
would  seem,  with  a  large  food  supply^ at 
hand. 

A  trap  containing  his  bedding  was  set 
just  outside  the  hole  where  he  disap- 
peared, and  in  a  short  time  his  bright 
eyes  were  peering  out  between  the  trap's 
wires.  Outside  the  trap  were  food, 
hiding  places,  fresh  earth  for  the  digging 
of  a  burrow;  but  within  the  trap,  accord- 
ing to  the  information  of  his  nose,  was 
home;  so  in  he  went  at  once  despite  the 
evidence  of  his  eyes,  which  made  him 
hesitate  at  the  strange  wires  around  the 
entrance. 


Betsy  Le  Baron's  Fete 


By  NATHAN  HASKELL  DOLE 

Frontispiece  by  William  Kirkpatrick 


DOCTOR  LeBARON  took  a  par- 
donable pride  in  his  "  place,"  and 
it  may  be  fairly  said  that  his 
"  place"  took  a  pardonable  pride  in  him. 
It  was  apparently  conscious  of  the  effect 
that  it  produced  upon  the  community, 
was  proud  of  the  fact  that  strangers  were 
brought  to  see  it,  and  therefore  bloomed 
and  flourished  and  had  a  prosperous 
appearance. 

Doctor  LeBaron  was  born  with  a  gold 
spoon  in  his  mouth,  as  the  saying 
goes.  In  the  little  town  where  good 
connections  always  counted,  he  was  re- 
lated to  a  dozen  families  of  note.  Large 
means,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
term,  were  not  common  in  his  day,  but 
relatively  he  was  well  off.  By  inheri- 
tance he  was  spared  vulgar  anxiety  about 
the  future.  He  could  live  as  he  pleased. 
He  went  to  college  at  the  early  age  then 
deemed  judicious,  was  graduated  with  dis- 
tinction; took  up  the  study  of  medicine 
and  soon  came  into  a  large  if  not  lucra- 
tive practice.  His  presence  commanded 
success.  When  he  was  young  he  looked 
old  enough  to  inspire  confidence;  as  he 
grew  older  he  grew  younger.  He  was  a 
happy  combination  of  dignity  and  alert- 
ness. He  was  tall,  with  florid  complex- 
ion, thick  wavy  hair,  kindly  eyes,  a  some- 
what arched,  aristocratic  nose,  sensitive 
nostrils,  a  handsome  mouth  and  white, 
even  teeth.  He  carried  himself  very 
straight,  walked  with  becoming  gravity, 
had  a  judicially  deep  bass  voice;  but  his 
genial  smile  and  ready  word  and  his  wide- 
spread reputation  for  charity  and  benev- 
olence freed  him  from  any  suspicion  of 
being  pompous.  It  was  often  remarked 
of  him  that  he  might  be  governor  or 
senator  if  he  had  cared  to  enter  politics; 
but  he  confined  himself  to  his  profession 
and  was  satisfied  to  lead  in  that. 

His  devotion  to  his  piactice  kept  him 
until  unusually  late  free  from  the  seduc- 
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tive  snares  of  matrimony.  Fascinating 
maidens  and  languishing  young  widows 
were  ill-naturedly  said  to  call  him  to 
attend  them  for  imaginary  ailments,  the 
expense  of  a  modest  fee  being  regarded 
as  an  investment  in  a  sort  of  lottery;  but 
such  schemes  were  failures;  many  secret 
hopes  were  thus  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. Designing  matrons  tried  in  vain 
to  make  him  take  particular  notice  of 
their  daughters.  He  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  incorrigible  bachelor. 

Life  has  no  love  for  incorrigible  bach- 
elors. They  are  like  simple  elements  in 
Nature,  which  are  compelled  to  make 
alliances  with  other  elements.  They  are 
occasionally  found,  but  are  curiosities, 
abnormalities.  Oxygen  is  destined  to 
disintegrate  their  selfish  unity.  And 
love  is  the  oxygen  that  is  ever  waiting 
,to  assail  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  incor- 
rigible   bachelor. 

When  Dr.  Le  Baron  was  in  his  fiftieth 
year  the  inevitable  happened.  A  viva- 
cious young  English  girl  made  her  ap- 
pearance in  town.  The  two  met:  it  was 
a  case  of  love  at  first  sight.  Dr.  Le 
Baron  made  short  work  of  besieging  the 
castle;  the  resistance  was  half-hearted; 
his  flag,  metaphorically  speaking,  soon 
waved  over  the  crenelated  battlements  — 
if  a  metaphor  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to 
ascribe  crenelated  battlements  to  a 
woman's  heart. 

Crusty  parents  of  eligible  daughters 
and  the  idle  gossips  that  met  to  sew 
shreds  of  reputation  into  charitable  gar- 
ments for  the  poor,  made  slurring  re- 
marks about  the  folly  of  elderly  men 
marrying  girls  young  enough  to  be  their 
grandchildren;  but  the  worthy  physician 
heeded  not  their  censoriousness.  He  was 
wise  enough,  he  thought,  to  know  his 
own  business.  The  discrepancy  in  years 
was  merely  accidental;  his  heart,  the 
secret  of  his  good  health  and  everything 
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else  good  about  him  was  still  young.  He 
adored;  she  admired:  a  sufficient  founda- 
tion for  happiness;  they  sympathized  in 
all  things,  unless  perhaps  in  the  matter  of 
the  doctor's  tendency  toward  free  think- 
ing, which  she  excused  as  not  so  very 
much  amiss  in  a  student  of  medicine ;  and 
the  twinges  of  vicarious  conscience  which 
his  occasional  remarks  may  have  caused 
her  only  added  piquancy  to  a  condition 
of  ecstatic  happiness. 

She  was  a  beautiful  and  graceful 
young  woman,  blooming  with  robust 
health,  and  her  connections  were  such 
that  she  had  been  thrown  into  the  best 
society  of  England  and  this  country. 
The  wedding,  which  was  not  long  delayed, 
was  memorable,  not  only  for  its  state, 
but  also  for  the  fine  appearance  of  its 
chief  actors. 

The  doctor  had  been  all  his  life  con- 
tented with  the  little  old-fashioned  house 
where  he  was  born  and  where  his  parents 
before  him  had  lived  their  long  and  use- 
ful lives.  It  was  situated  in  ample 
grounds,  sloping  pleasantly  down  to  the 
very  waters  of  the  harbor.  At  the  pres- 
ent day  bonded  warehouses  and  granite 
wharves  and  the  enormous  traffic  of  a 
metropolis  have  effectually  obliterated 
every  trace  of  the  Arcadian  beauty  and 
rusticity  that  then  obtained  behind  the 
high  fence  that  bounded  the  estate.  At 
that  day,  in  front  there  was  a  solid  wall 
of  stone  broken  by  steps  that  led  to  a 
boathouse.  Back  of  the  residence  was 
a  kitchen  garden  lying  between  two 
excellent  orchards.  There  was  a  good- 
sized  barn  and  the  land  not  occupied  by 
flowers  and  vegetables  furnished  almost 
enough  hay  for  the  doctor's  three  horses. 

The  husband  felt  that  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  give  his  beautiful  young 
wife  a  fitting  home  and  he  engaged  a 
rising  architect  by  the  name  of  Bulfinch, 
afterwards  famous  for  his  work  in 
churches  and  public  buildings,  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  a  stately  mansion  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old  homestead.  This 
was  speedily  accomplished  and  there 
arose  in  dignified  magnificence  a  house 
that  did  honor  to  its  designer,  its  owner, 
and  the  town.  A  central  door  of  beauti- 
ful proportions  led  into  a  wide  hall  which 
swept  through  to  the  rear,  and  on  each 


side  of  it  were  disposed  the  various  rooms 
of  state,  all  of  ample  magnitude.  The 
views  from  every  window  were  delight- 
ful; in  front  lay  the  harbor  with  its 
kaleidescopic  array  of  quaint  and  vari- 
egated shipping  and  play  of  clouds  and 
sunlight.  Beautiful  lawns  and  abund- 
ant flowers  shared  the  grounds.  A  well- 
appointed  stable  and  carriage-house  took 
the  place  of  the  shabby  barn ;  a  new  and 
pretty  boathouse  sheltered  the  graceful 
craft  in  which  Dr.  Le  Baron  liked  to 
spend  his  occasional  hours  of  recreation. 

Hither  came  the  bride  to  take  up  the 
duties  of  a  fine  establishment,  and  it 
was  immediately  acknowledged  by  all 
that  the  doctor's  estimate  of  her  char- 
acter was  completely  justified.  She  in- 
terested herself  in  his  charities;  she 
exercised  a  wide  but  discriminating  hos- 
pitality, presiding  with  perfect  grace  at 
the  bountiful  board;  she  managed  the 
servants  with  consummate  tact;  she 
looked  after  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
the  doctor's  pupil-assistants.  She  won 
all  hearts  by  her  beauty  of  face,  her  dis- 
cretion, and  her  generous  sympathy. 

This  went  on  for  several  years.  If 
there  were  clouds  to  dim  the  happiness  of 
this  well-mated  pair,  no  one  knew.  In- 
quisitive matrons  commented  on  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Le  Baron  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  present  her  husband  with  a 
son  and  heir,  and  they  shook  their  heads 
with  fatuous  regret  that  such  a  beautiful 
property  should  be  alienated:  "For,  of 
course,  the  widow  would  marry  as  soon 
as  her  mournin'  was  over,  and  somebuddy 
nearer  her  own  age."  So  they  disposed 
of  a  problematical  future  as  if  they  were 
Lachesis  or  Atropos,  charged  with  dis- 
pensing the  inevitable.  At  last,  in  this 
respect,  also,  the  gossips  were  disap- 
pointed. One  winter  Mrs.  Te  Baron 
entertained  less  than  usual  and  was  not 
seen  at  social  festivities,  and  when  the 
spring  came,  miracle  working  through 
the  land,  the  sweet  pink  blossoms  of  the 
apple  trees  that  made  the  air  fragrant 
welcomed  a  sweeter  bud  than  ever  grew 
on  any  except  an  ancestral  tree.  Dr. 
Te  Baron  may  have  felt  a  momentary 
pang  when  he  discovered  the  sex  of  his 
newborn  child,  but  he  allowed  no  sign  of 
his  disappointment  to  wrinkle  his  brow. 
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"  We  will  have  a  great  christening," 
said  he  to  his  wife,  "  and  the  little  girl 
shall  be  named  Elizabeth." 

By  a  happy  coincidence,  both  had 
chosen  the  same  name.  They  had  talked 
it  over  many  times;  what  it  should  be  in 
case  the  child  were  a  boy,  and  certainly 
Elizabeth  if  the  fates  sent  them  a  daugh- 
ter. So  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  joyous 
and  solemn  christening  service  —  a  cere- 
monious fete.  All  the  relatives  near 
and  far  were  to  be  invited  and  none  of 
the  first  families  of  the  proud  little 
Puritan  town  should  be  left  out. 

The  day  wTas  set;  elaborately  en- 
graved invitations  displaying  the  highest 
artistic  skill  of  the  genial  Paul  Revere 
were  sent  forth,  and  all  the  necessary 
preparations  were  made:  it  was  to  be 
a  high  occasion!  Dr.  Ee  Baron  had  good 
reason  to  be  feeling  proud  of  his  "  place"  : 
it  was  looking  its  best;  the  season  was 
unusually  propitious;  frequent  night 
rains  and  gentle  suns  had  made  the  lawns 
like  emerald;  the  peach  trees  were  ex- 
quisite clouds  of  rose;  it  seemed  as  if  all 
the  fruit  trees  were  trying  to  soar  on 
multicolored  wings.  Everything  was  con- 
scious of  the  coming  festivity. 


II 


New  England  towns  a  century  or  so 
ago  had  a  practically  homogeneous 
population.  A  foreigner  was  a  rare 
apparition  and  regarded  with  curiosity. 
About  the  time  of  the  doctor's  marriage 
a  small  and,  of  course,  inexpensive  two- 
story  house  in  a  back  street  near  Fort 
Hill  became  the  abode  of  a  quaint  and 
comical  German  couple  who  answered 
to  the  mellifluous  name  of  Schmidt. 
Unmannerly  children  would  sometimes 
follow  the  husband,  calling  him  Dutchy 
from  a  safe  distance.  But  there  was 
something  in  his  eye  and  in  his  carriage 
that  impressed  the  observer,  and  it  was 
remarked  that  his  garb  more  than  his 
face  or  his  figure  was  outlandish.  So 
children  only  laughed  at  him  behind  his 
back  or  from  the  vantage  of  a  con- 
venient corner.  His  wife  was  frankly 
ludicrous;  she  was  short,  blue-eyed, 
flaxen-haired,  with  a  funny  little  bulb  of 
a  nose.     They  were  not  absolutely  poor 


and  it  was  evident  that  something  be- 
sides the  meager  salary  that  Herr  Schmidt 
managed  to  assure  himself  by  giving 
music  lessons,  kept  the  traditional  wolf 
from  the  door.  They  lived  quietly,  made 
no  attempt  to  become  acquainted,  asked 
no  favors,  and  avoided  any  other  patron- 
age than  what  came  by  way  of t  profes- 
sional service. 

Herr  Schmidt  was  the  first  foreign 
music  teacher  to  establish  himself  in 
town,  and  the  possible  clientele  was  small. 
There  were  a  few  spinnets  which  had  been 
imported  from  London,  but  printed  music 
was  a  scarce  commodity  and  expensive, 
so  it  may  be  easily  imagined  the  little 
German  was  not  kept  very  busy.  His 
English  was  so  funny  that  it  often  con- 
vulsed his  pupils,  and  he  possessed  a  cer- 
tain brusqueness  of  temper  which  was 
sometimes  irritated  by  their  stupidity. 
But  they  could  not  help  respecting  him 
for  his  attempt  to  control  his  temper 
when  they  forgot  the  sharp  or  the  flat  and 
played  a  Mozart  minuet  in  the  wrong  key. 
He  was  an  excellent  organist  and  might 
have  secured  a  position  in  King's  Chapel 
had  he  only  had  a  better  command  of 
the  language.  One  of  his  wealthy  patrons 
suggested  to  him  to  apply  for  the  place, 
but  he  refused  to  take  any  steps  to  do  so, 
and  thus  his  Sundays  were  free  for  his 
favorite  occupation  of  wandering  for 
hours  through  the  woods  and  fields  of 
the  then  sparsely  inhabited  suburbs. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  arrival  on  this 
earthly  scene  of  the  dainty  and  exquisite 
Elizabeth  Ee  Baron  —  whom,  of  course, 
they  at  once  began  to  call  by  the  good 
old-fashioned  and  homely  diminutive  of 
Betsy  —  a  small  and  lusty  baby  boy  was 
safely  delivered  at  the  humble  house  of 
the  Schmidts. 

The  news  of  this  event  having  been 
bruited  abroad  and  the  time  for  the 
doctor's  christening  party  approaching, 
some  sly  devil  acting  as  the  voluntary 
agent  for  that  potentate  who  is  charged 
with  finding  mischief  for  idle  hands  to  do, 
suggested  to  certain  youths  that  it  would 
not  be  a  bad  joke  to  introduce  an  im- 
provised diversion  into  the  very  midst 
of  the  solemn  service.  They  wrote  a 
letter  couched  in  gracious  terms  and  imi- 
tating as  well  as  they  could  Dr.  Ee  Baron's 
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handwriting  and  style  and  signed  his  full 
name,  inviting  Herr  Schmidt  and  his  lady 
to  bring  their  newborn  infant  to  the 
christening  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Ee  Baron, 
so  that  both  children  might  together 
receive  the  sacred  rite. 

The  day  set  for  the  solemnity  was  one 
such  as  spring  occasionally  borrows  as  an 
advance  from  mid  June.  Only  poetry 
could  do  justice  to  such  weather,  and  even 
poetry  would  fail,  because  there  are  not 
sufficient  rimes;  but  we  all  remember 
days  delicious  in  themselves  and  all  the 
more  because  of  contrast  with  the  sour 
grudging  east-windy  disloyal  days  that 
have  preceded.  The  wind  forgets  to 
blow  from  the  sea,  curls  up  in  the  newly 
fledged  branches  of  the  maples  and  sighs 
itself  to  sleep;  soft,  pearly  clouds  drift 
slowly  over,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
make  the  azure  deeper  still;  there  is  a 
riot  of  love  songs  from  scores  of  visiting 
delegations  of  homemakers  prospecting. 
Every  tree  and  bush  is  a  visible  riot  of 
color. 

The  doctor's  mansion  was  abloom  with 
roses  and  other  vernal  flowers.  Every- 
thing was  in  spick  and  span  order.  A 
procession  of  coaches  and  curricles  laden 
with  expectant  guests  had  furrowed  the 
neatly  sanded  driveway  and  were  drawn 
up  in  order  in  the  neighboring  streets. 
The  ample  drawing-rooms  were  filled. 
The  minister,  in  a  stock  which  had  been 
especially  prepared  for  the  occasion  and 
which  kept  his  chin  well  in  the  air,  was 
standing  in  the  alcove  at  the  end  of  the 
room  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  small 
lady  on  whom  he  was  to  call  down  the 
blessings  of  heaven.  He  was  a  tall, 
dignified  clergyman,  fitted  by  reason  of 
his  mature  eloquence,  his  deep  learning, 
and  his  wide  experience  to  preside  over 
the  fashionable  parish  which  he  had 
honored  for  a  score  of  years.  He  was 
about  sixty  years  of  age;  his  abundant 
iron  gray  hair,  his  eye  clear  and  his  voice 
sonorous.  Like  his  predecessors  in  the 
church  he  was  not  only  the  clergyman, 
but  also  the  statesman,  being  in  con- 
stant request  to  take  part  in  all  the  affairs 
of  the  town :  a  man  of  note.  To  have  this 
dignitary  affix  a  name  under  the  sanction 
of  the  church  was  regarded  as  a  mem- 
orable distinction  and  all  the  guests  were 


duly  imprest  with  the  import  of  the  im- 
pending ceremony. 

The  stir  caused  by  the  approach  of  Miss 
Betsy  had  hardly  quieted  itself,  the  min- 
ister had  not  fairly  accommodated  his 
throat  to  a  more  comfortable  adjustment 
so  as  to  utter  the  first  words  of  his  introduc- 
tory prayer,  when  a  considerable  disturb- 
ance thrust  itself  into  the  expectant  silence. 

It  was  Herr  Schmidt  accompanied  by 
his  dumpy  little  Frau,  bearing  in  her 
arms  a  very  red-faced  and  screaming 
infant,  which  she  was  vainly  endeavor- 
ing to  pacify.  They  had  both  put  on 
their  best  clothes,  and  the  small  son  was 
swathed  in  multitudinous  wrappings 
more  suitable  for  a  winter's  day  than  for 
weather  so  suggestive  of  the  coming 
summer;  the  young  man  naturally 
raised  his  voice  in  protest.  The  servants 
had  tried  quietly  to  block  the  entrance  of 
this  unexpected  procession,  but  German 
obstinacy  is  proverbial  and  Herr  Schmidt 
was  fortunately  provided  with  what  he 
thought  was  a  sufficient  passport  in  the 
form  of  the  forged  invitation. 

The  attention  of  the  whole  company 
was  concentrated  on  the  quaint  and 
confused  little  group  which  now  stood 
hesitating  at  the  entrance  of  the  crowded 
drawing-room.  But  the  comedy  ele- 
ment which  had  been  so  cleverly  pre- 
arranged by  the  perpetrators  of  the 
hoax  was  a  complete  failure.  Dr.  Ee 
Baron,  good  diagnostician  that  he  was, 
instantly  comprehending  the  state  of  the 
case,  and  irradiating  a  delightfully  pater- 
nal benevolence,  advanced  to  meet  the 
newcomers,  exactly  as  if  he  had  been 
expecting  them  all  the  time.  He  even 
took  the  infant  from  its  mother  and  with 
the  skill  that  came  from  long  practice, 
quickly  succeeded  in  hushing  its  cries. 
He  disengaged  a  part  of  the  superfluous 
wraps,  peeling  the  poor  little  Teuton 
as  if  it  had  been  an  animated  onion,  and 
handing  the  discarded  integuments  to  an 
attendant  maid.  Then  he  led  the  way 
to  the  alcove,  and  in  his  most  dignified 
and  tactful  manner  remarked  to  the  clergy- 
man, so  that  all  in  the  room  might  hear. 

"  The  pleasure  and  solemnity  of  the 
hour  is  to  be  more  than  doubled  by  the 
presence  of  this  little  neighbor;  we  shall 
have  a  double  christening." 
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Frau  Schmidt  having  possession  of  her 
baby  again  was  fully  occupied  with  him 
and  was  entirely  oblivious  to  the  curious 
and  perhaps  impertinent  glances  of  some 
of  the  guests;  she  stood  by  her  husband's 
side,  and  he,  wholly  absorbed  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  ceremony,  was  erect  and  free 
from  self-consciousness.  Consequently, 
apart  from  their  odd  attire,  they  made  a 
wholly,  favorable  impression. 

The  minister  first  baptized  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  house,  calling  her  by  the  sweet 
biblical  name  which  had  been  borne  by 
more  than  one  of  the  doctor's  grand- 
mothers. 

When  Herr  Schmidt  was  asked  by  the 
minister  what  name  he  proposed  to  be- 
stow upon  his  baby  he  grew  flushed,  and 
in  a  low  voice  which  could  not  be  heard, 
he  disentangled  from  his  tongue  and 
throat  a  sesquepedalian  conglomeration 
of  gutterals  and  Unguals  which  quite  ex- 
hausted his  breath.  "  Please,  speak  a 
little  louder  and  more  slowly,"  said  the 
minister  gently.  Herr  Schmidt  made  a 
decided  crescendo  in  his  voice,  but  could 
not  manage  to  change  the  rapid  allegro 
to  an  andante.  The  minister  shook  his 
head  over  the  impossibility  of  catching 
and  pronouncing  the  string  of  names 
which,  as  a  wit  present  remarked,  was  long 
enough  to  go  around  the  baby  twice  and 
tie  in  a  bow  knot. 

"  Dot  ees  mein  own  names  vot  I  vont 
to  be  bared  mit  mein  sohn,"  said  Herr 
Schmidt,  "  aber  I  haff  in  mein  overgoat 
pocket  die  names  on  a  stick  paper  mitge- 
brought."  And  he  started  for  the  front 
door,  where  he  had  left  his  thick  winter 
overcoat.  After  a  few  moments'  ener- 
getic search  he  disentombed  a  piece  of 
writing  paper,  on  which  were  scrawled 
in  a  decidedly  foreign  hand  the  following 
names,  which,  after  he  had  read  them 
two  or  three  times,  the  minister  was 
able  to  pronounce  more  or  less  cor- 
rectly : 

"  Carl-  Friedrich-  Sebastian-  Willi- 
bald  -Heinrich- Nepomuk- Wilhelm-Adolf- 
Theodor-  Alexander-  Von-Kreutzstein- 
Eschenbach-Schmidt." 

When  this  delicate  operation  was  ac- 
complished, Mrs.  Ee  Baron  turned  to  the 
fat,dnmpvlittleGermanmother,  and  gave 
her  a  heartv  kiss.     The  doctor  seized  an 


old-fashioned  silver  porringer  which  had 
been  in  his  family  for  some  generations  — 
had  indeed  formed  a  part  of  that  wonder- 
ful cargo  of  furniture  and  culinary  utensils 
brought  to  Plymouth  by  the  Mayflower  — 
and  presented  it  to  Herr  Schmidt,  as  a  me- 
mento of  the  great  occasion.  By  this  time,, 
the  anxieties  occasioned  by  the  ceremony 
having  vanished,  and  the  responsibility 
of  behaving  correctly  having  been  to  a 
degree  removed,  the  two  infants  were 
eyeing  each  other  with  intense  curiosity, 
and  waving  ineffectual  arms  in  the  air  as 
if  to  exchange  salutations.  Mrs.  Ee 
Baron's  nurse  offered  to  take  them  both 
out  of  the  way  until  the  refection  that  was 
awaiting  the  company  should  be  served. 
It  required  some  persuasion  to  induce 
Herr  Schmidt  and  his  wife  to  remain,, 
but  they  finally  yielded,  and  with  the  rest 
proceeded  to  the  dining-room,  where  a. 
sumptuous  array  of  dainties  was  speedily 
demolished. 

Not  once  was  Herr  Schmidt  or  his  in- 
nocent wife  allowed  to  suspect  that  their 
presence  was  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise 
or  a  practical  joke,  and  the  guests  out- 
did one  another  in  following  the  example 
of  their  hosts  in  treating  them  with  dis- 
tinguished consideration.  Finally,  when 
they  declared  that  they  "  moost  go  home- 
varts,"  Dr.  Ee  Baron  offered  to  send  them 
in  his  carriage,  but  in  this  final  act  of 
hospitality  he  was  prevented  by  Mr. 
John  Hancock,  who  said  that  his  coach 
was  at  the  door  and  his  man  could  diive 
them  home  and  return  for  him  and  his 
lady  before  the  doctor's  horses  could  be 
harnessed.  Thus  then  rode  away  in  high 
state,  the  worthy  couple,  with  their  much- 
benamed  infant  sound  asleep. 

The  doctor's  christening  was  a  ten 
days'  gossip  and  wonder,  even  at  that  day 
when  a  christening  was  frequently  an 
occasion  of  great  social  moment.  The 
young  men  who  had  thought  to  get  sport 
from  the  doctor's  discomfiture  and  the 
Schmidts'  confusion  kept  their  counsel 
for  many  years  and  no  one  except  those 
in  the  secret  had  a  suspicion  how  the 
multi-named  little  German  happened 
really  to  be  a  party  in  the  christening. 
It  was  indeed  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  Dr.  Ee  Baron's  graceful 
benevolences. 
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It  may  be  readily  conjectured  that  the 
doctor  and  his  worthy  spouse  did  not 
drop  from  sight  the  little  foster  son  and 
his  interesting  parents.  From  the  big 
house  to  the  little  house  flowed  a  con- 
stant stream  of  good  things,  especially  the 
early  and  delicious  vegetables  that  grew  in 
the  doctor's  garden.  The  doctor's  cows, 
which  were  daily  driven  to  pasture  on  the 
common,  furnished  abundant  rich  milk 
and  a  pail  of  it  was  daily  left  for  the  music 
master's  household.  Acquaintance  and 
friendship,  however,  never  ripened  into 
intimacy  and  confidence,  partly  because 
the  barrier  of  language  interposed  and 
partly  because  Herr  Schmidt  held  up  a 
shield  of  formality  and  reticence  which 
discouraged  any  persistency  of  inquiry 
into  his  affairs.  He  never  mentioned  his 
past  life;  he  seemed  to  have  no  dealings 
with  friends  or  relatives  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ocean;  and  he  made  no  attempt 
to  dissolve  the  mystery  which  he  must 
have  known  rendered  him  something  of  a 
riddle  to  his  adopted  town. 

As  the  children  grew  older  and  sociably 

1  inclined,  they  spent  many  hours  together. 
Betsy  was  from  the  first  a  most  tricksey 
and  fascinating  little  spirit,  slender  and 
graceful,    with    her    mother's    beautiful 

J  eyes,  a  most  unselfish  and  exquisite  fairy. 
The  lad  of  the  many  names,  as  uncon- 
scious of  the  burden  that  he  bore  as  he 
was  of  his  other  gifts,  was  a  masterful 
creature,  resolute  and  yet  sentimental 
from  the  cradle  —  a  genuine  son  of  Ger- 
many, full  of  music  and  rapturous  over 
all  beauty.  He  also  had  his  mother's 
blue  eyes,  but  the  rest  of  his  features  and 
most  of  his  qualities  seemed  to  come  from 
beyond,  as  by  a  sort  of  atavism.  Though 
from  contact  with  the  outside  world 
especially  after  he  began  to  go  to  a 
Dame's  school,  accustomed  to  speak  the 
language  of  Yankeedom,  he  also  occa- 
sionally used  the  quaint  and  picturesque 
transpositions  and  idioms  which  his 
father  could  never  unlearn.  The  little 
fellow  found  his  greatest  pleasure  in  gaz- 
ing out  upon  the  sparkling  waters  of  the 
harbor  where  fishing  boats  were  con- 
stantly coming  and  going,  where  great 
full-rigged  ships  occasionally  put  in  and 


dropped  anchor,  and  where  stately  frigates 
bearing  foreign  flags  added  a  glamour^to 
the  scene. 

He  was  always  welcome  and  when  he 
was  missing  from  his  home  his  parents 
knew  that  he  had  gone  by  himself  to  the 
back  gate  of  the  doctor's  and  was  safe. 
Thus  passed  several  uneventful  and 
happy  years. 

When  the  children  were  seven  it  hap- 
pened that  the  doctor  was  summoned 
from  home  by  some  matter  connected 
with  property  in  another  state  and  as  it 
was  in  the  summer  time  he  determined 
to  take  his  wife  and  daughter  with  him. 
They  were  gone  several  weeks  and  on 
their  return  they  learned  with  lively 
regret  that  Herr  Schmidt  had  taken  his 
family  and  departed.  He  was  evidently 
not  ungrateful  to  Dr.  Ee  Baron  for  all  his 
kindnesses;  a  few  days  before  his  de- 
parture he  left  at  the  big  house  a  package 
so  bulky  that  he  almost  staggered  under 
it.  The  doctor  found  it  on  his  library 
table,  together  with  a  brief  note  in  the 
painfully  exact  and  unnatural  script 
which  Germans  have  always  lavished  on 
their  attempts  to  write  English.  It 
stated  that  he  was  suddenly  recalled  to 
his  Vaterland,  and  would  the  doctor 
accept  a  slight  token  of  his  gratitude  in 
the  form  of  a  copy  of  the  famous  Niirn- 
burg  chronicle,  which  might  be  interest- 
ing to  him  by  reason  of  the  many  Holtz- 
schnitten  with  which  it  was  adorned, 
It  had  been  many  years  in  his  family 
and  always  treasured  with  great  care. 

The  doctor  afterwards  was  amazingly 
proud  of  this  enormous  addition  to  his 
library  and  often  called  attention  to  the 
curiously  engraved  book-plate  which 
bore  the  name  of  Freiherr  von  Kreutz- 
stein-Eschenbach.  His  good  friend  and 
neighbor,  Paul  Revere,  who  in  addition 
to  all  his  other  trades  sometimes  dabbled 
in  artistic  engraving  was  greatly  taken 
with  this  early  example  of  German  handi- 
work and  proposed  to  make  a  similar 
plate  for  the  doctor.  Copies  of  this  are 
among  the  rarest  prizes  of  American  Ex 
Libris.  Before  the  doctor  had  a  chance 
to  have  them  pasted  into  his  books  a 
careless  servant,  seeing  them  in  a  paper 
on  the  floor,  together  with  the  plate, 
dumped  them  into  the  waste  barrel,  an 
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irreparable  loss  which  Dr.  Le  Baron  never 
dared  to  confess  to  the  engraver. 

Years  have  a  habit  of  vanishing.  The 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  pour 
like  sand  through  the  eternal  hourglass 
of  Father  Time  and  one  notch  follows 
another  on  the  great  record-stick.  Be- 
fore any  one  realized  it  Betsy  Le  Baron 
was  a  young  lady.  She  received  the  best 
possible  education  of  her  day  and  gener- 
ation ;  she  was  an  apt  speller  and  in  other 
subjects  then  regarded  as  essential  led  her 
class  in  Mistress  Vaughan's  select  school. 
She  sang  sweetly  in  the  style  in  vogue; 
she  even  played  the  Erard  harp,  which 
was  regarded  as  a  particularly  imposing 
ornament  in  the  drawing-room.  She 
danced  the  minuet  better  than  any  other 
girl  in  town  and  as  she  was  an  heiress 
her  real  beauty  which  was  of  the  finest 
type  —  piquant,  satisfying  to  the  eye, 
since  it  was  the  beauty  of  health,  as  well 
as  of  generous  contour, —  and  her  original 
and  vivacious  wit,  though  not  unkindly, 
made  her  the  most  desirable  "  catch  " 
of  her  day.  She  seemed  quite  unspoiled 
and  as  yet  satisfied  with  her  own  home, 
receiving  with  perfectly  natural  simplic- 
ity and  yet  with  a  mischievous  skepticism 
the  flatteries  and  compliments  that  were 
lavished  upon  her.  A  sane  and  semi- 
humorous  view  of  oneself  is  a  safeguard 
against  conceit.  Sensible  parents  also 
are  an  admirable  antidote.  Betsy  was 
certainly  fortunate  in  hers.  In  spite  of 
the  sinister  predictions  of  wiseacres,  the 
worthy  doctor  lived  to  celebrate  his  silver 
wedding  —  as  hale  and  hearty  an  old  oak 
as  one  could  find ;  rugged  and  active  at 
seventy-five  as  he  had  been  at  fifty,  giving 
promise  of  ten  years  longer.  Had  it  not 
been  for  a  tragic  runaway  accident  in 
which  he  lost  his  life  in  trying  to  rescue 
a  small  child  from  hurt  the  serene  majesty 
of  his  old  age  would  have  been  long  the 
pride  of  his  native  town.  His  death  was 
an  immense  shock  and  calamity  and  cast 
a  deep  gloom  over  the  community. 

Mrs.  Le  Baron  and  Betsy  did  not  con- 
tinue to  live  in  the  big  "  place."  The 
growth  of  the  town,  the  demands  of 
trade,  the  increase  of  taxes  and  of  valua- 
tion made  it  advisable  to  sell  the  house 
and  grounds.  By  the  advice  of  her 
friends,  the  Wigglesworths,  she  secured  a 


piece  of  land  on  the  hill  and  built  an 
attractive  house,  and  thither  the  two 
removed,  with  the  most  trustworthy  of 
their  servants,  within  a  year  after  the 
death  of  Dr.  Le  Baron. 

About  this  time  the  town  clerk  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  a  young  man  of  for- 
eign appearance,  who  in  excellent  though 
somewhat  foimal  English  announced 
that  he  was  very  desirous  of  examining 
the  register  of  births.  On  being  ques- 
tioned he  informed  the  official  that  all 
that  he  lacked  to  substantiate  his  claim  to 
an  estate  and  title  in  Germany  was  a 
birth  certificate.  He  told  where  he  was 
born  and  how  his  father  who  had  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  his  family  by  a  marriage 
regarded  as  beneath  him,  had  left  Ger- 
many more  than  a  score  of  years  previous, 
had  come  to  America  and  had  taught 
music.  Having  been  recalled  to  Germany 
by  misfortunes  in  his  wife's  family,  he 
had  tried  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with 
his  parents,  but  had  failed.  He  had 
lived  only  a  short  time.  His  only  son 
had  stayed  with  his  mother  until  her 
death;  then  having  a  small  property  he 
had  gone  to  the  University  of  Gottingen 
and    studied    jurisprudence. 

Papers  put  into  his  hands  on  his 
twenty-first  birthday  had  for  the  first 
time  enlightened  him  as  to  his  real 
name  and  rights.  Up  to  that  time  he 
had  borne  the  common  name  of  Schmidt. 
He  had  put  himself  into  communication 
with  his  father's  family  and  discovered 
that  he  was  in  reality  Ereiherr  von 
Kreutzstein-Eschenbach.  The  actual 
legal  recognition,  however,  depended 
upon  the  production  of  a  certificate  of 
birth.  He  had  accordingly  returned  to 
his  native  place  to  secure  the  required 
document. 

The  clerk  willingly  helped  the  young 
man  to  look  through  the  registers,  but  to 
his  dismay  no  such  entry  as  he  expected 
to  find  was  on  record. 

The  clerk  then  advised  the  young  man 
to  learn  if  the  minister  who  had  baptized 
him  was  still  living;  he  might  be  able  to 
recollect  the  circumstances.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  stranger  did  not  know  the 
minister's  name  or  anything  about  him; 
but  he  recalled  the  fact  which  his  mother 
had  told  him  that  when  he  was  a  little 
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boy  he  had  played  constantly  with  a 
little  girl  of  his  own  age  who  lived  in  a 
"  big  place  "  overlooking  the  water. 
Indeed  his  own  memory  took  him  back 
quite  definitely  to  delightful  hours  spent 
with  a  golden-haired,  dark-eyed  Madchen, 
and  wide,  tree-shaded  grounds,  and  above 
all  to  the  harbor  and  the  fascinating  pano- 
rama of  the  shipping.  This,  then,  was  a 
clue ;  unfortunately,  his  mother,  a  simple 
German  woman,  had  supposed  that  the 
doctor's  name  was  his  title.  Relying  on 
his  vague  childhood  memory  of  the  places 
where  he  had  played  he  found  his  way  to 
the  harborside,  but  alas!  what  changes 
had  taken  place  in  fifteen  years!  The 
great  house  and  all  the  outbuildings  had 
disappeared;  the  orchards  were  cut 
down;  a  broad  street  ran  along  by  the 
water  front,  and  solid  wharves  extended 
out  over  the  shelving  shore  where  once 
the  doctor's  rowboat  had  been  moored. 

The  young  man  walked  to  the  end  of 
the  longest  wharf  and  stood  gazing  out 
over  the  blue  water  to  the  islands  which 
then  as  now  were  bare  of  trees,  but 
looked  singularly  attractive  under  the 
clear,  pellucid  sky.  A  gentle  breeze  was 
blowing  and  a  host  of  broad-winged  sea- 
gulls, white,  brown,  and  gray,  were 
circling  about  the  anchored  ships.  All 
the  old  glamour  came  over  his  heart,  but 
mixed  with  it  was  a  feeling  of  loneliness 
and  desolation ;  a  dull  aching  sense,  as  if 
some  calamity  had  separated  him  from 
that  past  which  he  recalled  as  a  dear, 
delicious  dream. 

What  had  become  of  tha  kind  friends 
who  had  let  the  little  Germa.'i  boy  be  so 
large  a  part  of  their  daily  life?  He  tried 
to  conjure  up  a  vision  of  the  tall  genial 
gentleman  who  had  taken  him  driving 
in  his  comfortable  gig,  of  the  sweet-faced 
woman  who  had  soothed  him  in  his  child- 
ish bruises,  of  the  sylph-like  Madchen, 
with  whom  his  earliest  recollections  were 
indissolubly  associated .  Were  they  dead  ? 
Had  they  moved  out  of  town?  How 
could   he  learn? 

He  approached  two  men  who  were 
fishing  from  the  wharf  and  tried  to  ask 
them  questions,  but  they  proved  to  be 
Portuguese  sailors  with  a  scanty  equip- 
ment of  English.  He  searched  for  a 
watchman,    but    no    person    whom    he 


chanced  that  day  to  meet  knew  anything 
about  the  metamorphosis  that  had  taken 
place.  He  returned  to  his  inn  quite 
discouraged. 

The  next  day  was  a  Sunday,  and  it 
naturally  occurred  to  him  to  go  to 
church,  as  in  that  way  he  might  suc- 
ceed in  discovering  the  minister  whom 
the  town  clerk  had  thought  would  re- 
member the  event  he  was  trying  to  locate. 
He  asked  for  the  oldest  preacher  in  town 
and  was  told  that  Rev.  Dr.  Noyes,  of 
the  First  Church,  was  between  eighty 
and  ninety,  but  was  still  in  active  service. 

After  the  sermon  he  addressed  himself 
to  the  venerable  minister  as  he  came 
down  the  aisle  in  duly  solemn  conversa- 
tion with  one  of  the  deacons.  The  rev- 
erend gentleman  was  somewhat  hard  of 
hearing,  but  otherwise  retained  all  his 
faculties;  a  finely  preserved  and  noble 
figure  of  a  man  of  God.  His  long  hair, 
though  somewhat  thinned,  was  snow 
white,  his  face  was  florid,  his  eye  full  of 
animation. 

Adolf  asked  him  if  he  could  spare  him 
a  few  moments  for  a  little  private  con- 
versation, and  the  minister,  evidently 
pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the 
stranger,  invited  him  to  walk  with  him 
the  few  rods  that  separated  the  church 
from  his  residence.  He  repeated  the 
story  that  he  had  told  the  town  clerk 
and  at  first  the  old  man  shook  his  head 
and  said  thai  he  feared  he  could  not  be 
of  any  use,  but  when  at  his  request  Adolf 
repeated  his  name  and  added  that  he 
had  up  to  the  actual  time  been  known 
as  Schmidt,  it  began  to  dawn  upon  the 
minister  that,  after  all,  he  himself  had  the 
key  to  the  mystery.  He  went  to  his 
bookcase  and  took  down  a  record  book 
of  his  parish,  and  behold !  at  the  page  that 
chronicled  the  baptisms  of  the  year  de- 
sired was  the  identical  slip  of  paper  giving 
the  full  name  of  "  Herr  Schmidt's  "  off- 
spring in  his  own  handwriting. 

"  I  must  have  been  very  careless  that 
year,"  remarked  the  reverend  Dr.  Noyes, 
"  for  evidently  I  neglected  to  give  to  the 
town  clerk  "  —  he  pronounced  it  dark  — 
"  the  list  of  those  for  whom  I  performed 
the  sacred  rite.  I  am  very  glad  that  I 
am  able  to  give  you  the  desired  certificate, 
or  at  least  to  see  that  it  be  done,  for  it 
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must    first   be    registered    though    at   so 
late  a  date." 

He  kept  Herr  von  Kreutzstein-Eschen- 
bach  to  dinner  with  him,  and  with  the 
garrulousness  of  old  age,  which  remem- 
bers vividly  the  events  of  the  past,  he 
told  him  all  about  the  good  doctor's 
affairs: 

"  His  death  last  year,"  said  he,"  was  a 
loss,  a  very  great  loss  to  us  all;  —  an 
admirable  man,  a  public-spirited  citizen. 
By  the  bye,"  he  added,  "  his  daughter  was 
at  church  this  morning.  You  must  cer- 
tainly call  upon  her  and  her  mother. 
They  have  moved  to  a  new  house,  a  very 
charming  new  house  on  the  hill.  She  is 
a  very  beautiful  girl,  a  lovely  character, 
and  in  all  this  affliction  has  shown  herself 
to  be  in  every  way  her  father's  daughter. 
If  you  will  do  me  the  honor,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  take  you  to  see  them  to-morrow. 
You  know  Mondays  are  ministers'  play- 
davs." 

IV 

The  next  day  at  the  time  appointed 
Adolf  knocked  at  the  Rev.  Dr.  Noyes's 
front  door.  The  door  was  opened  by 
the  minister  himself,  neatly  clad  in  solemn 
broadcloth  and  with  his  best  new  stock 
to  mark  the  occasion.  He  took  his  heavy 
silver-headed  cane,  put  on  his  tall  beaver 
hat,  with  its  long  nap  brushed  till  it 
shone,  and  showed  himself  ready  to  sally 
forth  immediately.  The  two  soon  found 
themselves  at  the  common,  which  they 
crossed  diagonally,  following  a  narrow 
path  which  led  them  to  an  entrance  al- 
most directly  opposite  Mrs.  Le  Baron's 
new  house.  Before  the  ladies  appeared 
the  minister  had  a  chance  to  call  the 
young  foreigner's  attention  to  the  beau- 
tiful view  that  was  spread  out  before  them. 
Across  the  common  then  only  sparsely 
ornamented  with  trees  the  eye  followed 
to  the  lovely  stretch  of  waters  almost 
girdling  the  town  and,  as  it  happened  to 
be  high  tide,  unspoiled  by  any  evidences 
of  desolate  marshes.  In  the  distance  a 
silhouette  of  easy-rolling  hills  limited 
the  horizon. 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  remarked  the  minister, 
"  that  the  town  has  so  small  a  chance  to 
grow.  With  its  beautiful  harbor  it  is 
destined  to  be  a  great  city;    and  indeed 


during  the  past  fifteen  years  its  popula- 
tion has  very  rapidly  increased;  but 
you   can   see.  ..." 

What  he  could  see,  however,  was  the 
entrance  of  Mrs.  Te  Baron,  followed  by 
her  daughter.  Her  face  lighted  up  as 
she  came  forward  to  greet  her  old  friend 
and  then  she  looked  inquiringly  at  his 
companion.  After  Dr.  Noyes  had  shaken 
hands  with  both  he  said : 

"  You  have  a  very  great  pleasure  in 
store.  Of  course  you  remember  the  occa- 
sion when  this  young  lady  was  baptized 
and    what    happened?  " 

"  I  don't  remember,"  said  Miss  Betsy 
impulsively,  with  a  demure  smile. 

"  Naturally  not,"  said  Dr.  Noyes,  "  but 
your  mother  undoubtedly  recalls  how  we 
had  a  double  christening.  This  young 
man  whom  I  have  brought  to  call  upon 
you  is  the  very  child  that  was  so  unex- 
pectedly brought  in  and  on  whom  I 
remember  I  conferred  a  very  long  list  of 
names  ending  in  Schmidt." 

"  And  so  this  is  the  little  Adolf  that 
used  to  play  with  Elizabeth,"  exclaimed 
the  worthy  lady,  her  eyes  kindling  with 
surprise;  "well,  I  am  delighted  to  see 
you  again.  Betsy  shake  hands  with 
Mr.  Schmidt.  Now  let  us  sit  down!  I 
want  to  know  all  about  you  and  your 
father  and  mother  .  .  .  Betsy,  don't  you 
remember  how  you  and  little  Dolfie,  as 
we  called  you  then,  used  to  play  together, 
.  .  .  oh!  let  me  think,  fourteen,  no, 
fifteen  years  ago?  " 

Betsy  gazed  with  her  caiessing  honest 
eyes  at  the  young  man  and  certainly 
found  him  worthy  of  her  interest.  He 
was  tall,  well  set  up,  athletic,  with  blonde 
hah,  slightly  cuiling,  a  straight,  well- 
shaped  nose,  a  fair,  waving  beard,  neatly 
trimmed  and  a  not  too  full  mustache,  the 
ends  turning  up  in  true  Teutonic  style. 

In  his  clear,  precise  English  he  told  of 
his  life  after  his  parents  returned  to 
Germany,  but  he  said  nothing  about  the 
errand  that  had  brought  him  back  to 
America.  He  and  Betsy  found  that  their 
recollections  of  their  childhood  days 
agreed  on  a  great  many  details  and  they 
had  a  hearty  laugh  over  some  of  their 
youthful  escapades.  They  found  them- 
selves also  in  accord  in  the  melancholy 
comparison  of  their  bereavements,  since 
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Adolf  had  also  within  two  years  lost  his 
good-hearted  mother. 

As  he  and  the  minister  rose  to  take 
their  leave  Mrs.  Te  Baron  invited  him 
to  return  the  next  day  to  dinner. 

The  acquaintance  thus  renewed  and 
reknitted  throve  wonderfully.  Adolf  had 
intended,  as  soon  as  he  realized  the  object 
of  his  visit,  to  return  and  claim  his  in- 
heritance. But  he  stayed  on  and  on, 
constantly  finding  some  new  pretext  for 
postponing  his  departure.  He  was  not 
slow  to  inform  Betsy's  mother  of  his 
desire  and  intention,  and  of  course  he 
told  her  frankly  what  his  prospects  were. 
But  he  wished  to  win  Betsy  for  himself 
alone,  and  so  he  prayed  to  be  still  called 
|  Herr  Schmidt. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Betsy  was 
I  highly  pleased  with  her  suitor.  He  was 
manly  even  though  he  was  sentimental. 
He  quoted  Goethe  and  Schillei  and  tried  to 
translate  them  into  English  verse,  not  very 
successfully,  to  be  sure,  and  he  was  fond 
of  looking  with  dreamy  eyes  at  the  moon, 
but  he  liked  to  take  long  walks  and  he 
would  often  get  a  rowboat  and  give  Betsy 
and  her  mother  whole  afternoon  excur- 
sions down  the  harbor.  Had  he  intended 
to  live  in  America  she  would  undoubtedly 
have  sooner  showed  the  white  flag  of  sur- 
render; but  as  he  always  made  it  per- 
fectly evident  that  his  duty  took  him 
back  to  his  dear  Vaterland,  she  resolutely 
resisted  the  promptings  of  her  heart,  and 
though  perfectly  friendly,  managed  some- 
how to  hold  him  at  a  distance  and  dis- 
courage his  approaches. 

But  persistency  is  a  key  that  opens  very 
complicated  and  obstinate  locks.  One 
balmy  July  day  Adolf  and  Betsy  came 
to  the  agreement  which  had  been  ex- 
pected by  those  who  watched  the  pretty 
drama  unfold.  She  confessed  that  she 
had  loved  him  from  the  first,  but  could 
not  bring  herself  to  think  of  going  to 
Germany  to  live.  If  it  were  only  Eng- 
land !  Her  mother  was  English  and  they 
were  intending  at  an  early  date  to  carry 
out  an  often  postponed  plan  of  going 
across  to  her  mother's  birthplace.  No, 
they  had  not  thought  of  living  in  England, 
but  might  spend  a  year  there.  But  to 
take  up  her  residence  in  a  stuffy  little 
German  principality  had  seemed  to  her 


the  acme  of  all  dreadful  destinies.  How- 
ever, if  he  was  obliged  to  live  there  she 
would  be  happy  with  him.  .  .  .  and  so 
ran  the  sweet  current  of  her  confession. 

It  would  have  seemed  a  plausible  plan 
for  the  two  ladies  to  make  their  journey 
to  England  in  Adolph's  company  and 
later,  after  he  had  established  his  claim, 
to  proceed  to  the  village  of  Eschingen, 
where  Adolf's  home  would  be,  and  there 
have  the  wedding  ceremony  performed 
in  the  ancestral  castle.  Unfortunately, 
just  at  this  time  the  relations  between 
England  and  the  United  States  were 
strained  to  the  breaking  point,  and  Mrs. 
Le  Baron's  friends  felt  that  it  would  be 
hardly  safe  for  them  to  make  the  visit 
at   that  time. 

So,  after  the  engagement  was  an- 
nounced, it  was  decided  that  Adolf 
should  return  to  his  home,  make  good 
his  claim,  and  as  soon  as  possible  come 
back  for  his  "  bride."  Many  were  the 
pleasantries  about  Miss  I^e  Baron  be- 
coming a  baroness.  Many  were  the 
dinners  and  suppers  given  in  honor  of 
the  engagement  and  all  too  rapidly 
passed  the  paradisal  week  which  the 
young  people  had  together  before  their 
separation. 

Adolf  was  to  sail  on  the  brig  Stella, 
Captain  Howes,  which  by  a  singular  co- 
incidence had  been  loading  for  Hamburg 
at  the  wharf  where  Dr.  LeBaron's  boat- 
house  had  once  stood.  The  last  good- 
byes were  said.  Promises  were  ex- 
changed to  write  long  and  detailed  letters 
to  be  sent  at  every  opportunity,  for  at 
that  time  communication  was  infrequent 
and  erratic.  A  fresh  west  wind  was 
whitening  the  waters  of  the  bay.  The 
tide  served;  the  hawsers  were  cast  off; 
the  sails  were  set,  and  with  a  hearty 
shanty  the  sailors  trimmed  the  yards  and 
the  Stella  bore  away  as  gracefully  as  a 
swan  that  seeks  the  south.  Betsy  stood 
long  on  the  very  end  of  the  wharf  and 
waved  her  tear-dampened  handkerchief 
until  the  tall  figure  on  the  stern  mingled 
with  the  fading  outlines;  then  she 
watched  the  gallant  vessel  until  it  went 
hull  down ;  she  kissed  her  hand  to  its  blur 
of  white  standing  out  like  a  seagull's 
wing;  then  she  turned  away  and  went 
sadly  home. 
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All  the  dead  are  dead  and  the  tragedy 
and  pathos  of  vanished  lives  blend  poeti- 
cally with  that  vast  fact.  That  is  why 
we  take  what  one  might  call  a  theatrical 
interest  in  the  stories  of  Dido  and  iEneas, 
of  Paolo  and  Francesca,  of  Gweundark 
and  Nola,  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The 
luxury  of  woe  is  the  contrast  with  our 
own  deeper  or  less  significant  suffering. 
All  the  dead  are  dead  and  it  makes  no 
difference  wiiether  a  day  or  a  decade 
more  or  less  were  added  to  their  lives. 
The  half  hour  in  the  storm-beleaguered 
cavern,  the  moment  of  the  kiss  that 
stopped  the  reading  of  Galahaut,  the 
interrupted  interview  on  the  balcony 
compensated  a  hundred-fold  for  the  self- 
kindled  funeral  pyre,  the  flash  of  the  bitter 
sword,  the  poison  and  the  dagger.  The 
old  story  books  always  end  "  And  they 
lived  happily  ever  after."  How  rarely 
that  may  be  said  of  stories  in  real  life  — 
or  more  accurately  how  frequently  the 
reverse  must  be  chronicled! 

The  second  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  stormy  both  in  America  and 
Europe.  The  War  of  1812  almost  en- 
tirely interrupted  the  mail  service  with 
Europe  and  brought  about,  as  wars 
always  do,  all  kinds  of  sufferings  to  sen- 
sitive people,  especially  to  those  whose 
incomes  depend  on  investments.  Mrs. 
Le  Baron  was  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
But  she  bore  the  curtailment  of  income 
uncomplainingly  and,  dismissing  some 
of  her  servants,  lived  in  an  economical 
manner.  Both  she  and  Betsy  took  an 
active  part  in  the  relief  measures  for  the 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  Betsy  faith- 
fully fulfilled  her  promise  to  write  but 
often  waited  in  vain  for  opportunity  to 
forward  the  accumulated  packet. 

Meantime,  a  somewhat  similar  condi- 
tion of  affairs  obtained  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  Adolf,  fortified  with  his 
credentials,  had  no  trouble  in  securing 
his  property,  but  with  it  he  was  com- 
pelled to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  his 
rank,  and  was  immediately  enrolled  as  an 
officer  in  the  army,  which  was  at  that  time 
engaged  in  trying  to  quell  the  dangerous 
aggressions  of  Napoleon. 


He  was  with  the  Prussian  contingent 
that  made  coalition  with  the  army  of 
Alexander  and  took  part  in  the  great  bat- 
tle before  Leipzig.  Here  he  was  se- 
verely wounded,  but  ultimately  reached 
his  castle  where  for  some  months  he 
made  a  desperate  struggle  to  overcome 
the  results  of  his  wound.  It  was  a  losing 
battle.  Up  to  the  very  last  he  con- 
tinued to  write  hopefully  to  his  betrothed. 
His  whole  correspondence,  save  a  few 
letters  that  were  written  during  his  cam- 
paign and  were  evidently  lost,  ultimately 
reached  America,  but  some  of  the  letters 
were  never  read  by  the  lovely  girl  to 
whom  they  were  addressed. 

Neither  did  she,  at  least  in  this  world, 
know  of  her  lover's  death.  She  herself, 
through  exposure  while  engaged  in 
making  lint,  caught  a  severe  cold;  it 
settled  upon  her  lungs  and  resulted  in  a 
galloping  consumption.  Consumption 
has  one  melancholy  compensation;  its 
victims  are  usually  consoled  with  the 
illusions  of  hope.  Consequently,  the 
letters  that  Betsy  Le  Baron  wrote  during 
the  progress  of  her  malady  give  no  inkling 
of  her  dangerous  condition,  or  at  least 
make  light  of  it.  Most  of  Adolf's  long 
and  fervid  epistles  and  a  few  of  Betsy's 
that  were  not  sent  were  kept  by  Mrs.  Le 
Baron  during  her  lifetime  and  at  her 
death  escaped  destruction.  These  sa- 
cred memorials  of  a  beautiful  passion, 
never  destined  to  be  consummated  on 
earth,  bring  back  viv'dly  the  days  that 
are  no  more;  they  depict  the  conditions 
and  excitements  of  that  strenuous  Na- 
poleonic epoch,  and  above  all  they  are 
the  chronicles  of  as  sweet  and  pure  and 
unselfish  a  love  exchange  as  can  any- 
where be  found.  Neither  has  a  secret 
from  the  other;  both  yearn  with  equal 
intensity  for  that  union  which  seems  tc 
be  the  acme  of  all  human  bliss. 

All  the  dead  are  dead;  Elizabeth  Le 
Baron  and  Adolf  Ereiherr  von  Kreutz- 
stein-Eschenbach  never  met  again ;  their 
parting  was  that  July  day  when  the  brig 
Stella  sailed  so  gallantly  down  the  bay 
they  slept  their  last  sleep  separated  by 
leagues  on  leagues  of  tumbling  brine; 
but  somehow  the  world  seems  richer  by 
reason  of  their  simple  and  pathetic  story. 


By  F.   W.  BURROWS 
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EWTON  is  deter- 
mined, geographi- 
cally, by  the 
Charles  River 
which  surrounds 
"the  garden  city" 
on  three  sides  of 
its  .roughly  rect- 
angular contour. 
Diverted  from  its 
northwesterly 
course  by  the  ele- 
vated ground 
about  Newton  Lower  Falls,  the  stream 
turns  to  the  northeast,  until  the  high- 
lands of  Riverview  and  Waltham  enforce 
a  final  southeasterly  direction  to  the  sea. 
The  territory  included  within  this 
singular  boundary  is  of  ample  extent, 
and    includes     the 

I  suburban  commun- 
ities of  N  e  w  t  o  n  , 

II  Newton ville,    West 
I  Newton,      Newton 

Centre,  Newton 
Highlands,  Au- 
burndale,  Chest- 
nut Hill,  and  New- 
ton Upper  and 
Newton  Lower 
Falls,  besides  other 
smaller  centers  of 
population.  These 
are '  'The  Newtons, ' ' 
whose  various  subtitles  are 
the  one  broad    appellation 
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covered  by 
of    Newton 


(which  is  also  the  specific  designation  of 
one  of  the  smaller  districts),  to  the  de- 
spair  of   the  visiting    stranger    and    the 
irreverent  amusement  of    the    vitlander. 
The  land,  as  the  course  of  the  river 
would  indicate,  is  a  succession  of  hills 
whose  subsoil  of  gravel  and  shaley  trap- 
rock    affords    an    ideal    nursery    for   all 
manner  of  forest  trees  which  attain  to  a 
size  and  luxuriance  unsurpassed  within 
the    New    England    states.     Many    in- 
dividual   specimens    are    widely    known 
among  foresters   and   nature   lovers  for 
their   great   size    and    beauty,    like    the 
"  historic  elm  "  on  the  old  Claflin  estate, 
the  two  magnificent  purple  beeches  on 
the   Hopewell  estate,  and  many  others. 
The  existence  of  a  ford  at  Watertown, 
which  marked  alike  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Charles 
and  (in    that    day 
of  no    bridges)      a 
point    where      the 
stream  might  read- 
ily be  crossed,  led 
to  an  early  occupa- 
tion of  the  district 
by  the  enterprising 
citizens    of  "  New- 
towne,"    or     Cam- 
bridge. The  earliest 
permanent  resident 
appears     to     have 
been      one      John 
Jackson,  whose  brother,  Edward  Jackson, 
founded  a  family  prominent  for  many 
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generations  in  Newton  affairs  and  whose 
descendants  still  occupy  the  third  man- 
sion erected  on  the  ancestral  property. 
This  house,  situated  on  Washington 
Street,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  in- 
teresting buildings  in  Newton.  Fur- 
nished throughout  with  the  prized  be- 
longings of  its  earlier  masters,  the  place 
is  a  veritable  mine  of  colonial  archeology. 
The  crane  still  hangs  in  the  vast  and 
yawning  chimney,  and  even  the  old  door, 
built  double  to  resist  attacks,  real  or 
imagined,  of  hostile  savages,  still  swings 
to  the  coming  and  going  of  household 
occupations.  All  but  the  ell- of  the  pres- 
ent mansion  was  erected  in  1801,  and  is 
characteristic  of  the  later  epoch. 

Following  a  southerly  course  from 
Watertown,  we  first  encounter  the  short, 
rounded  spur  known  as  Hunnewell  Hill, 
now  the  site  of  many  of  Newton's  most 
attractive  residences,  as  it  was  also  the 
earliest  settled  portion  of  the  community. 
Maintaining  a  general  southerly  direction 
after  leaving  Hunnewell  Hill,  we  cross  a 
narrow  valley,  now  the  highway  for  the 
principal  trolley  line  to  Boston,  and  im- 
mediately find  ourselves  on  the  much 
larger  eminence  of  Nonantum  Hill,  also  a 
much-favored  residential  district,  adorned 


by  many  beautiful  estates.  Here,  form- 
erly, was  the  Farlow  homestead,  from 
which  a  portion  of  the  hill  is  still  named, 
and  whose  owners  were  among  the  most 
liberal  of  Newton's  many  benefactors. 
Waverley  Avenue,  which  is  the  principal 
thoroughfare  of  Nonantum  Hill,  joins 
Commonwealth  Avenue  at  the  entrance 
to  the  beautiful  Chestnut  Hill  district. 

To  the  west  of  Nonantum  Hill  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  depression  too 
slight  to  be  called  a  valley  stretches  the 
long  slope  of  Mount  Ida,  the  principal 
thoroughfare  of  which  is  Centre  Street, 
which  leads  almost  due  south  to  Newton 
Centre.  Here,  and  on  the  side  streets 
flowing  into  it,  are  to  be  found  many  of 
the  largest  and  finest  estates  in  Newton. 

These  three  hills,  or  the  larger  portion 
of  them,  and  their  narrow  intervening 
valleys,  constitute  that  portion  of  New- 
ton which  is  known  as  Newton,  a 
statement  of  dubious  lucidity  to  any  but 
a  Newtonite ! 

This  earliest  settled  portion  of  the 
Newtons,  now  a  beautiful  residential 
district,  bade  fair  at  an  earlier  date  to 
follow  a  more  commercial  line  of  develop- 
ment. Situated  on  the  old  stage  route, 
Newton  always  was,  and  still  is,  a  great 
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highway  of  travel.  Thirty  stages  a  day 
used  to  pass  through  the  old  town  and 
the  old  hotels,  the  Nonantum  House  and 
the  Hunnewell  House,  were  great  and 
celebrated  taverns.  As  the  first  terminal 
point  of  the  first  railway  built  from 
Boston  the  line  of  growth  continued  to 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
to  indicate  commercial  aspirations.  The 
road,  which  it  was  first  intended  to  con- 
struct on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  was 
secured  for  Newton  through  the  strong 
representations  of  Hon.  Wm.  Jackson, 
a  descendant  of  Newton's  first  per- 
manent resident.  A  great  excursion 
arranged  by  the  directors  to  celebrate 
the  opening  of  the  epoch-making  en- 
terprise is  thus  described  by  the  Boston 
Advertiser  of  that  day:  "After  pro- 
ceeding a  short  distance  their  progress 
was  interrupted  by  the  breaking  of  a 
connecting  rod  between  two  of  the  cars. 
This  accident  caused  a  considerable  delay, 
and  unfortunately  the  same  accident 
occurred  three  or  four  times  during  the 
excursion.  So  after  a  short  stop  at 
Newton,"  continues  Mr.  Adams  in  de- 
scribing the  event,  "  the  party  came 
back,    quite   cross   apparently,    and   did 


not  get  home  until  half  past  six  in  the 
evening," —  all  of  which  hath  a  quite 
up  to  date  and  suburban  sound.  A 
number  of  considerable  manufacturing 
enterprises  had  already  sprung  up  within 
the  bounds  of  Newton,  but  the  fact  that 
the  major  part  of  the  land  was  retained 
in  large  holdings  by  old  families 
who  had  no  mind  to  part  with  it,  con- 
tributed materially  to  its  ultimate  reser- 
vation as  a  residential  district.  Once 
the  trend  was  started  in  this  latter  di- 
rection, the  excellent  transportation 
facilities  and  general  accessibility  of 
the  region,  combined  with  its  many  natural 
beauties  and  the  social  prominence  of  a 
number  of  its  residents  to  attract  a 
strictly  suburban  population. 

The  public  buildings  are  churches,school 
houses,  the  Farlow  Library,  and,  if  one 
might  include  it  among  public  buildings, 
the  Hunnewell  Club,  whose  beautiful 
home  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Stanley. 
The  Newton  Savings  Bank  and  the 
Newton  Trust  Company,  a  very  strong 
financial  institution,  are  also  located  in 
this  part  of  the  city.  The  rest,  for  the 
most  part,  are  homes  —  homes  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word.     It  is  not  an 
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apartment  house  district,  at  least  not  as 
yet. 

The  only  romantic  episode  in  the 
history  of  this  section  is  that  of  John 
Eliot's  preaching  to  the  Indians.  Eliot 
appears  to  have  been  a  striking  exception 
to  the  rule  of  the  prophet's  lack  of  honor 
in  his  own  home.  His  local  influence, 
be  it  said  to  the  lasting  honor  of  the 
people  of  Newton,  was  strong  and  abid- 
ing. 

The  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Labor  recently  published  a  bulletin 
showing  the  so-called  daytime  popula- 
tion of  Boston.  From  this  it  appears 
that  3,684  persons  residing  in  Newton 
are  regularly  employed  in  Boston. 
As  land  values  in  Newton  average  about 
forty  cents  a  foot  and  rentals  run  from 
twenty-five  dollars  as  an  extreme  mini- 
mum up  to  many  hundred  dollars  a 
month,  it  is  obvious  that  this  number, 
which  does  not  include  women  shoppers 
or  others  merely  passing  in  and  out  of  the 
city,  represents  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  Boston's  leading  men  of 
business. 

The  Boston  and  Albany  railroad  is  the 
principal  means  of  communication  by 
rail  between  Boston  and  Newton. 

There   is   not   a   single  grade  crossing 


in  the  whole  of  Newton.  The  railroad 
stations  are  nearly  all  designed  by  Rich- 
ardson, and  are  widely  and  justly  cele- 
brated for  their  beauty  and  appro- 
priateness of  design. 

The  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Com- 
pany are  also  greatly  improving  their 
Newton  service.  All  curves  have  been 
widened  and  new  cars  of  the  semicon- 
vertible  type  put  into  service.  This 
applies  to  the  service  by  way  of  Cottage 
Farm  and  Brighton  Avenue.  The  fine 
service  over  Commonwealth  Avenue  is 
available  for  large  and  important  sections 
of  Newton.  The  Boston  Elevated  also 
maintains  a  direct  service  between  New- 
ton and  Cambridge. 

Service  between  the  different  parts  of 
Newton  and  between  Newton  and 
Wellesley,  Natick,  South  Framingham, 
Needham,  Watertown,  and  Waltham 
is  maintained  by  the  Newton  Street 
Railway  Company.  The  local  patronage 
is  fully  cared  for,  there  being  trunk  lines 
east  and  west,  and  crosstown  lines 
running  north  and  south.  The  cars  and 
equipment  are  modern  and  scrupulously 
clean.  With  a  population  of  38,919 
Newton  has  34 .  10  miles  of  street  railway. 

In  these  automobiling  days  open  high- 
ways are  quite  as  important  as  lines  of 
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rail.  In  this  respect  also  Newton  is 
fortunate,  in  the  main.  Her  own  street 
service  is  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and 
perfection  of  construction  and  mainte- 
nance. 

A  broad,  grass-bordered  boulevard 
three  miles  long  connects  Newton,  New- 
tonville,  and  West  Newton,  and  joins 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  which,  for  five 
miles  of  its  length,  passes  through 
Xewton.  The  local  streets  and  cross 
streets  are  beautifully  shaded  with  full- 
grown  forest  trees,  and  are  of  parklike 
smoothness  and  cleanliness,  the  most 
modern  processes  of  maintenance,  dust 
laying,  etc.,  being  in  use.  All  are  bor- 
dered with  concrete  walks. 

The  ultimate  development  of  the 
Charles  River  reservation  by  the  Metro- 
politan Park  association  may  be  relied 
upon,  ultimately,  to  furnish  Newton 
with  another  and  extremely  beautiful 
means  of  communication  with  the  outside 


largest  and  finest  stone  arches  in  the 
world.  All  this  is  important  in  con- 
sidering Newton's  present  and  future 
transportation  facilities,  for  wherever 
points  of  special  attractiveness  are  re- 
served, the  people  may  be  depended  upon 
to  create  beautiful  and  convenient  means 
of  access  to  them,  wherever  such  do  not 
already  exist. 

On  the  farther  slope  of  Mount  Ida, 
moving  from  the  North  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  section  known  as  Newtonville.  This 
district  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  broad, 
level  plain.  It  was  at  its  first  settlement 
a  portion  of  the  heavy  land  holdings  of 
the  Fullers,  father  and  sons,  who  came 
to  Newton,  in  1658,  and  founded  a  strong 
and  influential  family.  In  the  heart 
of  the  present  Newtonville,  Abraham 
Fuller,  a  grandson  and  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  distinguished  of  the  family, 
established    a   homestead  which,  in   the 


The  Turner  residence,  WavEreEy  Avenue.     Occupied 
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World.  The  Metropolitan  Park  associa- 
tion now  holds  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  land  within  the  borders 
of  Xewton,  the  expense  of  which  to  the 
city  of  Newton  is  about  thirty  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  The  most  beautiful  and 
notable  of  these  reservation  holdings  is 
that  of  Hemlock  Gorge,  which  contains 
the    famous    Echo    Bridge,    one   of    the 


possession  of  its  successive  owners,  has 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  far  beyond 
the  borders  of  Newton.  After  Abraham 
Fuller's  occupancy  the  estate  became  the 
property  of  his  son  in  law,  General 
William  Hull,  a  notable  figure  in  the  war 
of  1812,  and  territorial  governor  of  Michi- 
gan under  Jefferson.  General  Hull's 
wide  acquaintance  and  influence,  together 
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visits  are  held  in 
loving  remem- 
brance. Senator 
Hoar  was  another 
of  the  favored 
ones  who  learned 
the  secret  of  the 
delightful  hospi- 
tality of  the  Old 
Elms.  Indeed, 
few  American 
homes  are  held  in 
a  more  affection- 
ate remembrance 
by  a  wider  circle 
cf  friends. 

Such  facts  speak 
not  simply  o  f 
social  enjoyment, 
but  of  a  wide 
and  useful  i  n- 
fluence  as  well. 
The  Claflin  home 
hccs.vne  a  power  ir 


with  his  open  hospitality,  made  the  home- 
stead a  famous  one  throughout  New 
England.  Newton ville  was  then  a  mere 
hamlet  and  bore  the  name  of  Hull's 
Crossing,  which  was  still  carried  by  its 
first  railroad  station.  In  1854  the 
property  was  purchased  by  Governor 
William  Claflin,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
"  The  Old  Elms,"  there  being  at  that 
time  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these 
stately  trees  on  its  broad  acres.  A  new 
mansion  was  erected  on  the  old  founda- 
tions, a  house  which  became  a  gathering 
place  for  the  wit  and  beauty  of  the  land. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  guests  at  this 
hospitable  mansion  was  Charles  Sumner, 
and  there  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Emma  Claflin  Ellis  a  portrait  of  Sumner 
which  is  worthy  of  permanent  preserva- 
tion both  for  its  verity  and  its  beauty. 
A  portion  of  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett's  story,  "  Through  One  Admin- 
istration," was  written  under  the  roof 
of  the  Old  Elms.  Sarah  Orne  Jewett 
and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Phelps  Ward,  now 
a  resident  of  Newton  Centre,  were  other 
favorite  visitors.  Clergymen  of  note  were 
ever  welcome  at  the  Elms,  Henry 
Drummond,  Dr.  Fairbairn,  of  Oxford, 
and  Mr.  Beecher  were  among  those  whose 


the  building  up  of 
Newton  ville  and  of  all  Newton,  attracting 
residents  and  permeating  public  policies 
with  a  wise  breadth  and  farsightedness. 
Upon  one  portion  of  the  old  estate  now 
stands  the  Newton  High  School,  a  model 
of  school  architecture  and  equipment, 
with  accommodation  for  nine  hundrel 
pupils.  The  remainder  of  the  estate 
is  to  become  a  public  park  particularly 
set  apart  as  a  site  for  public  buildings. 
The  first  of  these  to  be  erected  is  the 
Technical  High  School,  now  nearing 
completion.  This  great  building,  which 
completed  and  equipped  will  cost  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  it  has 
profited  by  the  experience  of  other 
enterprises  of  the  same  nature  and  has 
not  been  stinted  in  cost  or  thought  or 
time,  is,  without  doubt,  far  in  advance  of 
anything  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
Together  with  the  Classical  High  School 
nearby,  it  will  form  one  of  the  finest 
educational  plants  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  confidently  expected  that  this  noble 
nucleus  will  soon  be  surrounded  by 
other  structures  equally  notable  and 
useful  to  the  entire  city.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  private  benefactions  thus 
opened  is  unusual  and  sure  to  be  appre- 
ciated.    This  use  of  the  old  Fuller-Hull- 
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Claflin  estate  is  very  gratifying  to  all 
whose  patriotism  or  more  personal  as- 
sociations hold  the  ancient  property  in 
affectionate  remembrance.  The  entire 
movement  is  one  of  the  deepest  sig- 
nificance  and  gives  evidence  of  the  breadth 
and  foresight  that  still  guides  the  public 
affairs  of  a  community  favored  from 
the  beginning  in  the  political  sagacity 
and  progressive  spirit  of  its  leading 
citizens. 

Walnut  Street,  which  is  the  principal 
thoroughfare  of  Newtonville,  as  it  rises 
from  the  plain  in  the  direction  of  the 
Newton  Centre  and  Newton  Highlands 
range  of  hills,  is  a  broad  and  beautiful 
boulevard  and  affords  valued  residential 
sites  that  have  been  eagerly  sought  by 
wealthy  Bostonians.  Particularly  about 
Kirkstall  Road  have  recently  been  erected 
some  very  beautiful  homes.  The  future 
development  of  Newtonville  in  the  very 
highest  directions  would  seem  to  be  as 
certainly  assured  as  anything  in  human 
affairs  can  well  be. 

Beyond  Newtonville  to  the  west  and 
south  the  plain  upon  wmich  that  com- 
munity is  largely  situated  narrows  before 
the  northerly  encroachment  of  the  more 


southerly  highlands,  and  here  is  located 
the  center  of  population  that  bears  the 
designation  of  West  Newton,  and  the 
history  of  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
distinctive  and  interesting  of  all.  The 
settlement  of  this  district  does  not  date 
back  to  very  early  times.  A  portion 
of  the  large  holdings  of  the  Fullers,  it 
remained  for  many  years  practically 
unoccupied.  Its  important  history  be- 
gins with  the  coming  of  Horace  Mann, 
the  great  educator,  founder  of  America's 
present  public  school  system,  who  built 
a  home  at  West  Newton  about  1840. 
Indefatigable,  enthusiastic,  devoted,  far- 
sighted  Mann  from  the  beginning  was 
a  moving  force.  By  his  persuasions 
Josiah  Quincy  was  led  to  contribute 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  the  purchase 
of  the  useless  Fuller  Academy  which 
soon  housed  the  first  normal  school  in 
the  world.  The  story  goes  that  Dr. 
Mann  rushed  in  on  Mr.  Quincy  and  ex- 
claimed without  prelude  or  greeting, 
"  If  you  know  of  a  man  who  desires  to 
purchase  a  first  place  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  let 
him  buy  the  Fuller  Academy  building 
now!  "     And  Mr.  Quincy  wrote  his  check 
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for  the  sum  before  he  rose  to  greet  his 
prophetic  guest.  It  was  a  good  invest- 
ment, for  not  long  after  the  property 
was  appraised  at  $21,000,  while  that 
which  flowed  from  it  is  a  national  pos- 
session beyond  price.  An  arrangement 
was  soon  made  by  which  the  adjacent 
district  school  was  used  as  a  model 
and  training  school,  also  the  first  of  its 
kind.  The  principal,  Mr.  Nathaniel  T. 
Allen,  had  been  a  member  of  Dr.  Mann's 
household,  and  was  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  great  educator's  spirit.  He 
made  a  pronounced  success  of  the  school, 
and  later,  at  Dr.  Mann's  suggestion, 
organized  a  private  school  for  the  more 
free  and  full  development  of  advanced 
educational  ideas.  This  developed  into 
the  famous  "  Allen  School,"  a  co-edu- 
cational institution,  and  one  that  de- 
ser\£f*.±af|fefl  .manently  remembered 
in  ducational    history.     Mr. 

-'ste  far  in  advance  of  his 
tiine^  rfgular  openness  of  mind 

toward    an    *      lanitarian    thought    and 


effort  manifested  itself  in  the  daily 
routine  of  school  life  as  well  as  in  other 
local  interests  and  activities.  The  prom- 
ising idea  that  needed  to  be  tried  out 
was  sure  of  a  welcome  at  the  Allen  School. 
The  good  cause  that  could  nowhere  else 
secure  a  hearing  here  found  audience 
at  once  sympathetic  and  critical.  The 
first  school  gymnasium  in  the  United 
States  was  erected  by  Mr.  Allen  for  his 
own  institution,  and  in  it  the  Swedish 
movement  system  of  physical  culture 
was  given  its  first  trial  on  this  side  of  the 
Altantic.  In  this  gymnasium  roller 
skates  had  their  first  trial!  In  the  little 
school  hall  the  Salvation  Army  found  its 
first  platform  opportunity  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  Japanese  students  sent 
to  this  country  to  be  educated  found  an 
asylum  and  a  welcome  in  the  unpreju- 
diced atmosphere  of  the  school,  and 
among  this  group  was  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  nephew  of  the  then  reigning 
emperor.  Here  also  were  received  the 
first  Cuban  and  Porto  Rican  youth  into 
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American  schools.  In  fact,  it  would 
require  a  far  more  extended  notice  than 
we  are  able  to  give  to  convey  a  just  idea 
of  the  remarkable  leadership  maintained 
by  this  unique  institution.  The  inter- 
esting facts  are  well  told  in  an  unpublished 
manuscript  by  Miss  Allen,  a  paper  which 
should  not  be  left  to  the  accidents  of 
time  and  chance. 

Elizabeth  Peabody,  who  was  the  sister 
of  Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  resided  for  many 
years  in  that  great  educator's  home, 
at  West  Newton,  and  it  was  there  that 
she  labored  to  introduce  the  revolu- 
tionizing ideas  of  Frcebel  to  the  American 
people.  In  West  Newton,  also,  was  or- 
ganized by  Mrs.  Pollock  the  first  kinder- 
garten in  the  United  States.  In  West 
Newton  lived  and  worked  Lydia  Maria 
Child,  of  sainted  and  enduring  memory. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  little  community 
was  thoroughly  abolitionist  at  a  time 
when  that  now  honored  epithet  stood 
for  obloquy  and  bitter  hostility.  The 
Allen  homestead  was  a  station  of  the 
underground  railroad,  and  many  a  night 
its  kind-hearted  owner  broke  his  needed 
rest  to  drive  with  his  dusky  passengers 
to  the  next  station 
on  the  route  to 
freedom. 

Another  sister  of 
Mrs.  Mann  was  the 
wife  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  and 
this  fact  brought 
the  Hawthorne.:  to 
West  Newton  for  a 
brief  but  fruitful 
residence.  It  was 
there  the  "  Blithe- 
dale  Romance"  was 
worked  out  and 
partially  written. 
Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  was  an- 
other transient  resi- 
dent of  the  place, 
who  has  left  many 
instances  on  record 
of  his  interest  in  it. 

Here  also  was  the  winter  home  of  Celia 
Thaxter. 

Horace     Mann,     Elizabeth     Peabody, 
Nathaniel     Allen,     Katherine     Beecher, 


Miss  Whitney's  Roma,  one  of  the  treasures 
of  the  Shannon  homestead 


Rebecca  Pennel,  Mrs.  Pollock,  Lydia 
Maria  Child,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Celia  Thaxter, — • 
it  was  a  brilliant  group,  and  there  were 
others  scarcely  less  so  even  though  less 
known  to  fame. 

But  all  these  are  names  of  the  rich  and 
well-remembered  past.  In  our  own  day 
the  beauty  and  availability  of  West 
Newton  Hill,  and  possibly  also  the  charm 
of  its  earlier  associations,  have  drawn 
a  wealthy  class  of  residents  who  have 
built  magnificent  homes,  but  whose 
interests  have  been  more  in  the  direction 
of  fashionable  than  literary  society. 
The  building  of  the  Braeburn  Country 
Club,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its 
kind  in  the  country,  has  been  a  strong 
influence  in  this  direction.  The  West 
Newton  of  to-day  is  rather  the  richest 
than  the  most  lettered  neighborhood 
of  the  Newtons.  In  this  respect,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  differ  from  other  of 
New  England's  literary  landmarks,  for 
we  are  fallen  on  other  times, —  times 
which  we  ought  not  to  misjudge,  for 
their  fruitfulness  may  be  larger  than  we 
know.  The  misjudgment  of  wealth  is 
one  of  the  evils  of 
the  hour.  But  that 
old  West  Newton 
group,  with  their 
intense  sense  of  the 
brotherhood  of 
man,  was  a  fine 
thing,  and  not  to 
be  looked  back  to 
without  a  touch 
of  regret  for  our 
own  day. 

Returning  to 
Newton  ville  and 
moving  southward 
over  ever-rising 
ground  we  find 
ourselves  upon  an 
elevated  plateau, 
the  favored  location 
of  Newton  Center. 
In  the  heart  of  this 
highland  lies  Crystal 
Lake,  a  lovely  sheet  of  water  about 
which  have  been  erected  a  number  of 
Newton's  famous  homes,  and  almost 
from  the  central  square,  in  an  abrupt, 


Portraits  of  Lieut.  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Dagget,  painted  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  now  in  the 
Newtonville  home  of  Mrs.  C.  S.  Dennison 


cone-like  eminence,  rises  Institution  Hill, 
the  site  of  the  Newton  Theological 
Seminary,  and  of  many  homes  of  culture 
and  quiet  opulence.  Here  is  to  be  found 
the  residence  of  the  late  Dr.  S.  F.  Smith, 
author  of  "  America,"  a  national  shrine. 

Newton  Centre  has  been  fortunate  in 
the  interest  taken  in  its  development 
by  a  number  of  citizens  of  wealth  and 
large  liberality.  On  the  slope  of  Insti- 
tution Hill  is  the  modest,  quiet  home 
of  the  late  Mellen  Bray.  It  is  such  a 
residence,  seemly,  well  kept,  and  unpre- 
tentious as  one  associates  with  the 
average  American  citizen  of  moderate 
means  and  ample  culture.  But  from 
this  quiet  abode  for  many  years  has 
flowed  a  stream  of  princely  benevolence, 
whose  quickening  influence  has  been 
felt  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Newton.  And  there  are  others  of 
similar  mind  and  spirit  among  those 
[still  living  whose  good  works  may  be 
'spoken  of  more  openly  in  years  to  come. 

It  is  such  men  as  these,  not  only  at 
Newton  Centre  (which,  however,  has 
been  very  forward  in  all  forms  of  be- 
neficence), but  throughout  the  city,  that 
make  possible  Newton's  noble  philan- 
thropies, such  as  the  splendidly  equipped 
Newton  Hospital,  which  successfully 
demonstrates  the  possible  efficiency  and 


wide  usefulness  of  the  comparatively 
small  local  hospital,  the  Newton  District 
Nursing  Association,  the  City  Farm, 
the  Associated  Charities,  the  Rebecca 
Pomroy  Home  for  Orphan  Girls,  the 
Mothers'  Rest  Association,  the  Newton 
Home  for  Aged  People,  the  Working 
Boys'  Home  Industrial  School,  the 
Nonantum  Boys'  Club,  the  Day  Nurs- 
eries of  Newton,  and  others.  The  most 
recent  of  these  philanthropic  activities 
is  the  generous  proposal  of  one  private 
citizen  to  bear  the  city's  share  of  the 
expense  in  the  maintenance  of  an  ele- 
mentary industrial  school  in  co-operation 
with  the  State  Industrial  Commission. 

Historically,  there  is  nothing  particu- 
larly distinctive  in  the  annals  of  Newton 
Centre.  Its  development  belongs  to  the 
more  recent  period  of  suburban  drift, 
and  bears  the  usual  stamp  of  such 
movements. 

The  same  is  true  of  Newton  Highlands, 
which  occupies  a  beautifully  diversified 
tract  of  country  lying  between  Newton 
Centre  and  West  Newton.  It  is  a  com- 
munity of  delightful  modern  homes 
exhibiting  every  fashion  in  domestic 
architecture,  from  early  colonial  to  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  style  (if  we  may 
be  so  bold  as  to  add  to  accepted  archi- 
tectural nomenclature) . 
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A  u  burn  dale,  the  next  most  southerly 
of  the  Newton  communities,  began  life 
very  early  as  a  typical  New  England 
fanning  community.  There  were  two 
of  these  early  farmers  whose  energy  and 
thrift  lifted  them  into  local  prominence. 
One  of  these  was  the  Bourne  family,  the 
other  the  Washbourne.  They  were  men 
of  quite  a  different  stamp,  and  curiously 
enough,  the  development  of  the  two  dis- 
tricts of  Auburndale  that  occupy  their 
respective  farms  has  been  along  lines  so 
diverse  as  to  almost  make  two  com- 
munities of  the  locality.  Auburndale 
has  passed  through  several  booming 
operations,  which  have  left  their  usual 
marks.  Auburndale  has  survived  them. 
It  would  survive  almost  anything.  It 
is  too  beautiful  to  be  seriously  hurt 
by  any  possible  spoilation.  With  its 
peaceful  river  frontage,  low,  rounded 
hills,  and  broad,  green  lawns,  it  will 
always  attract  the  homeseeker  who 
prizes  natural  beauty  in  the  setting  of  his 
domestic  shrine.  At  Auburndale  is  lo- 
cated the  celebrated  Ta  Salle  Seminary, 
whose  remarkable  success  along  its  dis- 
tinctive lines  of  education  is  matter  of 
national  fame. 

Quite  different  from  these  communities 
are  the  two  centers  known  as  Newton 


Tower  and  Newton  Upper  Falls.  Hen 
the  industrial  development  that  at  oik 
time  promised  to  characterize  the  whok 
of  Newton  has  been  predominant.  Th( 
most  prominent  industry  at  the  Uppei 
Falls  are  the  great  Saco  &  Pettee  Machine 
Shops,  founded  in  1832,  and  still  in 
a  prosperous  and  flourishing  condition 
shipping  its  products  all  over  the  world 
At  the  Tower  Falls  the  prominent  in 
dustry  is  the  Crehore  Paper  Mills,  es 
tablished  in  1825,  and  remaining  in  tht 
same  family  ever  since,  a  remarkable 
proof  of  sound  business  integrity  anc 
conservative  management. 

On  the  very  outskirts  of  Newton 
bordering  Brookline  and  occupying  i 
region  of  romantic  beauty,  is  the  mar 
velous  and  world-famed  Chestnut  Hil 
district  of  Newton,  often  referred  to  a: 
the  most  beautiful  suburban  communit) 
in  the  world.  It  is  so  (to  whateve] 
extent  it  may  be  so)  by  virtue  both  oi 
its  natural  beauty,  which  is  characterizec 
by  sudden  vistas  of  surprising  extent  anc 
variety,  and  a  certain  rugged  boldnesj 
in  the  natural  contours  of  its  hills  anc 
valleys,  and  also  by  the  many  costl) 
homes  that  have  been  established  there 
It  is  in  this  part  of  Newton  that  a  home 
has    been    recently    purchased    for    tht 


The  Lake;  Drive,  Newton  Centre 
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View  in  the  conservatory  of  J.  R.  Leeson,  Esq.,  Newton  Centre 


venerable  head  of  the  Christian  Science 
movement. 


The  reader  whose  patience  has  been 
sufficient  for  the  perusal  thus  far  of  this 
desultory  and  loosely  descriptive  account 
of  these  apparently  diverse  communities, 
may  well  ask  how  are  so  many  neigh- 
borhoods of  such  a  varied  history  and 
local  quality  welded  together  into  a  civic 
unity  that  is  able  to  accomplish  the  mar- 
velous things  that  the  city  of  Newton  has 
done?  The  question  is  pertinent,  and 
while  its  answer  might  be  as  various  as  the 
prevailing  interest  of  the  informant,  I 
think  that  no  true  answer  could  be  given 
that  did  not  fall  back  on  the  personality 
of  the  men  who  have  given  freely  of  their 
time  and  thought  to  the  civic  interests  of 
their  home  city.  That  and  that  alone 
is  the  real  secret. 

Newton  is  a  chartered  city.     The  char- 


ter is  not  remarkable  or  in  any  respect 
revolutionary.  While  it  has  a  few  dis- 
tinctive features  to  which  their  respective 
advocates  might  attribute  the  unques- 
tionable success  of  its  municipal  ad- 
ministration; still,  its  main  features 
do  not  differ  from  the  usual  American 
pattern,  and  Newton  is  a  standing  demon- 
stration that  the  ordinary  city  govern- 
ment form  is  perfectly  capable  of  the 
highest  achievement.  Unquestionably, 
the  chief  danger  of  the  form  of  adminis- 
tration is  extravagance,  arising  from 
the  multiplicity  of  departments  each 
ambitious  for  its  own  development. 
But  if  you  have  the  right  men  in  power 
there  is  no  trouble;  and  if  you  have  the 
wrong  men  in  power  what  possible  form 
of  government  can  save  the  situation? 
Brookline  is  a  town  and  does  well. 
Newton  is  a  city  and  does  equally  well, 
to  say  the  least.  The  initial  cost  of 
Newton's  magnificent  water  system  was 
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I.Esi.jEnce  of  Frank  M.  Sheldon 


S766,157.22,  which  was  just  $84,000 
less  than  the  engineer's  estimate.  What 
finer  example  of  efficient  administration 
could  be  deduced  from  any  form  of 
government?  When  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  railway  passed  through  the 
city,  it  was  led  to  see  its  way  clear  to 
bear  the  entire  cost  of  widening  the  street 
into  a  magnificent  ninety-foot  boulevard, 
pay  the  resulting  land  damages,  and 
agree  to  care  for  the  future  lighting  of 
its  entire  length.  Such  instances  of  wise 
and  effective  action,  however,  are  not  so 
conclusive  as  the  perfect  smoothness 
and  efficiency  jf  the  public  service  from 
iiv  :o  day, —  trie  model  school  system, 
with  its  many  advanced  methods;  the 
clean,  1  useless,  noiseless  streets,  perfect 
drainage  and  sewerage,  care  of  refuse, 
board  of  health  supervision,  policing, 
etc.  It  is  these  that  tell  the  story.  The 
problem  is  not  one  of  form  but  of  men. 
[1    is  the  problem  of  creating  the  right 


kind  of  local  patriotism.  Newton  has 
somehow  been  able  to  do  this,  or,  more 
accurately,  it  has  persisted  in  Newton 
as  an  inheritance  from  the  breadth  and 
public  spirit  which  characterized  so  many 
of  its  earlier  citizens.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly in  all  communities  that  subtle 
tendency  to  reproduce  their  own  quality 
through  the  most  diverse  immigration 
and  from  generation  to  generation .  A 
strong  civic  sense,  broad,  liberal,  far- 
seeing,  is  the  Newton  quality  which  has 
characterized  the  place  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  characterizes  it  in  a  very 
notable  degree  to-day.  Instances  in 
point  might  easily  be  multiplied  either 
from  the  past  or  the  presenc.  In  view 
of  such  facts  much  current  discussion 
of  municipal  problems  seems  almost 
mischievously  idle.  Municipal  admin- 
istration is,  now  and  always,  simply  the 
problem  of  the  personal  equation. 

But  all  this,  important  as  it  is,  is  only 
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the  foundation,  a  foundation  upon  which 
rises  the  superstructure  of  cultured 
homes  and  social  activities.  It  is  behind 
the  doors  of  these  homes  that  the  true 
Newton  lies. 

As  a  residential  city  is  sure  to  be, 
Newton  is  a  city  of  many  and  prosperous 
churches.  Their  work  is  significant,  be- 
neficent, vital.  Newton  is  also  a  city  of 
clubs, — clubs  of  all  descriptions,  organized 
invariably,  according  to  their  "  Constitu- 
tions," for  "  social  intercourse  and  mutual 
improvement."  The  clubs  are  all  right, 
but  they  are  not  the  real  Newton.  With- 
in  the   home,   in   its   privacy,   its   inde- 


pendence, its  hospitality,  its  breadth  of 
sympathy  is  the  true  city. 

To  discover  that  the  people  of  Newton 
have  given  themselves  to  something 
other  than  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  one 
must  enter  these  homes,  with  their 
treasures  of  art,  their  traditions  and 
ideals.  One  longs  for  the  space  and  the 
liberty  to  talk  of  these  things,  for,  after 
all,  it  is  the  real  story  and  the  whole 
story.  It  is  the  end,  the  result,  the 
finished  product, —  at  least  in  so  far  as 
the  true  aim  and  purpose  of  our  living 
can  be  found  in  any  material  and  earthly 
thing. 


FORWARD    AND    BACKWARD 

By  CHARLOTTE  W.  THURSTON 

Oh,  the  trees,  the  trees  by  the  river 

In  the  afterglow; 
Oh,  the  green  trees  all  a-quiver, 
And  the  crimson  trees  a-shiver, 

In  the  wave  below. 


Oh,  ye  green  trees,  swaying,  swinging, 

Ye  are  Hope's  green  trees; 
Through  the  greenness  springing,  springing, 
Oh,  ye  red  trees  clinging,  clinging, 
Ye  are  Memories. 
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A  YOUNG,  red-brown  dog,  a  cross 
between  a  dachs  and  a  village 
cur,  with  a  muzzle  much  like  that 
of  a  fox,  ran  up  and  down  the  sidewalk, 
and  looked  about  anxiously  on  all  sides. 
Now  and  then  he  stood  still,  lifting 
tentatively  first  one  and  then  another  of 
his  freezing  paws,  trying  to  account  top 
himself  for  the  fact  that  he  was  lost. 

He  remembered  very  well  how  he  had 
passed  the  day,  and  then  finally  how  he 
had  come  upon  this  unknown  sidewalk. 

The  day  had  begun  in  this  way:  his 
master,  Luka  Alexanderich,  the  joiner, 
had  put  on  his  hat,  had  taken  some 
wooden  thing  or  other  that  was  covered 
with  a  red  cloth,  put  it  under  his  arm, 
and   then  called,   "  Kaschtanka,  come." 

Now  as  this  cross  between  a  village 
cur  and  a  dachs  had  heard  the  call  he  was 
under  the  joiner's  bench,  where  he  had 
been  asleep  on  the  shavings;  he  came  out, 
stretched  his  limbs  dreamily,  and  then 
lan  after  his  master;  the  customers  of 
Luka  Alexanderich  lived  terribly  far 
away  from  him,  so  that  several  times  be- 
fore he  could  reach  them  he  had  to  stop 
at  various  taverns  to  refresh  himself; 
Kaschtanka  could  remember  his  own  bad 
conduct  on  the  way;  for  joy  that  he  had 
been  taken  out  for  a  walk,  he  had  sprung 
about  and  dashed  barking  after  the  horse 
car;  he  had  run  into  various  courtyards 
and  tumbled  about  with  other  dogs;  the 


joiner  was  always  losing  sightFof  him, 
thenfstopping  and  screaming  after  him 
in  afrage. '%  Once  he  had  caught  Kasch- 
tanka by  the  ear,  pulled  it,  and  spoken 
slowly    and    brokenly,    "May  —  the  — 

devil  —  take *•■' 

After  Luka  Alexanderich,  had  ended 
the  affairs  with  his  customers  he  had 
dropped  in  for  a  moment  to  see  his  sister, 
and  there  he  had  taken  a  little  breakfast. 
From  his  sister's  he  had  gone  to  see  an 
acquaintance,  a  bookbinder;  and  from 
there  into  a  tavern,  and  from  the  tavern 
to  some  of  his  gossips,  and  so  on,  and  so 
on.  In  (a  word,  as  Kaschtanka  had 
reached  i  the  unknown  sidewalk  it  had 
begun  to  grow  dark,  and  the  joiner  was 
as  drunk  as  a  fiddler.  He  shook  his  fist, 
sighed  deeply,  and  muttered, ,"  In  sin 
did  my  mother  conceive  me;  sin,  and 
nothing  but  sin.  Now  we  go  walking 
about,  Kaschtanka,  looking  at  the  lamp 
post,  and  when  we  are  dead —  we  shall 
roast  in  hell." 

But  again  he  fell  into  a  good  humor, 
and  called  Kaschtanka  to  him  and  said, 
"  Thou,  Kaschtanka,  art  only  an  insect, 
and  nothing  else.  In  comparison  with 
us  men  you  are  just  as, —  just  the  same 
as  a  carpenter  compared  with  a  joiner." 

Suddenly,  as  he  was  speaking  with  the 
dog,  the  sound  of  music  was  heard. 
Kaschtanka  glanced  about  and  saw  a 
whole  regiment  of  soldiers  just  coming 
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toward  him.  As  he  never  could  bear 
music  on  account  of  his  nerves  he  began 
to  leap  about  and  to  howl.  But  to  his 
great  surprise  the  joiner  was  not  in  the 
least  frightened;  he  neither  howled  not 
barked  nor  made  the  least  protest,  but 
just  stood  fast  and  saluted,  laying  his 
five  fingers  on  the  side  of  his  cap  and 
grinning  all  over  his  face. 

As  Kaschtanka  saw  that  his  master 
never  thought  of  protesting  he  howled 
all  the  louder  himself,  and  dashed  excit- 
edly across  to  the  other  sidewalk. 

As  he  came  to  himself  again  the  music 
had  ended  and  the  regiment  gone  past. 
He  ran  across  the  street  again  to  the  place 
where  he  had  left  his  master,  but  see 
there !  —  the  joiner  was  gone !  Kasch- 
tanka rushed  up  and  down,  ran  again 
across  the  street,  but  apparently  the 
joiner  had  sunk  through  the  earth. 
Then  Kaschtanka  began  to  sniff  along 
the  sidewalk  in  the  hope  of  recognizing 
the  footsteps  of  his  master,  but  shortly 
before  that  some  ruffian  or  other  had 
passed  that  way  wearing  rubber  galoshes, 
and  now  all  his  sense  of  smell  was  mixed 
with  the  odor  of  rubber.  To  smell  any- 
thing else  out  of  that  was  impossible. 

When  it  was  altogether  dark,  terror 
and  fear  came  upon  the  dog.  He  pressed 
close  to  a  house  door  and  began  to  weep 
bitterly.  The  walk  with  Luka  Alex- 
anderich,  that  had  lasted  the  whole  day 
long,  had  fatigued  him;  his  ears  and  his 
paws  were  freezing,  and,  moreover,  he 
was  terribly  hungry.  Only  twice  during 
the  day  he  had  anything  to  eat;  at  the 
bookbinder's  he  had  found  a  little  mouldy 
paste,  and  in  one  of  the  taverns  a  skin 
of  a  sausage, —  that  was  all.  If  Kasch- 
tanka had  been  a  man  he  would  surely 
have  thought,  "  No;  in  this  way  I  can 
live  no  longer.     I  must  kill  myself." 

THE   MYSTERIOUS   STRANGER 

But  Kaschtanka  thought  of  nothing 
I  at  all;  he  only  wept.  As  the  soft,  sticky 
snow  had  covered  his  head  and  back,  and 
as  he  was  half  asleep  on  the  doorstep,  the 
creaking  house  door  suddenly  opened 
and  hit  Kaschtanka  in  the  back.  Kasch- 
tanka sprang  up.  From  the  open  door 
a  man  stepped  out;  plainly  he  belonged 


to  the  category  of  customers.  As  Kasch- 
tanka cried  out  and  stumbled  under  the 
stranger's  feet  it  was  impossible  to 
escape  his  notice.  He  bent  down  over 
Kaschtanka,  and  asked,  "  Little  dog, 
where  did  you  come  from?  Did  I  hurt 
you?  Oh,  my  poor  fellow!  My  poor 
doggie!  Now  don't  be  angry.     Pardon!" 

Kaschtanka  glanced  through  the  snow- 
flakes  that  clung  about  his  eyes,  and  saw 
a  little  globous  man  with  a  high  hat  and 
a  fur  coat,  with  a  well-shaved  face  that 
seemed  a  little  swollen. 

11  What  are  you  crying  about? "  he  went 
on,  stroking  the  snow  from  Kaschtanka's 
back  with  one  finger.  "  Where's  your 
master,  then?  Ha!  Have  you  indeed 
lost  yourself?  Ah,  you  poor  doggie! 
But  what  are  we  to  do  with  you?  " 

Kaschtanka,  having  recognized  a 
warm,  friendly  tone  in  the  stranger's 
voice,  began  to  lick  his  hand  and  to  whim- 
per more  heartbreakingly  than  ever. 

"  All  the  same  you're  a  fine,  funny 
fellow,"  said  the  stranger,  "  a  pure  fox 
terrier.  H'm, —  what  else  is  there  to  do? 
Come  along,  then.  Perhaps  one  can  make 
some  use  of  you.  Now  then,  elk !  Clk !  " 
He  clucked  with  his  tongue,  and  with  his 
hand  made  a  sign  that  could  only  mean : 
"  Come  along."     Kaschtanka  followed. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  sat  on  the  floor 
of  a  great,  light  room,  and  with  his  head 
on  one  side,  glanced  in  affectionate 
curiosity  up  at  the  stranger  who  sat 
eating  at  a  table.  The  stranger  ate,  and 
now  and  then  threw  something  to  the 
dog.  First  he  gave  him  bread  and  then 
a  cheese  rind,  then  a  chicken  bone,  and 
finally  the  half  of  a  tart;  and  in  hot 
hunger  Kaschtanka  had  gobbled  all  so 
quickly  that  not  once  could  he  distin- 
guish the  taste  of  anything,  and  the  more 
he  ate  the  stronger  grew  his  hunger. 

"  Humph!  Look  here,  my  man,  your 
last  master  does  not  seem  to  have  over- 
fed you."  This  from  the  stranger  when 
he  saw  how  eagerly  and  greedily  the  dog 
swallowed  everything  at  a  gulp.  "  And 
how  thin  you  are,  skin  and  bones." 
Kaschtanka  ate  much  but  was  not  satis- 
fied, rather  from  all  he  had  eaten  he  had 
only  a  feeling  as  of  drunkenness.  After 
the  supper  he  lay  down  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  stretched  out  his  paws,   and 
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while  a  sweet  fatigue  mastered  his  body, 
he  wagged  his  tail  in  a  friendly  way. 
Meanwhile  his  new  master  leaned  back 
in  an  armchair  and  smoked  a  cigar. 

Kaschtanka  went  on  wagging  his  tail, 
while  in  his  mind  he  weighed  the  ques- 
tion: where  was  it  best  to  be  with  the 
stranger  or  with  the  joiner?  With  the 
stranger  the  furnishings  are  poor  and 
ugly;  except  the  armchair  and  a  divan, 
carpets  and  a  lamp,  he  has  nothing  at  all, 
and  the  room  seems  empty;  while  with 
the  joiner  all  the  room  was  chuck  full 
of  things;  there  was  a  table,  and  the 
joiner's  bench,  a  pile  of  sawdust,  planes, 
chisels,  sawrs,  hammers,  a  sparrow  in  a 
cage,  a  large  bucket.  And  with  the 
stranger  it  doesn't  smell  of  anything, 
while  with  the  joiner  there  was  a  perfect 
fog  in  the  room  all  full  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful odor  of  glue,  shavings,  and  varnish, 
all  to  delight  the  nose.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  stranger  there  is  an  im- 
portant advantage;  with  him  there  is 
much  to  eat,  and  —  give  the  devil  his 
due  —  all  the  time  that  Kaschtanka  had 
sat  by  the  table,  not  once  had  he  struck 
Kaschtanka  or  stamped  with  his  foot 
and  cried,  "  May  —  the  —  devil  —  take 
—  you " 

As  soon  as  the  new  master  had  finished 
smoking  he  went  out,  but  in  a  minute  he 
returned  with  a  cushion  in  his  hand. 

"  Here,  you,  little  dog,  come  here," 
he  said ,  as  he  laid  the  cushion  in  the  corner. 
'  There,  go  to  sleep!  "  Thereupon  he 
extinguished  the  light  and  went  out. 
Kaschtanka  stretched  himself  on  the 
cushion  and  shut  his  eyes.  From  the 
street  came  the  sound  of  barking,  and 
Kaschtanka  would  have  replied  to  it,  but 
suddenly,  all  unexpectedly,  a  feeling  of 
homesickness  came  over  him.  He  thought 
of  Luka  Alexanderich,  of  his  son,  Ted- 
juschka, of  the  dear  little  place  under  the 
joiner's  bench, —  he  thought  of  the  long 
winter  evenings,  while  the  joiner  planed 
boards  or  read  the  newspaper  aloud, 
how  Tedjuschka  usually  played  with  him. 
He  would  pull  him  by  the  hind  paws  out 
from  under  the  bench,  and  go  through 
such  tricks  with  him  that  Kaschtanka 
saw  stars  and  afterwards  was  lame  in  all 
his  limbs.  Kaschtanka  had  to  walk  on 
his  hind  legs,  and  then  Tedjuschka  would 


"  ring  the  bell,"  that  is  to  say,  he  would 
pull  Kaschtanka's  tail  until  the  poor  dog 
began  to  bark  and  howl.  Then  he  would 
put  snuff  on  his  nose,  etc.,  etc.,  but 
especially  painful  to  poor  Kaschtanka 
was  the  trick  with  the  cord  and  the  meat. 
Tedjuschka  would  tie  a  tough  piece  of 
meat  to  the  end  of  the  cord  and  when 
Kaschtanka  had  swallowed  it  —  hup! 
out  of  his  stomach  it  was  pulled  again 
amidst  bursts  of  laughter.  And  the 
more  vivid  were  these  recollections,  the 
sadder  and  the  louder  grew  Kaschtanka's 
whimpering.  But  soon  his  homesickness 
was  conquered  by  fatigue  and  warmth. 
Kaschtanka  fell  asleep.  Dogs  began 
to  chase  through  his  dreams,  and 
among  others  there  ran  a  shaggy  old 
poodle  with  the  sore  eyes  and  a  great 
bunch  of  hair  on  his  muzzle  that  he  had 
seen  that  day  in  the  street.  And  see 
there !  Tedjuschka  was  chasing  hi  n  with 
a  c'  is?l  in  his  hand.  Then  s  :ddenly 
Tedjuschka  himself  seemed  covered  all 
over  with  shaggy  bunches  of  hair,  and 
all  at  once  he  stood  before  Kaschtanka. 
He  and  Kaschtanka  smelt  kindly  of  each 
other,  and  then  both  of  them  ran  out  into 
the  street. 

A     NEW     AND    VERY    PLEASANT    ACQUAIN- 
TANCE 

As  Kaschtanka  awoke  it  was  light, 
and  up  from  the  street  came  such  noise 
as  only  comes  by  day.  Nobody  was  in 
the  room.  Kaschtanka  stretched  him- 
self, yawned,  and  gloomy  and  distrustful, 
walked  about  the  room.  He  smelled 
all  the  corners,  but  found  nothing  of  in- 
terest. Besides  the  door  that  led  into 
the  anteroom  there  was  another  door. 
After  considering  a  little  Kaschtanka 
scratched  with  both  paws  at  this  second 
door,  and  as  it  opened  he  stepped  into 
the  next  room.  There,  in  a  bed,  rolled 
in  a  blanket,  was  a  customer  asleep;  but 
soon  Kaschtanka  recognized  him;  it 
was  the  stranger  of  the  evening  before. 

"  G-r-r-,"  he  snarled  in  the  first 
instant,  but  at  once  he  remembered  the 
good  supper,  so  he  began  to  wag  his  tail 
and  sniff  about.  He  smelled  at  the 
clothes  and  boots  of  the  stranger,  and 
found  in  them  a  strong  odor  of  horses. 
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From  the  bedroom  there  was  another 
door  leading  somewhere,  and  as  it  was 
closed,  Kaschtanka  scratched  and 
pressed  against  it  till  it  yielded,  and  he 
was  at  once  aware  of  a  remarkable  and 
very  suspicious  smell.  With  the  pre- 
monition of  an  unpleasant  meeting, 
Kaschtanka  snarling  and  glancing  about, 
cautiously  stepped  into  a  small  room 
with  a  dirty  carpet  on  the  floor  —  and  — 
leaped  back,  scared  to  death.  Some- 
thing fearful  and  unexpected  had  met 
his  glance.  With  head  sunk  to  ground 
and  wings  opened  wide,  a  gray  gander 
steered  itself  at  him,  hissing  as  it  came. 
A  little  apart  from  the  gander  a  large 
white  tomcat  lay  on  a  cushion.  As  soon 
as  this  one  saw  Kaschtanka,  he  sprang 
up,  raised  his  back,  lashed  his  tail, 
bushed  up  his  hair,  and  began  to  hiss 
and  spit  as  loud  as  the  gander.  The  dog 
was  terribly  frightened,  but  as  he  would 
not  have  his  fear  noticed,  he  began  to 
bark  and  rushed  at  the  cat.  The  cat 
shot  its  back  up  still  higher  and  gave 
Kaschtanka  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a 
forepaw.  Kaschtanka  sprang  back,  bent 
down,  and  with  his  muzzle  pointed  at  the 
tomcat  broke  out  into  a  ringing,  whim- 
pering bark.  In  the  same  instant  the 
gander  stepped  softly  behind  Kaschtanka 
and  hacked  him  very  painfully  in  the 
back.  Kaschtanka  sprang  up  and  threw 
himself  at  the  gander. 

"  What's  up  here?  "  cried  a  loud, 
angry  voice,  and  the  stranger,  in  a  dress- 
ing gown,  came  in  with  a  cigar  between 
his  teeth.  "  What's  the  meaning  of 
this?     To  your  places !  " 

He  went  up  to  the  tomcat,  scratched 
his  back,  and  said,  "Theodore,  what  is 
this?  a  row?  O'  ,  you  old  rascal,  lie 
down!"  Then  turning  to  the  gander, 
he  cried,  "  Mr.  Jones,  to  your  place!  " 
The  tomcat  obediently  lay  down  on  his 
cushion  and  closed  his  eyes.  Judging 
from  the  expression  of  his  nose  and  his 
moustache  he  seemed  dissatisfied  with 
himself  for  being  excited  and  quarreling. 
Kaschtanka  still  whined,  sore  offended, 
and  the  gander  put  out  his  long  neck  and 
began  to  tell  something,  perceptibly  very 
convincing  but  extremely  unintelligible. 

"  All  right,  all  right,"  yawned  the  man, 
"  but  you  must  learn  to  agree  with  each 


other."  He  stroked  Kaschtanka  and 
continued,  "  And  you,  Brownie,  you 
needn't  be  afraid;  these  are  all  good 
fellows  and  would  not  hurt  any  one. 
But,  by  the  way,  what  is  one  to  call  you? 
Without  a  name  you  can't  stay  with  us, 
my  dear."  The  stranger  thought  for  an 
instant,  and  then  said,  "  So, —  you  shall 
be  called  Aunty.  Yes,  Aunty;  do  you 
understand?  Aunty."  And  repeating 
the  word  "  Aunty  "  several  times  he 
went  out. 

Kaschtanka  sat  down  and  began  to 
take  notes.  The  tomcat  lay  motionless 
on  the  cushion  and  pretended  to  sleep. 
The  gander  with  his  head  still  extended, 
changing  from  one  foot  to  another,  went 
on  without  interruption,  rapidly  and 
persuasively,  to  tell  about  something. 
He  seemed  to  be  an  exceedingly  clever 
gander,  and  after  each  long  tirade  he 
stepped  backwards  a  pace  as  if  in  aston- 
ishment and  admiration  of  his  own 
eloquence.  After  Kaschtanka  had  given 
ear  to  him  for  a  long  time,  he  made  an- 
swer, "  G-r-r-,"  and  began  to  snuffle 
about  in  the  corners.  In  one  of  them 
was  a  small  trough  in  which  Kaschtanka 
found  mashed  peas  and  softened  bread 
crusts.  He  tried  the  peas,  but  did  not 
like  tl  em;  tl  en  the  bread  crusts,  and  be- 
gan to  eat.  The  gander  was  not  at  all 
offended  that  a  strange  dog  should  eat  up 
his  food;  on  the  contrary,  he  began  to 
talk  still  more  persuasively,  and  to  show 
his  confidence  he  stepped  forward  to 
the  trough  and  ate  some  peas  himself. 

BLUE    WONDKRS 

Somewhat  later  the  stranger  came  into 
the  room  again  bringing  a  curious  thing 
that  looked  something  like  a  gallows. 
On  the  cross  beam  of  this  gallows  hung 
a  bell,  and  there  was  also  a  pistol  fastened 
to  it,  and  from  each  of  these  things  a  cord 
was  hanging.  The  stranger  placed  the 
gallows  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
fumbled  a  long  time  with  the  cords,  and 
then  said,  "  Mr.  Jones,  I  beg  you."  The 
gander  stepped  forward  and  stood  in  an 
expectant  manner.  "  Now,"  said  the 
stranger,  "  let  us  begin  at  the  beginning. 
Bend  forward  first  and  make  a  courtesy 
—  quick!  "     Mr.  Jones  stuck  forward  his 


And  there  you  had  —  the  Egyptian  Pyramid 
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head,    nodded    from    side    to   side,    and 
scratched  with  one  foot. 

"So  —  bravo,  now  die!  "  The  gander 
lay  down  on  his  back,  and  stuck  up  both 
feet.  After  the  stranger  had  made  him 
go  through  several  similar  unimportant 
tricks,  he  suddenly  pressed  his  hands  to 
his  head,  and  while  an  expression  of 
fearful  horror  spread  over  his  face,  he 
cried,  "  Help!    Fire!    It  burns!    Fire!" 

Mr.  Jones  ran  quickly  to  the  gallows, 
grasped  one  of  the  cords  in  his  beak  and 
began  to  ring  the  bell.  The  stranger 
was  quite  pleased ;  he  stroked  the  gander 
on  the  back,  and  said,  "  Bravo,  Mr. 
Jones.  Now  imagine,  if  you  please,  that 
you  are  a  jeweler,  and  are  dealing  in  gold 
land  precious  stones.  Imagine  still  fur- 
ther that  thieves  came  into  your  shop. 
What  would  you  do  in  such  a  case?  " 
The  gander  caught  the  other  cord  in  his 
beak  and  pulled  at  it,  whereupon  a 
deafening  shot  was  fired.  Kaschtanka 
was  greatly  pleased  with  the  bell  ringing, 
and  when  the  shot  went  off  he  was  so 
delighted  that  he  ran  around  the  gallows 
and  began  to  bark. 

"Aunty,  to  your  place!"  cried  the 
! stranger.  "Shut  your  mouth."  But 
Mr.  Jones's  work  did  not  end  with  the 
shooting.  For  a  whole  hour  longer  the 
stranger  drove  him  around  the  room  with 
a  long  whip  whereby  he  had  to  leap  over 
hurdles  and  spring  through  hoops  and 
rear  himself, —  that  is,  he  had  to  sit  up 
on  his  tail  and  wobble  his  feet.  Kasch- 
tanka never  took  his  eyes  from  Mr.  Jones 
for  an  instant;  he  squealed  for  pleasure, 
and  several  times  he  ran  after  him, 
'barking  aloud.  After  both  teacher  and 
pupil  were  tired  out,  the  stranger  wiped 
the  sweat  from  his  brow,  and  cried, 
"  Marie,  bring  in  Mrs.  O'Grunter!  " 

At  once  there  was  the  sound  of  grunt- 
ing. Kaschtanka  began  to  snarl,  put 
on  an  extremely  courageous  bearing,  but 
for  any  emergency  he  came  nearer  to  the 
stranger.  The  door  was  opened,  and  an 
old  woman  looked  in,  said  something,  and 
then  let  in  an  ugly  black  sow.  Without 
paying  the  least  heed  to  Kaschtanka's 
snarling,  the  sow  lifted  up  her  snout  and 
grunted  serenely.  She  seemed  extremely 
rejoiced  to  see  her  master,  Mr.  Jones, 
and    the    tomcat    again.     A§    she    ap- 


proached Theodore  she  poked  him  kindly 
in  the  belly  with  her  snout,  and  then 
began  a  conversation  about  something 
or  other  with  the  gander,  and  from  the 
tones  of  her  voice  and  the  twitching  of 
her  little  tail,  one  could  observe  great 
good  humor.  Kaschtanka  understood  at 
once  that  it  was  quite  needless  to  bark 
and   snarl   at  such   a  personage. 

The  man  pushed  the  gallows  aside  and 
cried,  "Theodore,  I  beg  you!"  The 
tomcat  raised  himself,  extended  his 
body  sleepily,  and  approached  the  sow 
unwillingly,  just  as  if  he  were  doing 
somebody  a  great  favor.  "  Now  we 
shall  begin  with  the  Egyptian  pyramid," 
said  the  man.  He  explained  something 
or  other  extensively,  and  at  last  gave  the 

command,    "  One  —  two  —  three ." 

At  the  word  "  three  "  Mr.  Jones  flapped 
his  wings  and  sprang  onto  the  sow's 
back.  As,  after  balancing  himself  with 
neck  and  wings,  he  found  a  sure  foothold 
on  the  sow's  bristly  back.  Theodore 
began,  lazily  and  sleepily,  with  manifested 
carelessness,  and  an  expression  that 
marked  his  contempt  for  such  feats, — 
yes,  slowly  he  began  to  climb  up,  and 
unwillingly  he  sat  upon  the  gander's  back, 
—  and  there  you  had  what  the  stranger 
called  an  "  Egyptian  pyramid."  Kasch- 
tanka squeaked  for  pleasure.  At  that 
instant  the  tomcat  yawned,  lost  his  bal- 
ance and  fell  down  from  the  gander's 
back.  Mr.  Jones  yawned  and  fell  down 
also.  The  stranger  began  to  cry  out  and 
to  beat  with  his  arms  and  to  explain 
something  all  over  again.  After  he  had 
plagued  himself  for  an  hour  with  the 
pyramid,  the  indefatigable  man  began  to 
teach  Mr.  Jones  to  ride  on  the  tomcat's 
back;  to  teach  the  cat  to  hold  a  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  and  so  on  and  so  on.  The 
instructions  came  to  an  end  at  last,  the 
stranger  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow, 
Theodore  sneezed  contemptuously,  lay 
down  on  his  cushion  and  closed  his  eyes ; 
Mr.  Jones  went  to  his  trough,  and  the 
sow  was  led  out  by  the  old  woman. 
Thanks  to  such  a  crowd  of  new  impres- 
sions, the  day  passed  unnoticed.  In  the 
evening  Kaschtanka  with  his  cushion 
was  quartered  in  the  little  room  with  the 
dirty  carpet,  and  passed  the  night  in 
company  with  Mr.  Jones  and  Theodore. 
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A  month  passed  by.  Already  Kasch- 
tanka was  used  to  getting  a  good  dinner 
and  to  being  named  Aunty.  Also  he 
was  used  to  the  stranger  and  to  his  new 
acquaintances.  Life  passed  without  the 
least  disturbance. 

Each  day  began  in  the  same  manner. 
Usually  Mr.  Jones  waked  first,  and  then 
came  directly  to  Kaschtanka  or  to 
Theodore,  stuck  forward  his  head  and 
began  to  relate  something  warmly  and 
convincingly,  but  as  ever,  unintelligibly. 
Afterwards  he  would  raise  his  head  and 
give  vent  to  a  long  monologue.  In  the 
first  days  Kaschtanka  had  believed  that 
he  talked  so  much  because  he  was  so 
clever,  but  after  a  while  he  lost  all  respect 
for  the  gander;  and  whenever  Mr.  Jones 
came  up  to  him  and  began  with  his  long 
discourses,  he  did  not  wag  his  tail  any 
more;  on  the  contrary  he  maltreated  him, 
taking  him  for  an  annoying  gossip,  who 
never  let  anybody  in  peace,  and  so, 
not  at  all  embarrassed,  Kaschtanka 
answered,  "  G-r-r-." 

On  the  other  hand,  Theodore  was  quite 
a  different  gentleman.  When  he  awoke 
he  never  said  a  word,  never  moved, —  did 
not  even  open  his  eyes ;  in  fact,  he  would 
have  liked  best  never  to  have  awakened 
at  all,  for  apparently  life  seemed  to  him 
very  little  desirable.  Nothing  interested 
him ;  towards  everything  he  showed 
himself  careless  and  indifferent;  he  de- 
spised everything,  and  even  when  eating 
his  savory  dinner,  sneezed  as  if  it  filled 
him  with  disgust. 

As  soon  as  Kaschtanka  awoke  he  used 
to  make  a  round  of  the  room  and  snuffle 
in  all  the  corners.  Only  he  and  the  tom- 
cat had  the  right  of  going  about  in  the 
other  rooms;  the  gander,  on  the  contrary, 
had  not  the  privilege  of  leaving  the  room 
with  the  dirty  carpet,  and  Mrs.  O'Grunter 
dwelt  in  a  stall  somewhere  in  the  court- 
yard, and  only  appeared  in  the  little 
room  during  the  lessons. 

The  man  waked  somewhat  late,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  taken  his  tea  he  began 
directly  with  the  lessons.  Every  day  the 
gallows,  the  whip,  the  hoops,  and  the 
hurdles  were  brought  into  the  room, 
and    every    day    the    same    tricks    were 


practised.  The  instruction  lasted  from 
three  to  four  hours,  so  that  Theodore  was 
often  so  weary  that  he  staggered  like  a 
drunken  man.  Mr.  Jones  would  open 
his  beak  and  breathe  like  a  bellows,  and 
the  man  became  red  in  the  face  and 
could  not  keep  his  forehead  dry. 

The  instruction  and  the  dinner  made 
the  days  very  interesting,  but  the  even- 
ings passed  somewhat  tediously,  for  the 
man  went  off  somewhere  and  took  the 
tomcat  and  the  gander  with  him.  Kasch- 
tanka, who  remained  alone  in  the  house, 
used  then  to  stretch  himself  out  on  a 
cushion  and  give  himself  over  to  melan- 
cholia. Unnoticed  and  gradually,  as 
the  darkness  filled  the  room,  sadness 
would  steal  over  him.  The  beginning 
was  that  the  dog  lost  all  his  pleasure  in 
running  about  the  room,  in  barking  and 
eating.  Then  to  his  phantasy  appeared 
two  vague  figures,  half  animal  and  half 
human ;  they  had  dear,  sympathetic,  but 
incomprehensive  faces.  When  they  ap- 
peared Kaschtanka  wagged  his  tail,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  somewhere  and 
somewhen  he  had  known  and  loved  them, 
and  as  soon  as  he  fell  asleep  he  perceived 
the  pleasant  aroma  of  glue,  shavings, 
and  varnish  which  streamed  forti  from 
these  figures. 

When  he  had  grown  quite  used  to  this 
new  life,  and  had  changed  from  a  lean, 
bony  street  cur  into  a  fat,  well  cared  for 
dog,  it  happened  one  day  that  the  man 
stroked  and  patted  him,  and  said, 
"Well,  Aunty,  now  it  is  time  to  go  to 
work.  I  shall  make  an  artist  of  you. 
Will  you  become  an  artist?  " 

And  so  he  began  to  instruct  the  do? 
in  all  possible  sciences.  In  the  first 
hour  Kaschtanka  learned  to  sit  up  and 
to  walk  on  his  hind  feet.  In  the  second 
hour  he  had  to  stand  on  his  hind  feet 
and  spring  up  after  a  piece  of  sugar  that 
the  master  held  high  over  his  head. 
Then  in  the  next  lesson  he  learned  to 
dance,  to  spring  through  hoops,  to  howl 
musically,  to  ring  the  bell,  and  to  fire 
the  pistol ;  and  after  a  month  he  was  able 
to  act  as  substitute  for  Theodore  in  the 
"Egyptian  pyramid."  He  was  fain  to 
learn  everything  and  was  well  content 
with  his  own  progress.  To  run  in  a  circle 
with  his  tongue  hanging  out,  while  his 
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master  held  him  by  a  cord ;  to  spring 
through  hoops,  and  to  ride  on  old 
Theodore's  back, —  all  this  gave  him 
especial  delight.  Each  successfully  per- 
formed trick  was  accompanied  by  his 
enthusiastic  barking,  while  his  master 
stood  astonished  and  equally  enthusiastic 
and  pleased,  rubbed  his  hands,  saying, 
"A  genius!  A  genius!  An  undoubtable 
genius!  You  will  be  an  extraordinary 
success!  " 

Kaschtanka  became  so  used  to  the 
word  "genius,"  that  each  time  his 
master  pronounced  it  he  sprang  up  and 
looked  about  as  if  he  had  heard  his  own 
name  called. 

AN    UNQUIET    NIGHT 

Kaschtanka  was  dreaming.  The  house 
porter  was  chasing  him  with  a  broom 

towards The  fear  awoke  him.     All 

was  dark  in  the  little  room,  dark  and  sul- 
try. The  fleas  began  to  molest  him. 
Formerly  Kaschtanka  had  never  feared 
the  darkness,  but  now,  he  knew  not  why, 
it  seemed  so  eerie  that  he  wanted  to  bark. 
In  the  next  room  the  man  was  breathing 
heavily,  and  he  could  hear  the  sow 
grunting  outside  in  the  stall.  Then  all 
was  still  again.  When  one  thinks  of 
eating,  it  calms  the  trouble  at  the  heart, 
so  that  Kaschtanka  began  to  think  of 
that.  The  day  before  he  had  stolen  a 
chicken's  leg  from  Theodore  and  had 
hidden  it  between  the  wardrobe  and  the 
wall  where  cobwebs  and  dust  lay  thick. 
It  would  do  no  harm  if  he  should  go 
there  again,  now,  and  convince  himself 
whether  this  leg  was  still  there  or  not. 
It  would  not  be  impossible  that  the  man 
had  found  and  eaten  it.  But  before 
morning  one  dare  not  leave  the  little 
room;  that  was  a  rule  of  the  house. 
Kaschtanka  closed  his  eyes  so  as  to  fall 
asleep  again  as  soon  as  possible,  for  he 
knew  from  experience  that  the  sooner 
one  sleeps,  the  sooner  the  morning  will 
come.  But  suddenly  quite  near  him  a 
strange  cry  made  him  tremble  and  spring 
up.  It  was  Mr.  Jones,  and  his  cry  was 
not  gossipy  and  persuasive,  as  usual,  but 
wild,  piercing,  and  unnatural,  like  the 
creaking  of  a  rusty  hinge.  Without 
being  able   to  see  or  comprehend  any- 


thing in  the  darkness,  Kaschtanka's 
fear  increased,  and  he  snarled  "  G-r-r." 

A  little  time  passed,  long  enough  for 
one  to  knaw  a  good  bone,  and  the  cry 
was  not  repeated.  Kaschtanka  gradually 
tranquilized  himself,  and  was  falling  to 
sleep  again.  He  dreamed  of  two  large 
black  dogs;  they  were  greedily  eating 
out  of  a  large  trough,  kitchen  refuse, 
it  seemed  to  be,  and  a  white  steam  and  a 
pleasant  odor  came  from  it.  Now  and 
then  the  two  dogs  looked  around  at 
Kaschtanka,  bared  their  teeth  and 
snarled,  "Nothing  for  you!"  But  out 
of  the  house  came  a  peasant  in  a  fur  coat 
and  drove  away  the  dogs,  with  a  long 
whip.  Kaschtanka  went  up  to  the  trough 
and  began  to  eat,  but  no  sooner  had  the 
peasant  disappeared  into  the  house,  than 
the  two  dogs  came  barking  back  and 
dashed  at  Kaschtanka,  and  suddenly 
there  came  again  that  piercing  scream. 

"  K-he !  K-he !  K-he !  "  cried  Mr.  Jones. 

Kaschtanka  awoke,  sprang  up,  and 
without  leaving  his  cushion  he  broke  out 
into  a  howling  bark.  It  seemed  to  him 
now  that  it  was  not  Mr.  Jones  who 
screamed  but  somebody  else  —  some 
stranger,  and  there !  —  the  sow  began  to 
grunt  again  in  the  stall.  But  already 
you  could  hear  the  slithering  of  slippers 
on  the  floor,  and  the  man  in  a  dressing 
gown  appeared  with  a  lamp.  The  shining 
glimmer  began  to  hop  about  on  the  dirty 
carpet  and  on  the  ceiling,  and  the  dark- 
ness was  driven  away.  Kaschtanka  saw 
that  there  was  no  strange  person  in  the 
room.  Mr.  Jones  was  sitting  on  the 
floor  wideawake.  His  wings  were  ex- 
tended and  his  beak  was  wide  open,  and 
altogether  he  looked  as  if  he  were  very 
tired  and  wanted  to  drink.  Old  Theo- 
dore also  was  awake;  he,  too,  had  been 
scared  by  the  cry.  "  Mr.  Jones,  what 
ails  you?  "  asked  the  man  of  the  gander. 
' '  What  are  you  crying  for  ?  are  you  ill  ?  " 

The  gander  said  nothing.  The  man 
felt  of  his  neck,  stroked  his  back,  and 
said,  "  You're  a  funny  fellow ;  won't  sleep 
yourself  nor  let  others  sleep."  As  the 
man  went  out  with  the  lamp  it  was  all 
dark  again.  Kaschtanka  bcame  very 
uneasy.  The  gander  cried  no  more,  but 
again  Kaschtanka  had  the  feeling  that 
there  was   some   strange   person  in   the 
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room,  and  mostly  was  he  troubled  be- 
cause one  could  not  bite  that  person,  for 
it  was  invisible  and  had  no  form.  And 
Kaschtanka  had  the  premonition  of  some 
evil  that  was  surely  going  to  happen 
that  night.  Theodore,  too,  was  anxious; 
Kaschtanka  could  hear  how  he  moved 
about  on  his  cushion,  shook  his  head  and 
yawned.  Somewhere  in  the  street  some 
one  was  knocking  at  a  door,  and  in  the 
stall  the  sow  was  still  grunting.  Kasch- 
tanka could  bear  it  no  longer,  he  stretched 
out  his  forepaws,  laid  his  head  upon  them 
and  began  to  howl.  In  the  knocking  at 
the  door,  in  the  sow's  grunting, —  why 
could  she  not  sleep?  —  in  the  darkness 
and  silence,  as  also  in  the  cry  of  the 
gander,  there  seemed  to  him  to  be  some- 
thing infinitely  sad  and  terrible.  Every- 
where and  in  everyone  there  was  a  strange 
anxiety,  but  whence  came  it?  Who  was 
this  strange  being  in  the  room  that  one 
could  not  see?  Nearby  Kaschtanka  two 
dim,  green  lights  were  glimmering.  That 
was  Theodore,  who  for  the  first  time  in 
all  their  long  acquaintance,  had  of  his 
own  accord  come  near  to  Kaschtanka. 
What  did  he  want?  Kaschtanka  licked 
his  paws  and  without  asking  why  he 
had  come,  began  to  howl  softly. 

11  K-he !  "  screamed  the  gander,  "  K-he ! 
he!" 

Again  the  door  opened,  and  again  the 
man  came  in  with  a  light.  Mr.  Jones  lay 
in  the  same  position,  with  open  beak  and 
extended  wings.     His  eyes  were  closed. 

"  Mr.  Jones,"  cried  the  man. 

The  gander  did  not  move.  The  man 
sat  down  before  him  on  the  floor,  looked 
at  him  for  a  moment,  and  said,  "Jones, 
Jones,  what  is  this?  are  you  —  dying? 
Ah,  now  I  remember,"  he  cried,  taking 
his  head  in  his  hands,  "  now  I  know  what 
it  is.  This  is  because  the  horse  stepped 
on  you  to-day.  O  my  God !  O  my 
God!"  Kaschtanka  could  not  under- 
stand the  man's  words,  but  he  saw  painly 
in  his  face  that  he  too  awaited  some- 
thing fearful.  He  extended  his  nose 
towards  the  dark  window  into  which  it 
seemed  that  some  strange  person  was 
looking,  and  again  he  began  to  howl. 

"  Oh,  Aunty,  Aunty,  he  is  dying,"  said 

the    man,    clasping   his   hands    together 

'Yes,   yes,   he  is  dying.     To   you,   my 


friends,  in  this  room,  death  has  come. 
What  are  we  to  do  now?  " 

Pale  and  excited,  sighing  and  shaking 
his  head,  the  man  went  back  to  his  room. 
Kaschtanka,  who  feared  to  remain  in  the 
dark,  followed  him. 

The  man  sat  down  on  his  bed,  saying 
over  and  over  again,  "  My  God,  what 
shall  I  do  ? "  Kaschtanka  rubbed  against 
his  legs,  unable  to  understand  why  he 
himself  and  all  the  others  were  so  sad 
and  so  anxious,  and  he  tried  to  guess 
it  from  the  movements  of  the  man. 
Theodore,  who  so  seldom  left  his  cushion, 
came  also  into  the  bedroom,  and  also  be- 
gan to  rub  against  the  man's  legs;  he 
shook  his  head  nervously  as  if  he  would 
shake  all  the  gloomy  thoughts  out  of  it, 
and  he  looked  suspiciously  under  the  bed. 

The  man  took  a  little  plate,  poured 
some  water  into  it  from  the  water 
pitcher,  and  returned  to  the  gander. 
But  Mr.  Jones  never  stirred  nor  even 
opened  his  eyes.  The  man  pressed  the 
gander's  beak  into  the  water ;  the  gander 
did  not  drink,  he  only  spread  out  his 
wings  still  wider  and  his  head  lay  lan- 
guidly on  the  plate. 

"  There  is  nothing  more  to  do,"  sighed 
the  man,  "  it's  all  over;  poor  Mr.  Jones 
is  dead!  "  And  glancing  drops  of  water 
rippled  down  his  cheeks,  as  one  may  see 
them  when  it  is  raining  on  the  window- 
pane.  Without  comprehending  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  event,  Kaschtanka  and 
Theodore  pressed  closely  to  the  man, 
glancing  with  terror  at  the  gander. 
"  Oh,  my  poor,  poor  Jones,"  said  the 
man,  sadly  sighing;  "  and  I  had  hoped  to 
take  you  with  me  into  the  country,  to 
walk  together  with  you  in  the  green 
meadows.  Oh,  my  poor,  dear  fellow- 
creature!  my  brave  comrade!  and  now 
you  are  gone!  how  shall  I  ever  get  on 
without  you?  " 

Kaschtanka  believed  that  the  same 
thing  was  going  to  happen  to  him,  that 
all  at  once,  who  knew  why?  his  eyes 
would  close,  his  paws  extend,  and  his 
teeth  be  exposed,  and  that  then  every- 
body would  look  at  him  with  horror. 
Likewise  in  Theodore's  head  similar 
thoughts  began  to  gather.  Never  before 
was  the  tomcat  so  gloomy  and  sad  as  now. 
The    day    began    to    break,    and    that 
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invisible  stranger  who  had  so  frightened 
Kaschtanka  left  the  room.  When  it 
was  completely  light  the  house  porter 
came,  took  the  gander  by  the  feet  and 
carried  it  away  somewhere;  soon  after 
the  old  woman  came  and  carried  out 
the  trough. 

Kaschtanka  went  into  the  bedroom  and 
looked  behind  the  wardrobe.  The  man 
had  not  eaten  the  chicken  leg;  there  it  lay 
still  in  the  same  place  among  the  dust 
and  cobwebs.  Kaschtanka  did  not  even 
smell  of  the  chicken  leg,  he  crept  under 
the  divan,  lay  down  there,  and  in  a 
shrill  voice  began  to  howl,  "  U-hu-u- 
hu—  " 

FIASCO 

One  fine  evening  the  man  came  into  the 
room  with  the  dirty  carpet,  and  rubbing 
his  hands  he  said,   "  Well " 

He  would  say  something  more  but  let 
it  go  and  went  out  again.  Kaschtanka 
who  during  the  lessons  had  learned  to 
understand  something  of  the  teacher's 
movements  and  expressions,  guessed 
now  that  he  was  preoccupied,  and  even 
angry,  as  it  seemed.  Soon  afterwards 
the  man  came  back  and  said,  "  I  shall 
take  Aunty  and  Theodore  with  me  to- 
night. You,  Aunty,  shall  replace  the 
late  Mr.  Jones  in  the  Egyptian  pyramid ! 
The  devil  take  it!  nothing  is  ready,  noth- 
ing studied,  only  a  few  rehearsals;  it 
will  be  a  fiasco,  sure  enough."  Then  he 
went  out  and  came  back  directly  in  a 
fur  coat  and  a  high  hat.  He  went  up  to 
the  cat,  caught  it  by  the  forepaws, 
lifted  him  up  and  hid  him  away  in  his 
breast  under  his  fur  coat,  whereby  Theo- 
dore seemed  very  indifferent  and  did  not 
take  the  trouble  of  opening  his  eyes. 
To  him  it  was  apparently  just  the  same 
whether  he  lay  or  was  lifted  up  by  the 
paws,—  whether  he  dozed  on  his  cushion 
or  rested  under  the  fur  coat  on  his  mas- 
ter's breast. 

"  Come  along,  Aunty,"  said  the  man. 

Without  understanding  aything  at  all, 
Kaschtanka  followed,  wagging  his  tail. 
A  moment  later  he  sat  in  a  sleigh  at  the 
man's  feet  and  heard  him  mutter, 
shaking  with  cold  and  excitement,  "  It 
will  be  a  fiasco,  sure  as  fate  !  " 

The    sleigh    stopped    before    a    large, 


queer  house  that  looked  like  an  over- 
turned soup  plate.  The  entry  way  to 
this  house,  which  had  three  glass  doors, 
was  lit  up  by  a  dozen  lanterns.  The 
entry  way  was  crowded  with  people,  the 
doors  opened  and  swallowed  them  like 
great  jaws.  People  enough  there  were, 
and  horses  too  came  up,  but  there  were  no 
dogs  to  be  seen.  The  man  took  Kasch- 
tanka under  his  aim  and  tucked  him 
under  his  arm  with  Theodore;  there  it 
was  dark  and  suffocating,  but  warm. 
For  an  instant  two  green  sparks  glim- 
mered —  that  was  the  tomcat  who  was 
disturbed  by  Kaschtanka's  hard,  cold 
paws.  He  only  opened  his  eyes.  Kasch- 
tanka licked  one  of  his  ears  that  was 
at  hand,  and  then  wishing  to  settle  him- 
self as  comfortably  as  possible,  began  to 
move  uneasily  here  and  there,  whereby 
Theodore  was  much  molested  by  Kasch- 
tanka's cold  paws.  During  this  occupa- 
tion he  stuck  out  his  head  inadvertently, 
b^gan  at  once  to  snarl,  and  dived  back 
quickly  under  the  coat.  He  thought  he 
had  seen  an  immense,  badly  lighted  room 
all  full  of  people,  and  from  certain  com- 
partments, fronted  with  iron  bars,  which 
lined  two  sides  of  the  room,  fearfully 
ugly  faces  were  poking  out ;  some  of  them 
seemed  to  be  horses'  heads,  others  had 
horns;  others  again  had  long  ears;  one 
inordinately  large  and  ugly  face  had  a 
great  tail  instead  of  a  nose,  and  it  had 
two  tremendous,  well-gnawed  bones  pro- 
truding from  its  jaws;  —  brrr! 

The  tomcat  mewed  hoarsely  under 
Kaschtanka's  paws,  but  at  the  same 
instant  the  fur  coat  opened,  and  the  man 
said,  "  Hop!  "  and  Theodore  and  Kasch- 
tanka sprang  to  the  floor.  They  found 
themselves  in  a  little  room  with  gray 
board  partition  walls.  Beside  a  table 
with  a  looking  glass  on  it,  a  stool,  and 
various  clouts  and  cloths  hanging  in  a 
corner;  there  was  no  furniture,  and  in- 
stead of  a  lamp  or  a  candle  there  was  a 
bright,  fan-shaped  flame  flaring  at  the 
end  of  a  little  tube  that  was  stuck  into 
the  wall.  Theodore  licked  his  fur  where 
Kaschtanka  had  rumpled  it,  went  under 
tfce  stool,  and  lay  down.  The  man,  still 
rubbing  his  hands  excitedly,  began  to 
undress  himself;  he  took  off  all  his 
clothes,  just  as  he  used  to  do  at  home 
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before  lying  down  in  the  bed  under  the 
woolen  coverlet  off.  He  took  everything 
except  his  underclothes,  sat  down  on  the 
stool  before  the  looking  glass,  and  began 
to  perform  some  very  strange  things  with 
himself.  First  he  put  on  a  queer  wig; 
it  had  a  bald  spot  with  two  locks  of  hair 
that  stood  up  at  the  sides  like  horns; 
then  he  smeared  all  his  face  with  some- 
thing white,  and  then  on  this  surface  he 
painted  eyebrows,  moustache,  and  red 
cheeks.  But  even  then  the  joke  was  not 
ended.  After  he  had  smudged  his  face 
and  his  neck  in  this  manner,  be  began  to 
put  on  quite  a  strange,  nonsensical 
costume,  such  as,  neither  in  the  house 
nor  on  the  street,  Kaschtanka  had  ever 
seen  before.  Just  imagine  for  a  moment, 
incredibly  wide  trousers  made  of  cotton 
with  large  flowers  painted  all  over  them, 
such  stuff  as  poor  people  might  use  for 
curtains  or  for  chair  covers  —  trousers 
that  reached  way  up  to  the  armpits! 
with  one  leg  brown  and  the  other  light 
yellow. 

Well,  after  he  had  sunk  into  this  gar- 
ment, he  put  on  a  cotton  jacket  with 
a  wide  pink  collar,  and  a  large  gilt  star 
on  the  back,  then  he  put  on  stockings 
of  different  colors,  and  green  shoes,  all 
the  colors  in  the  rainbow  seemed  to  flash 
before  Kaschtanka's  eyes  and  through 
his  soul.  From  this  white-faced,  sack- 
shaped  figure  he  could  still  smell  his 
master.  Also  the  voice  was  the  same  that 
he  knew.  Still  there  were  instants  when 
doubts  assailed  him,  and  then  from  this 
variegated  figure  he  was  ready  to  run 
away  barking.  The  new  place,  the 
fan-shaped  flame,  the  strange  odors,  and 
this  unaccountable  metamorphosis  which 
had  happened  to  his  master,  all  this  pro- 
duced a  vague  fear  in  Kaschtanka,  and 
also  a  premonition  that  he  was  about  to 
see  something  fearful  —  such  as  that 
great  horror  with  a  tail  instead  of  a  nose. 
And  besides  all  this,  somewhere  in  the 
distance  behind  the  wall  he  could  hear 
that  detested  music,  and  from  time  to 
time  came  an  inexplicable  sound  of 
roaring  —  from  man  or  animals,  who 
could  tell?  One  thing  only  pacified 
Kaschtanka;  it  was  Theodore's  im- 
perturbable tranquility;  he  slumbered 
peacefully  under  the  stool  and  did  not 


even  open  his  eyes  when  it  was  moved 
about. 

A  man  with  a  frock  coat  and  white 
vest  looked  into  the  room  and  said, 
"  Miss  Arabella  is  just  coming  on  and 
you  come  next."  The  man  made  no 
answer.  He  pulled  out  a  small  chest  from 
under  the  table  and  then  sat  down  to 
wait.  By  his  lips  and  his  hands  one  could 
see  that  he  was  excited,  and  Kaschtanka 
could  hear  how  quickly  he  breathed. 

"  Mr.  George,  if  you  please."  This 
was  called  by  somebody  outside  the 
door.  The  man  stood  up,  crossed  him- 
self three  times,  then  he  took  Theodore 
from  under  the  stool  and  stuck  him  into 
the  chest.  "  Come,  Aunty,"  he  said, 
very  softly.  Kaschtanka  came  up  quite 
without  understanding  the  least  thing 
of  all  this.  The  man  kissed  him  on  the 
head  and  put  him  into  the  chest  along 
with  Theodore,  then  all  was  dark. 
Kaschtanka  trampled  about  on  the  cat, 
scratched  the  sides  of  the  box,  but  from 
great  fear  was  not  able  to  utter  a  sound, 
and  all  the  time  the  chest  went  shaking 
and  trembling  as  if  it  were  floating  on 
the  sea. 

"  Here  we  are!  "  cried  the  man,  quite 
loud,  "  here  we  are."  After  this  cry 
Kaschtanka  felt  that  the  chest  was  set 
down  onto  something  hard,  and  the 
shaking  stopped.  Then  a  great  noise 
of  roaring  and  clapping  was  heard. 
Perhaps  this  noise  came  from  that 
horror  with  a  tail  instead  of  a  nose;  it 
roared  and  laughed  so  loud  that  the  lock 
of  the  chest  vibrated.  In  answer  to  this 
roaring  the  man  set  up  a  shrill,  piercing 
laugh.  At  home  he  had  never  laughed 
like  that.  "  Ha!  "  he  cried,  trying  to 
overcome  the  roaring,  "  Ha!  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  have  just  come  from  the 
station!  My  grandmother  has  kicked 
the  bucket  at  last  and  left  me  an  inheri- 
tance. In  this  chest  there  is  something 
very  heavy,  apparently  gold.  Ha!  ha! 
what  if  I  should  find  a  million  in  it !  but 
let  us  open  it  and  see." 

The  lock  of  the  chest  creaked.  A  daz- 
zling light  made  Kaschtanka  blink.  He 
Strang  from  the  chest,  and  deafened  by 
the  roaring  began  to  run  in  a  circle  around 
his  master,  barking  as  loud  as  he  could. 
"  Ha!  "     screamed     the     man,     "  Uncle 
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Theodore;    estimable    Aunty!     Oh,    the 
deuce  take  you,  my  dear  relatives!  " 

He  threw  himself  down  on  the  sand, 
grasped  Kaschtanka  and  Theodore  and 
began  to  hug  them.  While  he  crushed 
them  in  his  arms,  Kaschtanka  threw  a 
hurried  glance  around  this  new  world 
into  which  his  fate  had  brought  him, 
and  for  an  instant  he  was  rigid  with 
astonishment  and  delight;  quite  over- 
whelmed by  the  splendors  which  met  his 
glance.  Then  he  struggled  free  from 
his  master's  embrace,  and  moved  by  the 
intensity  of  the  impressions  he  began  to 
whirl  around  in  the  same  place  like  a  top. 
This  new  world  was  immense  and  blazing 
with  light.  Wherever  he  glanced,  from 
the  ground  to  the  roof,  every  place,  he 
saw  faces  and  faces  and  faces. 

"  Aunty,  if  you  please,  to  your  place!  " 
cried  the  man.  Kaschtanka  had  not 
forgotten  what  that  meant,  so  he  sprang 
upon  a  stool  and  sat  down.  He  looked 
at  his  master.  From  his  eyes  came  as 
ever  the  old  earnest  and  friendly  glance, 
but  his  face,  and  especially  the  mouth 
and  cheeks,  seemed  transformed  by  a 
broad,  rigid  smile.  He  laughed,  too, 
so  strangely;  moved  his  shoulders  and 
sprang  about  as  if  he  were  greatly  de- 
lighted by  the  presence  of  all  these 
thousands  of  faces.  Kaschtanka  believed 
in  his  merriment,  and  suddenly  felt 
through  all  his  body  that  the  regard  of 
all  the  faces  was  directed  to  him,  Kasch- 
tanka, so  he  raised  his  head  and  howled 
out  joyfully. 

'  You,  Aunty,  keep  your  place,"  said 
the  man,  "  while  we  dance  the  mazourka 
with  Uncle  Theodore." 

Theodore  had  awaited  this  moment 
when  he  should  be  forced  to  go  through 
with  all  the  stupid  tricks,  and  coldly  and 
apathetically  he  looked  aside.  He  danced 
mechanically  and  gloomily.  One  could 
see  by  the  twitching  of  his  tail  and  his 
whiskers  that  he  deeply  despised  it  all; 
the  crowd,  the  blazing  lights,  his  master, 
and  himself,  too.  When  he  had  gone 
through  his  part  he  yawned  and  sat 
down. 

'  Now,  Aunty,"  said  the  man,  at 
first  we  will  sing  a  little  with  you,  and 
then  dance,  hey?  "  He  took  a  flute 
from    his    pocket    and    began    to    play. 


Kaschtanka,  who  could  never  endure; 
music,  began  to  rock  about  uneasily  on 
the  stool  and  to  howl.  From  all  sides 
the  roaring  and  clapping  continued. 
The  man  bowed  very  low,  and  as  soon  as 
all  was  still  he  started  to  play  on  the  flute. 
Then  at  a  very  high  note  some  one  in 
the  audience  cried  out,  "  Father,"  cried 
a  childish  voice,  "  that  really  is  Kasch- 
tanka! " 

"  Of  course  it's  Kaschtanka!  "  a  very 
trembling  tenor  confirmed;  "  yes,  Ted- 
juschka,  that's  Kaschtanka!  So  help  us 
God,  it's  Kaschtanka!    Fu-ui-t!" 

From  the  highest  tier  of  benches  came 
this  whistle,  and  two  voices,  one  childish 
and  the  other  manly,  cried  again, 
"  Kaschtanka!    Kaschtanka!  " 

Kaschtanka  trembled  and  looked  up 
at  the  place  whence  the  voices  came. 
Two  faces,  one  hairy,  tipsy,  and  smiling, 
the  other  fat,  red-cheeked,  and  terrified, 
flashed  in  Kaschtanka's  eyes,  just  as  the 
electric  light  had  done  a  moment  before. 
Suddenly  he  remembered  something, 
fell  down  from  the  stool,  and  began  to 
dabble  nervously  in  the  sand  with  his 
feet.  Then  he  sprang  joyfully  towards 
the  two  faces.  A  deafening  roar  sounded 
pierced  with  whistling,  and  above  all  a 
childish  voice  crying,  "  Kaschtanka, 
Kaschtanka!  " 

Kaschtanka  leaped  over  the  barrier, 
then  over  somebody's  shoulders  and 
found  himself  in  a  box.  In  order  to  get  to 
the  next  tier  he  had  to  spring  over  a  high 
partition.  He  sprang,  but  not  high 
enough,  and  slid  back  down.  Then  he 
was  lifted  up  and  passed  from  one  to 
another  licking  here  a  face  and  there  a 
hand  in  his  upward  course.  Higher  and 
higher  he  came  till  at  last,  at  last  he 
reached  the  topmost  tier. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  was  trotting  along 
the  street  behind  two  persons  who 
smelled  of  glue  and  varnish.  The  joiner, 
Luka  Alexanderich,  swayed  from  side  to 
side,  but  instinctively,  taught  by  ex- 
perience, he  kept  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  gutter  side  of  the  street. 

"  In  the  swamp  of  iniquity  I  sink, 
and  you,  Kaschtanka,  you  are  a  mis- 
conception. Compared  with  us  men 
you  are  no  more, —  no  more  than  a 
carpenter  in  comparison  with  a  joiner.'1 
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Tedjuschka    walked    along, —  he    was  He    remembered,    indeed,    the    little 

wearing  his  father's  old  cap.     Kaschtanka  room  with  the  dirty  carpet,  the  gander, 

looked  at  their  backs  and  it  seemed  as  and    Theodore,    the    fine    dinners,    the 

if  he  had  always  been  trotting  behind  lessons,  and  the  circus,  but  now  that  all 

them,  and  as  if  the  old  life  had  never  been  seemed    to   him   like   a   long,    confused, 

interrupted  for  a  moment.  and  heavy  dream. 


A   PROTEST 

By  JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS 

Hi,  Nature!     Here's  a  word  or  two, 
Flirtatious  Dame,  I'd  have  with  you, 
Anent  the  way  you  twist  and  tack 
About  the  patient  almanac, 
And  disarrange  the  Zodiac. 

On  Monday  it  was  winter  drear; 
On  Tuesday  all  the  atmosphere 
Betokened  spring;  and  Wednesday  morn, 
In  minor  key,  and  quite  forlorn, 
We  got  a  note  from  autumn's  horn. 

On  Thursday  there  was  summer's  glow 
In  sundry  breezes  that  did  blow 
Across  the  fields;  yet  Friday  noon, 
Until  the  rising  of  the  moon, 
Once  more  old  winter  sang  his  tune. 

On  Saturday  'twas  spring  again, 
And  I  took  out  my  fountain  pen 
To  write  about  the  vernal  pink, 
But  ere  I  had  a  chance  to  think 
Back  winter  came  and  froze  my  ink ! 

Now  truly,  Nature,  I  feel  hurt 

To  note  how  giddily  you  flirt. 

Pray,  have  you  heard, —  or  haven't  you?  - 

That  ancient  proverb,  tried  and  true, 

About  the  old  love  and  the  new? 


>,m: 


Andover,  Past  and  Present,  with  Some 
Recollections  of  my  Time 


By  HENRY  AUSTIN  KITTRKDGE 


WE  find  from  the  records  of  the 
time  that  Phillips  Academy 
was  founded  at  Andover,  in 
1778,  by  the  gifts  of  Hon.  Samuel  Phillips 
and  his  brother,  Hon.  John  Phillips, 
consisting  of  about  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  acres  of  land  in  Andover 
purchased  for  the  purpose,  and  about 
two  hundred  acres  of  land  in  JarTrey, 
New  Hampshire,  together  with  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fourteen 
pounds.  The  deed  of  gift,  which  is  known 
as  "  The  Constitution  of  Phillips  Acad- 
emy," was  drawn  up,  as  appears  from 
contemporary  documents,  largely  under 
the  influence  of  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr., 
and  Eliphalet  Pearson,  two  young  men 
whose  friendship  in  school  and  college, 
and  whose  sympathy  in  the  religious 
and  patriotic  movements  of  the  times 
made  them  mutually  helpful  in  the  pro- 
ject of  founding  a  new  institution  of 
learning,  and,  as  it  proved,  a  new  type 
of  institution.  Dr.  Pearson  became  the 
first  principal,  and  Judge  Phillips  fostered 
the  school  with  assiduous  devotion  till 
his  death,  in  1802. 

Provision  having  been  made  for  the 
organization  and  succession  of  the  trus- 
tees, the  appointment  of  teachers,  and 
the  admission  of  pupils,  the  school  was 
opened  for  instruction  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1778,  with  a  group  of  thirteen 
pupils.  The  constitution  of  the  academy 
expressly  declared  that  it  was  founded 
primarily  for  the  promotion  of  true 
piety  and  virtue,  to  teach  youth  the  true 
end  of  living,  and  secondarily,  to  teach 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  languages, 
and  then  solemnly  concludes: 

"  To  the  Patronage  of  the  Great 
Redeemer  we  commit  it." 

And  as  Harvard  is  the  oldest,  largest, 
richest,  and  the  most  distinguished  univer- 
sity in  America,  so  Phillips  Academy  is  the 


oldest  incorporated,  the  largest,  and  the 
most  distinguished  preparatory  or  sec- 
ondary school  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
And  we  wish  we  might  say,  as  we  can 
truthfully  say  of  Old  Harvard,  that  it  is 
also  the  richest.  Like  Harvard  it  had  a 
religious  foundation,  established  by  our 
pious  ancestors  in  the  first  instance  for 
the  honor  and  glory  of  God,  for  the 
moulding  of  the  character  of  youth  into 
the  habits  of  piety  and  virtue.  They 
made  emphatically  the  secular  learning 
which  was  to  be  taught  at  Cambridge 
and  at  Andover  secondary  to  the  heavenly 
learning  of  tiue  piety  and  virtue.  The 
mottoes  the  founders  gave  to  the  arms 
of  Harvard  College  were  "  Veritas  " 
and    "  Pro    Christo    et    Ecclesiae. 

The  succession  of  head  masters,  or 
principals,  as  they  have  always  been 
termed  at  Andover,  is  first,  Eliphalet 
Pearson,  LL.D.,  1778-1786;  Ebenezer 
Pemberton,  LL.D.,  1786-1793;  Mark 
Newman,  A.M.,  1795-1810;  John  Adams, 
LL.D.,  1810-1833 ;  Osgood  Jobnson,  A.M., 
1833-1837,  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  LL.D., 
1838-1871;  Frederic  W.  Tilton,  A.M., 
1871-1873;  Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft,  LL.D., 
1873-1901. 

Mr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns,  the  present 
principal,  was  appointed  in  1903. 

Of  all  the  principals  of  Phillips  Acad- 
emy no  one  remained  in  office  so  long  as 
Samuel  Harvey  Taylor,  LL.D.,  from 
1838  to  1871,  and  no  one  has  made  such 
an  impression  on  the  school  and  town 
as  he.  A  most  distinguished  classical 
scholar,  he  had  not  his  superior  in  Latin 
and  Greek  in  America.  His  love  for 
classical  literature  and  his  regard  for 
ancient  authors  was  very  great,  and  in- 
wrought into  his  very  being.  The  seniors 
of  his  time  were  his  own  immediate 
pupils  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  Greek 
and  Roman  history.     It  was  commonly 
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Lieutenant-Governor  Samuel  Phillips,  founder  op  Phillips  Academy 


said  that  the  doctor  disliked  mathe- 
matics as  much  as  he  loved  the  classics, 
and  was  as  poor  in  them  as  he  was  rich  in 
philology.  He  was  also  a  fine  German 
scholar.  During  his  principalship  no 
modern  language  was  taught  at  Phillips 
with  the  exception  of  English.  The 
doctor  would  say,  after  a  student  had 
read  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  original, 
"  Pause  there  and  translate,"  in 
a  tone  of  voice  full  of  authority,  and  he 
almost  never  varied  this  form  of  ex- 
pression. He  had  little  mercy  on  a 
lazy  student,  and  with  stupidity  little 
patience,  but  if  a  pupil  was  decorous  in 
deportment  and  honestly  tried  to  get  on, 
though    dull    at    learning,     the    doctor 


would  endeavor  to 
assist  him  and  be 
as  reasonably 
lenient  towards 
him  as  he  thought 
it  well  for  his  good 
to  be,  but  woe  tc 
that  youth  whc 
manifested  a 
spirit  of  disobe- 
dience, and  wasted 
his  time  during 
study  hours.  Dr 
Taylor  ruled  foi 
more  than  thirty 
years  with  a  firm 
hand  and  a  sceptei 
of  iron.  For  more 
than  a  generatior 
he  was  autocrat 
of  Phillips  anc 
emperor  of  An 
dover.  His  reigr 
was  in  no  wa) 
a  limited  monar 
chy,  it  was  abso 
lute,  and  there  an 
still  living  man) 
hundreds  of  th( 
alumni  who  wen 
in  their  youtl 
under  his  educa 
tional  care  (ii 
all  parts  of  th< 
United  States  anc 
in  foreign  lands 
who,  if  they  coulc 
all  be  brought  to 
gether  at  a  general  reunion  on  the  "sacrec 
hill  of  Science ' '  (as  itused  to  be  known) ,  anc 
were  asked  to  simultaneously  salute  hi: 
never  to  be  forgotten  memory,  coulc 
exclaim  in  unison  in  the  language  of  th< 
old  Latin  salutatory  of  Andover,  "  C 
pie,  reverende,  illustrissime  doctequ< 
Vir  te  salutamus."  A  whole  chapte: 
might  be  written  upon  the  doctor,  hi: 
long  reign  at  Andover,  and  his  own  pe 
culiar  methods.  I  think  he  was  fearec 
as  well  as  respected  by  those  student: 
who  uniformly  behaved  themselves,  a: 
well  as  by  those  who  did  not,  although  t( 
the  obedient  student  I  know  he  inwardb 
felt  a  great  respect  and  .even  an  affection 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  think  it  would  b< 
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well  to  manifest  it  to  him.  Thete  was 
always  on  Di.  Taylor's  part  a  dignity 
and  a  reserve  for  all,  more  or  less,  and  to 
the  disobedient  student  his  manner  and 
look  was  the  incarnation  of  severity  and 
offended  majesty.  He  was  never  very 
approachable,  for  his  pupils.  It  was  said 
that  he  did  unbend  to  those  students 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  invited 
to  his  well-furnished  dtawing-room  in 
the  old  large  brick  house  on  the  Sacred 
Hill.  A  student '.  whom  he  wished  to 
honor  was  very  occasionally  invited  to 
his  house  and  presented  to  Mis.  Taylor, 
but  these  occurrences  were,  like  the 
angels'  visits,  few  and  far  between. 
Dr.  Taylor's  drawing-room,  as  I  remember 
it,  was  a  large  double  apaitment  con- 
taining many  fine  pictures  and  interesting 
relics  that  he  had  brought  from  abroad. 
An  invitation  to  the  drawing-room 
was  a  very  different  affair  from  a  com- 
mand to  go  to  his  study.  0  Dii  Im- 
mortales!  we  all  knew  what  that  meant, 
and  when  an  order  of  this  kind  reached 
a  student,  not  only  the  subject,  but  all 


whom  the  rumor  reached  lealized  that 
something  really  serious  was  on  and  all, 
with  bated  breath,  waited  for  the  verdict. 
The  unfortunate  sinner  was  shown  into 
the  dread  tribunal,  where  the  stern  judge 
sat  in  almost  imperial  majesty  upon  his 
judicial  seat,  his  big  armchair,  before 
his  desk,  and  as  he  turned  and  glared  at 
the  offender  over  those  gold-rimmed 
spectacles  when  he  entered  that  dread 
presence  it  was  a  stout  heart  that  did  not 
quail  and  firm  knees  that  did  not  shake. 
The  doctor  instituted  three  forms,  or 
degrees,  of  excommunication  which  were 
fulminated  from  that  awful  study,  the 
minor,  the  major,  and  the  maximus. 
The  minor  excommunication  was  proba- 
tion for  three  weeks;  the  major,  suspen- 
sion for  the  balance  of  the  term;  the 
maximus,  unconditional  discharge  from 
the  institution.  There  was  no  second 
probation  for  that  sinner  and  no  space 
left  for  repentance.  When  the  doctor 
rehearsed  the  charges  and  delivered 
sentence  there  was  thunder  in  his  voice 
which  only  enhanced  the  terror  of  the 


The  Old  Brick  Academy,"  designed  by  Bulfinch  and  celebrated  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  in  his  poem,  "The  School  Boy" 
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criminal.  He  had  still  another  form  of 
discipline  for  mild  cases,  that  of  a  letter 
to  the  paterfamilias  or  guardian,  account- 
ing the  shortcomings  and  delinquencies 
of  son  or  ward,  which  we  dreaded, 
because  we  fully  realized  that  the  faults 
would  never  be  minimized,  but  quite  the 
contrary  under  that  stern  pen.  I  well 
remember  one  gay  fellow,  afterwards  a 
well-known  physician  in  his  native  city, 
who  told  me  that  he  was  at  Andover 
three  years,  and  existed  most  of  the  time 
on  three-week  probations,  with  the 
major  or  maximus  excommunication 
ever  hanging  over  his  head. 

For  three  long  years  all  his  mental 
food  came  to  him  from  hand  to  mouth, 
he  never  had  any  security  for  the  future 
while  at  Phillips,  but  he  survived,  gradu- 
ated, and  entered  college,  but  it  was  by 
a  sort  of  hairbreadth  escape.  Dr.  Taylor 
was  never  perhaps  moie  impressive  and 
awesome  than  at  morning  prayers  at 
8.30;  he  entered  the  building  and  usually 
ascended  at  once  to  his  own  recitation 
room,  and  at  the  exact  moment  of  8.30 
he  descended  to  the  large  classroom 
at  a  quick  pace,  and  at  once  ascended  the 
rostrum  and  pounded  vigorously  with 
his  hand  upon  the  desk  for  all  to  rise 
for  the  extempore  prayer,  which  was 
always  well  expressed,  solemn,  and  im- 
pressive. He  often  said  in  his  prayer, 
"  O  Lord  give  to  the  students  of  this 
academy  retentive  memories."  As  we 
heard  him  descend  the  staircase  a  silence 
spread  over  the  assembled  pupils  like 
the  hush  of  death,  with  truth  could  it 
be  said  you  could  hear  a  pin  drop.  After 
the  prayer  (and  the  doctor  felt  every 
word  of  it) ,  a  chapter  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  read,  each  student  taking  a 
verse,  always  standing  while  reading, 
and  always  commenced  by  the  pupil 
next  to  the  one  who  read  the  last  verse 
of  the  chapter  on  the  preceding  morning. 
Then  the  doctor  would  often  give  a  brief 
exegesis  upon  the  chapter,  or  some 
particular  part  of  it,  and  then  make  some 
remarks  concerning  the  school,  give  out 
necessary  notices,  and  then  came  that 
dreaded  paper  containing  the  list  of  those 
who  were  to  be  called  up  and  then  down 
for  venial  sins  and  misdemeanors  of 
various  character. 


Dr.  Taylor's  forms  of  expression  were 
usually  of  the  stereotype  pattern,  and 
never  varied  much.  He  always  pre- 
faced this  list  of  recreants  with  "  The 
following  individuals  are  requested  to 
remain."  It  was  longer  or  shorter  ac- 
cording to  his  success  in  finding  out  those 
who  had  disobeyed  the  precepts  of  the 
school  or  been  in  escapades  of  different 
kinds.  In  the  writer's  day  it  very  often 
ended  with  Thompson  3d  and  Van 
Volkenburg,  two  remarkably  handsome 
New  York  fellows,  very  intimate  friends, 
the  former  a  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Thompson,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  di- 
vine of  New  York  city.  They  seemed  to 
be  forever  on  the  list,  although  no  more 
careless  of  the  regulations  of  the  institu- 
tion or  in  any  more  escapades  than  many 
others  of  their  fellow  students.  They 
were  simply  unfortunate  as  regards  dis- 
covery, and  victims  of  fate.  We  used  to 
think  the  doctor  must  put  their  names 
at  the  end  of  the  list  for  the  sake  of 
euphony.  The  roll  of  the  academy  was 
called  at  both  morning  and  evening 
prayers,  and  a  student  who  cut  prayers 
had  to  give  an  account  of  himself  the 
next  morning.  His  name  was  sure  to  be 
on  the  list  of  the  unfortunates  "  re- 
quested to  remain." 

No  account  of  Andover  would  be  com- 
plete without  an  allusion  to  "  Pike's 
Peak."  I  mean  historical  Andover,  and 
long  since  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  was  a 
candy  shop  and  semi-cafe,  although  the 
"  cafe  "  was  a  small  beer,  a  harmless  soft 
drink  which  the  proprietor  sold  to  the 
students  at  five  cents  per  glass.  It  was  a 
very  attractive  place  for  the  gayer  sort  of 
fellows,  perhaps  particularly  so  because 
it  was  under  the  ban.  It  was  kept  by 
one  Pike,  hence  its  name.  Pike's  Peak 
was  Dr.  Taylor's  bete  noir.  He  had  no 
use  for  Pike  or  his  Peak,  for  the  shop  or 
its  proprietor.  I  do  not  know  that  we 
were  absolutely  forbidden  to  enter  it, 
but  it  came  very  near  to  that,  and  Pike 
reciprocated;  he  had  no  love  for  the 
ruler  of  the  Sacred  Hill  of  Science. 

The  doctor  neither  believed  in  Pike 
nor  his  beer,  and  I  always  thought  that 
he  believed  he  taught  the  boys  rebellion. 
He,  Pike,  in  no  sense  had  the  Andover 
ideals  or  the  Andover  manner,  and  the 
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principal  felt  that 
his  influence  was 
not  of  the  best, 
but  still  his  rank 
offense  was  his 
beer,  and  it  was 
a  little  rank  at 
times.  The  writer 
well  remembers  a 
portion  of  a  Phil- 
lipian  sonnet  of 
his  day,  referring 
to  Dr.  Taylor's 
travels  through 
the  roads  of  An- 
dover  in  the  even- 
ing after  study 
hours  had  begun, 
between  seven 
and  nine,  to  catch 
students  who 
dared  to  brave 
the  streets  during 
those  forbidden 
hours.  After  de- 
scribing the  doc- 
tor's solemn  exit 
from  his  study 
to  the  road,  it  ran 
thus: 


"  Straight  for    Pike's 

Peak  his  footsteps 

steer 
He  catches  students 

drinking  beer 
He  shakes  and  cuffs 

them    and    sends 
them  home 
And  lets  them  gnaw 

that  crusty  bone,   Suspension." 

And  another  old  poem  ended  thus : 

"  And  so  next  morn   they  hear    their   honored 
names 
Read  among  those  'requested  to  remain.'" 

Dr.  Samuel  Taylor  was  a  rather 
large  man  in  appearance,  although 
not  very  tall,  with  a  large  head  and  full 
face  always  cleanly  shaven,  of  rather 
light  than  otherwise  hair  and  com- 
plexion, and  quite  stout  in  build;  of 
dignified,  reserved,  and  stately  presence; 
distinguished  looking  in  his  personal 
appearance  he  certainly  was. 

Dr.  Taylor  always  wore  black  broad- 
cloth clothes,  the  coat  cut  with  "  swallow 
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tails  "  very  like  the  modern  evening 
coat,  a  turned-down  Byron  collar  and  a 
neck  handkerchief  of  black  silk  or  satin. 
His  linen  was  always  faultlessly  clean 
and  white.  In  cold  weather  he  usually 
wore  in  the  street  a  dark  blue  cloak  of 
ample  dimensions  with  a  collar  of  black 
velvet,  and  a  tall  silk  hat  then  commonly 
called  a  "  stovepipe."  To  see  and  to 
meet  Dr.  Taylor  and  Professor  Park,  a 
tall  and  most  distinguished-looking  man, 
the  reverend  and  venerated  head  of  the 
Theological  Seminary,  walking  together 
in  the  streets  of  Andover  was  something 
to  be  remembered;  Andover's  two  most 
distinguished  citizens.  As  they  passed 
every  hat  was  doffed,  and  they  always 
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graciously  returned  this  recognition  and 
mark  of  respect  by  lifting  their  own  hats 
in  response.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  in 
"  Old  town  Folks,"  tells  us  of  the  lad 
who  went  to  the  parsonage  to  have  the 
minister  return  with  him  to  the  bedside 
of  his  sick  father,  and  that  when  he  sat 
out  with  the  minister  in  knee  breeches, 
silver  shoe  buckles,  ruffled  shirt,  cocked 
hat  and  gold-headed  cane,  he  said  that 
"  somehow  he  felt  as  if  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  was  moving  down  the  road 
straight  for  our  house."  To  see  the  head 
of  Phillips  Academy  and  the  head  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  descending  the 
Sacred  Hill  together  and  making  for  the 
town,  we  felt  as  if  it  was  the  approach  of 
two  Arks  of  the  Covenant.  Dr.  Taylor 
was  never  spoken  of  by  the  students  as  Dr. 
Taylor,  but  universally  called  "  Uncle 
Sam,"  and  his  most  estimable  wife,  Mrs. 
Taylor,  shared  the  sobriquet  with  her 
distinguished  husband  and  was  familiarly 
known  among  the  Phillips  boys  as 
"  Aunt  Sam." 

Dr.  Taylor's  rule  at  Andover  and  his 
methods  have  been  and  are  severely 
criticized,  not  nearly  so  much  in  his  day 
as  since  his  decease.  To  what  extent 
the  Calvinistic  theology  may  have  shaped 
his  course,  I  cannot  altogether  deter- 
mine. Whether  he  sincerely  believed 
in  the  total  depravity  of  the  whole  of  the 
human  race,  with  the  exception  of  the 
elect  few,  the  writer  is  unable  to  state, 
but  in  his  dealings  with  the  major  part 
of  the  pupils  that  came  under  his  particu- 
lar care  it  does  seem  as  if  he  did  believe 
in  the  total  depravity  of  the  great 
majority  of  boys,  or  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  a  doubt  let  us  put  it  a  little 
miHer  and  say  that  he  ruled  as  if  he 
bel.eved  they  were  very  far  gone  from 
original  righteousness.  He  used  to  reply 
to  any  one  who  dared  to  suggest  in  a 
polite  way  (and  they  were  very  few 
who  had  that  amount  of  assurance)  that 
a  milder  treatment  might  be  quite  as 
effective,  that  no  one  could  teach  him 
anything  about  boys,  that  he  understood 
the  boy  element  thoroughly,  had  studied 
the  boy  nature,  and  had  dealt  with  that 
interesting  but  difficult  animal  for  many 
years.  But  there  is  one  conclusion  that 
all  unprejudiced  minds  must  acknowledge 


as  the  correct  one  in  the  final  analysis  of 
his  long  career  as  governor  of  Phillips 
Academy,  that  although  his  rule  and 
methods  were  severe  yet  thoroughgoing, 
and  would  not  pass  to-day,  and  far  re- 
moved from  the  gentle  yet  firm  and 
beneficent  regime  which  obtains  now  at 
Andover,  yet  we  must  acknowledge  that 
Dr.  Taylor  was  entirely  sincere  and  be- 
lieved his  way  was  necessary  and  the 
only  effective  way ;  that  he  was  thoroughly 
honest,  honorable,  and  conscientiously 
tried  to  carry  into  practise  the  intentions 
of  the  eminent  founders  as  he  understood 
them,  and  to  live  himself  and  to  cause  all 
connected  with  the  Academy  to  live  also 
according  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  its 
constitution;  that  he  did  more  than  any 
of  his  predecessors  to  add  to  its  renown; 
that  under  his  guidance  it  became  a  very 
distinguished  school  and  was  famous, 
and  that  students  came  from  every  part 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Provinces 
to  be  educated  under  his  leadership. 
And  here  I  will  close  my  review  of 
his  remarkable  and  eminent  career  with 
a  reproduction  of  the  words  upon  the 
monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
peaceful  and  beautiful  graveyard  in  the 
rear  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 

Samuel  Harvey  Taylor 

Principal  of  Phillips  Academy 

1837-1871 

Six  thousand  pupils  were  under  his 
care.  Surrounded  by  his  Bible  class  on 
Sabbath  morn,  January  29,  1871,  he  fell, 
and  died  in  the  vestibule  of  Phillips 
Academy.  Bold,  resolute,  firm,  strong 
in  body  and  in  mind,  he  spake  with 
authority. 

His  skill  in  letters,  his  love  for  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients,  his  veneration 
for  law,  order,  duty,  his  enterprising, 
vigilant,  and  faithful  life  made  him  a 
man  of  mark. 

As  an  editor  and  author 

Versed  in  affairs  not  less  than  in 

various  learning, 

He  won  laurels 

which  he  laid  at  the  feet  of  his  Lord. 

Hundreds  of  his  pupils 

paid  him  their  tribute  of  gratitude  while 

he    lived,  and    made    great  lamentation 

over  him  when  he  died. 
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Associated  with  Dr.  Taylor  for  many 
years  was  Mr.  James  S.  Eaton,  an  eminent 
mathematician,  and  author  of  Eaton's 
Arithmetic.  He  was  professor  of  higher 
mathematics  in  the  academic  department 
and  head  of  the  scientific  school.  Mr. 
|  Eaton  carried  his  honors  modestly.  He 
had  a  great  reputation  as  a  mathema- 
tician of  his  time.  A  man  of  the  kindliest 
intentions,  a  sincere  Christian,  who 
walked  humbly  with  his  God  and  had  the 
respect  of  all  I  his  ,  pupils  and  of  all  his 
townsmen.  His  son,  Mr.  George  T. 
Eaton,  also  a  distinguished  mathemati- 
cian, is  at  present  professor  of  his  science 
at  Andover,  receiving  his  appointment 
in  1880. 

m  Professor  »  McCurdy  and  Professor 
Graves  have  also  been  instructors  at 
Andover  for  a  long  time,  both  very  much 
beloved  by  students  and  very  able  men 
in  their  separate  lines  of  learning.  In 
the  time  of  Dr.  Taylor  there  were  but 
four  instructors   beside   himself.     There 


are  now  thirty,  counting  the  principal, 
who  does  not  hear  any  recitations, 
Dr.  Page,  instructor  in  physiology  and 
hygiene,  and  the  physical  director,  and 
Mr.  Sidney  Peet,  the  trainer  in  athletics. 
The  present  number  of  students  is  about 
five  hundred,  about  double  the  number 
that  there  were  at  the  time  when  the 
faculty   comprised  only   five   professors. 

The  original  intention  of  the  found- 
ers was  to  keep  expenses  within  the 
limits  of  those  not  overburdened  with 
wealth,  although  owing  to  the  increased 
cost  of  living  and  the  larger  increase 
in  the  ranks  of  the  faculty  requiring 
larger  salaries  than  formerly,  the  ex- 
penses are  at  least  double  nowadays  in 
comparison  with  those  of  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago.  This  is  inevitable  from  the 
changed  conditions  and  the  exigencies 
of  the  times. 

The  great  principals  at  Andover,  those 
who  have  done  more  to  make  it  great 
and  who  have  added  most  to  its  renown 
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are  Dr.  Pearson,  Dr.  Pemberton,  Dr. 
Adams,  Dr.  Taylor,  and  Dr.  Bancroft. 
They  were  all  great  educators  and  great 
administrators,  and  stamped  the  school 
with  the  qualities  of  their  own  per- 
sonalities. Dr.  Taylor  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Frederic  W.  Tilton,  A.M.,  a  ripe 
scholar  and  a  fine  teacher,  gentle  and 
refined  in  character.  He  guided  the 
school  for  two  vears,  from  1871  to  1873. 


study  hours  that  were  study  hours. 
When  I  went  to  Harvard  I  found  that 
there  were  study  hours  there.  I  smile  to- 
day at  the  artlessness  of  my  life.  The 
first  time  I  was  out  as  a  freshman  at 
Harvard  during  study  hours,  how  I  stole 
around  the  back  side  of  Holworthy  and 
got  in  as  quietly  as  I  could,  that  nobody 
should  see  me.  It  was  not  many  days 
before  I  found  out  that  Harvard  College 


vcamuel  Harvey  Taylor,  LL.D.,  Principal,  1838-1871 


To  quote  from  the  very  interesting 
address  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  MacKenzie,  of 
Cambridge,  at  the  commencement  dinner 
of  VM>>}  "  Well,  after  Uncle  Sam  came— 
well,  nobody  could  come  after  him; 
the  next  man  who  came  was  bound  to 
stay  a  very  little  while.  There  was  not 
another  man  who  could  come  into  that 
place  in  that  way.  Those  who  were  not 
under  him  have  no  idea  of  it.     We  had 


was  a  republic  and  that  Phillips  Acad- 
emy was  a  monarchy.  And  yet  it  was 
that  training  at  Phillips,  that  insisting 
upon  it  that  we  should  get  a  thing  just 
right,  that  has  stood  by  me  and  by  many 
another  man  all  these  years  through. 
I  remember  a  classmate  who  was  one  of 
the  obedient  ones.  "  Where  is  that 
verb  made?  "  asked  the  doctor  of  him 
one  day. 
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"  Second  aorist." 

"  Suppose  I  should  say  it  is  the  first 
aorist." 

"  It  must  be  so,  sir,  if  you  say  so." 

To  succeed  Mr.  Tilton  the  trustees 
elected  Mr.  Cecil  Bancroft,  in  1873,  and 
the  subsequent  prosperity  and  success  of 
this  famous  school  indicated  the  wisdom 
of  the  election.  Of  sturdy  old  New- 
England  lineage,  a  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth, a  brilliant  scholar,  a  first-class 
administrator,  he  had  within  himself 
an  abundance  of  all  the  requisite  quali- 
fications for  the  head  mastership  of 
Phillips  Academy.  Mr.  Bancroft  became 
principal  when  about  thirty-five  years 
of  age.  He  remained  in  that  office  till 
his  lamented  decease,  in  1901,  a  period 
covering  twenty-eight  years.  A  man 
of  rare  foresight  and  sagacity,  he  foresaw 
early  in  his  principalship  the  changes 
which  were  to  obtain  very  soon  in  the 
educational  world,  and  at  once  began 
to  take  the  initiative  for  an  alteration 
in  the  curriculum  at  Andover  to  meet 
the  new  college  requirements  that  he  saw 
must  come  in  the  very  near  future. 

For  almost  a  decade,  between  1875 
and  1885,  was  a  transitional  period  in 
education.  Old  ideas  were  passing  away, 
and  yielding  to  the  newer,  and  a  more 
comprehensive  and  advanced  curriculum 
in  the  colleges  called  for  a  more  enlarged 
and  a  more  advanced  course  in  the 
secondary  schools  which  feed  the  colleges. 
And  as  the  colleges  became  universities, 
the  preparatory  school  became  a  college. 
The  old  commodores  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  admirals.  The  scholastic  re- 
quirements were  fuller  and  more  ad- 
vanced   for    admission    to   universities. 

Dr.  Bancroft  differentiated  from  Dr. 
Taylor  in  the  same  ratio  that  the  present 
differs  from  the  past.  Dr.  Taylor's 
ideas  were  of  the  olden  time,  Dr.  Ban- 
croft's were  those  of  to-day.  Both  were 
great  scholars  and  most  able  adminis- 
trators and  governors  of  a  great  and 
important  institution  of  learning. 

Dr.  Taylor  made  it  very  distinguished ; 
Dr.  Bancroft  not  only  continued  its  dis- 
tinction, but  increased  it.  His  method 
and  regime  were  very  different  from 
those  of  his  J  predecessor,  Dr.  Taylor. 
The    difference    between    Dr.    Taylor's 


method  of  government  and  Dr.  Ban- 
croft's was  that  the  former  ruled  by 
fear,  the  latter  by  love.  Dr.  Bancroft 
believed  in  getting  the  confidence  of  the 
boys  and  had  them  come  to  him  and  open 
their  hearts  to  him,  not  only  in  their 
griefs,  but  in  their  joys  and  aspirations 
for  the  future,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to 
help,  encourage,  or  if  necessary  to  warn 
them  of  hidden  or  future  dangers. 
Very  few  would  have  gone  to  Dr.  Taylor, 
either  in  their  joys  or  sorrows.  His  con- 
duct and  manner  did  not  invite  such  a 
resort,  and  yet  he  had  a  good,  kind  heart 
if  you  could  find  it,  and  he  had  a  genuine 
admiration  for  some  of  his  pupils. 

For  more  than  three  fourths  of  a  cen- 
tury, from  the  time  when  Harvard 
College  became  distinctly  Unitarian  in 
its  theological  teaching  and  influence, 
at  that  interesting  period  in  the  history 
of  Congregationalism  (the  old  state 
church  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Eng- 
land, established  by  our  Puritan  fore- 
fathers in  the  first  instance,  upon  the 
Mayflower  before  they  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth), when  the  great  schism  finally 
became  an  accomplished  fact,  and  parish 
after  parish,  ministers  and  people  came 
out  openly  and  declared  themselves 
Unitarian.  It  is  said  that  at  one  time 
that  but  two  of  all  the  parishes  in  Boston 
remained  faithful  to  the  old  Trinitarian 
belief,  Park  Street  and  the  Old  South, 
and  that  the  Old  South  was  for  a  time 
uncertain. 

Andover  clung  tenaciously  to  the  tra- 
dition of  the  past,  and  most  vigorously 
fought  Unitarianism.  The  Theological 
Seminary  was  founded  especially  to 
counteract  the  incoming  heresy  by  Madam 
Phillips,  aided  by  Mr.  William  Bart- 
lett,  of  Newburyport  (who  had  a  million 
dollars,  considered  an  almost  incredible 
sum  for  one  individual  to  possess  in  that 
day.  He  was  commonly  known  in  his 
own  town  as  "  Jew  Bartlett  " —  meaning 
he  was  rich  as  a  Jew) ,  and  by  others  who 
were  strongly  opposed  to  the  new  de- 
parture in  the  teaching  of  so  many  of 
the  ministers,  and  also  by  Dr.  Pearson, 
who,  when  he  resigned  the  principalship  at 
Andover,  became  a  professor  at  Har- 
vard, and  was  acting  president  at  Cam- 
bridge for  two  years. 
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The  immediate  and  direct  effect  of  the 
defection  of  Harvard  College  from  the 
ranks  of  the  "  Orthodox  "  upon  Phillips 
Academy  was  that  no  more  students 
were  allowed  to  go  to  Cambridge  from 
Andover  if  the  faculty  and  trustees  could 
prevent  it. 

The  course  of  study  was  gradually 
altered,  so  that  an  Andover  boy  was  not 
fitted  for  Cambridge,  and  found  it  most 
difficult  to  pass  the  Harvard  examina- 
tions. During  Dr.  Taylor's  principalship 
almost  no  one  went  to  Harvard  from 
Phillips,  Andover.  The  great  majority 
went  to  Yale,  which  continued  Orthodox 
in  its  theological  color,  and  quite  a  few 
to  other  colleges,  notably  Brown,  Am- 
herst, Dartmouth,  and  Williams,  where 
the  old  theology  was  taught  and  in  force. 

Students  who  finally  decided  to  enter 
Harvard  had  to  withdraw  from  Phillips, 
Andover,  and  go  to  Phillips,  Exeter, 
which  made  a  specialty  of  fitting  their 
students  for  Cambridge,  because  they 
could  not  get  the  requisite  training  at 
Andover.  So  faithful  did  Andover  re- 
main to  the  old  Puritan  traditions  and 
ideas  that  till  about  1873  no  notice 
whatever  was  taken  of  Christmas  day, 
all  had  to  continue  study  and  recitations 
as  usual,  and  in  order  to  get  to  the 
Christmas  morning  service  I  had  to  send 
home  to  get  a  written  request  from  my 
father  asking  that  his  son  might  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
morning  service  at  the  Episcopal  Church. 
A  dispensation  from  my  Latin  recitation 
was  rather  reluctantly  granted  by  Dr. 
Taylor  on  the  condition  that  I  made  it  up, 
and  returned  immediately  after  the  service 
and  continued  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day  in  study  and  recitation  as  usual. 
Then  there  were  but  few  Episcopalian 
boys  at  Phillips,  and  no  Catholics.  All 
this  is  changed.  Now  there  is  a  goodly 
number  of  the  former,  and  quite  a 
sprinkling  of  the  sons  of  Catholic  fami- 
lies, and  provision  is  made  for  them  to 
attend  Mass  at  the  church  of  the  Augus- 
tinian  Fathers  on  all  Sundays  and  holy 
days  of  obligation. 

After  Dr.  Bancroft  came  to  Andover 
all  feeling  between  Phillips  and  Harvard 
became  a  matter  of  the  past,  in  fact  the 
prejudice   against   Cambridge   had   been 


gradually  weakening  and  slowly  dying 
out  for  many  years  before  its  total  ex- 
tinction. 

The  course  of  study  now  fits  a  boy  for 
Harvard  and  has  for  many  years.  Two 
of  the  Cambridge  professors  are  trustees 
of  the  academy.  The  odium  theolo- 
gicum  has  passed  away,  and  Harvard 
now  declares  itself  undenominational. 
While  a  large  number  of  Andover  boys 
go  to  Cambridge  every  year,  still  a  rather 
larger  number  go  to  New  Haven. 

Mr.  Alfred  Ernest  Stearns,  A.M.,  B.D., 
is  the  present  head  of  the  academy.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Phillips,  1890,  of  Am- 
herst, 1894,  and  of  the  Andover  Theo- 
logical School,  of  1900.  He  was  made 
vice  principal  of  the  academy  in  1902, 
and  unanimously  elected  by  the  board  of 
trustees  to  succeed  Dr.  Bancroft.  In 
May,  1903,  it  was  generally  considered 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  he  would 
succeed  Dr.  Bancroft  later  on  when  he 
was  made  the  vice  principal.  Everything 
seemed  to  point  in  that  direction. 

He  is  the  cultured  and  scholarly  son  of  a 
cultured  and  scholarly  race.  His  grand- 
father, Dr.  William  Augustus  Stearns, 
was  president  of  Amherst  College,  himself 
a  Phillips  boy  and  a  trustee  for  twenty 
years.  While  Mr.  Alfred  Ernest  Stearns 
was  an  Andover  boy,  he  was  at  the  front 
in  almost  everything,  in  all  of  the  school 
activities  and  at  the  head  of  societies,  as 
well  as  all  of  the  athletic  games,  and  at  his 
graduation  he  was  voted  by  his  class- 
mates to  be  the  most  popular  man  and 
the  best  athlete  of  his  class.  This  was 
all  repeated  at  Amherst,  where  he  was 
pre-eminent  in  scholarship  and  in  public 
speaking. 

It  is  a  coincidence  worthy  of  mention 
that  two  of  the  original  trustees  of 
Phillips,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Stearns  and  the 
Rev.  Johnathan  French,  were  respec- 
tively the  paternal  and  maternal  great- 
grandfathers of  the  present  principal, 
Mr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns. 

He  is  a  nephew  of  the  late  Dr.  Bancroft, 
and  while  he  continues  the  methods  and 
intentions  of  his  distinguished  uncle 
he  isn't  the  man  to  follow  blindly  in 
anybody's  footsteps,  but  has  ideas  and 
wise  plans  of  his  own.  He  has  now  been 
at  the  head  of  the  school  for  five  years, 
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and  it  never  was  more  prosperous  than 
it  is  to-day,  and  that  is  saying  a  great 
deal,  with  the  most  satisfactory  outlook 
for  the  future.  Mr.  Cecil  Kittredge 
Bancroft,  eldest  son  of  the  late  principal, 
and  cousin  of  the  present  one,  is  his  able 
assistant  and  also  the  registrar  of  the 
academy.  For  a  time  he  was  an  in- 
structor at  Yale.  Many  of  the  sons  of 
this  time-honored  school  have  been  and 
are  distinguished  in  the  life  of  the  world, 
in  science,  literature,  in  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, and  in  affairs  of  state.  Among 
the  more  eminent  of  these  in  the  list  of 
the  departed  are  John  Phillips,  the  first 
mayor  of  Boston,  Josiah  Quincy,  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  for  sixteen  years, 
Josiah  Quincy,  the  second  mayor  of 
Boston  in  1845;  Samuel  Findley  Morse, 
inventor  of  the  telegraph ;  Horatio  Green- 
ough,  the  sculptor;  Professor  Orthniel 
Marsh,  authority  in  science;  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  poet  and  writer  of 
prose;  Joseph  E.  Worcester,  compiler 
of  the  dictionary  bearing  his  name. 

In  the  theological  ranks  are  Dr.  Ezra 
Gannett,  an  eminent  Unitarian  preacher, 
controversialist,  and  writer;  Rev.  Ray 
Palmer,  author  of  the  well-known 
hymn,  "My  Faith  Looks  up  to  Thee;" 
the  Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  D.D.,  presi- 
dent of  Bowdoin  College;  the  Rev. 
Augustine  Hewitt,  D.D.,  superior  of 
the  Paulist  Fathers  and  late  rector  of 
the  great  Church  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle, 
New  York;  the  Right  Rev.  Mark  Antony 
De  Wolf  Howe,  bishop  of  Central  Penn- 
sylvania; the  Right  Rev.  Thomas  March 
Clark,  bishop  of  Rhode  Island. 

Among  the  living  are  Arthur  Sher- 
burne Hardy,  at  one  time  professor  at 
Dartmouth,  author  and  diplomat,  former 
United  States  minister  to  Persia,  to 
Greece,  and  to  Switzerland,  now  am- 
bassador to  the  Court  of  Madrid;  Tal- 
cott  Williams,  the  distinguished  jour- 
nalist at  Philadelphia;  the  Hon.  William 
Henry  Moody,  formerly  secretary  of  the 
navy,  now  judge  on  the  supreme  bench 
at  Washington;  the  Right  Rev.  Charles 
Chapman  Grafton,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  influential  bishops  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America, 
bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin;  Sir 
Chentung  Liang  Cheng,  the  late  envoy 
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Peter  Taft,    brother   of    President-Elect 
W.  H.  Taft,  a  student  at  Andover 

IN  HIS  SEVENTEENTH  YEAR 

extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  Washington  from  China; 
the  Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States 
commissioner  of  education;  the  Hon. 
Charles  P.  Taft,  of  Cincinnati,  lawyer 
and  journalist  and  former  member  of 
Congress,  elder  brother  of  the  President- 
elect. I  cannot  forbear  here  to  speak  of 
another  brother,  my  dear  and  intimate 
friend  during  a  part  of  my  Andover  life, 
Mr.  Peter  Taft,  although  alas!  his  name 
is  no  longer  with  the  living  alumni,  all 
are  sons  of  the  late  Alphonso  Taft, 
attorney  general  of  the  United  States 
during  the  Grant  administration.  Peter, 
although  but  seventeen  years  of  age, 
came  off  with  the  second  honor,  the 
salutatory  at  Phillips,  and  four  years 
later  he  took  the  highest  honor  at  Yale, 
the  valedictory.  He  subsequently  be- 
came one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  if  he  had  not  been  cut  off 
from  earthly  life  in  his  early  years  would 
have  made  a  most  brilliant  record  in  the 
legal  profession  of  this  country.  He  was 
endowed    in    a    large    degree    with    the 
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qualities  of  the  Tafts'  perseverance, 
intellectual  clearness,  a  high  sense  of 
honor  and  executive  ability,  especially 
the  former. 

In  old  autograph  books  of  that  time, 
then  very  much  in  vogue  among  the 
Andover  students,  may  still  be  found  this 
sentence,  "  Per  sever  erantia  vincit  omnia." 
Peter  Taft,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  P.  A.,  '63. 

Perseverance  in  welldoing  was  his 
leading  characteristic,  and  altogether  his 
natural  gifts  and  fine  qualities  of  character 
made  him  great  and  good;  he  has  left 
one  son,  Mr.  Albert  S.  Taft,  editor  of  the 
Star  Times,  of  Cincinnati,  said  to  be  the 
image  of  his  distinguished  father  in 
personal  appearance,  also  a  great  many 
other  sons  of  Phillips,  are  deserving  of 
honorable  mention  cum  laude! 

Those  who  were  at  Andover  in  Dr. 
Taylor's  reign  remember  the  old  com- 
mencement days,  usually  hot  days  in  the 
later  part  of  July.  The  forenoons  of 
these  memorable  occasions  were  devoted 
to  recitations  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  the 
graduating  seniors,  the  public  exam- 
inations always  held  in  the  old  brick 
academy,  now  the  college  dining  hall. 
The  old  interior  is  entirely  gone;  the 
exterior  remains  the  same.  It  was  built 
by  Charles  Bulfinch,  the  famous  Boston 
architect,  in  1818.  A  plain  but  beautiful 
building,  it  was  of  this  old  hall  that 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  wrote  : 

"  The  morning  came;   I  reached  the  classic  hall; 
How  all  comes  back;  the  upward  slanting  floor, 
The  masters'  thrones  that  flank  the  central  door. 
The  long  outstretching  alleys  that  divide 
The  rows  of  desks  that  stand  on  either  side." 

There  were  two  of  these  "  thrones,"  one 
on  each  side  of  the  central  alley  near 
the  entrance  door.  The  desks  and  chairs 
for  the  students  filled  the  remainder  of 
the  long  hall;  the  floor  gradually  sloped 
upward  toward  the  rear.  The  "  thrones" 
were  large,  square  pews,  with  doors, 
these  with  the  desks  and  chairs  were  all 
of  plain,  unpainted  pine.  Dr.  Taylor 
occupied  one  of  these  great  square 
enclosures,  and  the  other  was  occupied 
by  the  undermasters,  all  the  under- 
graduates had  to  attend  this  examination. 
Dr.  Taylor  was  sure  to  call  on  the  pro- 
ficients, the  best  scholars,  of  the  graduat- 
ing   class    to    recite    on    commencement 
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morning.  The  recitations  were  in  Latin 
and  Greek  only.  This  consumed  the 
forenoon,  then  all  the  undergraduates 
were  expected  to  be  present  at  the 
graduating  exercises  in  the  afternoon,  in 
the  upper  hall.  They  (the  undergradu- 
ates) were  packed  very  closely  into  a 
gallery  loft  over  the  entrance.  The 
commencement  exercises  were  very 
lengthy.  The  two  seniors  who  sustained 
the  highest  rank  during  their  senior  year 
giving  the  valedictory  and  salutatory 
respectively,  the  valedictory  in  English, 
the  salutatory  in  Latin.  The  orations 
were  many,  some  in  Greek,  some  in 
Latin,  and  some  in  the  vernacular. 
All  these  with  the  other  exercises  and 
ceremonies  incident  to  the  occasion,  after 
a  while,  became  very  wearisome  and 
fatiguing  to  the  "  undergrads  "  in  the 
gallery  on  a  hot  July  afternoon.  But 
the  tithingman,  a  little  fat  man,  with  a 
long  rod  painted  white,  with  a  black  tip, 
was  always  on  duty  to  preserve  order 
among  the  boys,  and  if  any  of  us  were 
inattentive  or  got  sleepy  he  was  rather 
sure  to  get  rapped  with  the  long  tithing- 
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pole  which  was  capable  of  reaching  a  long 
distance.  The  tithingman  and  the  tith- 
ingpole  were  legular  appointments  in 
the  Puiitan  churches  of  New  England  in 
the  colonial  times.  This  official  survived 
for  many  yeais  at  Andover  after  he  had 
become  obsolete  in  the  meeting  houses 
of  the  land. 

The  modern  commencement  is  a  very 
different  affair.  It  takes  place  nowadays 
in  the  college  chapel  during  the  morning 
hours.  The  essays  are  few  and  brief 
compared  with  the  orations  of  the  olden 
time,  and  are  always  more  or  less  in- 
teresting and  are  all  in  a  language  ' '  un- 
derstanded  of  the  people." 

Aside  from  the  many  students  who 
have  become  distinguished  in  after  life, 
from  its  beginning,  in  1778,  there  have 
been    many    sons    of    historic    and    dis- 
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tinguished  families  educated  at  Andover. 
In  the  early  records  previous  to  1800, 
and  in  later  years,  we  find  the  historic 
names  of  Phillips,  Quincy,  Dana,  Gore, 
Higginson,  Kirkland,  Wendell,  Story, 
and  Saltonstall.  The  old  distinguished 
Boston  families  are  represented  by 
Amorys,  Towells,  Codmans,  Inches,  Sears, 
Gardiners,  Jacksons,  Sigourneys,  Bow- 
doins,  Aspinwalls,  and  Tudors. 

The  old  historic  New  Hampshire  family 
of  Sullivan  was  represented  by  several 
of  its  sons.  From  Virginia  were  sent 
many  of  the  Washingtons  and  several 
of  the  Tees.  From  South  Carolina  came 
the  Barnwells.  These  names  appear 
again  and  again  in  the  lists  of  later  times 
in  sons  and  grandsons.  In  1785  General 
Washington  placed  his  favorite  nephew, 
Howell  Lewis,  of  Fredericksburg,  Vir- 
■  ginia,  at  Phillips  Academy.  The 
general  himself  had  made  a  visit 
in  state  to  Andover  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  was  entertained 
by  the  Phillips  family  at  their 
mansion  on  the  hill.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  from  1785 
to  1803,  inclusive,  beside  Howell 
Tewis,  eight  grand-nephews  of 
W  General  Washington  were  edu- 
;  v^  cated  at  Andover.  Augustine, 
George  Corbin,  and  Bushrod 
Washington  were  grand-nephews 
of  General  Washington.  Through 
both  father  and  mother  Bush- 
rod  Corbin,  John  Augustine, 
and  Richard  Henry  Tee  Wash- 
ington, together  with  Cassius 
and  Francis  Tightfoot  Tee, 
were  grand  nephews  of  General 
Washington  and  grandsons  of 
Richard  Henry  Tee.  John 
Augustine  Washington  became 
proprietor  of  Mount  Vernon,  be- 
queathed to  him  by  his  uncle 
Judge  Bushrod  Washington. 
Francis  Tightfoot  Tee  and  George 
Corbin  Washington  went  to  Har- 
vard from  Andover.  They  all 
in  later  life  became  country  gen- 
tlemen, lawyers,  judges,  and 
statesmen  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia. 

In  1806  we  find  three  sons  of 
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Elbridge  Gerry,  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  at  Andover,  preparing  for 
Harvard.  In  the  writer's  time  among  the 
sons  of  eminent  persons  he  recalls  Owen 
Glendower    Eovejoy,    son    of    the    Hon. 


general  of  the  United  States,  and  nephew 
of  the  president,  Abraham  Lincoln 
Young  Welles,  nephew  of  the  secretary  c 
the  navy,  Gideon  Welles,  of  Connecticut 
Charles  Edwaid  Stowe,  son  of  Professo 


Dr.  Cecil  Bancroft,  principal,  1873-1901 


Owen  Glendower  Lovejoy,  at  that  time 
a  very  prominent  and  distinguished 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
from  Illinois;  Charles  Edwards,  from  the 
same    state,     son    of    the    commissary 


and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe;  Oliver  Ha;| 
ard  Perry,  great-grandson  of  the  heil 
of  Eake^Erie;  Peter  Taft,  of  Ohio,  soi 
of  the  attorney  general  of  the  Unite  i 
States,   an    elder    brother    of    our  ne>"l 
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president;  several  grandsons  of  Lyman 
Beecher  and  nephews  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  The  very  rich  boy  of  that  time 
was  the  late  J.  Montgomery  Sears,  of 
Boston,  many  times  a  millionaire  in 
his  own  light,  as  his  parents  were  not 
living,  and  he  '  was  soon  to  come  into 
possession  of  the  large  [Sears  estate. 
His  fellow  students  remember  him  as  a 
modest  youth  of  simple  tastes  without 
pretensions  of  any  kind  and  uniformly 
polite  to  all,  and  considerate  of  others. 
Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
all  the  Southern  students  at  Andover 
were  recalled  to  their  homes. 

From  the  long  list  of  the  sons  of  dis- 
tinguished families  educated  at  Andover, 
those  not  familiar  with  "  Old  Phillips  " 
might  receive  the  impression  that  it  was 
essentially  an  aristocratic  school  for  the 
scions  of  exclusive  families,  when  in 
reality  the  reverse  is  the  truth.  The 
intention  of  the  founders  and  the  spirit 
of  Andover  from  the  beginning  has  been 
essentially  democratic.  In  comparison 
with  other  first-class  American  schools, 
education  and  living  at  Andover  have 
been  inexpensive,  probably  more  than 
one  half  of  the  students,  reckoning  from 
the  time  the  school  was  established,  have 
been  sons  of  farmers  and  tradesmen,  of 
ministers  of  moderate  salaries,  and  of 
others  in  plain  circumstances.  The 
prominence  of  its  founders,  the  high 
standard  in  scholarship  and  discipline 
always  maintained,  the  reputation  of  its 
principals  for  scholarship  and  ability  to 


govern,  its  uniform  high  tone  and  dignity 
as  an  educational  institution,  with  its 
cultivated  environment  and  beautiful 
natural  situation — with  all^these  quali- 
ties it  could  not  but  attract^to  itself  the 
attention  and  approval  of  parents  and 
guardians  of  high  social  position,  who 
had  sons  and  wards  to  educate.  We  are 
certain  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
present  head  of  Phillips  Academy  to 
administer  his  great  trust  in  accordance 
with  the  democratic  spirit  of  its  past. 
The  authorities  do  not  intend  that  it 
shall  drift  into  a  school  for  the  sons  of  the 
rich  only,  but  be  always  open  to  all 
youths  of  the  required  qualifications. 

By  the  recent  removal  of  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  to  Cambridge,  the  academy 
comes  into  possession  by  purchase,  of 
about  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  all  the 
seminary  buildings  of  brick,  the  stone 
library,  and  a  number  of  large  private 
houses  of  excellent  architecture.  The 
trustees  need  now  at  least  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  pay  for  all  this  ad- 
ditional property,  and  to  make  the 
necessary  alterations  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  alumni  who  are  in  the 
possession  of  wealth  will  give  liberally 
to  this  object  for  the  honor  and  greater 
usefulness  of  their  Alma  Mater.  We  can 
scarely  over-estimate  the  importance  of 
this  transfer  of  land  and  buildings  to 
Phillips  Academy.  Not  only  the  possi- 
bilities, but  also  the  probabilities  for  the 
future  of  this  old  historic  school  are 
very  great. 
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THE   FIRST    HOUR 

By  ALOYSIUS  COLE 

Doth  man  begin  to  live  that  glimmering  morn, 
When,  tingling  with  the  first  inrush  of  breath, 
He  wakes  to  cry  the  gibbering  shibboleth 
Of  babes?     When  bauble,  toy,  and  peppercorn 
Dimple  the  cheeks  of  childhood  to  the  scorn 
Of  serious  endeavor,  and  a  sheath 
Of  roses  hides  the  sword  of  life  and  death, 
What  seer  can  say:    "  Behold,  a  man  is  born?  " 
Not  one.     But  when  the  silken  walls  of  youth 
Wear  through,  and  flesh  and  spirit  grapple  then 
With  all  the  golden  idols  of  the  earth ; 
When  the  bright  lamps  of  Charity  and  Truth 
Shine  through  the  hollow  mockeries  of  men, 
And  Love  and  Honor  quicken  —  that  is  birth ! 


Old  Crotchtoe  "  and  his  Nemesis 


The  Doom  of  the  Crotchtoe  Buck 

By  CHARLES  EVERETT  BEANE 


BY  ther  great  bewhiskered  cata- 
mount, Bill,  git  er  brass  band! 
Might's  well  —  tain't  no  kind  er 
use  puttin'  up  er  bluff  at  still  huntin' 
when  yer  telerphone  erhead  yer  comin' 
five  miles  erway!  " 

"  Didn't  fool  yourself,  you  came 
through  the  brush  on  velvet,  did  you,  old 
pal?  I  heard  you  smashing  through  the 
underbrush,  every  footstep  crushing  the 
dry  stuff  several  minutes  before  you 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  hog-back. 
Too  bad  we  jumped  that  buck,  for  by 
the  way  he  tears  up  everything  at  each 
bound,  he  must  be  a  dandy." 

"  Dandy?  Pipe  ther  track!  Big's  er 
small  heifer.  Holy  snakes,  wot's  this? 
Never  saw  er  hoof  mark  like  thet  afore. 
Jest  er  little  brimstone  on  er  tail  mark 
an'  I'd  swear  ter  ther  spoor  uv  ther  devil. 
See,  thar's  horn  scrapin's  on  thet  limb." 

"  Here's  a  plainer  mark  where  he 
stepped  on  damp  earth.  He  must  have 
jumped  onto  a  sharp  rock  sometime  to 
force  apart  his  toes  in  that  fashion,  or  a 
mighty  poor  shot  caught  him  in  the  hoof 
as  he  ran  from  a  hunter." 

"  Don't  reckon  er  bullet  ever  traveled 
fast  ernough  ter  git  him,  if  he  streaked 
er  through  ther  woods  like  he  wuz  jest 
goin'.  'Twould  er  taken  two  men  ter 
tell  erbout  it  er  minute  ago  —  one  ter 
say,  '  Here  he  comes,'  an  ernuther  ter 
say,  '  Thar  he  goes.'  Sech  kitin'  I  never 
see  sence  Adam  wuz  er  yearlin'." 

The  two  hunters  made  their  report  of 
the  crotchtoe  buck,  as  they  sat  about 
the  big  open  fireplace  in  the  cabin  that 
evening,  and  on  account  of  their  vivid 
description  of  his  dimensions,  and  eulogy 
on  his  beauty,  the  deer  with  the  peculiar 
hoof  was  soon  heralded  as  the  fairest 
goal  of  every  hunter's  ambition.  "  Old 
Crotchtoe  will  get  his  to-day,"  was  the 
popular  slogan. 

At  intervals,  throughout  the  season 
until  close  time,  tales  more  or  less  re- 


markable were  told  of  this  monarch  of 
deer,  his  appearances  and  disappear- 
ances, his  size,  beauty,  and  sagacity, 
until  a  respectable  volume  would  be 
required  for  the  chronicling. 

Two  men  sleeping  beside  a  campfire 
were  awakened  by  an  animal  dashing 
through  and  scattering  the  firebrands, 
to  disappear  into  the  darkness.  His 
track  proclaimed  a  visit  from  "  Old 
Crotchtoe." 

A  farmer's  crops  were  practically 
ruined  by  a  monster  buck  who  eluded 
his  every  endeavor  to  lay  him  low. 
While  the  farmer  lay  concealed  at  one 
end  of  his  turnip  patch,  the  buck  would 
be  busy  at  the  other  and  get  away  in 
safety.     It  was  "  Old  Crotchtoe." 

Three  men,  in  defiance  of  the  law, 
attempted  to  "  jack  "  deer  at  the  border 
of  a  lake.  One  fired  and  wounded  a 
giant  animal,  whereupon  he  charged 
the  canoe,  and  they  narrowly  escaped 
capsizing  in  the  get-a-way.  Again, 
"  Old  Crotchtoe." 

A  party  of  Massachusetts  schoolmarms 
were  out  walking  along  a  tote  road,  near 
Dead  River  Pond,  when  upon  rounding 
a  turn  they  came  upon  a  lordly  buck, 
who  regarded  them  with  curiosity, 
walked  away  a  little  and  waited  until 
they  approached  within  twenty  feet, 
when  he  bounded  into  the  forest.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  at  least.  Our 
old  friend  with  the  split  hoof. 

Again  the  open  season  had  contributed 
to  the  fame  of  this  remarkable  animal, 
and  numerous  campaigns  for  his  circum- 
vention were  waged,  only  to  result  in 
complete  failure.  From  Madrid  to 
Rangeley  his  haunts  were  well  known, 
but  season  after  season  passed,  and  the 
cleverest  of  the  deer  hunters  owned  them- 
selves outwitted  by  the  shrewd  old  fellow 
who  seemed  uncanny  in  his  keen  appre- 
ciation of  danger.  Many  a  shot  was  fired 
with    deliberate    aim,    until    some    were 
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willing  to  swear  "  Old  Crotchtoe  "  could 
see  a  bullet  coming  in  time  to  dodge  it. 

So  he  roamed  the  forest  at  will,  whis- 
tled defiance  at  all  his  foes,  stamped  his 
hoof  derisively,  and  fled  from  their  well- 
laid  snares  unscathed  into  the  tangled 
fastnesses  of  the  wild  woods. 


Pete  Lufkin,  one  of  the  best  guides 
ever  known  in  Maine,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  characters  to  be  found  in 
that  or  any  state,  knocked  the  ashes  from 
his  big  pipe  and  thoughtfully  regarded 
the  laughing  face  of  his  host  across  the 
den  center  table. 

"  It's  a  fact,  Mr.  Beal,  though  it  may 
sound  strange.  As  sure  as  you  and  I 
are  two  men  I  used  all  the  caution  I 
knew  how,  and  took  the  track  of  "  Old 
Crotchtoe,"  where  it  led  up  the  side  of 
the  mountain.  The  snow  was  damp  and 
crunchy,  and  I  took  plenty  of  time  to 
place  my  moccasins  before  the  next  step. 
Slowly  moving  along  and  closely  scanning 
every  inch  of  territory  ahead  of  me  and 
to  each  side,  I  stood  rigidly  behind  a 
big  pine  as  I  saw  the  flash  of  a  "  flag  " 
about  a  hundred  yards  to  the  fore. 

After  five  minutes  I  went  ahead  again 
and  came  to  the  spot  where  I  thought 
I  saw  him  jump.  There  was  the  sign, 
plain  as  my  nose  —  and  that's  plain 
enough  for  any  one  —  where  he  had 
stopped  behind  a  blowdown,  turned 
about  and  got  his  eye  on  me.  His  leap 
backwards  would  measure  ten  feet.  I 
went  after  him,  and,  as  I  have  told  you, 
his  trail  went  on,  bound  after  bound, 
until  it  led  me  to  a  narrow  shelf  along  the 
face  of  a  precipice,  where  it  vanished. 
Look  where  I  might  there  was  no  sign  of 
his  way  out.  The  cliff  rose  sheer  fifty 
feet,  and  the  shelf  along  its  face  ended 
in  a  blank  wall.  Descending  into  the 
gully  below,  there  was  nary  a  track. 
I've  seen  some  funny  things  in  my  day, 
but  that  scooped  the  biscuit." 

"  Well,  Pete,  knowing  you  to  be  a 
man  who  never  looks  upon  the  cup  that 
makes  one  see  tracks  where  there  are 
none,  and  vice  versa,  I  must  accept  your 
testimony  in  this  case,  though  it  looks 
funny.  This  buck  of  yours  is  getting  on 
my    nerves,    and    I've    heard    so   many 


stories  about  him  I  think  I'll  have  to  go 
after  him  myself." 

"  No,  dad,  that's  going  to  be  my  buck. 
Please  leave  him  to  me." 

A  dainty  little  miss  who  had  been 
listening  intently  from  the  depths  of  an 
immense  morris  chair,  had  stolen  to  the 
side  of  her  father,  where  leaning  over 
with  her  face  against  his,  and  an  arm 
thrown  coaxingly  about  his  neck,  she 
continued,  "  Give  me  a  rifle  for  my  very 
own,  papa,  you  needn't  worry,  I've  shot 
yours  often  enough  to  know  how  to 
handle  one.  I'll  take  Pete  for  a  guide, 
and  we'll  bring  back  Old  Crotchtoe. 
Won't  we,  Pete?  " 

Gazing  affectionately  into  the  wistful 
face  turned  toward  him,  the  guide 
remarked,  "  Unless  he  takes  wings  we'll 
get  him.  You're  just  the  lady  to  break 
the  hoodoo.  Let  her  try,  Fred,  and 
we'll  give  the  veteran  a  run  for  his 
venison." 

In  a  few  days  a  long,  mysterious- 
looking  box  was  delivered  at  the  Beal 
residence,  and  a  fusilade  of  sharp  reports 
told  the  tale  of  patient  practice  on  the 
part  of  the  little  lady  who  determined 
to  thoroughly  master  the  new  rifle 
with  its  automatic  action.  Pete  was  an 
interested  observer  until  one  day  after 
a  conference  with  her  father,  he  tersely 
remarked,  "  We're  off." 

With  a  little  squeal  of  delight  "  Old 
Crotchtoe's "  Nemesis  dashed  upstairs 
to  her  room  to  emerge  presently,  warmly 
clad  in  woolen  skirts,  leggings,  moccasins, 
and  sweater,  when  she  was  joined  by 
Pete,  in  full  hunting  rig,  with  a  bag  tied 
by  the  corners  and  hanging  across  his 
back,  well  filled  with  bulky  bundles. 

"  It's  the  trail  for  us  until  we  get  him 
this    trip,    honey,    so    here's    the    grub, 
cooking  kit,  blankets,  and  all.     You've 
got  the  only  shooting  iron  in  this  party, 
and  it's  up  to  you  to  do  the  trick.     Part- 
ner, put  it  there,"  and  a  hearty  grip  of 
hands  told  a  tale  of  determination  boding 
little  good  to  "  Old  Crotchtoe,"  as  with 
a  wave  of  her  hand  to  her  father  andi^ 
mother,  the  fifteen-year  old  girl  and  her| 
sturdy  friend   moved   away  toward   thel 
tiny  car  attached  to  the  toy  engine  of  I 
the  narrow  gauge. 

"  Remember  your  promise,  Ella,  bring  | 
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back  the  big  buck,"  called  the  genial 
general  passenger  agent,  of  the  Sandy 
river  railroad. 

"  You  won't  see  us  till  I  get  him,  dad," 
came  the  answer. 

When  the  special  arrived  at  Madrid 
the  trail  was  taken  near  a  stream  and 
followed  patiently  all  day  long  without 
coming  upon  a  fresh  sign.  The  old 
fellow  had  evidently  a  long  start  of  them, 
and  the  hunters  went  into  camp  in  a 
leanto  constructed  by  Pete,  after  a 
hearty  meal  in  the  open.  For  several 
hours  the  young  hunter's  eyes  were 
propped  wide  open  as  she  lay  turning 
over  in  her  mind  plans  for  the  undoing 
of  her  quarry,  but  the  regular  breathing 
of  her  guide  and  the  snapping  of  the  fire 
were  after  a  time  lost  to  her  tired  senses, 
and  it  seemed  she  had  but  drowsed  a 
little  when  the  rattle  of  the  breakfast 
dishes  and  Pete's  cheery  whistle  called 
her  to  the  business  of  the  day. 

They  followed  the  peculiar  mark  of  the 
right  hind  hoof  without  sight  of  the  ex- 
pected game,  until  at  evening  of  the 
second  day  they  found  themselves  back 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Madrid,  where 
the  tracks  led  straight  into  an  old  orchard. 
Securing  a  point  of  vantage  commanding 
the  open  places,  they  made  themselves 
as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  watched 
until  morning  without  result. 

"  He'll  come  back  here.  Can't  tell 
how  soon,  but  he'll  come.  His  marks 
are  everywhere,  and  it  must  be  his  fav- 
orite feeding  ground." 

Pete  was  so  strong  in  this  belief  that 
the  next  day  was  devoted  to  preparations 
for  the  coming  night  and  its  vigil. 
Among  the  branches  of  an  apple  tree, 
he  constructed  a  comfortable  seat  for 
his  young  sportsman,  and  another  a 
little  higher  up.  Here  they  stationed 
themselves  at  early  evening,  and  in 
perfect  silence  awaited  the  coming  of  his 
lordship. 

The  night  was  clear  and  cloudy  by 
turns,  banks  chasing  one  another  across 
the  face  of  the  moon,  permitting  her  rays 
to  occasionally  bring  distant  objects 
into  view,  only  to  shut  them  out  com- 
pletely for  a  time.  Wide  eyed,  sat  the 
girl,  and  scanned  the  forest  carefully, 
turning    ever   and    anon    a    questioning 


glance  toward  the  huddled  figure  just 
above  her  shoulder. 

How  slowly  the  hours  pass  when  one 
waits  in  anxious  silence!  A  smothered 
snore,  and  she  pinched  the  arm  of  her 
companion,  who  pulled  himself  together 
with  a  start  and  gazed  along  the  woods 
line.     No  sign  of  life  anywhere. 

Another  hour  crept  slowly  away  into 
eternity,  and  midnight  came.  She  sud- 
denly became  conscious  of  something 
gripping  her  shoulder,  while  above  an 
outstretched  hand  directed  her  attention 
toward  the  deep  shadows.  Steadily  she 
gazed,  seeing  nothing,  but  hearing  a 
stealthy  tread  upon  the  dry  grass. 

Would  that  cloud  never  pass?  It 
slowly  drifted  away,  and  a  silvery 
band  of  light  crept  across  the  orchard. 
A  dim  figure!  Life  was  there!  The 
moon  cast  a  stronger  beam  between 
two  twisted  trees,  and  the  shape  moved 
into  the  opening!  "Steady  —  there's 
your  chance,"  came  Pete's  soft  whisper. 

With  hands  that  would  tremble  a  little, 
she  brought  her  rifle  around  slowly  until 
the  muzzle  rested  upon  her  knee  in  line 
with  the  ghostly  figure  of  the  intruder. 
The  crucial  moment  was  close  at  hand, 
and  she  realized  the  full  weight  of  the 
question  of  success  or  failure.  Should  a 
young  girl  seize  the  prize  so  many  older 
and  more  experienced  hunters  had  failed 
to  secure?  The  next  instant  must  tell 
the  tale! 

Majestically  the  noble  buck  advanced 
into  the  full  moonlight,  warily  turning 
that  splendid  head  this  way  and  that, 
as  the  sensitive  ears  moved  alertly  to 
catch  a  possible  warning  of  danger. 

Two  hands  nerved  to  action,  dragged 
the  rifle  to  her  cheek;  before  her  wide- 
staring  eye,  the  semi-jack  front  bead 
nestled  into  the  notch  in  the  middle 
sight  and  fastened  upon  that  broad 
fore-shoulder  as  her  finger  pressed  the 
trigger. 

Crash!  A  flash  of  fire  darted  across  the 
orchard,  and  under  the  impact  of  the  30-30 
bullet  "  Old  Crotchtoe  "  heard  the  long- 
delayed  note  of  doom,  leaped  high  in 
air,  plunged  against  the  nearest  tree, 
and  with  a  wound  in  his  heart  came  to 
earth  at  the  feet  of  a  wildly  delighted 
girl,  and  the  proudest  guide  in  Maine. 


Tarry  At  Home  Travel     1890 


By  EDWARD  B.  HALE,  D.D. 


LET  us  go  to  Providence. 
Miss  Reader.     I  should  like  to 
go  to  Providence  ever  so  much,  Mr. 
Hale ;  but  it  is  so  far  off,  and  the  fare  — 
well  it  would  be  a  great  deal. 

The  Traveler:  Where  are  you,  Miss 
Reader? 

Miss  Reader:  Oh,  yes.  I  beg  your 
pardon;  I  thought  you  knew.  It  was  a 
liberty  I  took,  you  know.  I  am  in  Kodiak, 
in  Alaska.  I  am  the  first  assistant  in  the 
charge  of  second  room  in  the  third  graded 
school. 

The  Traveler :  And  what  do  you  know 
of  Providence,  Miss  Reader? 

Miss  Reader  (takes  the  school  geogra- 
phy from  her  table  and  reads) :  "  Provi- 
dence, at  the  head  of  Narragansett  Bay, 
is  the  largest  city  in  Rhode  Island. 

2.  "  It  is  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the 
world. 

3.  "Its  inhabitants  are  principally  de- 
voted to  manufacture,  The  Gorham  Silver 
Ware  and  The  Weybosset  Worsted  Goods 
being  well  known  over  the  world. 

4.  "It  is  the  seat  of  Brown  University, 
a  richly  endowed  institution,  with  many 
learned  and  accomplished  teachers. 

5.  "  It  is  distinguished  as  the  only  city 
of  its  size  where  you  can  make  a  call  at 
nine  in  the  morning  and  find  the  people 
glad  to  see  you." 

The  Traveler:  What  book  is  that  you 
are  reading  from? 

Miss  Reader  (turns  to  the  title-page) : 
This  is  the  "  comprehensive  abridged 
epitome  of  geography,  prepared  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  of  Alaska  for  the 
third  grade  of  schools  in  that  state." 

The  Traveler:  It  is  a  very  good  geog- 
raphy and  very  sensible.  I  should  think 
you  would  like  to  go  and  see  Providence. 
And  you  shall  go  with  me.  The  fare  will 
be  nothing,  for  the  conductor  will  not  see 
you,  and  I  have  an  old  red  ticket  for  my- 
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self  which  was  paid  for  long  ago,  and  has 
two  punches  still  good. 

I  suppose  you  do  not  know  why  we 
are  going? 

Miss  Reader:  I  thought  we  were  going 
because  I  wanted  to. 

The  Traveler:  You  are  going  because 
you  want  to,  and  I  am  going  because  I 
want  to.  But  the  reason  we  go  on  this 
particular  day  is  that  I  am  to  give  one  of 
the  lectures  in  the  Old  South  Historical 
Course.  And  as  you  have  not  founded 
these  courses  in  Alaska,  I  must  tell  you 
about  them. 


Providence;  is  a  lovely  city.  They  are 
always  chaffing  us  Massachusetts  people 
for  having  driven  Roger  Williams  into 
exile,  and  they  imply  that  we  were  not 
particularly  cordial  nor  hospitable  in  our 
treatment  of  him.  I  do  not  propose  to 
dig  up  an  old  quarrel,  but  I  have  always 
said  that  if  Roger  Williams  had  had  the 
better  of  it,  and  had  exiled  my  Puritan 
fathers  to  Providence,  I  would  have  been 
very  much  obliged  to  him.  You  have 
your  south  wind  off  the  water,  which  is 
the  first  point  in  climate;  spring  comes 
on  three  or  four  weeks  earlier  than  it  does 
in  Boston,  and  winter  comes  on  three  or 
four  weeks  later ;  you  are  much  more  sure  of 
your  bluefish  than  we  are;  you  are  quite 
sure  of  your  may  flower;  in  the  summer 
you  have  Newport  just  beyond  you,  and 
always  a  friend's  yacht  to  take  you  down 
to  Newport.  In  short  and  in  general,  the 
physical  advantages  of  Narragansett  Bay 
are  superior  to  those  of  Boston  Bay.  In 
that  case  of  the  exile  of  Roger  Williams, 
it  was  a  very  lucky  thing  for  him  that 
he  was  exiled  and  it  is  quite  clear  that 
his  life  after  his  exile  was  much  happier 
than  it  was  before. 

The  Alaska  geography  has  referred  to 
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the  social  pre-eminence  of  Providence. 
|  It  is  a  place  where  they  are  glad  to  see 
you,  not  merely  a  place  where  they  pre- 
tend to  be  glad.  I  said  to  one  of  the 
saints  there  that  I  had  rather  live  in  a 
workshop  than  in  a  tradeshop.  I  have 
never  forgotten  how  pleasantly  she  re- 
ceived the  suggestion,  herself  directing  I 
do  not  know  how  many  thousands  of 
people  as  they  went  about  their  daily 
business;  but  she  said,  "  Oh,  we  do  a 
little  in  subduing  the  world  here."  And 
so  they  do.  They  would  say  themselves, 
as  the  Alaskan  geography  says,  and  it  is 
quite  true  that  it  is  one  of  the  richest 
cities  in  the  world.  They  have  the  knack 
of  having  a  little  more  leisure  than  most 
busy  cities  do.  It  did  them  no  harm,  I 
fancy,  that  they  had  a  college  right  in  the 
heart  of  their  city.  I  find  that  every- 
body takes  an  interest  in  something  out- 
side the  mere  affairs  of  his  workshop,  and 
the  friends  I  have  had  there,  in  their 
workshops,  never  lost  sight  of  the  idea. 
The  late  Mr.  Farnum,  one  of  their  leading 
lawyers,  had  collected  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  valuable  libraries.  The  John 
Carter  Brown  Library,  collected  by  one  of 
their  millionnaires,  is  so  perfect  in  its 
Americana  that  no  man  has  a  right  to 
publish  a  book  on  American  history  with- 
out going  there,  and  examining  the  tracts 
of  the  period  of  which  he  writes,  to  make 
sure  that  he  has  passed  nothing  by. 


This  Mr.  John  Carter  Brown,  one  of  the 
merchant  princes  of  Providence,  wrote  a 
letter  one  day  which  I  happened  to  see 
when  it  arrived,  which  deserves  to  go  into 
history.  Like  most  New  Englanders  of 
large  fortune,  Mr.  Brown  was  careful  and 
conservative  when  the  abolition  convul- 
sions came  on.  But  his  eyes  were  open, 
and  he  knew  what  was  the  difference  be- 
tween freedom  and  slavery.  The  last 
year  before  the  war  he  reprinted  one  of 
the  antislavery  documents  of  the  earlier 
days  of  Virginia,  and  so  terrified  was  the 
whole  book  trade  of  that^day  that  he 
could  not  find  a  publisher^in  Boston  or 
New  York,  who  was  willing  to  give  his 
imprint  to  a  pamphlet  which  had  been 
published  in  Virginia  thirty  years  before. 


So  Mr.  Brown  was  fain  to  be  his  own 
publisher,  and  circulate  his  pamphlet  as 
he  could.  He  was  not  what  we  call  a 
Garrisonian  or  an  abolitionist;  he  was 
on  the  side  of  property  and  on  the  side  of 
the  Union.  But  when,  in  1854,  the  real 
moment  for  action  came, —  which  was 
when  the  Southern  party,  crazy  with  their 
own  success  in  the  election  of  Frank 
Pierce,  made  the  fatal  step  of  trying  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  territories, — 
then  John  Carter  Brown  knew  his  place. 
The  New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Com- 
pany was  formed  by  Eli  Thayer,  and  it 
asked  the  people  of  New  England  for  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  with  which  to 
settle  instantly  the  newly  opened  terri- 
tories. Of  this  amount  John  Carter 
Brown  subscribed  ten  thousand  dollars. 
It  was  the  largest  subscription  the  com- 
pany received  at  its  birth,  and  he  was 
chosen  president.  He  always  attended 
the  quarterly  meetings  of  the  society,  and 
never  lost  his  interest  in  it.  At  the  end 
of  five  years  it  had  done  its  active  work. 
Kansas  was  settled,  and  it  was  clear  it 
would  be  a  free  state,  and  Mr.  Brown, 
who  had  a  right  to  a  discharge,  wrote  a 
letter  to  ask  that  his  name  might  be  with- 
drawn at  the  next  meeting  of  the  society. 
He  had  not  lost  his  interest  in  it,  but  he 
did  not  wish  to  act  longer  as  president. 
This  was  in  the  summer  of  1859.  But  on 
the  16th  of  October  of  that  year  John 
Brown  of  Ossawatomie,  with  fourteen 
white  men  and  four  negroes  took  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  arsenal 
at  Harper's  Ferry.  The  whole  coun- 
try was  convulsed;  the  people  of  the 
North  were  only  too  eager  to  show 
that,  whatever  else  they  meant  to  do 
about  slavery,  they  did  not  mean  to  cap- 
ture United  States  arsenals.  For  an 
instant,  the  Southern  wave  seemed  to 
regain  its  power,  as  people  of  sense  and 
discretion  went  to  such  places  as  Faneuil 
Hall,  to  protest  that  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  negro  insurrections. 

It  was  at  [this  precise  moment  that 
John  Carter  Brown,  the  millionnaire 
prince,  the  richest  man  in  Rhode  Island, 
perhaps^in  New  England,  wrote  to  the 
secretary  of  the  New  England  Emigrant 
Aid  Society  that  he  would  like  to  with- 
draw the  letter  in  which  he  declined  the 
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nomination  as  its  president.  "  It  is  not 
at  a  moment  like  this  that  any  man  who 
is  honored  with  the  name  of  John  Brown 
would  wish  to  disown  his  obligations  to 
the  cause  of  freedom."  I  think  he  re- 
mained president  of  the  company  till  he 
died. 

We  cannot  visit  that  library  to-day. 
But  the  house,  with  its  courteous  hospi- 
tality, the  library,  absolutely  unique,  I 
think,  are  better  worth  a  visit  than  most 
of  the  sights  which  they  make  you  spend 
a  forenoon  upon  in  Genoa  or  in  Munich. 
Mr.  Brown  took  endless  pains,  and  ex- 
pended no  man  knows  how  much  money 
to  secure  the  one  complete  set  of  Debry's 
publications  on  America.  Indeed,  for 
years,  and  I  think  to  the  present  time,  no 
great  sale  of  books  has  escaped  his  agents 
or  his  sons.  They  try  to  make  the  history 
of  the  country  good  till  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and,  as  I  have  said,  that  purpose 
has  been  wellnigh  attained. 


I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  Providence 
is  physically  the  pleasantest  place  in  the 
world.  But,  oddly  enough,  I  happened 
to  hear  in  conversation  here  what  the 
pleasantest  place  in  the  world  is.  They 
had  had  a  visit  from  that  accomplished 
traveler  whom,  for  our  purposes,  I  will 
call  the  Prince  d'Anjou.  He  had  been 
around  the  world  three  or  four  times  since 
he  had  been  in  these  parts,  and  so  Mrs. 
Halidon  said  to  him,  "  Tell  me,  Prince, 
what  have  you  seen  pleasanter  than  the 
West  Indies?  " 

"  Nothing,  my  dear  Mrs.  Halidon, 
nothing.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
equal  to  forty  yards  of  Trinidad, —  unless, 
indeed,  it  be  some  spots  in  the  interior 
of  Java." 

When  that  inhabitant  of  the  planet 
Mars,  whom  I  am  alwaysThoping  for, 
comes  to  make  us  a  visit, Rafter  he  has 
touched  for  a  moment  at  the  Hub  of  the 
Universe,  so  that  he  may  adjust  his 
ordinates  and  his  abscissas,  we  will  take 
him  to  Trinidad  and  show  him  those 
forty  yards,  wherever  they  may  be,  that 
he  may  have  the  most  favorable  im- 
pression of  the  world  in  general  which  he 
visits, 


And  here  is  Music  Hall.  Yes,  it  is  the 
same  place  we  were  in  when  they  had  the 
school  convention  which  I  remember  two 
or  three  years  ago.  And  here  is  our 
audience, —  mostly,  as  you  see,  from  the 
Providence  schools. 

I  must  tell  you  a  good  story  about  what 
they  call  the  Fort  Point  School.  The 
master,  Mr.  Sawin,  a  man  of  excellent 
sense,  was  in  the  habit,  when  the  boys  had 
done  well  of  a  morning,  of  letting  them 
shut  up  their  books  while  he  read  aloud  to 
them  something  which  would  interest 
them.  This  is  the  sort  of  prize  to  offer 
to  boys.  And  on  the  particular  morning 
when  this  story  begins,  he  read  them 
something  which  was  very  attractive. 
He  had  the  tact  of  Scheherezade,  and  left 
off  just  where  the  story  was  the  most  in- 
tense, but  said  to  them  that  if  they 
worked  well  the  next  morning,  he  would 
read  to  them  again.  Accordingly,  the 
school  was  at  its  best  the  next  morning; 
everything  ran  smoothly,  recitations  were 
rapidly  disposed  of,  and  the  hour  for 
reading  came.  Mr.  Sawin  bade  them 
put  away  their  books,  and  took  out  a 
dime  novel  which  be  had  confiscated  a 
few  days  before,  from  some  boy  who  was 
reading  it  at  the  wrong  hour.  He  began  to 
read  from  the  dime  novel  The  school 
naturally  expressed  its  indignation;  this 
was  not  what  they  wanted ;  they  wanted 
the  end  of  the  other  story.  "  No."  said 
Mr.  Sawin,  "  this  is  your  own  book;  this 
is  the  book  which  such  a  boy  had  brought 
to  school  and  was  reading  behind  the  desk. 
If  this  is  what  you  want,  you  shall  have 
it,"  and  to  the  indignation  of  the  others 
the  dime  novel  was  read  until  school  was 
done.  I  will  not  swear  that  Mr.  Sawin 
read  it  with  his  best  elocution ;  that,  as  the 
English  lady  said,  was  a  matter  between 
him  and  his  God.  What  is  certain  is 
that  the  school  was  indignant  at  the  sub- 
stitution. Then  Mr.  Sawin  addressed 
them  seriously.  He  said,  "lam  always 
telling  you  that  you  read  very  poor  books 
when  you  choose  them  for  yourselves. 
You  see  that  I  know  what  is  interesting 
reading  better  than  you  do."  And  be- 
ginning on  this  text  he  made  those  boys 
join  in  a  union,  which  was^bound  for  a 
certain  period  of  time  to  read  what  he 
suggested,    and    to    read    nothing   else. 
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Perhaps  I  can  get  him  to  write  a  letter 
to  the  New  England  Magazine  to  tell 
what  has  been  the  result  of  this  union  and 
how  far  it  has  gone. 


While  we  are  waiting  for  that  letter, 
look  at  this  little  program.  If  anybody 
has  any  doubt  of  what  can  be  done  in  a 
working  public  school,  I  wish  he  would 
examine  these  results.  It  is  from  the 
Doyle  Avenue  School,  named  after  our 
old  friend,  Thomas  Doyle,  who  ruled 
Providence  for  five  and  twenty  years. 
They  had  the  sensible  habit  there  of 
choosing  the  same  mayor,  since  they 
found  he  understood  his  business,  and  he 
kept  the  city  well  up  in  its  municipal  life. 
Mr.  Hall,  the  master  of  this  school,  had  a 
series  of  school  exercises  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  From  day  to 
day,  as  the  exercises  went  on,  he  ex- 
amined the  boys  on  what  they  had  gone 
over.  He  did  this  by  writing  questions 
on  the  blackboard,  to  each  of  which  they 
furnished  the  answers.  He  has  now  been 
kind  enough  to  lend  to  me  a  compilation 
of  the  best  answers  made  to  these  ques- 
tions. They  are  not  all  by  the  same  boy, 
but  he  has  selected  what  he  thought  the 
best  answer  to  each  question,  and  the 
result  is  a  little  digest  of  constitutional 
law,  prepared  by  schoolboys  of  thirteen, 
fourteen,  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  I  wish 
you  would  read  a  few  of  the  passages 
under  different  sections. 

"  1.  A  Constitution. —  A  constitution  is  the 
foundation  of  the  laws  by  which  any  organized 
body  of  people  is  governed. 

"  The  constitution  of  a  society  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  laws  by  which  that  society  is  governed 
or  it  is  an  agreement  between  its  members  that 
the  society  shall  make  certain  laws  and  that 
they  will  obey  those  laws. 

"  The  constitution  of  a  state  is  the  fundamen- 
tal law  of  that  state,  or  it  is  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  citizens  of  that  state  that  the  state 
legislature  may  enact  certain  laws  and  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  state  must  obey  those  laws. 

"  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  laws  of  the  nation  are 
based,  or  it  is  an  agreement  between  the  govern- 
ments of  the  different  states  that  Congress  may 
make  certain  laws  and  that  the  people  shall  obey 
those  laws. 

"5.  The  Senate. —  The  Senate  is  the  upper 


house  of  Congress,  and  consists  of  two  members 
from  each  state,  who  are  chosen  by  the  different 
state  legislatures  for  a  term  of  six  years.  Every 
senator  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  must 
have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  least 
nine  years,  and  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  state 
which  sends  him  to  Congress.  If  a  senator  should 
die  or  resign  while  the  Legislature  of  his  state  is 
in  session,  the  legislature  would  immediately 
elect  a  new  senator  for  the  remainder  of  the  six 
years.  If  the  state  legislature  is  not  in  session, 
the  governor  may  appoint  some  one  to  serve  until 
the  Legislature  meets,  and  then  the  Legislature 
would  elect  some  one  for  the  rest  of  the  term. 
The  vice-president  of  the  United  States  is  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  and  he  can  vote 
only  when  there  is  a  '  tie.'  The  senators  also 
choose  one  of  their  own  number  to  preside  in  the 
absence  of  the  vice-president,  and  he  is  called 
the  '  President  of  the  Senate.' 

"9.  Some  of  the  Eighteen  Powers  of  Congress. — 
Some  of  the  most  important  of  the  eighteen 
powers  which  the  federal  constitution  gives  to 
Congress  are, —  1 .  To  lay  and  collect  taxes  and 
duties  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of 
the  national  government.  2.  To  borrow  money 
on  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  3.  To  regu- 
late commerce  with  foreign  nations.  4.  To  coin 
money  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures.  5.  To  make  all  laws  relating  to  the 
post  offices  and  mails.  6.  To  declare  war  and 
to  provide  for  raising  and  maintaining  an  army 
and  navy.  7.  To  make  laws  in  regard  to  na- 
turalization. 

"  It  was  thought  best  to  give  these  powers  to 
Congress  in  order  that  the  laws  in  regard  to 
these  matters  might  be  the  same  in  every  part 
of  the  nation." 


You  can  sit  by  me  here  on  the  plat- 
form, dear  Miss~Reader,~and  see  what  a 
good  audience  it  is.  The  ladies  have  come 
themselves  and  are  scattered  about,  as 
you  see,  and  there  is  Mr.  Slicer,  there  is 
Mr.  Manchester,  there  is  Mr.  Gill, —  but, 
as  I  told  you  it  would  be,  five  sixths  of  the 
audience  are  these  school  boys  and  girls. 
Many  of  them,  as  you  see,  have  brought 
their  pencils  for  their  notes.  Now  we  will 
tell  them,  as  well  as  we  can,  what  hap- 
pened a  hundred  years  ago.  You  must 
not  read  to  any  such  audience ;  they  want 
you  to  talk  to  them.  You  must  watch 
them  and  see  whether  they  understand 
and  whether  they  are  interested  or  not. 
If  they  are  not  interested,  it  is  your  fault, 
and  you  must  see  that  they  are.  If  there 
appears  to  be  a  hitch,  you  must  explain ; 
keep  them  up  to  the  mark  of  taking  notes, 
and  where  there  is  any  difficulty  about 
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their  taking  notes,  stop  and  help  them, 
even  to  the  spelling  of  words  if  it  is  neces- 
sary. They  will  soon  see  whether  you 
love  them  or  not,  by  which  I  mean 
whether  you  are  trying  to  show  yourself 
off  or  to  help  them,  and  once  you  are  in 
pleasant  relations  with  thern,  all  will 
go  well. 


Yes,  we  will  walk  up  on  the  hill  and  see 
the  college.  They  are  proud  of  it,  as  well 
they  may  be.  Dr.  Robinson  has  just 
left  them,  after  a  long  and  faithful  ad- 
ministration. That  ran  back  to  Dr. 
Sears's;  he  left  to  administer  the  Peabody 
fund  at  the  South.  And  before  him  was 
President  Wayland,  never  to  be  forgotten. 
I  wish  anybody  would  tell  me  who  had 
the  wit  to  place  Francis  Wayland  at  the 
head  of  this  college,  when  he  was  a  young 
man  of  thirty-two  years  of  age.  He  won 
his  spurs  by  one  sermon, —  I  think  it  was 
on  missions, —  which  attracted  and  in- 
terested the  whole  Baptist  Church,  and 
so  they  made  him  president  of  this 
college,  and  here  he  proved  himself  one  of 
the  great  educators  of  America  —  perhaps 
the  greatest  educator.  You  remember 
what  Mr.  Lowell  had  the  courage  to  tell 
them  at  Cambridge,  on  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  college? 
"  Great  teachers  are  almost  rarer  than 
great  poets.  We  can  lay  claim  to  none 
such, —  I  must  not  speak  of  the  living, — 
unless  it  be  Agassiz,  whom  we  adopted. 
But  we  have  had  many  devoted,  and  some 
eminent."  Taking  the  word  teacher  in 
the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Lowell  uses  it,  I  do 
not  remember  any  great  teacher,  among 
those  not  now  living,  in  the  American 
colleges,  excepting  Francis  Wayland. 
But  here  was  a  man  who  quickened  the 
life,  apparently,  of  everybody  with  whom 
he  had  to  do.  He  was  a  man  who  was 
always  remembered  afterward  by  those 
who  had  been  in  the  college  with  a  sort  of 
veneration  intermingled  with  their  grati- 
tude. The  little  textbook  of  moral 
philosophy  which  he  wrote,  held  its  place 
by  a  sort  of  spell,  even  after  his  death,  in 
the  higher  schools.  Well,  no  one  who 
knew  him  personally  wonders  at  this. 
He  was  in  every  sort  a  large  man,  and  he 
could  carry  his  sympathies  to  every  one 


who  was  in  need.  I  never  saw  him  to 
more  advantage  than  in  the  great  tourna- 
ment which  we  had  in  Boston  in  the  year 

1846,  which   was  repeated  in  the  year 

1847,  when  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  and 
Charles  Sumner,  both  of  them  young 
knights  who  had  but  recently  gone  forth 
in  the  great  battle  for  God,  put  their 
lances  in  rest  and  rushed  at  the  Prison 
Discipline  Society.  This  was  an  old -fogy 
society,  which  had  been  in  existence  from 
John  Howard's  time.  It  had  done  a 
good  deal  of  good  work  in  the  city,  but 
had  come  out,  as  such  societies  will,  with 
an  excellent  secretary  to  whom  they  paid 
a  salary,  and  pledged  absolutely  to  the 
maintenance  of  one  particular  prison 
system,  almost  indifferent  to  all  the  more 
recent  studies  on  the  subject  of  crime. 
Utterly  to  the  surprise  of  the  people  who 
were  managing  it,  HowTe  and  Sumner 
walked  into  the  annual  meeting,  and  be- 
fore the  large  audience  of  worthy  anni- 
versary comers  who  were  present,  in- 
formed the  directors,  the  secretary,  the 
president,  and  mankind,  that  the  whole 
thing  was  wrong,  and  that  the  society 
was  of  no  use  at  all.  That  was  a  good 
glove  to  throw  down.  There  were  plenty 
of  people  to  pick  it  up,  and  for  one  week, 
and  again  the  next  year  for  another  week, 
the  anniversary  week  of  old  times  shone 
as  an  anniversary  week  should  shine. 
On  this  occasion,  by  great  good  fortune, 
Francis  Wayland  was  the  president  of  the 
society.  I  do  not  know  on  which  side  his 
convictions  were,  but  I  do  know  that  he 
was  absolutely  true  to  both  sides  in  his 
rulings  and  in  his  administration.  I 
think  it  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him. 
I  know  that  my  earliest  portrait  of  him 
is  that  which  I  drew  sitting  on  the  plat- 
form that  day;  and  I  shall  always,  in  my 
own  mind,  think  of  him  as  the  faithful 
judge,  administering  the  eternal  law 
rightly,  in  the  midst  of  what  became  the 
heated  conflict  of  the  tournament. 


HERE  are  the  new  buildings  which  their 
rich  friends  are  enabling  them  to  put  up. 
One  is  a  memorial  hall,  one  is  a  technology 
hall,  I  think;  and  Mr.  Guild  tells  me  that, 
at  a  meeting  they  had  in  New  York  last 
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week,  they  have  nearly  made  up  the  fund 
necessary  for  their  new  gymnasium.  We 
had  better  come  into  the  library  —  Mr. 
Guild  is  the  librarian.  You  see  it  is  on 
the  true  principle, —  a  central  octagon 
hall  with  radiating  wings.  That  gives 
you  your  administration  in  the  middle, 
where  it  should  be,  and  diminishes  the 
number  of  steps  which  the  runners  have 
to  take.  Architects  are  very  apt  to  build 
libraries  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  in 
the  streets,  but  in  the  twentieth  century 
we  shall  build  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  who  use  them.  In  this  instance, 
the  architect,  whoever  he  was,  seems  to 
have  forgotten  that  light  is  necessary 
if  you  are  to  read  books. 

But  I  shall  never  forget  how  Dr.  Way- 
land  insisted  upon  it  that  books  were  for 
the  readers,  and  not  for  the  owners.  He 
would  throw  this  library  open  to  all  the 
students,  and  he  once  told  me,  with  a 
good  deal  of  pride,  that  —  I  think  he  said 
in  years  —  they  never  lost  anything  but 
one  or  two  volumes  of  a  set  of  Shakes- 
peare. "  Even  if  we  had  lost  some 
books,"  he  would  say,  "  what  education 
is  there  equal  to  that  of  browsing  in  a 
library?  "  And  he  was  never  more 
pleased  than  when,  on  a  Saturday,  he 
found  his  young  men  were  using  their 
time  in  that  way.  You  remember  Mr. 
Emerson  says  what  is  the  same  thing  in 
his  paper  on  books.  He  says  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  professor  of  books  in  every 
college.  I  do  not  know  just  where  the 
plan  broke  down,  which  was  well  forward, 
that  he  might  be  appointed  to  just  that 
position  in  our  own  Harvard  College.  I 
remember  that  I  thought  it  was  certain 
that  that  appointment  was  to  be  made. 

After  Brooks  knocked  Charles  Sumner 
in  the  head  in  the  older  Southern  fashion, 
the  doctors  did  not  like  to  have  him  re- 
main long  at  Washington  at  one  time.  I 
was  one  day  in  the  Astor  Library,  and  I 
met  him  there.  He  said  that  the  doctors 
did  not  like  to  have  him  in  the  Senate 
Chamber.  "  Wilson  telegraphs  me  when 
he  wants  my  vote,  and  I  run  over  there ; 
but  meanwhile  I  am  reading  through  this 
library."  I  laughed,  and  asked  him  how 
far  he  had  gone.  He  said :  "  Oh,  you  see 
I  anfnearly  half  through,"  pointing  to  the 


alcoves  through  which  he  had  ranged, 
"  and  I  have  all  the  nice  part  before  me 
now."  I  asked  what  the  nice  part  was, 
to  be  told  that  it  was  biography  and 
history.  Then  he  went  on,  quite  at 
length,  to  explain  his  method.  It  was 
like  Sumner,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
to  be  recommended  to  everybody.  He 
said:  "  You  know  you  hear  of  many  a 
book  that  you  have  never  seen, —  you 
like  to  know  what  a  book  is.  I  just  walk 
along,  and  if  I  never  saw  a  book  before, 
I  take  it  down  and  open  it.  I  look  along 
through  it,  to  see  whether  it  looks  enter- 
taining or  not,  to  see  how  the  man  does 
his  work,  and  what  the  general  makeup  of 
the  thing  is;  and  then  I  put  it  back 
again."  In  this  way  he  had  passed 
through  a  third  of  the  Astor  Library 
as  it  was  then,  in  about  ten  days. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  quite  fair 
if  I  should  add  to  this  another  story  of 
Sumner,  which  is  in  part  a  story  of  myself. 
Among  the  few  rare  volumes  in  this  work- 
room where  I  am  dictating,  is  a  copy  of 
Hugo  Grotius's  De  Bello  ac  Pace.  I  found 
it  in  rummaging  among  my  father's 
books.  I  had  it  rebound,  and  was  rather 
proud  of  it.  One  day  in  my  early  life  I 
was  reading  a  speech  of  Sumner's,  and  I 
found  in  it  a  very  telling  paragraph  from 
this  book  of  Hugo  Grotius.  I  felt  a  good 
deel  mortified  that  I  should  own  a  crack 
copy  of  Hugo  Grotius,  that  I  should  have 
spent  money  upon  the  binding,  and  that 
I  should  not  have  read  it;  —  in  short, 
that  Sumner  knew  more  about  Hugo 
Grotius  than  I  did.  So,  on  the  first 
leisure  evening,  I  took  the  book  down, 
that  I  might  at  least  know  as  much  as 
he  did  of  it. 

Well,  Miss  Reader,  is  not  Providence  a 
pleasant  place?  Are  not  these  charm- 
ing people  with  whom  you  have  been 
talking?  We  will  not  write  down  what 
they  say,  but  we  will  come  and  see  them 
again.  Now  the  Shore  Line  comes 
through  from  New  York  just  on  time. 
Here  is  Frederick,  who  has  seen  all  about 
the  poor  people,  while  you  and  I  have 
been  in  the  library.  We  will  get  into 
the  train  with  him,  the  conductor  shall 
make  the  last  punch  in  our  red  ticket, 
and  so  we  will  come  home. 
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FAMOUS  NEW  ENGLAND  ARTISTS  SERIES 

XL    Henry  Rankin  Poore's  "The  Boulder" 

By  FREDERICK  W.  COBURN 


THE  "  New  England  Winter  Series," 
by  Henry  Rankin  Poore,  which 
was  exhibited  in  Boston  early  in 
1908,  proved  interesting  by  reason  of  the 
fidelity  of  a  close  and  serious  student  of 
landscape  art  to  the  facts  and  the  aspects 
of  the  New  England  countryside  —  of 
scenery,  which  the  late  Professor  Nathan- 
iel S.  Shaler,  an  indefatigable  traveler, 
used  to  call  the  most  varied  and  beautiful 
in  the  world.  The  pictures,  as  many  of 
us  were  apprised  for  the  first  time,  were 
the  work  of  a  New  Jersey  painter  who 
had  become  an  all-year  resident  of  the 
rugged  country  about  Lyme,  Connecticut, 
and  who,  working  from  a  movable  studio, 
which  a  pair  of  sturdy  oxen  shift  from 
place  to  place,  has  been  able  to  make 
cold  weather  studies  of  rather  extraordi- 
nary quality.  "  The  Boulder,"  with  its 
figures  of  men  straining  to  shove  a  big 
fragment  of  New  England's  granite 
underpinning  upon  their  sledge,  was  one 
of  the  notable  canvases  of  this  series, 
which  after  its  successful  exhibition  of 
last  'winter  in  Boston  is  being  shown 
during  the  present  season  in  Chicago  and 
elsewhere. 

Reserve  and  sobriety  mark  practically 
all  of  Mr.  Poore's  work.  Hardly  any  of 
our  painters  is  more  sincerely  affected  by 
the  gentle  melancholy  of  many  of  the 
winter  moods  of  this  section.  Techni- 
cally, he  is  not  strictly  of  the  "  tonalists," 
for  he  has  experimented  a  great  deal  with 
the  impressionistic  methods  of  painting 
out  of  doors.  The  sunlight  which  he 
renders,  however,  is  usually  of  a  suffused 
rather   than   direct   character,    and    the 


hatching  of  the  tones  of  the  three  primary 
colors  is  so  close  that  they  seem  almost 
to  be  blended.  He  gives  much  attention 
to  the  composition  of  his  pictures,  as  is 
proper  for  a  man  who  is  author  of  an 
admirably  useful  book  on  pictorial  com- 
position. 

Long  and  arduous  preparation,  begin- 
ning when  he  was  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  has  brought  Mr. 
Poore  to  his  present  technical  pro- 
ficiency. His  training  in  the  elements  of 
drawing  and  painting  was  gained  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
Philadelphia,  at  the  Academy  of  Design, 
New  York,  and  under  Lumenais  and 
Bouguereau,  in  Paris.  He  has  received 
many  prizes  and  medals,  and  been 
represented  in  the  important  exhibitions. 
Many  of  his  earlier  works  were  of  animals 
—  such  as  the  three  canvases,  "Fox 
Hounds,"  "  Backlog  Reveries,"  and 
"  The  Wounded  Hound,"  shown  at  the 
Buffalo  Exposition.  In  the  last  few 
years,  under  the  inspiration  of  residence 
in  Connecticut,  he  has  devoted  himself 
mostly  to  landscape,  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  human  figures  and 
cattle.  Of  his  own  capacity  in  this 
direction,  Mr.  Poore  has  written  in  a 
personal  letter:  "  I  realize  that  color 
for  the  sake  of  color  does  not  make  an 
especial  appeal  to  me  but  rather  that 
sentiment  in  nature  which  touches  me 
with  especial  directness  when  she  is 
shorn  of  her  most  glorious  adornments." 
In  which  he  has  very  truly  summed  up 
the  capacity  of  an  excellent  painter. 
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Norwood 

By  CHAS.  M.  ROCKWOOD 


NEW  ENGLAND  has  done  much 
in  the  celebration  of  her  literary 
shrines  and,  also,  knows  pretty 
well  what  kind  of  a  community  develops 
about  a  strong  literary  group,  such  as  the 
Concord  group,  of  writers  and  thinkers. 
Perhaps  we  have  never  given  a  thought 
to  the  less  distinguished  but  not  less 
important  adjunct  of  literature,  the  pro- 
duction of  books  as  a  commercial  com- 
modity. Indeed,  from  the  strictly  ar- 
tistic standpoint,  the  actual  production 
of  books  is  a  vital  element  in  the  up- 
building of  a  national  literature.  It  is 
doubtful  if  even  the  author  always 
realizes  what  he  owes  to  his  humble 
assistant,  the  type  setter.  How  much 
does  he  owe  to  the  binder,  and  how  heavy 
is  his  indebtedness  to  the  commercial 
sagacity  of  the  enterprising  publisher. 
Untrained  himself,  oftentimes,   to  work 


under  the  limitations  of  a  practical  re- 
quirement, he  does  not  always  yield 
gracefully  to  the  harness.  But  when  he 
has  finally  made  his  adjustments  and 
found  his  new  footing,  how  ready  must 
be  his  acknowledgment  of  the  truth 
that  the  utilities,  wisely  and  properly 
understood,  are  no  enemies  of  the  graces, 
but  their  stanch  friends. 

In  what  manner  of  community  does 
a  town  given  over  to  the  making  of  books 
result? 

A  visit  to  Norwood  is  worth  while,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  answer  this 
question  to  our  own  satisfaction.  Not 
that  Norwood  makes  books  alone.  There 
are  other  important  industries  centered 
there,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  But 
it  is  as  a  book-making  center  that  the 
name  of  Norwood  has  been  heralded 
abroad,  two  of  the  largest  presses  in  the 
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country  being  located  there,  the  Nor- 
wood and  the  Plimpton  presses. 

First  let  us  look  at  the  bare  facts. 

The  Norwood  Press  is  made  up  of  three 
separate  firms,  as  follows: 

J.  S.  Cushing  &  Co.,  typesetting  and 
electrotyping;  Berwick  &  Smith  Com- 
pany, paper  and  presswork:  B.  Fleming 
&  Co.,  all  branches  of  bookbinding. 
These  three  firms  own  and  occupy  the 
buildings  shown  above,  each  firm  doing 
its  part  in  the  manufacture  of  the  complete 
book. 

The  Norwood  Press  makes  a  specialty 
of  scientific  and  school  and  college  text- 
book work,  but  also  produces  a  large 
amount  of  the  best  kind  of  illustrated 
book,    catalogue,    and    pamphlet    work. 

In  the  composition  room,  the  type  is 
set  up  and  the  electrotype  plates  are 
made  for  the  equivalent  of  about  seven 
hundred  new  books  per  year,  the  larger 
part  of  which  are  school  and  college  text- 
books. 

During  the  present  year  the  press  room 
will  print  about  seven  million  books, 
using  on  an  average  about  twelve  tons 
of  paper  per  day.     Thousands  of  paper 


covers,  illustrations,  maps,  etc.,  have 
also  been  printed.  Between  nine  and 
ten  tons  of  black  ink  are  used  yearly  in 
printing  the  above,  and  about  three  tons 
of  glue  are  used  in  making  the  inking 
rollers.  All  of  the  patent  blocks,  rollers, 
ratchets,  etc.,  used  in  the  Norwood^Press 
are  of  its  own  manufacture. 

The  bindery  has  turned  out,  in  the  first 
ten  months  of  this  year,  about  two 
million  books,  using  in  their  manufacture 
the  following  material: 

Paper,  for  lining  and  wrapping,  about 
65  tons;  board,  for  covers,  about  150  tons; 
cloth,  for  covers,  etc.,  about  225,000 
yards;  leather,  for  covers,  about  55,000 
feet;  gold,  for  covers,  about  40,000  sheets, 
ink,  for  covers,  about  300  pounds; 
thread,  for  sewing,  about  1,000  spools; 
glue,  about  60  barrels;  flour,  for  paste, 
about  100  barrels;  lumber,  for  making 
cases,  about  100,000  feet. 

About  six  hundred  and  twenty-five 
people  are  employed  at  the  press  on  the 
average,  of  which  number  two  hundred 
and  forty  are  women  and  three  hundred 
and  eighty-five  are  men  and  boys. 

Among  the  customers  of  the  Norwood 
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Press  are  to  be  found  nearly  all  the  leading 
school-book  publishers  of  the  country. 

While  a  large  amount  of  the  product 
of  each  department  of  the  Norwood 
Press  is  shipped  to  other  establishments 
for  completion,  an  equal  amount  of 
outside  work  is  received  by  these  depart- 
ments from  other  establishments. 

Equally  interesting  and  illuminating 
are  the  facts  concerning  the  famous 
Plimpton  Press,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
complete  book  manufacturing  plants 
in  this  country,  and  is  situated  but  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  Norwood  Central 
Station,  with  a  freight  siding  on  the 
N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  The  business 
was  established  by  Herbert  M.  Plimpton, 
a  resident  of  this  town.  Mr.  Plimpton 
had  his  place  of  business  in  Boston  until 
1897,  when  a  building  about  one  third 
of  the  size  of  the  present  Plimpton  Press 
was  built  at  Norwood.  Since  then  it 
has  been  increased  four  times,  until 
to-day  the  original  building  forms  but 
one  corner  of  the  complete  plant.  The 
Plimpton  Press  generate  their  own  power, 
and  the  plant  is  run  by  individual  electric 
motors,  this  being  one  of  the  first  installa- 
tions of  electric  motors  for  a  printing 
plant  in  this  country. 

The  work  of  which  they  make  a  spe- 
cialty is  complete  bookwork, —  type- 
setting, presswork,  and  binding  in  cloth 
and  leather  editions.  In  fact,  there  are 
two  binderies,  one  for  edition  work,  and 
one  for  what  is  known  as  extra  binding, 
which  latter  is  largely  done  by  hand,  and 
includes    all    kinds   of   very    find    hand- 


tooled  books,  limited  editions,  etc.  The 
buildings  are  light,  well  ventilated,  with 
all  improvements  for  the  convenience 
of  employees.  The  printed  sheets  and 
bound  books  from  the  Plimpton  Press 
are  sent  all  over  the  world,  and  probably 
in  every  school  and  college  in  this  coun- 
try books  are  used  which  were  manu- 
factured at  the  Plimpton  Press.  The 
employment  is  reasonably  steady,  much 
more  so  than  in  city  plants.  There  are 
between  six  and  seven  hundred  employed 
here.  The  business  at  present  is  a  co- 
partnership, composed  of  Herbert  M. 
Plimpton,  Henry  P.  Kendall,  and  George 
K.  Bird.  The  most  modern  machinery 
is  installed,  many  of  the  machines  being 
designed  and  built  either  by  or  for  the 
Plimpton  Press.  Aside  from  typesetting 
of  ordinary  book  work,  the  Plimpton  Press 
makes  a  specialty  of  scientific  and  techni- 
cal typesetting,  and  has  a  department 
which  makes  a  specialty  of  foreign 
language  work. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  vast  book- 
making  industry  located  in  a  new 
section  of  an  old  Massachusetts  town. 
Interesting  facts  concerning  the  early 
history  of  the  locality  may  be  gathered 
from  a  very  useful  little  historical 
sketch,  prepared  by  Ambrose  Brothers, 
who  published  the  "  Norwood  Messenger" 
and  who  have  taken  a  very  lively  in- 
terest in  all  that  pertains  to  Norwood's 
welfare.  From  this  attractive  publi- 
cation it  appears  that  Norwood  dates 
its  birth  as  a  separate  township  from 
February  13,  1872,  when  the  bill  incor- 
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porating  the  town  passed  the  general 
court  of  the  Commonwealth.  Its  real 
birth,  however,  can  be  said  to  date  back 
to  October  18,  1730,  when  the  South 
Parish  of  Dedham  was  incorporated  by 
the  general  court.  Previous  to  1872 
this  community  formed  a  part  of  the 
town  of  Dedham,  and  was  known  by 
the  appellation  of  South  Dedham. 

In  the  year  1635,  the  general  court 
granted  a  tract  of  land  south  of  the 
Charles  River  to  twelve  men,  and  the 
following  year  an  additional  grant  was 
made  to  these  twelve  and  seven  others. 
This  grant  included  the  present  town 
of  Dedham,  and  several  others,  including 
probably  over  two  thirds  of  the  present 
territory  of  Norwood.  The  township 
was  first  named  "  Contentment,"  as  this 
name  appears  over  the  records  of  the 
first  meetings  of  the  settlers,  but  was 
later  changed  to  Dedham.  This  name 
was  probably  chosen  because  some  of  the 
first  settlers  are  believed  to  have  come 
I  from  Dedham,  England. 

The  title  of  these  lands  was  purchased 

by  Governor  Winthrop  from  the  tribes 

liof   Indians,    of   which   Chickatabut   was 

i  chief ,  but  if  any  conveyance  was  then 

made* it  seems  to  have  been  lost,  and  in 


1685,  when  the  colonists  feared  their 
charter  would  be  taken  from  them,  they 
procured  new  deeds  of  the  Indians,  con- 
veying what  is  now  Dedham  and  Nor- 
wood. 

The  first  historic  record  of  the  birth 
of  that  part  of  Dedham,  afterwards  to  be 
known  as  South  Dedham,  was  in  a  grant 
of  land,  dated  1697,  to  Ezra  Morse  and 
Josiah  Fisher,  of  fourteen  acres  in 
Purgatory  Swamp.  As  has  previously 
been  stated,  the  real  birth  of  the  com- 
munity occurred  when  the  South  Parish 
of  Dedham  was  incorporated  by  the 
general  court,  October  18,  1730. 

The  occasion  of  the  movement,  which 
finally  resulted  in  the  creation  of  Nor- 
wood as  a  town  by  itself,  was  said  to  b^  a 
controversy  over  the  establishment  of  a 
high  school  in  South  Dedham.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  South  Parish 
interested  in  the  formation  of  a  town  was 
held  in  Village  Hall,  December  22,  1871, 
at  which  measures  were  adopted  to  secure 
that  end;  and  a  committee  was  chosen 
to  appear  before  the  legislative  com- 
mittee on  towns,  and  support  the  petition 
of  George  B.  Talbot  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty-one  other  legal  voters  within  the 
limits  of  the  old  parish  lines,  which  were 
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adopted  with  but  little  variation  for  the 
new  town  of  Norwood,  except  the  re- 
ception of  a  small  territory  and  a  few 
persons  from  Walpole.  There  was  con- 
siderable controversy  over  the  naming  of 
the  new  town.  Some  of  the  names  pro- 
posed were  Ames,  Balch,  Cedarville, 
Day,  Elgin,  Fairfax,  Glenwood,  Hook, 
Irving,  Judea,  Kinsbury,  Lyman,  Mont- 
rose, Nahatan,  Norwood,  Olney,  Prescott, 
Oueertown,  Rumford,  Seneca,  Tiot,  Una- 
dilla,  Vernon,  and  Winslow. 

In  "  Recollections  of  Old  South  Ded- 
ham,"  a  historical  address  delivered  by 
Mrs.  Marcia  M.  Winslow  before  the 
Norwood  Woman's  Club,  in  December, 
1903,  and  published  in  the  Norwood 
Messenger,  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Tyler 
Thayer  suggested  the  name  "  Norwood." 
Mr.  Thayer  found,  in  looking  over  an 
index  of  a  United  States  atlas,  that 
there  was  but  one  Norwood  in  all  the 
states  of  the  Union,  and  that  was  situated 
in  Stanley  County,  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Thayer  was  pleased  with  the  name,  as 
he  said  the  name  looked  well  in  print, 
had  a  pleasing  sound,  was  easy  to  write, 
and  as  there  was  only  one  town  by  this 
name  in   the  country,   he  favored  Nor- 


wood for  the  name  of  the  new  town. 
His  suggestion  was  endorsed  by  the 
townspeople,  and  the  new  town  named 
Norwood.  It  was  learned  after  the 
town  was  named,  that  in  England  there 
is  a  Norwood,  situated  near  Dedham, 
and  noted  for  her  schools. 

Norwood's  splendid  electric  railroad 
facilities  began  when  the  Norfolk  Central 
Street  Railroad  built  a  line  through  to 
Norwood  from  Dedham,  connecting  with 
the  Boston  roads,  in  1896.  The  Norfolk 
&  Bristol  Street  Railway  connected  with 
the  towns  and  cities  to  the  south,  even 
to  Providence,  soon  after,  and,  by  the 
building  of  the  Norwood,  Canton  &  Sharon 
line,  the  towns  to  the  east  were  made 
neighbors. 

The  gift  to  the  town  of  the  Morrill 
Memorial  Library,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  H.  Morrill,  in  1898,  marked  an  era 
in  the  literary  history  of  the  town  which 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

In  1903,  Henry  O.  Peabody,  the  famous 
firearm  manufacturer,  died  and  left  the 
bulk  of  his  property  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  industrial  school  for  girls  on 
the  King  Gay  farm. 

Most    of    Norwood's    industries    have 
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some  connection  with  bookmaking,  but 
the  industries  themselves  vary  from  lea- 
ther to  typesetting.  There  are  big  ink 
works,  big  tanneries,  two  big  book- 
making  plants,  large  railroad  shops,  and 
a  good-sized  foundry.  There  are  also 
paper  mills,  a  manufactory  of  leather 
soles,  and  greenhouses,  whose  produc- 
tions have  won  the  attention  of  lovers 
of  the  beautiful  throughout  the  civilized 
world. 

The  establishment  of  an  industry  is 
an  important  part  of  a  town's  history, 
determining  a  great  deal  more  than  its 
external  aspect.  In  the  first  place,  Nor- 
wood's industries  are  such  as  in  a  very 
large  measure  call  for  skilled  labor. 
Not  all  of  this  has  been  imported,  by  any 
manner  of  means.  The  various  indus- 
tries have  in  a  large  measure,  found  their 
help  in  the  homes  of  the  people  of  Nor- 
wood, training  them  and  building  them 
up  into  a  knowledge  of  their  respective 
trades,  making  skilled  artisans  of  them, 
and  even  opening  up  business  careers 
of  great  possibilities.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  the  town  fully  appreciates 
these  benefits.     I  do  know  that  it  should. 

The  tanning  of  sheepskins  is  Norwood's 
Dldest  industry,  having  been  established, 
in  1776,  by  Abner  Guild,  and,  in  1791, 


passing  to  his  apprentice,  John  Smith, 
whose  descendants  carried  on  and  en- 
larged the  business,  until  to-day  its  suc- 
cessor, Winslow  Bros.  &  Smith  Co.,  is  the 
largest  factor  in  the  world  in  the  tanning 
of  sheepskins.  In  addition  to  the  Wins- 
low  plant,  located  on  the  site  of  the 
original  tannery,  and  the  Smith  plant  in 
another  part  of  the  town,  both  of  which 
we  show  in  the  cut,  this  company  also 
operates  a  tannery  at  Peabody,  Mass. 

To  their  original  line  of  sheepskins  they 
have  added  departments  for  the  pulling, 
scouring,  and  carbonizing  of  wool,  and  a 
glue  department,  each  with  its  separate 
buildings.  An  extensive  system  of  filter 
beds  has  been  installed  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  grease  and  other  materials  which 
would  otherwise  pass  off  in  the  sewerage. 

In  1776,  the  tanner  and  his  apprentice 
tanned  the  skins  brought  in  by  their 
neighbors  in  the  town;  their  successor 
employs  over  one  thousand  men,  and 
handle  in  manufacture  and  sale  two 
thousand  dozen  skins  per  day  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  These  sheepskins 
are  made  for  a  very  great  variety  of  uses, 
including  shoe  manufacture,  to  cover 
rollers  in  cotton  mills,  for  book  bindings, 
belts,  bags,  novelties,  and  art  pieces 
used  for  decorative  purposes. 
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But  it  is  time  that  we  proceeded  to  the 
answer  of  our  initial  question:  What 
manner  of  community  does  such  a  group 
of  industries  create0  We  should  answer 
very  promptly  that  it  tends  to  the 
production  of  a  notably  progressive, 
almost  radical  community.  And  that 
is  an  interesting  fact. 

A  community  of  literary  workers  is 
alwavs  highly  conservative,  somewhat 
academic.  That  has  been  the  universal 
fact  from  the  days  of  Athens  to  the 
present  time.  Oxford,  Cambridge,  the 
American  Cambridge,  Concord, —  where 
will  we  find  a  list  of  more  conservative 
communities  than  these? 

But  the  bookmaking  industry  shares 
in  the  journalistic  verve  and  go.  It 
breeds  a  race  of  men  full  of  vigor  and 
progressiveness.  Norwood  shows  this 
on  every  side,  in  every  public  enterprise, 
in  the  appearance  of  her  streets,  in  the 
commercial  activity  of  her  citizens. 

One  will  not  find  in  metropolitan  cen- 
ters more  progressive  methods  or  finer 
ideals  of  work  than  in  the  artistic  photo- 
graph gallery  of  the  Rhodes  Brothers. 
Here  one  may  see  the  most  advanced 
work,  even  to  color  photography,  by  the 
Lumiere  process,  in  which  the  Rhodes 
Brothers  have  shown  great  skill. 

Another  pertinent  example  is  that  of 
Mr.  George  E.  Sanborn,  a  local  hardware 
dealer.  There  are  many  local  hardware 
dealers  in  New  England  and  elsewhere 
who  are  quite  content  to  remain  that  and 
nothing  more.  Mr.  Sanborn,  realizing 
the  possibilities  in  cement  construction, 
organized  the  New  England  Cement 
Company,  which  has  to  its  credit  one  of 
the  handsomest  churches  erected  by 
this  mode  of  construction.  Mr.  Sanborn 
is  also  an  active  member  of  the  Norwood 
Business  Association  and  of  the  board  of 
trade.  He  has  erected  a  fine  block  in 
the  business  section  of  the  city,  and  in 
every  way  lent  himself  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interests  of  his  town. 

Very  active,  also,  is  Mr.  F.  A.  Morill, 
president  of  the  board  of  trade.  Mr. 
Morill  has  not  found  a  location  in  such  a 
community  as  Norwood  too  limited 
for  the  building  up  of  an  insurance 
business  which  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
largest    in    Norfolk    County.     With    his 
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President  Norwood  Board  of  Trade 

able  wife,  Mr.  Morill  has  been  a  force 
in  the  development  of  the  best  social 
interests  of  his  city.  In  Mr.  F.  A.  Fales, 
postmaster  and  representative,  Norwood 
finds  another  citizen  of  the  true  public 
spirit  and  progressive  spirit. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  beau- 
tiful public  library  presented  to  Nor- 
wood by  Mr.  George  H.  Morrill,  of  the 
George  H.  Morrill  Company,  whose  fac- 
tories are  the  largest  producers  of  printer's 
inks  in  America.  Another  public  bene- 
factor has  been  Mr.  Fewis  Day,  whose 
fine  gift  of  a  mortuary  chapel  adorns 
and  dignifies  its  location. 

The  Hanover  Bank  is  an  important 
factor  in  this  commercial  and  civic 
development.  An  institution  at  once 
conservative,  safe,  and  enterprising  it 
lends  itself  with  wise  guidance  to  every 
promising  project,  while  such  public 
service  corporations  as  the  Norwood 
Gas  Fight  Company  share  in  the  general 
spirit  of  Norwood  first,  and  are  an  active 
and  friendly  force  in  the  development 
of  all  local  interests. 
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Such  is  the  Norwood   of   to-day,  while  New   England,"  and   the    Norwood    resi- 

the  Norwood  of  to-morrow  may  be  con-  dent  may  well  rejoice   in   the  proud  and 

fidently  forecast  as  one  of  the  significant  worthy  feeling  that    he  is   "a   citizen    of 

and  growing  communities  of  the    "  new  no  mean  city." 


Sanborn  Block  and  Norwood  National  Bank 
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By  ARTHUR  WALLACE  PEACH 

If  in  the  span  of  mankind's  earthly  life, 
The  sunset  came  at  eve  with  just  one  day, 

How  they  would  view  the  wonder  on  the  hills, 
And  in  the  hushed  silence  kneel  to  pray! 
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The  Great  Jennerian  Blunder 


By  JOHN  H.  BONNER,  Leicester,  England 

(Note:  Air.  John  H.  Bonner,  whose  remarkable  success  in  interesting  the  British  Parliament,  and 
who  numbered  among  his  supporters  such  men  as  Gladstone,  Bright,  and  Herbert  Spencer,  was  recom- 
mended to  the  New  England  public  by  a  group  of  leading  new-school  physicians,  of  Boston,  including 
Doctors  Wm.  P.  Woeselhoeft,  James  B.  Bell,  Charles  Fessenden  Nichols,  and  W.  L.  Thurston.  These 
gentlemen,  as  active  anti-vaccinationists,  lend  the  fullest  endorsement  to  Mr.  Bonner's  statements.) 
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ND  yet  there  are  still  a  jew  people 
who  profess  to  disbelieve  in  vac- 
cination!" remarked  a  Harvard 
tutor,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  lecture  on 
the  subject  to  a  class  of  medical  students. 
My  authority  for  this  statement  is  one 
of  those  who  listened  to  the  observation, 
and  I  wish  to  give  expression  to  the  very 
decided  opinion  that  either  the  professor 
is  unaware  of  the  views  of  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  people  of  this  as  well 
as  of  other  countries,  or  else  he  conve- 
niently closed  his  eyes  to  the  facts.  Still, 
had  we  lived  a  little  over  a  century  ago, 
at  the  time  vaccination  was  introduced, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  we  should  have 
accepted  the  theory  of  the  Gloucester- 
shire apothecary,  Edward  Jenner,  who 
never  sat  for  a  medical  examination,  and 
whose  degree  was  purchased  for  seventy- 
five  dollars,  from  the  university  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Scotland. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  By 
means  of  the  old-time  practice  of  inocu- 
lation, smallpox  had  been  sown  broadcast 
through  a  long  course  of  years,  and  con- 
st- quently  corresponding  crops  of  the 
disease  were  reaped,  so  that  when  Jenner 
announced  that  he  had  discovered  some- 
thing which  was  non-infectious  and  would 
render  the  people  forever  immune  from 
smallpox,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
his  announcement  fell  upon  willing  ears. 
Vaccination  is  an  empirical  art,  with  no 
scientific  basis,  but  simply  founded  on  a 
superstitious  belief  prevailing  amongst 
the  dairymaids  of  old,  that  if  they  con- 
tract ed  cowpox  in  the  course  of  their 
duties  it  would  be  equal  to,  and  a  pre- 
ventive of  the  human  smallpox. 

Thus  the  position  is  that  if  we  catch 
cowpox   accidentally  it   bids  fair  to  in- 
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crease  our  banking  accounts,  but  if  we 
refuse  to  accept  this  foul  cattle  com- 
plaint voluntarily,  the  law  steps  forward 
with  its  penalties.  For  the  word  vacci- 
nation is  derived  from  the  Latin  vacca, 
a  cow,  and  the  operation  consists  of  the 
planting  of  the  bovine  variety  in  the 
human  body.  Does  not  the  absolute 
and  transparent  ludicrity  at  once  appeal 
to  the  reader,  viz.,  that  if  he  has  not 
suffered  from  smallpox,  the  state  decrees 
that  cowpox  shall  be  given  to  him? 
Surely  the  best  safeguard  against  dis- 
ease (particularly  that  of  a  zymotic 
character)  is  good  health,  pure  blood, 
and  unimpaired  vitality. 

I  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  we  ex- 
perience far  less  smallpox  now  than  used 
to  be  the  case,  but  that  fact  must  be 
qualified  by  adding  "  in  countries  where 
the  inhabitants  live  under  fair  conditions," 
for  the  disease  is  epidemic  in  the  East, 
and  according  to  an  official  return  lately 
presented  to  the  British  Parliament  by 
Viscount  Morley,  Secretary  for  India, 
there  have  been  in  that  country  alone  — 
almost  entirely  amongst  the  native 
population  —  no  less  than  3,334,225 
deaths  during  the  thirty  years,  1877-1906, 
showing  an  average  of  111,140  victims 
per  annum  over  the  whole  period.  Eng- 
land was  the  birthplace  of  vaccination, 
as  much  is  known  about  the  subject 
there  as  in  any  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  yet  the  fever  which  the 
vaccine  virus  is  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  warding  off  has  claimed  the  terrible 
toll  recorded  amongst  her  own  Indian 
dependents. 

Inocculation  with  variolous  matter  has 
for  many  years  been  a  penal  offence, 
whilst  sanitary  science  and  the  value  of 
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true  hygiene  have  made  wonderful  pro- 
gress. These  are  the  main  factors  — 
coupled  with  notification  when  a  case  of 
smallpox  is  diagnosed,  disinfection,  iso- 
lation of  contacts,  and  the  establishment 
of  pesthouses,  which  anti-vaccinators 
claim  responsible  for  the  diminution  of 
the  disorder,  pointing  out  at  the  same 
time  that  in  modern  communities  other 
diseases  (cholera,  plague,  typhus  fever, 
sweating  sickness,  black  death,  etc.) 
have  been  eradicated  without  any  equiva- 
lent to  vaccination,  but  have  admittedly 
proved  amenable  to  sanitation.  It  is 
idle  to  call  attention  to  the  continued 
prevalence  of  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
diphtheria,  typhoid,  and  the  like,  for  they 
arise  from  totally  different  causes  and 
cannot  be  classified  in  the  same  group  of 
zymotics  as  smallpox,  which  is  essen- 
tially a  disease  of  locality,  and  thrives 
upon  uncleanly  conditions,  either  personal 
or  municipal. 

No  physician  with  a  reputation  to  lose 
will  nowadays  support  the  contentions 
of  Jenner,  who  said  that  the  real  life- 
preserving  fluid  was  horse-grease  cowpox, 
and  claimed  perpetual  immunity.     Yet 
the  present  advocacy  is  for  revaccination 
at  intervals,  concerning  the  duration  of 
which  our  medical  friends  are  seriously 
at  loggerheads  amongst  themselves.    But 
does  not  the  argument  for  revaccination, 
|  on   the   plea   that   the   influence   of   the 
j  operation   wears   off   with    the   changes 
which    the    human    system    undergoes, 
|  provide  its  own  refutation  ?     Vaccination 
is  assumed  to  be  equal  to  a  mild  attack 
jl  of  smallpox,  so  if  it  cannot    shield    the 
1  individual  against  itself  in  the  shape  of  a 
repetition  of  the  operation  which  has  got 
to  "  take  "  in  order  to  be  successful,  how 
in  the  name  of  logic  and  common  sense 
I  can  it  serve  as  a  prophylactic  against 
the  true  and    consequently  the  far  more 
virulent  form  of  the  disease  —  smallpox? 
Again,  innumerable  kinds  of  vaccines 
or  viruses  have  been  experimented  with, 
and    although    the    "  business  "    is    one 
hundred  and  twelve  years  old,  the  experi- 
mental   days    are    not    over    even    yet. 
There  is  no  finality  about  the  contentions 
of  the  pro- vaccina  tors,  who  are  constantly 
shuffling  around  as  each  point  of  vantage 
they  assume  becomes  untenable  in  the 


light  of  experience,  whereas  if  they  had 
the  temerity  to  stand  or  fall  on  the 
strength  of  the  assertion  that  the  perform- 
ance of  vaccination  every  certain  period 
of  years,  in  a  specified  number  of  places  on 
the  arm,  with  a  given  brand  of  lymph, 
would  stamp  out  smallpox,  the  world 
would  very  soon  be  able  to  judge. 

But  for  the  grotesque  failures  of  vacci- 
nation up  to  the  present  time,  most 
ingenious  excuses  have  been  invented 
and  advanced,  such  as  that  the  operation 
was  not  successful  (which  any  schoolboy 
would  agree  with) ;  that  it  had  not  been 
performed  sufficiently  recently  (it  usually 
is  either  too  early  or  too  late) ;  that  the 
lymph  was  inert  (I  never  knew  of  any 
laboratory  proprietors  either  official  or 
private  to  be  sued  as  vendors  of  a  useless 
article) ;  or  that  it  did  not  take  (if  no 
vesicle  is  created  the  lymph  has  probably 
gone  inwardly  instead  of  striking  out, 
and  no  ill-effects  would  be  felt  by  those 
of  strong  constitutions) . 

The  former  method  of  arm  to  arm 
vaccination  which  the  doctors  just  as 
implicitly  believed  in  and  as  strongly 
fought  for  in  the  course  of  the  long  period 
of  years  during  which  their  faith  was 
pinned  to  the  humanized  lymph,  has 
given  place  to  so-called  calf  lymph. 
This  substance  is  not  presented  by  the 
animals  as  a  natural  product  or  when 
they  are  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition, 
but  their  live  bodies  have  to  be  diseased 
in  order  to  cultivate  what  was  originally 
smallpox  or  cowpox  material,  and  thus 
permit  the  collection  from  offensive 
sores  of  pus  to  employ  upon  the  human 
family.  The  calves  may  be  specially 
bred  or  selected,  exceptional  precautions 
for  the  cleanliness  of  the  institutions 
and  all  the  necessary  appliances  may  be 
taken  by  sterilizing  the  pultaceous  mass, 
and  by  a  veterinary  inspection  of  the 
animals  after  slaughter  every  endeavor 
not  to  issue  a  lymph  that  is  ascertained 
to  be  doubtful  may  be  employed,  but 
still  I  aver  that  the  only  known  test  for 
lymph  is  the  use  of  it,  that  no  bacteriolo- 
gist could  tell  under  a  microscope 
whether  the  sample  he  was  analyzing 
would  prove  harmful  or  harmless,  and 
that  it  is  cold  comfort  when  vaccination 
happens  to  take  bad  ways  for  the  indi- 
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vicinal,  or  his  relatives  are  assured  that 
it  is  the  luck  of  the  game,  and  that  his 
case  was  one  in  a  thousand. 

The  uselessness  of  vaccination  is  amply 
demonstrated  by  a  perusal  of  the  reports 
of  smallpox  epidemics,  which  should 
prove  that  its  influence,  either  as  a  pre- 
ventive or  a  mitigant  of  the  type  of  an 
attack  is  absolutely  mythical.  I  make 
so  bold  as  to  challenge  (1)  production  of 
evidence  that  any  epidemic  on  record 
was  ever  started  by  an  unvaccinated 
person;  or  (2)  the  production  of  a  report 
dealing  with  any  epidemic,  and  in  which 
there  is  a  perfectly  fair  and  honest  classi- 
fication of  the  patients  where  the  alleged 
protected  vaccinated  and  revaccinated 
section  did  not  provide  the  majority  of 
the  sufferers,  and  with  a  good  proportion 
of  the  deaths. 

That  distinguished  scholar  and  man  of 
letters,  Emeritus  Professor  F.  W.  New- 
man, wrote:  "Against  the  body  of  a 
healthy  man  Parliament  has  no  right  of 
assault  whatever  under  pretense  of  the 
public  health;  nor  any  the  more  against 
the  body  of  a  healthy  infant.  To  forbid 
perfect  health  is  a  tyrannical  wickedness, 
just  as  much  as  to  forbid  chastity  or 
sobriety.  No  lawgiver  can  have  the 
right.  The  law  is  an  unendurable  usurpa- 
tion which  creates  the  right  of  resistance." 

Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  famous  for  his 
advocacy  of  the  claims  of  a  downtrodden 
people,  said,  "  I  greatly  sympathize  with 
your  work  against  compulsory  vaccina- 
tion, as  I  do  with  every  struggle  for  liberty 
in  any  sphere  of  life." 

Here  is  the  opinion  of  Herbert  Spencer: 

Will  any  one  dare  to  say  that  vaccina- 
tion produces  no  further  effect  than  that 
of  shielding  the  patient  from  a  particular 
disease?  You  cannot  change  the  con- 
stitution in  relation  to  one  invading  agent, 
and  leave  it  unchanged  in  regard  to  all 
other  invading  agents.  What  must  the 
change  be?  The  assumption  that  vacci- 
nation changes  the  constitution  in  rela- 
tion to  smallpox  and  does  not  otherwise 
change  it  is  sheer  folly." 

Professor  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  LL. 
D.,  Oxon.,  devoted  a  lengthy  chapter 
in  his  work,  "  The  Wonderful  Century," 
to  a  consideration  of  the  vaccination 
question,   and    here   is   part   of  his   pro- 


nouncement: "  The  successive  Vaccina- 
tion Acts  were  passed  by  means  of  alle- 
gations which  were  wholly  untrue,. and 
promises  which  have  all  been  unfulfilled. 
They  stand  alone  in  modern  legislation 
as  a  gross  interference  with  personal 
liberty  and  the  sancity  of  the  home; 
while  as  an  attempt  to  cheat  outraged 
nature,  and  to  avoid  a  zymotic  disease 
without  getting  rid  of  the  foul  conditions 
that  produce  or  propagate  it,  the  practice 
of  vaccination  is  utterly  opposed  to  the 
whole  teaching  of  sanitary  science,  and  is 
one  of  those  terrible  blunders  which,  in 
their  far-reaching  evil  consequences,  are 
worse  than  the  greatest  of  crimes." 

From  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  I 
quote:  "  I  always  feel  a  strong  repul- 
sion to  seeing  the  clear,  pure  skin  of  a 
child  made  to  break  out  into  pustules. 
I  dislike  the  idea  of  vaccination  being 
compulsory.  I  don't  like  the  notion 
of  the  state  stepping  in  between  par- 
ent and  child  when  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.  The  state  is  generally  a  very 
bad  nurse." 

Thus  "  the  people's  tribune,"  John 
Bright,  expressed  his  convictions:  "  I 
have  always  felt  that  the  law  which  in- 
flicts penalty  after  penalty  on  a  parent 
who  is  unwilling  to  have  his  child  vacci- 
nated is  monstrous  and  ought  to  be 
repealed." 

In  proof  that  this  is  a  question  un- 
affected by  party  politics,  let  me  now  cite 
from  a  parliamentary  speech  by  Lord 
Salisbury:  "  There  is  the  knowledge  that 
children,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
children  have  succumbed  to  the  operation 
of  this  beneficent  (!)  law,  and  the  feelings 
wlich  are  worked  upon  are  the  deepest, 
the  tenderest,  the  most  tenacious,  and  the 
most  difficult  to  overcome  of  any  in  the 
whole  range  of  human  sentiment.  It  is 
idle  to  tell  me  that  the  people  are  wrong; 
it  is  idle  to  tell  me  that  they  are  deceived; 
as  long  as  they  have  these  feelings  they 
will  respect  them,  and  it  is  no  use  to 
quote  to  me  the  precedents  of  India  and 
Ceylon  to  show  the  way  in  which  these 
objections  are  to  be  overcome." 

Lord  Shaftesbury  avowed  that  "  the 
smallpox  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
lowest  class  of  the  population,  and  1  e 
believed    that    with    improved     lodging 
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houses  the  disease  might  be  all  but  ex- 
terminated." 

The  words  of  Florence  Nightingale 
should  surely  carry  weight :  "Every  one 
who  knows  anything  of  public  health  ques- 
tions will  agree  as  to  the  practical  unity 
of  epidemics  and  their  determining  causes, 
and  that  exemption  from  all  alike  must 
be  sought,  not  by  any  one  thing,  such  as 
vaccination,  but  by  inquiring  into  and 
removing  the  causes  of  epidemic  sus- 
ceptibility generally." 

Reverend  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  presi- 
dent of  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  was 
responsible  for  the  following :  ' '  The  facts 
produced  before  the  Royal  Commission 
have  finally  convinced  me  that  vaccina- 
tion is  a  great  mistake,  and  that  compul- 
sory vaccination  is  one  of  the  most  fearful 
outrages  of  sacred  human  rights  that 
selfishness  and  cowardice  have  ever 
devised.  The  true  remedy  for  smallpox, 
as  has  already  been  proved  in  the  case  of 
all  allied  diseases,  is  such  vigorous 
sanitary  reform  as  we  are  all  prepared  to 
support,  if  the  medical  profession  will 
only  abandon  its  present  mistaken  and 
suicidal  attitude." 

Among  the  thousands  of  physicians 
who  object  to  compulsory  vaccination, 
some  of  whom  have  taken  out  exemption 
certificates  for  their  own  children,  or 
have  even  gone  the  length  of  submitting 
to  prosecution,  none  stands  higher  than 
Sir  William  J.  Collins,  M.D.,  M.  P.,  one 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  vaccination . 
At  the  time  of  King  Edward's  corona- 
tion the  honor  of  knighthood  was 
only  conferred  on  four  persons,  and 
Dr.  Collins  was  one  of  the  recipients. 
He  is  now  the  recognized  leader  of 
the  anti-compulsory  vaccination  wing 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his 
frequent  speeches  exercise  immense  in- 
fluence. 

Dr.  Charles  Creighton,  author  of  "  His- 
tory of  Epidemics  in  Britain,"  and  the 
writer  of  the  articles  on  "  Pathology  " 
and  "  Vaccination,"  in  the  ninth  edition 
of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  said: 
1  The  anti-vaccinists  are  those  who  have 
found  some  motive  for  sciutinizing  the 
evidence,  generally  the  very  human 
motive  of  vaccinal  injuries  or  fatalities 
in  their  own  families,  or  in  those  of  their 


neighbors.  Whatever  their  motive  they 
have  scrutinized  the  evidence  to  some 
purpose;  they  have  mastered  nearly  the 
whole  case;  they  have  knocked  the  bottom 
out  of  a  grotesque  superstition;  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  what  will  be  the  excuse 
made  for  a  century  of  cowpoxing,  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  it  will  appear  in 
as  absurd  a  light  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  twentieth  century  as  blood  letting 
now  does  to  us." 

Professor  Carlo  Rnata,  M.D.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Materia  Medica 
in  Perugia  University,  wrote:  "The 
sound  principles  of  hygiene  teach  us  to 
get  rid  of  every  kind  of  external  filth, 
and  not  to  modify  our  sound  body  in 
order  that  it  may  be  proof  against  all  the 
dirtiness  of  the  surrounding. 

In  his  monumental  and  exhaustive 
work  entitled,  "  The  History  and  Path- 
ology of  Vaccination,"  Professor  Edgar 
M.  Crookshank,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Comparative  Pathology  and  Bacteriology, 
at  King's  College,  London,  published 
these  words:  "  I  maintain  that  where 
isolation  and  vaccination  have  been 
carried  out  in  the  face  of  an  epidemic, 
it  is  isolation  which  has  been  instrumental 
in  staying  the  outbreak,  though  vaccina- 
tion has  received  the  credit.  Unfortu- 
nately a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  vaccina- 
tion has  been  so  enforced  in  the  education 
of  the  medical  practitioner  that  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  futility  of  the 
practice  will  be  generally  acknowledged 
in  our  generation,  though  nothing  would 
more  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  pro- 
fession and  give  evidence  of  the  advance 
made  in  pathology  and  sanitary  science. 
It  is  more  probable  that  when,  by  means 
of  notification  and  isolation,  smallpox 
is  kept  under  control,  vaccination  will 
disappear  from  practice,  or  will  retain 
only  an  historical  interest." 

So,  with  the  doctors  divided  among 
themselves,  I  would  simply  say,  "1  et 
the  parents  decide,"  instead  of  the  aw 
dragooning  them  beneath  one  banner. 
When  I  am  asked  to  leave  the  question 
of  vaccination  to  the  medical  men  I  want 
to  know  to  which  section  is  referred, 
for  I  think  that  those  who  profess  to 
believe  in  the  operation  are  perpetuating 
the  great  Jennerian  blunder. 


\ 
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"HOW   PRETTY   YOU    HAVE  GROWN,"    SAID  GlEN. 


Glen  Noble* 

By  WINSLOW  HALL 
Chapter  IX 


AS  the  { summer  season  began  to 
wane,  Glen's  workaday  duties 
increased.  There  was  a  bountiful 
harvest  that  year,  and  the  farmers  were 
"up  to  their  necks  "  in  their  work,  as 
the  saying  goes,  literally  so  on  occasion, 
for  grasses  never  stood  so  well,  and  the 
corn  grew  over  night. 
JThe  summer  sojourners  in  the  village 
and  amid  the  mountains,  too,  put  forth 
renewed  endeavors  to  crowd  the  long, 
languid  days  full  to  brimming  with 
gayeties  and  sightseeing. 

Jessica  and  Constance  had  come  to  be 
good  friends,  and  many  were  the  day's 
outings  they  had  together,  driving  over 
the  hills;  for  Constance,  like  most 
daughters  of  successful  farmers  who  are 
farsighted,  had  her  own  farm-raised 
horse,  and  the  shapely  little  chestnut 
filly,  with  golden  mane  and  tail,  was  a 
familiar  sight  on  the  up-country  high- 
ways, drawing  its  phaeton  containing 
the  merry-faced  girls. 

It  was  one  Sunday  afternoon  that 
Glen  and  Jessica  again  found  oppor- 
tunity to  be  together  undisturbed. 

He  had  gone  to  morning  service  at  the 

village   with    Mrs.    Marsh,    and,    coming 

out   of  church,    they   found    themselves 

I  preceded   by  Mrs.   Wythe,   Jessica,   and 

Mrs.  Vincent. 

All  bowed  a  greeting,  for  all  had 
previously  met  at  a  social  gathering,  and 
even  before  the  two  young  people 
realized  it,  so  deftly  does  Fate  sometimes 
ply  her  netting,  they  found  themselves 
strolling  out  of  earshot  behind  the  elder 
women,  who  were  deep  in  some  congenial 
topic. 

The  day  was  ideally  a  peaceful,  summer 
Sabbath;  the  sky  one  unbroken  arch  of 
blue;  the  earth,  in  perfect  harmony, 
silent,  sweet  scented,  steeped  in  the 
golden  radiance  of  the  southing  sun. 


"  Come  for  a  walk  this  afternoon, 
Jessica,"  Glen  said.     "  Do  come." 

She  turned  her  face  to  him,  her  dark 
eyes  tantalizing  with  their  mellow  light, 
and  smiled  at  the  urging  in  his  tone. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  text  of  the 
sermon,  this  morning?  "  she  asked. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  frankly,  "  I  was 
too  intent  upon  watching  you." 

"  Oh,  you  unblushing  hypocrite,"  she 
exclaimed .  ' '  And  only  the  other  evening 
Mrs.  Marsh  was  telling  mamma  what  a 
good  young  churchman  you  had  always 
been." 

Glen  seemed  unabashed.  "  Well,  I 
never  was  confronted  with  so  alluring 
a  distraction  before,"  he  answered,  and 
then,  to  forestall  the  exclamation  of 
dissent  that  her  eyes  foretold,  he  hastened 
to  ask,  "  But  what  of  the  text  that  I  so 
grievously  overlooked?  " 

Jessica  pouted.  "  I  shall  not  tell  you," 
she  said,  "  you'shall  look  it  up  for  your- 
self as  a  fitting  penance  for  your  un- 
Sabbath  mood." 

"  All  right,"  replied  Glen,  not  very 
meekly,  drawing  a  small  Bible  from  his 
pocket.     "  Whereabouts?  " 

Jessica  furtively  glanced  at  his  hand- 
some, boyish  face  as  he  opened  the 
Book  and  scrutinized  its  pages. 

"  The  twentieth  chapter  of  St.  Luke," 
she  said.  "  The  twenty-third  verse,  I 
think,"  and  then  she  added,  "  I  don't 
believe  you're  half  repentant." 

Glen  smiled. 

"  '  But  he  perceived  their  craftiness,'  ' 
he  read  aloud,   "  '  and  said  unto  them, 
Why  tempt  ye  me?  '  " 

Glen  closed  the  book  softly  and  looked 
at  his  companion,  but  her  face  was 
averted.  Finally,  he  said,  "  But  per- 
haps you  remember  the  quotation,  too, 
with  which   the  domine  closed   his   dis- 
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'*  Oh,"  exclaimed  Jessica,  edging  closer 
to  him  and  resuming  her  old,  familiar 
way.  "  Then  you  did  hear  something  of 
the  sermon,  in  spite  of  the  alluring  dis- 
traction set  before  you.  Well,  just  to 
give  you  a  chance  to  redeem  yourself, 
what  did  the  domine  say?  " 

"  He  concluded  with  a  quotation," 
said  Glen,  "  '  Temptations  hurt  not,  al- 
though they  have  access:  Satan  over- 
comes none  but  by  willingness.'  " 

"  Which  means,"  began  Jessica,  "but 
no,  I  won't  trouble  you  for  its  exact 
application  to  your  case.  '  Your  wis- 
dom outrunneth  me,'  '  she  quoted. 
"  Well,  I  yield,  though  I  believe  the  poet 
also  says  something  about 

'  How  blest  is  he  who,  where  strong 
temptations  try,    .    .     . 

Since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to 
fly.'  " 

"  I  capitulate,"  Glen  exclaimed,  hold- 
ing up  his  hands  in  mock  posture  of 
surrender.  "  If  you  are  going  to  take 
such  liberties  with  good  old  Goldsmith, 
I'll  argue  with  you  no  more.  No 
argument  could  stand  such  paraphras- 
ing." 

"Ah,  but  you  should  not  drive  me  to 
such  extremity,"  replied  Jessica,  laughing 
with  him. 

They  were  opposite  the  hotel  by  this 
time,  its  wide  verandas  deserted,  and  the 
three  elders  in  front  had  paused  for  part- 
ing. "  At  two  o'clock,  then,"  said 
Jessica.  "  Down  by  the  stile,"  and  they 
joined  the  group  of  ladies. 

The  deep-toned  bell  in  the  meeting- 
house steeple  was  just  tolling  solemnly 
the  hour  of  two,  when  Glen,  from  his 
seat  on  the  top  of  the  stile  at  the  foot 
of  Pierce's  lane,  saw  Jessica  coming 
amid  the  trees. 

She  had  changed  her  more  somber- 
tinted  gown  for  one  of  white,  with  pink 
bows,  and  made  a  pretty  picture  as  she 
came  down  the  leaf-shaded  lane,  her 
animated  features  just  shaded  by  the 
wide-brimmed  hat  which  she  wore. 

After  she  had  joined  him  they  walked 
slowly  across  the  meadow  in  the  direction 
of  the  woods,  and  soon  were  within  the 
cooling  shadows  of  the  trees. 

Glen  proposed  that  they  take  the  path 
along  the  side  of  the  hill  to  the  Ferry,  so, 


talking  aimlessly,   they  walked  on  until 
the  river  was  reached. 

A  little  way  downstream  they  came 
on  a  skiff,  moored  to  the  bank  by  a  line 
round  a  nearby  tree,  and  Glen  suggested 
a  row. 

But  the  owner?    Won't  he  object?  " 
asked  Jessica. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  Glen  replied,  "  that's. 
Nathan  Brown's  boat.  He  lives  just 
over  the  hill,  and  is  away  to-day,  for  I 
saw  him  and  his  family  go  by  in  the  carry- 
all this  morning.  I've  used  it  quite 
frequently/'  and  to  show  his  familiarity 
with  the  usages,  he  went  a  little  way  up 
the  bank  and  from  under  some  bushes 
pulled  forth  a  pair  of  oars. 

"  All  right,"  said  Jessica,  "  if  you 
won't  spill  me  out,"  and  Glen,  laughingly 
threatening  to,  drew  off  his  coat  and 
folded  it  for  hei  as  a  cushion  in  the  stern 
of  the  craft. 

When  they  were  afloat  Glen  proved 
himself  to  be  a  good  oarsman,  and  with 
strong,  sweeping  strokes  he  piopelled  the 
craft  across  the  wide  but  comparatively 
shallow  stream  to  the  further  shore, 
where  the  shadows  were  dense,  and  then 
permitted  the  boat  to  diift,  just  keeping 
it  in  the  gentle  current.   . 

Jessica,  in  the  stern  of  the  boat, 
trailed  her  hand  silently  in  the  watei, 
he.  head  inclined,  watching  the  sparkling 
wavelets  that  careened  away  from  her 
white,  round  wrist,  and  the  queer  little 
insects  that  skated  about  on  the  mirroring 
surface. 

Glen  watched  her  dreamily,  noting  the 
soft  curve  of  her  supple  neck,  the  dark 
tendril  of  hair  that  lay  on  the  warm, 
creamy  skin,  the  shell-like  little  ear,  and 
the  curves  of  the  cheek  and  chin  as  her 
delicately  moulded  profile  was  presented 
to  him. 

Presently  she  turned  her  face  and  their 
eyes  met.  "  How  still?  "  she  said,  smil- 
ing. 

"  Don't  you  think  that  silence  be- 
tween two  is  a  pretty  good  test  of  com- 
radeship? "  he  commented. 

"  Perhaps  it  is,"  she  agreed,  and  with- 
drew her  gaze  again  to  the  water,  with  a 
faint,  inaudible  little  sigh.  "  We  do 
seem  to  have  gotten  along  pretty  well 
together,    don't    we?  "     He    noted    that 
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the  pink  in  her  velvety  cheek  deepened. 

She  did  not  look  again  directly  into  his 
eyes  for  some  time.  She  had  lead  there 
a  look  she  had  met  on  the  mountain;  the 
look  her  heart  had  ached  to  return.  But 
heartaches  she  had  been  taught  to  regard 
as  plebeian,  to  be  suppressed  at  any  cost. 

And  yet,  she  had  had  hei  day  dreams; 
for,  with  all  her  artificial  enviionments 
she  was  human  —  and  a  woman ;  dreams 
of  one  who  should  come  a-courting  as 
she  had  read  of  in  books  —  a  wholesome 
man,  of  youthful  figure  and  breadth  of 
shoulders,  with  a  handsome  face  and  the 
unquenchable  fire  of  impetuous  love 
in  his  eyes. 

And,  now  that,  unaware,  she  had  come 
upon  the  realization  of  her  dream,  she 
shrank  from  it.  Years  of  schooling, 
effect  of  companionship,  hereditary,  could 
not  so  readily  be  crowded  down.  She 
might  easily  have  brought  their  little 
romance  to  an  end  on  any  one  of  a  dozen 
occasions,  and  yet  she  hesitated. 

"  Surely,"  Mrs.  Wythe  had  once  said, 
sipping  her  chocolate  as  she  and  her 
daughter  sat  of  a  morning  in  their 
private  sitting-room,  "  surely,  Jessica, 
you  would  not  lead  on  this  unknown  and 
obscure  young  countryman."  She  but- 
tered the  broken  corner  of  a  roll  methodi- 
cally. "  Surely,  you  will  not  for  a 
moment  so  forget  yourself?  " 

"  Why,  you  dear  little  mother," 
Jessica  had  exclaimed,  "  of  course  I  am 
not  leading  him  on.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if 
he  is  one  who  could  be  led.  You  don't 
know  what  a  resourceful  young  man  he  is, 
and  so  exceptionally  well  informed." 

That  was  before  the  day  that  Jessica 
came  to  accuse  herself  that  she  was  lead- 
ing him  on,  and  that  he  was  readily 
following. 

"  Well,"  sighed  her  mother,  "  I  really 
do  not  see  what  you  find  of  interest  in 
him,  even  as  a  diversion.  He  must  be 
dull  and  uneducated  to  be  content  as 
he  is  with  his  life  and  environments." 

"  But  indeed  he  is  not  unintelligent," 
defended  the  girl.  "  Why,  he  is  more 
widely  read  than  I,  and  vastly  more  in- 
structive and  entertaining  than  any 
young  nian  of  his  age  whom  one  ordinarily 
meets  in  the  city?  " 

"Jessica!"   Mrs.   Wythe  had   replied, 


with  an  unconveyable  accent  of  depre- 
cation. 

And  so,  being  put  in  the  light  of  his 
defender,  that  had  given  Glen  another 
lease  of  his  Eden,  and  thus,  likewise, 
from  occasion  to  occasion,  Jessica  had 
deferred  severing  the  golden  bond  of 
companionship  which  bound  them. 

For  a  time  she  continued  to  trail  her 
hand  in  the  water,  Glen  watching  her,  and 
there  was  silence.  Suddenly  he  raised 
his  eyes  and  found  she  was  looking 
straight  at  him,  her  eyes  very  sweet, 
very  tenderly  friendly  in  their  expression. 
She  smiled,  rather  gravely,  he  thought. 

"  Do  you  know,  Glen,"  she  said, 
with  a  little  catch  in  her  voice,  "  I  am 
not  a  bit  what  you  think  me." 

He  took  one  of  his  knees  in  his  clasped 
hands  and  leaned  back  as  he  sat,  smiling 
up  at  her,  dissent  in  his  eyes  and  bearing. 

"  Really?  "  he  said,  with  playful 
mockery.  . 

"  Really,  Glen,"  she  replied,  and  there 
was  no  response  to  his  lightness  of  bear- 
ing. "  You  believe  me  what?  "  she 
continued,  inquiringly. 

"  The  most  beautiful  girl  I  ever  be- 
held," he  responded,  reaching  for  her 
hand,  but  she  did  not  permit  him  to 
take  it. 

"  No,  Glen,  seriously,"  she  said,  bend- 
ing slightly  forward  toward  him  in  her 
earnestness. 

"  Well,  my  friend,  I  hope,  first  of  all," 
he  replied,  sobering  under  the  spell  of 
her  seriousness. 

"  Yes,  that,  come  what  may,"  she 
exclaimed,  her  face  brightening,  and 
impulsively  she  gave  him  the  hand  he 
had  reached  for,  and  he  held  it,  stroking 
its  smooth  surface  gently. 

"  You  have  made  me  so  happy,"  she 
said,  the  radiance  of  a  smile  chasing 
away  the  faint  look  of  care  that  had  sat 
for  a  time  on  her  features. 

"I?  How?  "  asked  Glen,  her  quick 
changing  moods  slightly  mystifying  him. 

"  Well,  because  some  young  men 
would  not  so  sensibly  be  satisfied  with 
friendship.     They " 

"  But  I  did  not  say  that  I  was  satis- 
fied," Glen  interrupted  her. 

"  But  you  will  say  it,  Glen.  What 
could   be   better,   more   satisfying,   more 
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lasting,   than   true  and  unselfish  friend- 
ship? " 

He  looked  up  into  her  beautiful  face, 
for  seated  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  she 
was  over  him,  and  shook  his  head,  at- 
tempting to  draw  her  closer.  "  I  can- 
not," he  said. 

"Oh,  Glen,  Glen,"  she  said,  and  her 
imprisoned  hand,  wret  as  it  was,  stroked 
his  brown,  wavy  hair.  "  Don't  make 
me  hurt  you.     Spare  me.     It  cannot  be." 

He  bowred  his  head  over  her  hand,  lying, 
like  a  pink  and  white  rose  petal  in  his 
toil-hardened  palm. 

The  boat  drifted  silently,  more  swiftly 
an  observer  wrould  have  said,  and  neither 
of  its  occupants  moved  or  spoke  for  many 
minutes. 

"  Try  not  to  care,  Glen,"  she  said, 
finally,  breaking  the  silence  and  again 
laving  her  damp,  soft  palm  against  his 
burning  temple,  "  I  am  not  worthy  of  it. 
Really.  I  —  I  should  have  told  you  be- 
fore," and  then,  with  unshed  tears  of 
real  w^omanly  sympathy  in  her  deep, 
expressive  eyes,  while  her  hand  still 
stroked  his  soft  hair  and  forehead,  she 
told  him,  faltering  at  times,  her  theory  of 
life  as  it  related  particularly  to  them, 
and  laid  her  life  story  open,  neither 
sparing  him  nor  herself. 

"  And  so,  dear  friend,  you  see,"  she 
concluded,  putting  the  tips  of  her  white 
fingers  under  his  chin  and  compelling  him 
to  look  up  into  her  eyes,  into  whose 
moist  depths  he  gazed  lovingly,  searching 
for  some  sign  to  disprove  the  sentence 
her  lips  were  imposing,  "  although  I  am 
not  truly  engaged  to  him,  still  the  world 
views  it  that  way,  and  I  could  not  in 
honesty  go  further  along  the  primrose 
path  we  have  been  walking  together 
without  an  understanding." 

She  did  not  say  all  she  might  have  said ; 
of  their  difference  of  station  as  she  had 
been  taught  to  view  it;  of  the  barrier  of 
caste  that  hedged  her  about,  and  much 
less  did  she  dare  to  speak  of  her  own 
state  of  conviction  regarding  the  Hindu- 
like division  of  society  on  the  artificial 
grounds  of  heredity,  privilege,  wealth, 
and  calling. 

'  You  won't  think  me  cynical?  "  she 
continued,  with  her  hand  still  on  his  chin, 
her  elbow  supported  on  her  knee.     "  Will 


you  ?  For  I  do  like  you  so  well.  I  would 
so  cherish  your  friendship.  You  will 
let  us  be  friends,  good  friends,  won't 
you?  " 

He  moved  his  head  gently  sideways 
from  her  restraining  fingers,  and  again 
looked  down  over  her  hand  which  he  still 
held  in  his,  not  yet  sufficiently  master 
over  his  conflicting  emotions  to  trust 
himself  to  speak. 

Faster  the  boat  drifted  onward,  he 
intent  upon  his  inward  counselling,  she 
watching  his  bowed  head,  pitying  both 
himself  and  herself.  Neither  were  con- 
scious of  the  accelerated  speed  of  their 
frail  craft;  both  were  oblivious  to  the 
growing  sound  of  falling  waters  that 
surged  upon  the  peaceful  Sabbath  air. 

Suddenly  a  slight  jar  and  rocking  of 
the  boat  caused  her  to  look  up  and  glance 
ahead.  With  a  startled  cry  she  released 
her  hand  and  half  rose  from  her  position, 
bringing  Glen  instantly  from  his  deep 
meditation  and  to  quick  realization  oi 
their  peril. 

Unnoted,  the  boat  had  drifted  down 
the  stream,  past  the  deserted  lower  ferry, 
past  the  usual  place  for  turning,  and  had 
entered  the  swifter  current  in  the  river 
that  presaged  the  nearness  of  the  Chair- 
mill  Falls. 

In  one  startled  glance  Glen  perceived 
that  the  boat  was  swirling  directly  toward 
and  into  the  dark  raceway  of  the  dam, 
that  the  gates  were  up,  and  that  at  least 
three  feet  of  boiling,  yellowish,  foam-, 
crested  water  was  hurling  over  the  pre- 
cipitous brink,  to  its  fall  of  twenty  feet 
to  the  cliffs  below. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  commanded,  with  such 
sternness  in  his  voice  as  she  had  never 
heard.  "  Hold  fast  and  do  just  what 
I  tell  you,"  he  directed,  the  oars  already 
in  his  hands. 

The  boat  was  not  yet  in  the  narrow 
channel,  and  with  one  powerful  sweep 
and  back  stroke  Glen  assayed  to  change 
its  course  and  swerve  it  from  its  dangerous 
path.  But  the  force  of  the  rushing 
water,  combined  with  the  desperate 
power  he  exerted  on  the  oar,  was  too 
much  for  the  long-used  timber,  and  it 
broke  sharp  off  just  above  the  blade. 

The  double  action  of  the  movement 
had,  however,  served  to  whirl  the  boat 
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broadside  to  the  flood,  and  now,  with  one 
oar  useless,  the  swift  current  caught  the 
deeper  stern  of  the  light  craft  and 
whirled  it,  as  though  on  a  pivot,  stern- 
foremost,  bearing  it  at  terrific  speed 
toward  the  overhanging  brink. 

Standing  erect  Glen  caught  at  the 
plank  footway  that  spanned  the  deep 
channel,  but  the  boards  were  wet  and 
slimy,  and  he  could  gain  no  hold. 

The  stern  of  the  boat  was  rising  now 
on  the  crest  of  the  bulging,  overleaping 
swell  of  water,  and  the  rocks  showed  sharp 
and  ugly  down  below.  Dexterously  he 
leaned  forward  toward  the  white-faced 
girl  and  shouted  to  her  above  the  roar 
of  the  foaming  waters  to  grasp  him  around 
the  neck. 

Confidently  she  obeyed  him,  her  arms 
encircling  his  bent  shoulders,  and  with 
his  left  arm  he  embraced  her,  rising  erect 
and  grasping  with  his  right  hand  the 
dripping  upright  of  the  raceway. 

As  the  boat  plunged  over,  he  stepped 
directly  into  the  seething  water,  steadying 
himself  and  his  burden  with  his  hold 
upon  the  slippery  post.  Fate  favored, 
and  his  feet  beneath  the  baffled  waters 
struck  square  upon  the  narrow,  oaken 
sill,  but  only  by  the  most  herculean 
endeavor  was  he  able  to  keep  his  footing 
against  the  impact  of  the  water  long 
enough  to  gain  his  balance,  and  then  to 
swing  himself  around  the  slimy  barrier 
to  the  comparatively  quiet  water  beyond. 

Leaning  against  the  upright  planking, 
which  now  protected  them  from  the 
fury  of  the  current  on  its  other  side,  his 
breath  coming  in  deep  spasms  with  the 
exertions  he  had  made,  the  swift  but  calm 
overflow  of  the  dam  proper  reaching  to 
his  knees,  he  paused  and  rested  for  a  few 
moments  scanning  the  shore  to  ascertain 
if  their  predicament  had  been  observed, 
and  if  assistance  was  at  hand. 

But  the  calm  and  peaceful  landscape 
was  utterly  deserted.  The  sun-bathed 
meadows  stretched  away  to  the  distant 
woodland  in  dreamy  repose.  Trouble 
and  disquiet  seemed  furtherest  from 
them. 

Jessica  lay  in  Glen's  arms  motionless, 
her  warm  cheek  close  to  his,  a  tendril 
of  her  dark  hair  brushing  his  temple. 

He  had  reached  down,  after  the  barrier 


was  passed,  and  with  his  other  arm  had 
gathered  her  form  closer  to  him.  Her 
arms  still  encircled  his  broad  shoulders. 

"  Strong  and  good  hero,"  she  whis- 
pered, and  Glen  smiled  ever  so  faintly, 
but  she  knew  he  heard  her  by  the  gentle 
pressure  of  his  arm. 

"  Can't  I  help?  Surely  you  are  not 
going  to  attempt  it,"  she  continued,  still 
whispering,  not  daring  to  speak  for  fear 
of  disconcerting  him  in  his  perilous 
position ;  for  the  narrow  sill  was  smooth 
and  slippery,  and  the  rush  of  swift- 
flowing  water  seemed  bent  upon  sweep- 
ing him  off  his  feet. 

"  No,"  Glen  replied,  in  a  low,  steady 
voice.  "  Hold  steady  and  we'll  make  it. 
It's  our  only  chance." 

She  rested  her  cheek  against  his 
shoulder.  Her  wide-brimmed  hat  trailed 
by  a  single  ribbon,  caught  in  their  em- 
brace. Glen's  hat  was  gone  and  his  hair 
was  tossed  and  damp. 

Slowly  he  moved  forward,  poising, 
steadying  on  one  foot  to  find  the  narrow 
sill  beneath  the  water  before  taking  an- 
other step.  Beneath  them,  twenty  feet 
down,  were  the  rocks  of  the  gorge, 
beetling,  jagged,  and  wet;  beyond  them 
the  wide,  smooth  surface  of  the  river, 
peaceful  looking  as  the  mirrored  sky, 
but  silently  hungry  for  its  prey. 

Jessica  closed  her  eyes  and  prayed. 
She  did  not  dare  to  open  them  again,  but 
knew  by  the  steady,  gliding  motion  of 
Glen's  body,  and  the  play  of  his  steel- 
like muscles,  that  they  were  going  on 
slowly,  and  that,  so  far,  all  was  well.  It 
was  like  a  dream,  yet  very  real,  and  a 
bewildering  train  of  thought  surged 
through  her  mind. 

What  mattered  caste  and  criticism, 
she  thought;  what  were  vain  glories  and 
empty  triumphs  beside  such  devotion  as 
this?  What  could  the  world  offer  better 
than  these  encircling  aims,  ready  to  do 
and  dare  for  her  sake?  Than  the  love 
that  she  knew  might  be  hers  out  of  that 
strong  heart  whose  even  pulsing  she 
could  feel  in  the  breast  against  which 
she  was  pressed? 

Could  he  have  spoken  then,  at  that 
propitious  moment,  Glen  might  have  got 
his  answer  that  would  have  made  light 
indeed  his  toil  and  stress.     But  he  did 
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not  know.  He  could  not  see  the  light 
in  the  depth  of  her  dark  eyes,  and, 
divining  nothing,  he  stepped  finally  on 
the  shore   and   put  his  burden  down. 

She  tried  to  thank  him,  tried  to  convey 
to  him  an  impression  of  her  state  of 
feeling,  but  he,  mistaking  her,  would 
not  take  advantage  of  her  gratitude,  her 
helplessness,  to  further  press  his  suit, 
and  after  they  had  rested  awhile  on  the 
warm  bank  they  took  up  their  homeward 
way. 

She  expressed  solicitude  for  his  wet 
condition,  and  urged  him  to  hasten  on 
and  get  a  change  of  clothing,  but  he 
laughed  her  fears  away  and  said  that  to 
get  a  summer  ducking  was  no  new  ex- 
perience and  would  do  him  no  harm. 

After  he  had  seen  her  safely  back,  he 
said  he  must  go  down  and  see  what 
damage  had  been  done  the  boat  and 
report  the  occurrence  to  its  owner. 

And  so  they  walked  upward  through 
the  meadow  and  the  woods,  and  then  out 
into  the  meadows  again,  until  they  came 
to  the  stile. 

She  had  one  dainty  booted  foot  poised 
on  the  lower  step,  ready  to  go  over,  and 
he  took  her  hand,  as  if  to  assist  her,  but 
held  her  back. 

'  You  are  not  sorry  that  I  love  you?  " 
he  asked,  abruptly. 

Her  gaze  fell  and  her  heart  bounded 
with  the  thought  that  the  benumbing 
moment  had  arrived  when  she  must  keep 
faith  with  her  new  resolve. 

"  No,"  she  murmured,  but  kept  her 
gaze  still  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
windows  of  her  soul  so  curtained  by 
her  lashes,  he  could  not  read  her  agitation 
aright,  and,  still  misunderstanding,  went 
on,  "  Then  with  that  I'll  try  and  be  con- 
tent, until  —  until  you  tell  me  that  even 
hope  must  die,  and  then,  well,  then  it 
won't  make  much  difference  what  hap- 
pens. Good  by,  Jessica.  I  won't  try 
to  see  you  again  until  —  well,  until  you 
can  give  me  the  right  to  plead  my  case, 
and  try  and  win  you  without  fear  or 
favor.  Perhaps  I  have  asked  too  much. 
Perhaps  there  is  an  impassable  barrier 
over  which  I  should  not  intrude.  It 
may  be,  but  I  rebel  against  it,  and  shall 
rebel  and  hope  on  until  you  bid  me  hope 
no  more.     Good  by,  deai." 


"  Good  by."  Her  hand  closed  con- 
vulsively over  his.  She  wanted  to  cry 
out,  to  tell  him  to  take  her  —  in  spite  of 
herself  —  in  spite  of  everything  and  all ; 
to  flee  with  her  to  that  mountain  cabin 
where  the  first  sweet,  pure  sense  of  love 
she  had  ever  known  had  crept  upon  her; 
to  tell  him  that  she  would,  in  spite  of  her 
selfish  past,  be  contented  with  him  in  his 
lowly  lot  and  oh,  so  true. 

But  unconsciously  he  had  put  her  in 
that  position  where  her  inborn  pride 
would  not  let  her  speak.  She  could  not, 
a  Wythe,  a  Tremain,  be  the  supplicant; 
not  even  at  the  behest  of  love. 

And  when  he  took  her  in  his  arms 
once  more,  as  he  had  done  first  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  impulsively,  con- 
vulsively, and  kissed  her  lips  and  eyes 
and  hair;  not  then,  even,  could  she  sur- 
mount her  pride  and  tell  him  of  his 
opportunity. 

Her  eyes  were  wet  —  he  should  have 
known.  She  clung  to  him  —  he  ought 
to  have  discovered.  But,  ah!  the  cost 
of  pride!  and  he  too  was  proud,  with  an 
inborn  pride  to  match  her  own,  too  proud 
to  take  advantage,  as  he  saw  it,  of  her 
obligation  to  him. 

Slowly,  reluctantly,  heart  breaking 
heart,  but  without  a  word  to  show  it, 
they  parted.  As  one  who  gropes  her 
way  in  dark  at  deep  of  night,  she  mounted 
up  the  stile  and  over,  he  holding  her 
hand  until  she  stepped  upon  the  other 
side  and  then  relinquishing  it. 

Slowly,  without  once  looking  back, 
she  went  up  the  willow-bordered  lane, 
Glen  watched  her,  in  and  out  the  trees, 
until  the  last  faint  glimpse  of  her  white 
apparel  showed  beyond  the  green  foliage. 

That  was  Sunday.  On  Tuesday  morn- 
ing early  a  barefooted  village  boy 
dangled  his  legs  over  the  Noble  faim 
fence  and  inquired  in  a  shrill  voice  if 
the  dog  within  would  bite. 

Being  assured  by  Glen,  who  was 
directing  and  aiding  in  the  work  of 
bleaching  a  field  of  celery,  that  old 
Mingo  would  not  bite  if  proper  amenities, 
or  words  to  that  effect,  were  observed, 
the  messenger  slid  down  from  his  perch 
and,  coming  across  the  field,  deposited  a 
square,  pearl-gray  envelope  in  Glen's 
hand. 
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Paying  the  boy  with  a  coin  and  a  bunch 
of  celery,  Glen  proceeded  to  the  house. 
He  preferred  to  read  the  contents  of  the 
note  alone. 

"  I  am  asked  up  to  the  Burland's  for  an 
over-Christmas  country  party,"  the  mis- 
sive ran,  "  and  shall  probably  accept. 
Until  then  beware  of  mountain  storms 
and  drifting  boats.  Jessica.  P.S.  We 
are  leaving  in  the  morning." 

"  Christmas."  The  Millenium!  To 
Glen,  at  that  moment,  they  seemed 
equidistant. 


Chapter  X 

SO  time  aged,  and  golden  October 
came  in ;  October  with  its  argosy  of 
stores,  wage  of  the  skilful  and 
resourceful  husbandmen,  they  who  had 
obeyed  the  divine  injunction,  "Plant 
gardens,  and  eat  of  the  fruit  of  them." 

The  great  orchard  that  Glen's  father 
had  planted  in  his  early  manhood  on  the 
hillside,  and  which  later  was  a  rich 
legacy  to  his  son,  was  a  scene  of  anima- 
tion now,  for  the  pickers  were  there 
gathering  the  apples,  barrels  of  them, 
heaped  up  in  the  great  two-horse  loads  — 
blushing  Jonathans,  monster  greenings, 
Shiawassee  beauties,  flaring  Astrachans, 
and  the  old  faithfuls,  Northern  Spies. 
Further  fieldward  where,  in  summer,  the 
rustling  corn  had  stood,  golden  pumpkins 
glistened,  for  by  now  Phoebus  had  come 
into  his  own. 

Jessica's  sudden  resolve,  and  her  per- 
suasion of  her  mother,  to  cut  short  their 
visit  in  the  mountains  and  finish  the 
summer  season  at  Newport,  where  they 
had  particular  friends,  was  not  a  matter 
that  greatly  surprised  Glen.  He  knew 
that  parting  must  come  and  had  prepared 
himself  for  it.  Only,  he  had  thought  it 
would  be  somehow  different. 

Well,  he  could  afford  to  wait.  With 
lope  —  and  her  little  note  was  hopeful, 
tie  could  be  patient.  That  was  part  of 
lis  program  in  life  —  to  be  patient,  but 
lot  in  idleness. 

First,  though,  he  did  count  the  days, 
md  look  for  some  word  of  help  in  his 
waiting,  but  none  came,  and  the  counting 
rew    unbearable,    so    he    plunged    into 


work,  with  only  the  red-letter  date  fixed 
in  his  mind  as  guiding  star,  and  when 
doubt  assailed  him  he  drove  it  down,  by 
working  just  a  little  bit  harder. 

Once  or  twice  he  climbed  up  into  the 
mountain,  following  the  trail  they  to- 
gether had  followed,  and  in  the  warm 
autumn  air  he  sat  long  on  the  little  bench 
by  the  cabin  door,  looking  off  to  the 
south  and  west,  permitting  his  mind  to 
dwell  uninterruptedly  on  the  events  of 
the  summer,  and  the  wonderful  things 
that  had  come  to  pass.  \ 

There,  above  the  world,  in  the  soft 
ethereal  radiance  of  the  slow-passing 
October  day,  a  feeling  of  unreality  about 
it  all  would  creep  upon  him,  and  dreamily 
he  would  contemplate  his  strong,  sun- 
browned  hands,  almost  skeptical  that 
they  had  dared  to  hold  captive  others 
so  tiny,  white,  and  soft. 

Now  that  she  was  gone,  he  wished 
sometimes  he  had  been  more  bold  to 
speak  at  parting.  There  were  so  many 
things,  so  many  arguments,  he  might 
have  urged.  If  only  she  had  looked  him 
in  the  eyes  so  that  he  could  have  read  her 
thoughts!  if  only  she  had  not  been,  at 
last,  so  almost  cynical,  so  strange. 

But  she  had  said  she  would  come 
again;  had  implied  that  he  might  hope. 
She  might  have  ended  it  all  at  once,  and 
she  had  not.  He  would  not  have  her 
yield  too  soon  —  so  great  a  boon.  He 
could  not  expect  but  that  she  would  re- 
quire time  to  canvass  well  such  a  step  as 
he  proposed.  But  would  time  work  its 
change  for  weal  or  for  woe?  What 
adverse  temptings  might  not  assail  her, 
out  there  in  that  distant,  unknown 
world  that  she  inhabited,  beyond  the 
farthest  range  of  purple  hills? 

Oh!  the  joys  and  the  gloom  of  such 
day  dreamings!  the  agony  of  the  pain  of 
doubting  that  was  happiness,  withal, 
to  bear! 

Constance,  before  she  went  away  to 
school,  he  met  not  infrequently,  and  she 
greeted  him  always  with  a  heart-deceiving 
smile.  She  alone  heard  occasionally 
from  her  new  friend  in  the  great  city, 
and,  with  her  woman's  intuition  she  read 
between  the  written  lines. 

No  woman's  wiles  can  long  deceive 
another  woman,  and  as  Constance  read 
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Jessica's  long  letters  of  the  gayeties  of  her 
autumn  season,  her  visits  to  Newport, 
to  the  Metropolitan  horse  show,  the 
opera,  and  home  parties,  wTith  all  the 
detail  of  the  attendance  showered  upon 
her  by  a  city's  swelldom,  wealth,  and 
fashion,  and  her  comments,  tucked  in 
here  and  there,  concerning  her  views  of 
life,  Constance  came  to  know  how  things 
were  trending,  and  her  heart  grew  afraid. 

And  to  Mrs.  Marsh,  too,  that  good  soul 
who  had  watched  over  Glen  since  he  was 
a  toddlei,  who  had  patched  his  playthings 
and  mended  his  childish  hurts,  to  her 
his  secret  romance  was  an  open  book.  He 
could  not  guard  his  troubled  heart  from 
her.  But  now  his  troubles  had  out- 
grown her;  she  could  not  take  him  to  her 
breast  as  of  old  and  tell  him  not  to  care. 

She  saw  in  Jessica  a  beautiful,  winning 
young  creature,  good  and  sympathetic 
at  heart,  but  the  petted,  only  daughter 
of  a  proud  and  selfish  mother,  who  be- 
lieved herself  ideally  devoted  to  her  child, 
and  doing  only  for  her  happiness  and 
welfare,  when,  from  Jessica's  infancy,  she 
began  to  tutor  her  with  love  of  birth  and 
social  station,  as  she  herself  had  been 
tutored  always.  Mrs.  Wythe  so  firmly 
believed  that  degradation  would  be  the 
result  of  marriage  below  one's  social 
status  that  she  would  have  considered 
herself  an  unnatural  and  culpable  mother 
had  she  not  early  and  often  impressed  it 
upon  the  girl's  mind  that  mesalliance 
spelled  misery,  and  that  she  must  school 
herself  to  accept  the  attentions  of  the 
eligibles  of  her  class  and  station  no  matter 
where  her  heart  inclined. 

These  things  Glen's  old  nurse  saw  and 
knew.  Her  fond  and  anxious  eyes  read 
deeply  within  her  loved  boy's  soul,  and 
even  so  long  ago  as  the  day  succeeding 
that  one  on  which  he  had  first  been  alone 
on  the  mountain  with  Jessica,  she  had 
guessed  his  secret,  and  since  had  seen  the 
moods  that  surged  him  as  joy  alternated 
with  grief,  and  as  hope  gave  way  to 
doubt.     I    ■ 

vShe  was  deep  in  the  sweet-scented 
mysteries  these  days  of  fall  canning; 
putting  down  jams  and  jellies,  sweet 
pickles,  stuffed  peppers,  chili  sauce  and 
mincemeat,  and  Flora  MacLaren  was 
helping. 


Ah,  yes!  Poor  lovesick  little  Flora! 
Her  romance  was  aweaving  too.  That 
was  another  heart  burden  that  Mrs. 
Marsh  felt  called  upon  to  bear.  She  tried 
to  keep  Flora  with  her  during  the  earlier 
days  of  the  girl's  infatuation;  to  wean 
her  by  subtle  coaxings  and  ingenious 
planning  from  keeping  her  trysts  with 
Clarence,  but  usually  quite  in  vain. 

Clarence  had  gone  with  the  Wythes. 
His  aunt  had  insisted  upon  that.  But  he 
had  vowed  to  Flora  that  he  would  escape 
detention  and  come  back  to  keep  his 
promises.  In  the  mean  time  he  wrote 
impassioned  letters,  fervent  with  avowals 
of  constancy  and  ominous  with  dire 
threats  of  reprisal  against  all  who  were 
in  any  way  preventing  him  from  having 
his  own  sweet  way. 

So,  in  time,  came  the  second  date  on 
the  now  worn  calendar  of  the  waning 
year  —  Thanksgiving. 

It  had  been  planned  that  the  day 
should  be  celebrated  co-jointly  by  the 
Carter,  Noble,  and  Grey  families  at  the 
Carter  farm.  Constance  was  to  be  at 
home.  A  few  outside,  but  kindred 
people,  such  as  distant  cousins,  aunts, 
and,  as  the  doctor  put  it,  "  relatives  by 
proxy,"  were  to  be  invited,  and  Aunt 
Clara,  Mrs.  Marsh,  and  the  Misses 
Fulsoms,  aunts  all,  were,  with  Constance, 
to  co-elaborate  to  the  production  of  the 
feast. 

Thanksgiving  day  dawned  clear  and 
sparkling  and  the  guests  were  up  and 
about  betime,  ready  and  hearty  with 
country-bred  appetites  for  the  breakfast 
of  baked  sausages,  buckwheat  cakes  with 
maple  syrup,  pumpkin  pie,  and  coffee. 

At  half  past  nine,  according  to  the  in- 
variable custom  of  the  day,  guests  and 
family  gathered  in  the  library  for  famih 
prayers  of  thanksgiving,  and  John  Cartel 
read,  in  his  deep,  sonorous  voice,  frorr; 
the  Gospel,  '■'  When  thou  hast  eaten  and 
art  full,  then  shalt  thou  bless  the  Lore 
thy  God." 

Dinner  was  on  time,  as  dinner  to  b( 
best  relished  must  be.  And  such^£ 
dinner!  Need  I  describe  it?  Not  to  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  New  England | 
surely ;  and  they  only,  doubtless,  for  lov< 
of  the  text,  are  the  ones  who  have  thu; 
far  borne  with  me. 
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Of  course  it  was  skilfully  managed, 
thanks  to  the  art  of  those  maiden  aunts, 
God  bless  'em,  which  only  the  country 
knows,  served  on  the  rare  old  wedding 
ware  brought  out  on  such  occasions.  Of 
course  the  turkey  was  big  and  crisp  and 
brown,  luscious  from  slow  roasting  and 
frequent  basting,  flanked  by  vegetables 
of  all  sorts,  and  dainty  delicacies  of  old- 
fashioned  culinary  art  that  made  the 
big  mahogany  groan. 

And  then  the  pies  —  genuine,  generous 
apple,  mince,  and  pumpkin  —  no,  pun- 
kin  —  such  as  our  good  old  Quaker  poet 
remembered  when  he  wrote: 

"  What   moistens  the   lip    and   what    brightens 
the  eye? 
What  call  up  the   past,    like  the   rich  punkin 
pie?  " 

In  the  afternoon  everybody  was  bun- 
dled into  two  two-horse  double  sleds, 
and  for  digestion's  sake  given  a  straw  ride 
over  hillocks  and  cohoes  and  glare 
stretches  of  snow  down  through  Fox- 
borough  valley,  up  over  Scarborough 
hill  and  home  by  the  way  of  Shingleton 
pike,  to  the  accompaniment  of  laughter, 
jingling  bells,  and  the  shrill  barking  of 
the  dogs. 

Back  again  by  early  twilight,  even 
those  who,  five  hours  previously,  had 
vowed  they  never,  never  could  eat  again, 
were  soon  doing  justice  to  a  supper  of  cold 
turkey  and  cranberry  sauce,  baked  apples, 
milk,  and  hot  johnnycake. 

After  supper,  and  every  one  had 
turned  to  and  helped  "  clear  up," 
"  Aunt  "  Silvanus  Spencer,  who  was  a 
music  teacher  in  the  village,  was  in- 
veigled to  the  piano,  and  to  her  playing 
the  young  folks  danced  polkas,  waltzes, 
and  schottisches  in  the  dining-room  and 
great  front  hall,  while  their  elders  drew 
about  the  replenished  open  fire  and  spun 
again  their  tales  of  childhood's  days  and 
Thanksgivings  gone. 

Amidst  the  merriment  Glen  and  Con- 
stance were  their  old-time  selves  again, 
boy  and  girl  together,  carefree  and 
unafraid. 

They  had  been  dancing  a  waltz  and 
now  stood  together  by  the  kitchen  door, 
Glen  tall  and  handsome  in  a  dark  suit 
that  showed  his  young  form  well,  and 
Constance,    prettily   flushed,    her   brown 


eyes  sparkling,  gowned  in  a  party  dress 
of  white  with  a  pink  bow  at  her  clear 
young  throat. 

"  How  pretty  you  have  grown,"  Glen 
said  it  involuntarily,  as  a  brother  proud 
of  the  just  realized  beauty  of  a  sister 
might  have  said  it.  But  Constance 
started  and  trembled  ever  so  slightly, 
and  her  heart  beat  quickly,  suffusing 
her  cheeks  and  neck  with  a  sudden 
rose-red  tint. 

Then  her  quick  senses  noted  the  tone 
in  which  the  words  were  spoken,  and  she 
looked  up  frankly  into  his  eyes. 

"  Why,  Glen,"  she  said,  laughing 
softly,  with  no  hint  of  resentment  in  her 
voice,  "  that's  the  first  time  you  ever 
paid  me  a  compliment  in  my  life,  except- 
ing once,  a  long,  long  time  ago,  when  you 
said  I  was  brave,  for  following  you  on  a 
harem-scarem  jump  out  the  hayloft 
door." 

Glen  laughed  and  pinched  her  cheek, 
then  grew  suddenly  grave,  asking,  "  And 
do  you  remember  everything  equally 
well  that  your  old  playmate  said  to  you 
in  those  golden  days?  " 

"  Most  everything,"  she  replied,  look- 
ing down  a  bit  wistfully.  "  Leastwise 
everything  that  was  nice,"  she  said,  look- 
ing up  suddenly  into  his  face,  and  he 
thought  he  saw  tears  lurking  in  the  deep 
depths  of  her  hazel  eyes.  Her  face  came 
just  to  his  shoulder,  and  her  lips,  just  a 
little  trembling,  very  red  and  full  were 
within  enticing  reach. 

Just  then  the  outer  door  flew  open, 
and  good  Doctor  Gray  stamped  in, 
scuffing  the  snow  from  his  feet. 

Neither  of  the  young  people  had  noticed 
that  where  they  stood  the  light  was  dim, 
and  that  the  other  dancers  had  drifted 
to  the  far  end  of  the  house.  The  doctor 
spied  them,  however,  in  the  semi-darkness. 

"  My,  my,"  he  exclaimed,  slapping  his 
sides  and  leaning  backward  grotesquely, 
laughing,  "  another  one.  Why,  an  old 
codger  can't  move  on  this  farm  to-night 
without  interrupting  a  spooning  couple. 
John  Henry  in  the  upper  hall  with 
Angeline  Jones;  William  Henry  Hooper 
in  the  dining-room  with  Mary  Louise 
Clark;  John  Francis  Wood  wooing^ Ella 
Malinda  Pike  on  the  backstairs,  and  you 
two  here !     Such  a  mixup  and  courting  of 
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third  cousins  and  old  school  chums  I 
never  saw." 

On  he  rattled,  frustrating  Constance's 
attempt  to  reach  his  lips  with  her  out- 
stretched hand.  "  But  you  two,"  he 
said,  dodging  the  blushing  girl.  "  Why, 
I  recollect  'a'  hearing  you  say,  Constance, 
when  you  weren't  knee  high  to  a  grass- 
hopper, that  when  you  got  big  enough, 

you  an'  Glen "     But  Constance  just 

then  succeeded  in  getting  her  hand  over 
the  old  practitioner's  lips,  by  putting  one 
arm  round  his  neck  and  pulling  him  down 
within  reach,  so  that  his  further  tale- 
telling  was,  for  the  time  at  least,  fully 
stopped. 

"  Now,"  exclaimed  Constance,  her 
bosom  heaving  and  her  cheeks  red  with 
exertion,  "  you  be  good,  doctor,  and  say 
no  more,  or  else  you'll  not  get  that  piece 
I  promised  to  play  for  you.  We  weren't 
spooning.  The  idea  of  it!  Were  we, 
Glen^  It's  mean  of  you  to  pretend  we 
were.  We've  both  got  bravely  over  that 
stage.  Haven't  we,  Glen?  And  to  prove 
to  you,  you  silly  doctor,  that  we  weren't 
intentionally  shunning  the  rest  of  the 
company,  we'll  all  go  into  the  library 
now." 

So,  playfully  propelled,  the  old  doctor 
went  into  the  library,  followed  by  Glen, 
who,  though  laughing  at  the  by-play  and 
acquiescing  in  all  Constance  had  said,  was 
rather  thoughtful  later  and  watched 
Constance  attentively  as  she  went  to  the 
piano  under  the  assurance  of  the  doctor 


that  he  never,  never,  never  would  tease 
her  more. 

She  played  "  Rock  of  Ages  "  and 
"  Nelly  Grey  "  and  "  My  Old  Kentucky 
Home,"  and  then,  because  the  room  grew 
still  and  because  she  saw  moisture  in 
some  of  the  old  eyes  near  the  fire,  she 
vowed  she  would  play  no  more  that 
evening,  and  proposed  that  they  have 
games  instead. 

So  center  tables  and  improvised  stands 
were  brought  forth  and  the  gathering  was 
tolled  off  into  two  and  four  handed 
groups  for  chess,  backgammon,  checkers, 
dominoes,  and  fox  and  geese,  and,  as  the 
fire  crackled  and  the  shouts  of  merriment 
went  round,  the  night  aged,  until  young 
folks  yawned  and  old  folks  wiped  their 
glasses,  and  the  festivities  by  mutual 
consent  were  ended. 

A  last  mug  of  cider  was  drunk  and,  all 
standing,  "  Old  Lang  Syne  "  was  sung. 
Then  good  nights  were  said  —  good  bys 
in  some  instances  —  for  it  might  not 
come  again,  the  same  Thanksgiving  joy  — 
not  to  all;  and  the  thoughts  of  what  a 
year  had  brought  and  what  a  year  might 
bring  solemnized  the  circles  as  they  stood 
within  the  hearth's  glow,  heads  bowed, 
and,  like  the  sons  of  Jacob,  received  the 
gray-haired  host's  deep  blessing. 

And  so  the  great  New  England  holiday 
was  spent,  the  harvest  festival, —  a  day 
holy  to  highest  purposes,  if  liberalized. 
And  the  next  conspicuous  date  on  the 
calendar  was  Christmas. 


{To  be  continued) 


A  SAFE  AND  CONSERVATIVE 
PRECEDENT 

The  recent  conference  of  New  England 
governors,  in  Tremont  Theater,  Boston, 
was  in  every  way  a  notable  event. 

The  unity  of  New  England  interests, 
both  in  those  matters  which 
were  discussed,  and  in  many 
other  important  issues,  needs 
to  receive  just  such  an  em- 
phatic recognition.  The  build- 
ing of  good  roads  and  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources 
are  points  which  the  New 
England  Magazine  has  been 
pressing  upon  public  attention 
with  steady  persistence,  and  we 
rejoice  in  the  good  that  will  be 
accomplished  by  this  powerful 
endorsement. 

It  has  not  always  been  easy  to 
bring  about  unified  political  ac- 
tion between  the  New  England 
states.  That  is  the  seamy  side 
of  strong  local  self-govern- 
ment. Washington  found  it  to 
be  one  of  the  most  stubborn 
facts  with  which  he  had  to  deal 
in  army  organization,  and  he 
lost  all  patience  with  the  New  England 
people  in  consequence. 

Political  unification  usually  means 
rallying  to  the  standard  of  some  strong 
or  striking  personality,  and  personal 
fealty  of  that  type  is  not  a  New  England 
trait,  as  her  sons  have  only  too  often  dis- 
covered to  their  sorrow,  and  to  the  no 
small  loss  of  their  prestige  in  national 
affairs. 

But  if  our  people  in  the  New  England 
states  have  not  distinguished  themselves 
for  personal  loyalty  to  their  leaders,  they 
have  never  been  slow  to  gather  to  the 
support  of  an  idea.     The  man  who  would 


bring  us  into-  our  true  inheritance  in 
national  political  life  must  stand  before  us 
as  the  champion  of  a  cause  in  which  the 
moral  element  is  prominent.  There  is 
a  moral  element  in  the  principle  of  con- 
servation that  was  the  subject  of  this 
interesting  conference,  and  a  real  union 


Summer  home,  untie  her  death,  of  the  mother  oe  Pres- 
ident-Eeect  Taft,  located  at  Miixbury,  Mass. 


of  effort  in  New  England  along  that  line 
is  not  impossible.  The  conference  es- 
tablishes a  safe  and  conservative  pre- 
cedent. 


WHERE  NEW  ENGLAND  COUNTS 

Speaking  of  New  England's  place  in 
the  political  life  of  the  nation,  the  Bangor 
Daily  Commercial  is  authority  for  the 
following  list  of  positions  of  responsibility 
and  honor  in  the  federal  service  held  by 
New  Englanders.  The  list  is  an  inter- 
esting one  in  view  of  the  changes  likely 
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to    occur    with    the    incoming    adminis- 
tration. 

Henry  White,  ambassador  to  France, 
$17,500. 


George    von    L. 


Meyer,  postmaster- 
general,  $12,000. 

Herbert  H.  D.  Peirce,  minister  to 
Norway,  $10,000. 

H.  Percival  Dodge,  minister  to  Hon- 
duras, $10,000. 

John  Gardner  Coolidge,  minister  to 
Nicaragua,  $10,000. 

Charles  A.  Prouty,  member  interstate 
commerce  commission,  $10,000. 

Charles  H.  Treat,  treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  $6,000. 

Herbert  Putnam,  librarian  of  Congress, 
$6,000. 

George  Otis  Smith,  director  of  the 
geological  survey,  $6,000. 

S.  N.  D.  North,  director  of  the  census, 
$6,000. 

Edward  B.  Moore,  commissioner  of 
patents,  $5,000. 

George  W.  Woodruff,  assistant  attor- 
ney general,  $5,000. 

Herbert  Knox  Smith,  commissioner  of 
corporations,  $5,000. 

John  Barrett,  director  of  the  bureau  of 
American  republic,  $5,000. 

James  B.  Reynolds,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  $4,500. 

Louis  A.  Coolidge,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  $4,500. 

Beekman  Winthrop,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  $4,500. 

Robert  Bacon,  assistant  secretary  of 
state,  $4,500. 

Robert  Shaw  Oliver,  assistant  secre- 
t  an- of  war,  $4,500. 


James  L.  Davenport,  deputy  commis- 
sioner of  pensions,  $3,600. 

Edward  A.  Moseley,  secretary  inter- 
state commerce  commission,  $3,500. 

Charles  F.  Larabee,  assistant  commis- 
sioner of  Indian  affairs,  $3,000. 

Henry  C.  Gauss,  secretary  to  attor- 
ney general,  $2,500. 


HE  KNOWS  NEW  ENGLAND 

In  Judge  Taft  we  may  be  sure  of  a 
chief  executive  of  strong  pro-New  Eng- 
land sympathies.  We  illustrate  here- 
with his  mother's  summer  home,  at 
Millbury,  Mass. 

Educationally,  the  Taft  family  has 
shown  its  appreciation  of  New  England 
institutions,  Yale  and  Andover  having 
been  chosen  by  the  president-elect  and 
his  brother,  respectively.  And  now 
comes  the  welcome  information  that 
JudgeTaftisto  make  our  own  North  Shore 
his  summer  home.  With  New  England, 
to  know  her  is  to  love  her. 


CIVIC  STIR  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 
CITIES 

In  her  new  charter,  constructed  along 
novel  lines,  the  city  of  Haverhill  is 
launched  upon  an  experiment  in  munici- 
pal government  that  will  be  watched 
by  the  entire  country  with  the  keenest 
interest.  The  striking  features  of  the 
plan  are  the  use  of  direct  primaries,  and 
the  limitation  of  the  mayor's  power  —  a 
feature  in  striking  opposition  to  the 
tendency  of  the  past  twenty-five  years, 


Photograph  by  courtesy  of  Boston  Post 

Moving  the  last  horse  car  from  the  boston  car  barns.      The  picture  shows  for  comparison 

ONE  OF  THE  MODERN,  SEMI-CONVERTIBLE  ELECTRIC  CARS.      ThE  CONTRAST  REPRESENTS 
FIFTEEN    YEARS'    PROGRESS    IN    RAPID   TRANSIT 
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which  has  been  in  the  direction  of  an 
increase  of  the  one-man  power.  The 
mayor  of  Haverhill  is  to  be  simply  the 
chairman  of  a  council  or  commission  of 
which  he  is  one  member.  The  voters 
of  Gloucester  have  also  approved  a 
new  civic  charter,  which  is  in  many 
respects  similar  to  that  of  Haverhill. 
The  Gloucester  charter  does  not  elimi- 
nate politics,  as  does  the  Haverhill 
charter.  Under  the  Gloucester  plan  the 
candidates  are  still  nominated  by  the 
filing  of  nomination  papers,  and  their 
names  on  the  ticket  bear  the  party 
designation.  Neither  are  the  recall, 
initiative,  and  referendum  features  of 
the  Haverhill  charter  adopted.  But  the 
veto  and  appointive  powers  are  taken 
from  the  mayor  and  vested  in  a  com- 
mission of  five  members  of  whom  the 
mayor  is  one.  The  Haverhill  charter 
is  therefore  the  more  radical  of  the  two. 
Claremont,  New  Hampshire,  the  larg- 
est town  in  the  state,  has  voted  in 
favor  of  applying  for  a  city  charter. 
There  are  many  other  growing  New 
England  towns  that  are  certain  to  follow 
in  the  same  line,  and  this  new  idea  of  ' '  Gov- 
ernment by  Commission  "  will  receive 
minute  attention. 


A  CAPITAL  SUGGESTION 

An  excellent  suggestion  comes  from 
the  Maine  Sportsmen's  Association,  rela- 
tive to  the  matter  of  forest  fire  prevention. 
This  is  an  appeal  to  the  state  legislature, 
the  substance  of  which  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  a  speech  of  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Association. 

"The  lumbermen  are  advocating  more 
protection  of  the  forests  against  fire,  a 
larger  patrol  system,  and  a  larger  appro- 
priation to  carry  on  the  good  work  that 
has  been  done.  I  believe  it  will  lessen 
the  danger  of  fires  to  keep  firearms  out 
of  the  woods  in  close  time.  Firearms 
in  the  woods  in  close  time  are  a  menace 
to  the  people  who  go  into  the  woods 
during  such  time,  and  there  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  a  person  going  to  our  lakes 
and  streams  to  fish  should  have  a  gun. 
It  would  give  us  better  game  protection 
and  lessen  the  danger  from  fire." 

The  carrying  of  heavy  firearms  into 


the  woods  "  for  protection  "  is  the  height 
of  nonsense.  Canadian  voyageurs  claim 
that  they  can  recognize  an  American 
traveler  instantly,  by  the  huge  arma- 
ment which  he  carries.  It  is  a  practise 
that  savours  a  little  of  the  redoubtable 
Tartarin  of  Tarrascon. 


"Flossie;,"  the;  Pride  of  Melrose;,  whose;  in- 
telligent  CONDUCT    SAVED    HER   MASTER'S 
FAMILY  FROM  DEATH  IN  THE  RECENT 
BURNING  OF  THEIR  HOME 

THE  PASSING  OF  A  VETERAN 

The  last  of  Boston's  horse  cars  was 
towed  out  of  the  Lenox  street  barns 
recently,  by  two  veteran  street-car  horses, 
twenty-two  and  twenty- three  years  old, 
respectively,  which  used  to  jog  over  the 
line  here  a  decade  ago. 

As  the  ancient  relic  moved  by,  and  one 
of  the  newest  semi-convertible  cars, 
moved  slowly  past  them,  old  street  car 
men  reverently  removed  their  hats,  and 
then  fell  to  discussing  the  remarkable 
development  of  street  transportation  in 
the  last  ten  years. 


EXTENDS  LIFE  OF  BOSTON  FINANCE 
COMMISSION 

Boston,  Mass. —  The  board  of  alder- 
men has  unanimously  passed  a  resolution 
extending  the  life  of  the  finance  com- 
mission one  month,  until  January  31, 
1909,  in  accordance  with  a  request  of 
the  commission. 
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BELA  PRATT'S  WORK 

Recent  work  from  Mr.  Bela  Pratt's 
studio  merits,  and  is  certain  to  receive, 
close  attention.  We  are  presenting  il- 
lustrations from  the  artist's  own  model 
for  the  new  United  vStates'  gold  com 
mintage.  The  design  is  receiving  warm 
approval  for  its  quiet,  not-too-muchness. 
It  is  so  hard  to  be  simple  and 
direct  in  an  age  of  complicated 
and  crowded  living,  that  the  re- 
turn to  an  almost  Grecian 
severity  which  Mr.  Pratt  has 
succeeded  in  effecting  cannot 
be    too    highly  commended. 

The  artist  has  had  the  cour- 
age, also,  to  renounce  the  tradi- 
tional, semi-conventionalized  In- 
dian's head  and  eagle.  No  good 
reason  remains  why  an  American 
coin  should  reproduce  the 
puerilities  of  heraldic  misrepre- 
sentation—  without  its  merits. 
We  welcome  the  realism  of 
Mr.  Pratt's  design. 

The  piece  of  monumental  work 
shown  in  our  cut  is  from  the  ar- 
tist's clay  sketch  of  a  soldier's 
memorial  for  the  city  of  Medford, 
Mass.  The  work  is  not  to  be 
completed  in  bronze  for  some 
time  to  come,  but  the  design  is 
practically  completed.  The  use 
of  the  flag  in  this  strong  piece  of 
work  is  particularly  notable  and 
suggestive.  Its  broad  treat- 
ment is  eminently  satisfactory. 
Courageously  upheld  by  a  stal- 
wart, heroic  figure,  the  youth 
of  the  land,  soldier  and  sailor, 
gather  at  its  foot  with  a  look 
of  grim  determination. 

There  is  a  lesson  to  the  throngs 

who  will  pass  before  it  for  many   ~        ~~~ 
...  f  ,«  J    Soldiers 

years  to  come,  in  the  love  of  the 

flag  and  the  dominance  of  the   broadly 

human   over  the  merely  personal  interest 

which  it  conveys. 

These  two  productions  illustrate  in  an 

interesting    way    two   of    the    strong    re- 


lationships of  sculpture  with  the  sister  arts 
of  architecture  and  of  design. 

A  revivifying  of  the  sculptor's  once 
dominating  position  in  architecture  might 
give  just  the  needed  relief  to  the  present 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  latter  art. 
The  overpowering  commercial  require- 
ments under  which  the  working  architect 
of  to-day  labors,  call  loudly  for  the  influ- 
ence in  architecture  of  men  more  freely 
circumstanced.  Not  only  so,  but  the 
delicate  problems  of  mass  and  of  light 
and    shadow    which    are    the    sculptor's 


Monument,  Medford,  designed  by  Bela  Fratt 

constant  study,  fit  him  in  an  eminent 
degree  for  the  composition  of  architec- 
tural designs. 

For  emancipation  from  a  dreary  situ- 
ation, architecturally,  we  wait  the  com- 
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ing  of  the  master,  and  the  most  hopeful 
sign  that  we  hear  of  his  possible  advent 
is  in  the  virile  work  of  our  younger 
school  of  sculptors. 

Speaking  of  architecture,  did  you  ever 
consider  the  heavy  increment  of  value 
conferred  by  a  touch  of  real  genius  upon 
a  building?     Many   Bostonians  are  agi- 


arise  from  the  availability  of  a  supposedly 
desirable  site,  at  a  supposedly  low  cost. 
While  not  questioning  the  philanthropy 
of  the  real  estate  interests  involved,  we 
deprecate  the  idea  that  that  is  the  only 
busines s  consideration.  A  worthy  design 
is  a  business  consideration  of  prime 
financial  importance. 


\^s,w 


The  new  United  States  gold  mintage,  from  the  original  design,  by  Bela  Pratt 


tating  the  question  of  a  new  city  hall. 
We  do  not  agitate  for  a  new  State  House 
because  we  are  proud  and  happy  in 
the  possession  of  the  noble  Bulfinch 
creation.  As  to  accommodations,  there 
are  always  ways.  If  the  present  City 
Hall  of  Boston  was  a  truly  beautiful 
building,  we  would  not  be  talking  of  a 
new  one.  Its  value  to  us  would  be 
beyond  price.  Land  economies  and  other 
considerations  of  a  similar  sort  are  small 
in  comparison  to  the  tremendous  saving 
arising  from  a  building  whose  beauty 
gives  it  permanent  worth. 

From  all  of  which  it  follows  that  the 
proper  time  for  the  erection  of  a  great 
public  building  is  when  a  great  architect 
appears  on  the  horizon.  We  do  not 
mean  to  insinuate  that  he  is  not  already 
with  us  —  simply  that  it  is  perfectly 
apparent  that,  if  he  is,  he  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  getting  his  dreams  inter- 
preted into  stone  and  brick  on  our 
streets. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  a  new  city 
hall  for  Boston  at  this  time  appears  to 


BOSTON'S  NEW  OPERA  HOUSE 

The  importance  to  musical  New  Eng- 
land of  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone 
of  the  Boston  Opera  House,  on  Novem- 
ber 30th,  cannot  be  overestimated  as 
the  tangible  sign  of  activity  and  ma- 
terial promise  of  a  suitable  place  for 
the  New  England  home  of  high-class 
opera. 

Made  possible  by  the  guarantee  of 
one  man,  and  pushed  energetically 
through  the  days  of  plan  foimation,  the 
building  will  stand  a  monument  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  many  enthusiasts  who 
are  identified  with  the  undertaking, 
body  and  soul. 

Mr.  Eben  D.  Jordan  is  building  the 
opera  house  at  his  own  expense,  and 
will  lease  it  to  the  Boston  Opera  Com- 
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pany,  which  organization  will  conduct 
it  along  certain  lines  that  best  promise 
success,  avoiding  too  personal  applica- 
tion of  its  policy,  and  catering  to  New 
England  pride  for  support. 

Mr.  Jordan's  influence  in  musical 
affairs  has  found  many  expressions  aside 
from  the  opera  house  enterprise,  and  his 
name  will  live  in  New  England  annals, 
indelibly  graven  in  the  hearts  of  music 
lovers  for  all  time,  and  it  is  therefore 
almost  happy  combination  effected  in  the 
establishment  of  this  temple  of  art. 

A  notable  gathering  listened  to  the 
address  of  the  afternoon,  by  Governor 
Curtis  Guild,  and  especially  significant 
was  the  interest  manifested  and  sym- 
pathy with  sentiments  such  as  these: 

"  A  number  of  years  ago  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  witnessing  the  most  perfect  theat- 
rical performance  I  believe  I  have  ever 
seen.  Richard  Mansfield  took  part,  and 
the  performance  was  made  possible  by  Mr. 
Jordan,  the  elder,  and  his  son,  who  is  to- 
day laying  the  corner  stone  of  this  opera 
house.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  may  be  a 
happy  augury  for  the  success  of  the  new 
opera  in  Boston.  I  am  sure  that  we  shall 
have  perfect  performances,  perfect  in  every 
detail. 

"  As  Boston  was  the  original  home  of 
oratorio,  orchestral  music,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  symphony,  it  is  right  that  Boston 
should  now  take  its  place  in  the  world  of 
opera.  We  owe  quite  as  much  to  the 
naturalized  citizen  as  to  the  native  Ameri- 
can, I  believe,  and  I  am  confident  Boston 
will  hold  its  own  in  opera  as  well  as  ora- 
torio and  orchestra  music." 

The  opera  in  Boston  will  act  as  an 
inspiration  to  better  life,  higher  thoughts 
and  further  accomplishments,  not  only  in 
Boston  and  this  commonwealth,  but 
throughout  the  country. 

At  the  close  of  his  address,  Mr.  Jordan 
said  a  few  well-chosen  words  before 
spreading  the  mortar  over  the  iron 
plate,  under  which  was  imbedded  in  the 
rock  a  bronze  box  containing  a  repre- 
sentative list  of  compositions  composed 
in  America  during  the  past  few  years, 
including  Chadwick's  "  Judith,"  Con- 
verse's "  Pipe  of  Desire,"  Walter  Dam- 
rose  h's  "  Scarlet  Letter,"  Foote's  "Wreck 
of  the  Hesperus,"  Hadlev's  "  Merlin," 
Loeffler's  "  Psalms  XXXVII,"  Mac- 
Dowell's  "Hamlet,"  and  "Ophelia"; 
Paine's  "  Azara,"  H.  W.   Parker's  "  St. 


Christopher,"  and  Mrs.   Beach's  "  Mass 
in  E  Flat." 

Seated  upon  the  platfotm  near  the 
Governor  and  Mr.  Jordan  were  Messrs. 
Russell  and  Ralph  L.  Flanders,  general 
manager  of  the  Opeia  Company,  many 
prominent  musicians  and  others,  in- 
cluding Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Mason,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wallace  Goodrich,  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister, 
B.  J.  Lang,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Sr., 
John  Shepherd,  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Flanders, 
George  W.  Chad  wick,  Alexander  Steinert, 
J.  F.  Powers,  Henry  F.  Miller,  and  Signors 
Conti  and  Menotti. 

Also  deposited  in  the  box  were  phono- 
graphic records  of  songs  rendered  by  our 
best  artists,  lists  of  stockholders  in  the 
company,  programs  from  various  musical 
societies  of  New  England,  and  musical 
publications. 

The    entire    program    was    excellently 
handled  and  the  occasion  a  great  suc- 
cess and  an  inspiring  event  long  to  bear 
fruit  among  all  our  music-loving  people. 


NEW  ENGLAND'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
THE  STAGE 

IN  casting  up  the  estimate  upon  the 
importance  of  New  England's  con- 
tribution to  the  roster  of  men  and 
women  who  merit  a  prominent  place  in 
the  hall  of  fame,  we  are  wont  to  confine 
ourselves  at  the  first  reckoning  to  stereo- 
typed lines  embracing  only  religion, 
politics,  or  straight  away  business. 

Brilliant  educators  we  acknowledge 
almost  without  number,  and  so  does  the 
world  at  large,  even  more  completely  than 
do  we,  and  we  never  tire  of  singing  the 
praises  of  the  many  institutions  of 
learning  that  crown  so  many  upflung 
hills,  but  to  the  average  New  Englander 
we  have  run  the  gamut  to  a  finis,  when 
we  scan  the  path  over  which  we  have 
arrived,  leading  from  the  halls  of  con- 
gress, through  church  and  cathedral,  the 
bower  of  the  poet,  the  studio  and  the 
library. 
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The  realm  of  the  stage  has  presented 
itself  to  our  people  as  a  thing  apart  from 
our  avenues  of  activity,  as  regards  a 
future  for  our  sons  and  daughters,  and 
our  thoughts  have  turned  toward  the 
Great  White  Way  as  the  birthplace  of 
American  histrionic  genius,  but  we  err 
most  decidedly  and  emphatically,  for  a 
glance  along  the  register  of  distinguished 
plavwrights  and  artists  demonstrates 
New  England's  right  to  claim  premier 
honors  in  many  a  special  line  and  general 
excellence  in  all  departments  of  dramatic 
art. 

Where  would  one  expect  to  find  a 
keener  satirist  and  builder  of  farce  comedy 
than  the  late  Charles  Hoyt,  or  a  peer  in 
light  opera  to  the  late  Nathaniel  Childs, 
affectionately  remembered  only  as  "  Nat " 
by  so  many  thousands  of  friends  and  ad- 
mirers:* 

John  J.  McNally  is  properly  given  a 
place  well  to  the  fore  as  a  writer  of  every- 
thing good  from  a  simple  sketch  to  opera, 
the  author  of  more  than  fifty  successes, 
two  of  them,  Fluffy  Ruffles  and  Lola 
from  Berlin,  featuring  Boston  girls, 
Miss  Hattie  Williams,  and  Corinne  so  dear 
to  New  England  theater  goers  from  her 
first  days  as  a  child  actress. 

Cheever  Goodwin,  the  lyrist,  R.  A. 
Barnet,  author  of  so  many  cadet  winners, 
H.  Grafton  Donnelly  and  Owen  Davis, 
the  Harvard  grad.,  both  famous  as  writers 
of  melodrama;  Mrs.  Sutherland  and 
George  T.  Richardson,  whose  name  as  a 
novelist  commands  an  envied  prestige, 
and  a  host  of  others  are  before  your 
mind's  eye  as  you  scan  the  field. 

Among  stage  artists  whose  names  are 
household  words  throughout  the  world  are 
Charles  J.  Barron,  "  Charlie  "  to  every 
one;  the  peerless  Joseph  Jefferson,  though 
dead  still  liveth  and  is  succeeded  by  a 
family  of  artists;  Eben  Plympton,  king 
of  repartee  and  grandest  actor  living, 
who  can  be  said  to  represent  the  old 
school;  and  George  Frothingham,  so  long 
comedian  of  theBostonians.  Nat  C.Good- 
win, the  greatest  comedian  in  English 
the  world  knows  to-day,  and  Henry 
E.  Dixie,  were  both  graduates  from  local 
playhouses  beginning  at  the  Old  Howard. 
Here  loom  Frank  H.  Keenan,  who  made  his 
start-off  with  the  Keene  Dramatic  Club, 


which  sent  forth  so  many  stars,  and  Frank 
Daniels,  now  starring  in  Hook  of  Hol- 
land; Otis  Skinner,  a  Cambridge  boy, 
son  of  a  clergyman,  and  George  W. 
Wilson,  also  a  minister's  son,  who 
possesses  the  distinction  of  playing  more 
parts  (over  two  thousand)  than  any  other 
artist  known. 

Richard  Carle,  one  time  parlor  enter- 
tainer, starring  in  musical  comedy  and, 
the  singing  comedian,  Andrew  Mack, 
premier  exponent  of  Irish  comedy,  are 
names  that  shine  with  a  radiance  all 
their  own,  to  which  we  may  add  Richard 
Golden  and  the  late  Dora  Wiley,  Maine's 
songbird. 

Among  the  fair  sex  the  incomparable 
Madam  Lillian  Nordica,  Madam  Louise 
Homer,  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar,  Miss 
Geraldine  Ulmer,  Miss  Sadie  Martinot, 
Miss  Blanche  Ring,  Miss  Christie  Mc- 
Donald, and  Miss  Ida  Mulle  lead  a  long 
procession  of  those  prominently  in  the 
spotlight.  With  these  representatives, 
by  far  the  majority  of  whom  were  birthed 
not  many  miles  from  Bunker  Hill,  New 
England's  claim  for  high  place  is  not  a 
matter  of  question  among  the  students 
of  the  drama  and  those  who  know 
the  true  worth  of  her  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  world  of  footlights. 

MISS  MARLOWE,  AN  ACTRESS  MANAGER 

In  the  new  drama,  "  The  Goddess  of 
Reason,"  in  which  Miss  Julia  Marlowe 
has  opened  her  season  in  Boston,  Mary 
Johnston,  the  distinguished  novelist  makes 
her  first  appeal  to  the  critical  public  both 
as  original  playwright  and  as  a  writer 
of  dramatic  verse.  Already  the  effec- 
tiveness of  her  blank  verse  and  the  beauty 
of  lyric  passages  draw  forth  unstinted 
praise  for  their  fervor  and  perfectness. 
Miss  Jeanette  Gilder,  editor  and  literary 
authority,  called  Miss  Marlowe's  attention 
to  the  poetic  drama  when  both  ladies 
were  summering  in  Europe,  and  the 
actress  enthusiastically  read  the  book 
and  decided  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
play  as  the  vehicle  for  her  season's  suc- 
cess, and  collaborated  with  the  author  in 
its  preparation  for  the  stage.  At  the 
many  rehearsals,  Miss  Johnston  was 
present  and   to  her  suggestions  may  be 
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attributed  many  exceedingly  effective 
parts.  Boston  playgoers  were  treated 
to  Miss  Marlowe's  opening  in  an  entirely 
new  role,  that  of  actress  manager  and 
partner  with  the  Schuberts.  Of  them 
she  says,  "As  a  mere  star  under  their 
management  they  have  always  treated 
me  most  liberally,  deferring  in  many 
matters  to  my  judgment,  though  not 
obliged  to  do  so.  As  a  partner  and 
actress  manager,  however,  I  confess  to 
a  new  and  exhilarating  sense  of  artistic 
independence.  This  new  work  means 
just  that  combined  with  most  astute 
business  co-operation."  So  much  has 
been  written  of  the  new  play  that  we 
shall  not  attempt  a  critical  analysis, 
but  content  ourselves  with  an  expression 
of  rare  enjoyment  and  keen  appreciation 
of  this  most  decidedly  good  thing  served 
to  us  as  a  part  of  our  theatrical  menu. 

MISS  RING  MORE  POPULAR  THAN  EVER 

The  return  of  Miss  Blanche  Ring  to 
Boston,  with  the  Joe  Weber  Travesty 
Company,  was  the  occasion  for  a  most 
enthusiastic  welcome  home,  and  a  general 
turning  out  of  hosts  of  admirers  who  have 
known  and  loved  her  since  childhood. 
Her  personality  both  on  and  off  the  stage 
is  of  the  most  magnetic  order,  and  she 
fills  one  with  the  sense  of  the  joy  of  living 
and  appeals  directly  to  the  hearts  of  all 
she  meets.  It  is  no  wonder  that  this 
characteristic  should  catch  and  bind  to 
her  tremendous  clientele  friend  and 
stranger  alike.  She  is  irresistible,  and 
no  one  cares  to  make  an  effort  to  resist 
her. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  steady  and 
rapid  advance  this  comedienne  of  ours 
has  made  since  the  first  days  at  the 
Columbia,  when  she  appeared  in  a  small 
part  in  "  The  Defender."  "  Good  Old 
Summer  Time  "  she  made  famous  to 
a  most  remarkable  degree.  "  Tommy- 
rot,"  in  Gotham,  would  never  set  the 
world  on  fire,  but  Miss  Ring's  "  Belle 
of  Avenue  A  "  contributed  its  best 
feature.  From  that  day  to  this,  Miss 
Ring   has   advanced   until    she    occupies 


an  enviable  position  among  the  best 
known  and  best  liked  of  entertainers, 
to  whom  hard  work  possesses  no  terrors, 
and  whose  ambition  never  flags. 

New  England  hears  of  her  unvarying 
successes  with  a  pronounced  sense  of 
pardonable  pride,  and  welcomes  her 
with  open  arms  whenever  it  is  the  good 
fortune  of  her  people  to  have  her  visit 
her  old  home. 

MISS  WARE  AND  "THE  THIRD  DEGREE" 

Together  with  those  of  Miss  Julia 
Marlowe  and  Miss  Blanche  Ring,  we 
present  the  portrait  of  Miss  Helen  Ware, 
leading  lady  in  Mr.  Klein's  new  play, 
"  The  Third  Degree,"  such  a  decided  hit 
at  the  Hollis,  and  bidden  adieu  with 
reluctance  by  an  enthusiastic  playgoing 
public  that  has  reveled  in  the  bewil- 
dering variety  of  impulses  derived  from 
the  kaleidoscopic  groupings  of  sentiment 
in  this  masterpiece. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  "  The  Third 
Degree  "  has  proven  a  revelation  to  the 
most  blase,  and  has  closely  held  intense 
interest  from  rise  to  fall  of  curtain. 
Neither  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the 
exquisite  art  of  Miss  Ware  has  con- 
tributed in  no  mean  degree,  first,  second, 
and  third,  to  this  result.  Her  Annie 
Jeffries  has  always  proven  a  rare  treat, 
portraying  a  consistent  character  from 
every  point  of  view,  and  winning  a  host 
of  admirers  for  the  finesse  and  artistic 
abandon  the  portrayer  has  found  never 
failing  in  response  to  insistent  clamor- 
ings  for  the  perfection  of  interpreta- 
tion. 

The  closing  performance  of  the  excel- 
lent company,  of  which  she  is  the  star, 
was  witnessed  by  a  tremendous  audience, 
whose  devotion  and  manifestation  of 
the  same  was  not  to  be  denied.  Miss 
W'ere  could  not  fail  in  her  knowledge 
that  she  has  made  a  great  place  for  her- 
self in  the  hearts  of  Boston  theatergoers, 
a  place  she  most  richly  merits,  won  by 
her  grand  work  and  charming  per- 
sonality. It  is  to  be  hoped  the  Hollis 
will  see  her  again  soon. 
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A  BOOK  OF  PERMANENT  VALUE 

University  Administration.  By 
Charles  W.  Eliot.  This  book  is  far  more 
interesting  to  the  lay  reader  than  the 
somewhat  technical  look  of  its  title  would 
suggest.  Men  of  administrative  ability 
in  any  walk  of  life  will  enjoy  it, 
while  to  those  interested,  though  unpro- 
fessionally,  in  the  problems  of  higher 
education  it  will  afford  a  new  insight 
into  the  scope  of  university  activities. 
To  the  university  teacher  or  adminis- 
trator  its    interest    is    more   immediate. 

"  University  Administration  "  is  a 
much  larger  book  than  it  appears  to  be; 
it  is  highly  condensed.  Each  sentence 
reads  like  a  summing  up,  and  that  which 
is  summed  up  is  the  life  experience  of 
the  head  of  the  foremost  American 
university  during  a  most  extraordinary 
epoch  of  university  development.  The 
work  is,  therefore,  of  permanent  value  on 
historical  grounds  as  well  as  of  immediate 
usefulness  to  the  present. 

The  period  whose  experiences  form  the 
basis  of  the  book  has  been  one  of  a  very 
wide  variety  of  experimentation  and 
diversity  of  opinion.  Traces  of  these 
discussions  are  discernible  in  Dr.  Eliot's 
pages.  An  occasional  aside  crops  out. 
These  may  not  be  observable  to  every 
reader,  but  to  the  initiated  the  book  will 
require  no  additional  condiment. 

The  value  of  endowed  institutions  is 
insisted  upon,  whatever  progress  state 
universities  may  make.  The  need  of  a 
continually  growing  endowment  is  also 
emphasized  as  a  requirement  arising 
f  rom  the  ever-changing  educational  needs 
of  the  community.  Of  the  same  tenor 
is  the  plea  for  endowments  unrestricted 
by  the  donors.  The  value  to  the  local 
community  of  the  untaxed  property  in  its 
midst  is  strongly  affirmed. 

Boards  of  trustees  numerically  small 
are  preferred  to  larger  bodies  and  the 
utility  of  a  double  governing  body  argued 
from  the  satisfactory  experience  of  Har- 


vard University.  In  this  connection, 
and  elsewhere,  the  importance  of  a  large 
percentage  of  younger  men  in  positions 
of  influence  is  urged. 

Alumni  influence  is  discussed  after  a 
manner  appreciative  of  current  practice. 

The  third  chapter  (or  lecture)  on  the 
university  faculty  is  one  of  the  most 
illuminating  in  the  book,  and  the  re- 
marks on  discipline  are  most  noble. 

The  discussion  of  the  elective  system  of 
studies  is  more  argumentative  than  the 
other  portions  of  the  book.  Dr.  Eliot 
describes  somewhat  in  detail  the  Harvard 
system,  and  unqualifiedly  affirms  its 
success  in  that  institution,  claiming  for 
it  a  highly  favorable  effect  upon  the 
scholarship  of  teachers  and  pupils  alike, 
and  upon  the  moral  tone  of  the  collegiate 
community. 

The  fifth  lecture  is  on  Methods  of 
Instruction.  Its  technical  quality  is 
more  dominant  than  in  the  other  sections 
of  the  book,  such  practice  as  promotes 
independent  research  being  consistently 
preferred.  The  final  chapter  groups 
under  the  head  of  "  Social  Organization  — 
The  President  - —  General  Administra- 
tion," brief  discussions  of  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects,  some  of  which  the  reader 
will  wish  had  received  the  attention  of 
an  entire  chapter.  Such,  for  example,  are 
the  topics  "  The  President,  his  Rights 
and  Functions,"  a  subject  upon  which 
Dr.  Eliot's  ideas  would  be  read  with 
great  interest,  and  "  Procuring  benefac- 
tions," a  subject  which  is  certain  to  re- 
ceive close  attention. 

The  appearance  of  the  book  simul- 
taneously with  Dr.  Eliot's  retirement 
from  the  presidency  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity will  tend  to  combine  discussion  of  it 
with  the  wide  and  just  appreciation  of  the 
author's  character  and  services.  It  is 
certainly  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  it 
may  receive,  after  the  first  wave  of  con- 
gratulatory personal  recognition,  inci- 
dent to  Dr.  Eliot's  resignation,  an  atten- 
tion independent  of  that  important  event. 
If  this  shall  transpire,  not  a  few  of  the 
positions  taken  in  the  book  are  certain  to 
be  challenged  and  the  resulting  dis- 
cussion will  be  fruitful  of  good  in  many 
directions.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  $1.50 
net.) 
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Illustration  from  "Paris  the  Beautiful,"  by  Lillian  Whiting. 


A  MODERN  PASTORAL 

Peggy  at  Spinster  Farm.  By  Helen 
M.  Winslow.  A  book  with  a  story,  but  not 
such  a  very  insistent  one — it  is  a  story  that 
can  wait.  And  that  is  very  fortunate, 
for  Miss  Winslow  has  many  pleasant  and 
entertaining  things  to  tell  us,  by  the  way, 
—  about  old  fields  and  roadways  and 
honest  neighbors  and  intelligent  horses 
and  the  ways  of  tired  nerves  and  the  even 
strength  of  rested  ones. 

Her  people  are  all  perfectly  fit,  well 
bred,  and  of  such  unexceptionable  de- 
scent that  one  feels  quite  reassured  that 
there  will  be  no  marplot  blundering  over 
their  honest  and  sensible  love  affairs. 
We  know  that  Peggy  will  relent  in  due 
season,  and  that  Robert  is  too  good  a 
fellow  to  get  the  sulks.  Besides,  she  is 
shrewd  and  will  manage.  Now  all 
this  is  very  good  because  it  leaves 
us  free  to  linger  about  the  old  farm 
and   to  browse   among   the  clover  tops. 


To  nerves  on  edge  with  the  hot  glare 
of  overwrought  fiction,  Miss  Winslow's 
book  will  prove  an  oasis  of  rest.  It  is 
good,  too,  to  remember  that  such  char- 
acters and  such  simple  trains  of  hap- 
pening are  more  typical  of  our  much- 
criticized  native  land  than  the  *  more 
elaborate  "  studies  "  of  folly,  degeneracy, 
and  money-madness  that  are  current 
coin  for  up  to  date  Americanitis. 

We  would,  however,  suggest  that  there 
is  no  essential  reason  why  the  disagree- 
able gentleman  with  the  large  diamond 
ring  whose  preposterous  proposal  de- 
stroys the  dream  of  early  love  and  clears 
the  way  for  the  cultured  professor; 
there  is  no  reason,  we  repeat,  why  this 
embodiment  of  i  vulgarity  should  "have 
arrived  "  from  the  West." 

"Peggy  at  Spinster  Farm  "  is  gracefully 
illustrated  with  photographs  that  [add 
much  to  the  pleasure  of  its  perusal.  (L. 
C.  Page  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50.) 
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Paris  the  Beautiful.  By  Lillian 
Whiting.  The  Paris  through  which  we  are 
personally  conducted  by  Miss  Whiting's 
entertaining,  sketchy  pages  is  quite 
Bostonian  in  its  devotion  to  the  things 
spiritual.  It  is  the  old  adage  verified, 
that  what  one  seeks  one  will  find.  The 
keen  mentality,  exuberant  imagination 
and  devotion  to  things  beautiful,  both 
spiritual  and  material,  which  the  author 
of  this  unusual  travel  narrative  dis- 
covers, are  interesting  and  quickening. 
Xor  could  she  have  found  them  if  they 
had  not  been  there  to  find. 

Fortunate  the  reader  who  first  sees 
Paris  with  Miss  Whiting  rather  than  with 
the  usual  guides.  It  may  not  always  be 
by  his  manners  alone  that  the  average 
American  traveler  is  so  disparagingly 
judged  by  our  Parisian  brethren.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  that  which  he  goes 
about  to  see  —  has  been  taught  to  ex- 
pect —  in  Paris  may  have  something  to 
do  with  the  unfavorable  impression  which 
he  himself  creates.  To  this  Miss  Whiting's 
book  offers  a  welcome  and  agreeable 
corrective. 

Freely  illustrated  and  artistically 
printed,  the  make  up  of  the  book  is  as 
attractive  as  its  contents.  (Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  SI. 50.) 


CLIFTON  JOHNSON'S  LATEST  BOOK. 

The  Elm  Tree  Fairy  Book.  This  col- 
lection of  wonder  tales,  by  Clifton  John- 
son, continues  the  work  begun  in  "The 
Oak  Tree  Fairy  Book"  and  "The  Birch 
Tree  Fairy  Book,"  and,  like  its  predeces- 
sors, chooses  and  edits  with  a  care  that 
amounts  to  a  retelling  the  world-old 
tales  of  the  little  people  of  the  woods 
and  streams. 

As  such  a  book  should  be,  it  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  drawings  sufficiently 
serious  not  to  destroy  for  its  voung 
readers  the  charm  of  imginative  reality 
and  sufficiently  humorous  not  to  press  the 
reality  too  far.      In  this  careful  rendition 


of  the  old  favorites,  Mr.  Johnson  per- 
forms a  real  service,  and  does  it  with  a 
care  and  thoroughness  such  as  those  who 
are  familiar  with  his  work  in  the  pages  of 
the  New  England  Magazine  will  have 
learned  to  expect  of  him.  (Little,  Brown 
&Co.,  $1.50.) 


A  RETURN  TO  THE  NOVEL  OF 
TANGLED  PLOT 

CorrieWho?  By  Maximillian  Foster. 
It  is  a  very  considerable  audience 
which  Mr.  Maximillian  Foster  addresses 
when  he  makes  his  appeal  to  those  readers 
to  whom  the  tangle  that  does  not  resolve 
itself  until  the  very  last  page,  affords  the 
keenest  delight  that  can  be  hidden  be- 
tween the  covers  of  a  book. 

"  Corrie  Who?  "  is  the  story  of  a  pretty 
and  much  tormented  heroine  whose 
identity  is  hidden  in  mystery,  even  to  her- 
self. An  unattractive  woman  of  lofty 
social  ambitions,  an  unprincipled  and 
designing  rake,  and  a  very  careless 
paternal  ancestor  produce  among  them- 
selves trouble  enough  and  to  spare. 
The  lover  appears  at  the  proper  time  to 
work  a  marvelous  change  from  docile 
acquiescence  to  aggressive  courage  in  the 
character  of  the  much-wronged  beauty, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  fact  of  his 
existence  much  intensifies  for  pretty  Miss 
Corrie  the  long-cherished  desire  to  clear 
up  the  mystery  that  surrounds  her  life. 
This  she  accomplishes  through  a  series 
of  unique  adventures  introducing  the 
somewhat  bizarre  character  of  Mr.  Bigga- 
more,  whose  acquaintance  the  reader 
will  greatly  enjoy. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  New  York  City, 
and  gives  evidence  on  every  page  of  close 
and  accurate  observation  of  manners. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  this  revival  of 
the  old-fashioned  novel  "  with  a  plot," 
and  its  appearance  will  be  welcome  to 
many  readers  to  whom  nothing  has  ever 
quite  taken  its  place.  (Small,  Mavnard 
&Co.,  $1.50.) 
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Walter  D.  Hind's  Remarkable 
Taxidermist  Establishment 


A  MOST  convincing  argument  for 
the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
life  out  of  doors  is  the  presence 
in  every  well-ordered  den,  hall,  or  dining- 
room  of  reminders  of  stream  and  woods 
in  the  shape  of  artistically  mounted 
fish  or  game,  often  set  against  a  back- 
ground, faithfully  suggestive  of  the  places 
from  which  they  came. 

Fish  in  the  act  of  leaping  from  crystal 
depths  to  seize  an 
alluring  fly;  birds 
strutting  proudly  in 
their  native  covers, 
or  falling  headlong 
before  the  hunter's 
gun ;  small  game 
peering  with  cau- 
tion from  behind 
rocks  or  under- 
brush ;  even  giant 
moose,  perfectly 
set  up  in  charac- 
teristic poses,  until 
one  almost  expects 
to  see  them  walk 
toward  his  point 
of  view. 

Taxidermy  has 
become  an  exact 
science  as  the  result 
of  insistent  demand 
that  the  specimens 
shall  be  beyond 
criticism  as  ex- 
amples of  art,  and 
the  man  who  can 
turn  out  work  in 
this       fashion       is 

eagerly  sought  by  thousands  of  people 
each  year  who  have  proudly  taken  from 
the  treasure  house  of  nature,  and  desire 
to  give  the  thing  so  valuable  as  a  re- 
minder of  thrilling  experiences,  a  proper 
setting  in  their  homes,  an  object  for  the 
rapt  gaze  of  admiring  friends. 

None  but  a  nature  lover,  familiar  with 
the  wild  things  of  the  forest  shades  or 


Walter  D.  Hinds 


thrashing  waters,  may  hope  successfully 
to  reproduce  life  of  that  order  when 
once  death  has  set  his  seal  upon  its 
beauty,  and  it  must  be  something  of  a 
labor  of  love  as  well  as  the  mere  pursuit 
of  coin,  if  one  would  seek  and  find  a 
reputation  for  correct  rendering  of  such 
a  task.  Certain  it  is  that  Walter  D. 
Hinds,  of  Portland,  Maine's  leading  and 
largest  taxidermist,  has  brought  to  his 
work  a  thorough 
preparation  for  its 
most  acceptable 
rendering. 

A  born  hunter 
and  fisherman  from 
his  earliest  youth, 
encouraged  by  his 
father,  A.  S.  Hinds, 
of  "  Hinds'  Honey 
and  Almond 
Cream' '  fame,  in  the 
business  world,  who 
is  himself  an  expert 
sportsman,  young 
Walter  early  made 
a  name  for  himself, 
and  was  at  one  time 
the  youngest  reg- 
istered guide  in  his 
native  state  of 
Maine. 

All  the  grand  out- 
ing country  of 
northern  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick 
and  Newfoundland 
has  echoed  to  the 
report  of  his  rifle 
and  shot  gun,  and  few  waters  where 
gamey  fish  test  the  skill  of  the  angler 
are  strangers  to  the  swish  of  his  line 
and  the  soft  settling  of  his  lures. 

In  the  short  space  of  six  years  this 
enthusiastic  sportsman  has  gathered 
a  force  of  experts  working  under  his 
personal  direction,  each  man  a  specialist, 
and  fairly  challenges  any  other  concern 
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in  this  country  to  prove  its  superiority 
regarding  extent  of  its  work  and  quality 
of  the  same.  More  than  ten  thousand 
feet  of  floor  space  is  required  to  accom- 
modate his  large  and  rapidly  increasing 
business,  and  this  large  area  is  sometimes 
taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

Among  herculean  tasks  are  the 
mounting  of  a  mammoth  whale  weigh- 
ing 12,400,  and  a  monster  sea  turtle, 
weighing  more  than  1,500  pounds. 

The  first  specimen  had  been  long  ex- 
posed to  the  curiosity  of  throngs  of 
people  and  presented  problems  that  may 
well  be  imagined.  A  strong  mannikin 
that  would  stand  hard  usage  was  con- 
structed, and  when  the  skin  was  placed 
over  it,  stretched  and  painted  in,  His 
AVhaleship's  appearance  afloat  would 
have  been  greeted  by  "There  she  blows." 

Last  summer  a  monster  sea  turtle 
was  captured  by  fishermen  in  Casco  Bay, 
and  much  dispute  was  indulged  in  re- 
garding its  proper  classification.  Mr. 
Hinds  recognized  a  rare  specimen  and 
secured  it  for  the  hands  of  his  experts. 
The  finished  work  appeals  to  one  as, 
perhaps,  even  more  remarkable  than  the 
whale,  and  several  bids  have  been 
received  from  the  larger  museums  of 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  for 
its  purchase. 

One  might  get  the  impression  that  in 
so  large  a  concern,  employing  a  score  of 
taxidermists,  the  very  volume  of  the 
business  handled  might  pn  /e  a  draw- 
back to  doing  fine  work,  but  this  is  far 
from  the  fact. 

Not  a  piece  of  taxidermy,  large  or 
small,  is  tagged  for  shipment  until  it 
has  been  examined  by  Mr.  Hinds  per- 
sonally, and  his  absolute  guarantee  of 
highest  grade  work  in  every  particular, 
artistic  finish  and  attention  to  detail, 
is  behind  it  all.  He  has  gathered  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  the  most  efficient 
staff  he  could  find,  sparing  no  time  or 
expense  to  equip  them  in  up  to  the 
minute  fashion,  and  the  result  is  the 
superior  excellence  of  his  output. 

Not  to  mention  his  stock  work,  Mr. 
Hinds  has  mounted  the  following  heads 
for  sportsmen  this  season:  four  hundred 
and  six  deer,  one  hundred  and  seven 
moose,  forty-nine  caribou,  and  twenty- 


seven  elk.  A  masterpiece  of  taxidermy 
is  an  entire  moose  of  immense  size,  which 
is  to  occupy  a  commanding  position  at 
the  entrance  to  the  new  Mammal  Hall, 
soon  to  be  opened  at  Yale  University. 
The  selection  of  Mr.  Hinds  for  the  prose- 
cution of  this  work  is  considered  by  him 
one  of  the  greatest  compliments  of  his 
life.  More  than  two  hundred  bear  and 
fox  skin  rugs  have  been  turned  out  by 
his  workmen  this  season. 

A  specialty  is  made  of  fish  mounts,  and 
so  perfectly  is  the  work  done,  that  a 
second  and  third  inspection  is  necessary 
to  convince  one  that  he  is  not  looking 
upon  a  real  square  tail  or  salmon  just 
cast  from  the  landing  net  upon  a  birch 
bark  panel.  The  treatment  of  small 
birds  under  oval  glass  will  challenge 
admiration,  even  from  those  who  know 
nothing  of  the  difficulty  with  which 
lifelike  results  are  secured. 

We  cannot  better  sum  up  the  estima- 
tion in  which  this  enterprising  young 
man  is  held,  than  to  quote  the  words  of  a 
friend:  "  Other  men  have  brought  to 
taxidermy  study  and  experience  in  caring 
for  what  the  sportsmen  bring  to  them, 
Mr.  Hinds  has  done  much  more.  He  is  a 
nature  worshipper.  Small  wonder,  then, 
that  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest,  all 
the  art  creations  that  emanate  from  his 
workrooms  satisfy  the  critical  taste  of 
hunters  and  fishermen,  whose  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  subjects  would 
note  errors  of   omission  or   commission. 

Mr.  Hinds's  superbly  appointed  estab- 
lishment, at  72-74-76  Pine  Street,  Port- 
land, Maine,  is  headquarters  for  a  number 
of  branches  at  Haines  Landing,  Rangeley, 
Belgrade,  and  Newfoundland,  all  of 
which  do  a  large  business  in  buying  and 
selling  raw  and  highly  finished  furs, 
while  Mr.  Hinds  is  also  an  extensive  dealer 
in  taxidermist  supplies,  sporting  goods, 
fishing  tackle,  snowshoes,  Indian  novel- 
ties, moccasins,  and  slippers.  There  is 
nothing  missing  from  his  splendid  stock 
essential  to  the  pleasure  of  the  sport- 
man's  life.  Mr.  Hinds  is  always  ready 
to  give  inquirers  the  benefit  of  his  long 
experience  in  the  northern  wilds,  and  is  in 
him  self  an  efficient  bureau  of  information 
regarding  the  essentials  to  successful 
sport,  where  to  go  and  how  to  get  there. 
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A  Bundle  of  Cheerful  Letters 

UNPUBLISHED  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  WENDELL  PHILLIPS 


With  an  Introduction  by  NATHAN  HASKELL  DOLE 


TO  men  of  his  own  aristocratic 
"  class,"  to  those  who  were  born 
and  brought  up  with  him,  Wendell 
Phillips  was  a  sort  of  Don  Quixote.  His 
tremendous  earnestness  in  advocating 
every  forlorn  and  unpopular  cause,  his 
eloquence  in  attacking  all  time-honored 
institutions,  his  zeal  in  courting  martyr- 
dom, his  utter  fearlessness,  his  skill  in 
biting  sarcasm  caused  him  to  be  as  much 
hated  and  detested  as  he  was  admired. 
They  called  him  evil  names.  If  they 
had  known  the  word  they  would  have 
applied  to  him  Cervantes'  wonderful 
epithet  of  atravesado.  He  was  chival- 
rous in  defending  any  cause  that  was  weak 
because  its  weakness  appealed  to  his  gal- 
lantry. He  was  the  advocate  of  the 
down-trodden,  the  slave,  and  the  beggar. 
He  made  himself  one  of  them,  or  rather 
one  with  them  when  to  do  so  meant 
social  ostracism.  He  sacrificed  his  birth- 
right for  what  he  considered  honor's 
sake.  The  poor  and  the  oppressed  and  a 
few  stanch  friends  realized  what  a  warm 
heart  beat  in  that  haughty  breast  of  his. 
The  world  knew  him  as  a  fighter  and  they 
laughed  at  him,  or  persecuted  him  be- 
cause they  thought  he  was  fighting  with 
wind  mills. 

In  his  own  home  he  was  the  tender, 
thoughtful,  sympathetic  husband  of  an 
invalid  wife.  He  showed  this  same 
gentle  affectionate  side  to  a  small  circle 
of  intimate  friends.  This  is  proved  by  a 
series  of  letters  which  he  wrote  between 
1860  and  1867  to  Major  George  L.  Stearns 
and  his  wife,  Mary,  a  native  of  that  Nor- 
ridgewock  on  the  Kennebec,  where 
were  born  so  many  distinguished  people. 
Major  Stearns  was  the  Crcesus  of  Anti- 
slavery.  Keeping  himself  wholly  in  the 
background,  amazingly  modest  and  self 
effacing,  he  nevertheless  did  more  for 
the  cause  of   emancipation   than   almost 


any  other  man.  Even  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  abolitionists  comparatively  little  is 
said  of  this  great-hearted,  generous, 
gifted  hero.  He  raised  the  fifty-first 
and  fifty-second  Massachusetts  regiments 
—  the  first  colored  troops  that  took  part 
in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  Like  Cin- 
cinnatus  he  dropped  his  own  business 
and  went  forth  to  do  this  mighty  work. 
But  when  Governor  Andrew  made  his 
famous  speech  on  that  memorable  day 
when  the  negro  soldiers  marched  through 
Boston,  Major  Stearns's  name  was  not 
mentioned.  Once  he  sent  his  check  for 
forty  thousand  dollars  to  settle  their 
arrearage  of  pay.  What  he  did  for  John 
Brown  has  never  been  wholly  told.  His 
enthusiasm  for  freedom  was  so  great  that 
he  founded  newspapers  to  advocate  it, — 
The  Nation  and  The  Commonwealth; 
he  furnished  Dr.  Howe  the  funds  to 
enable  that  gallant  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
and  fight  for  Grecian  independence. 
There  was  no  end  to  his  benefactions, 
private  and  public. 

After  his  death,  which  was  truly  caused 
by  his  over-exertions  in  the  cause  of 
patriotism,  his  wife,  though  crushed  by 
the  sudden  blow,  made  a  brave  struggle 
to  rescue  the  remains  of  his  shattered 
fortune.  In  spite  of  repeated  sorrows 
and  misfortunes,  she  maintained  to  the 
end  of  her  long  life  a  sunny  temper,  a 
wonderfully  acute  sense  of  humor,  a 
dramatic  gift  of  telling  effective  stories, 
and  a  fund  of  historic  reminiscences. 
Her  beautiful  home  at  Medford,  bloom- 
ing with  rich  and  splendid  flowers  and 
abounding  in  delicious  fruits,  was  to  the 
last  a  resort  of  cultivated  and  delightful 
men  and  women.  Her  whole  joy  in  life 
was  beneficence,  and  to  the  cause  of 
education,  especially  of  negro  education, 
she  devoted  a  large  part  of  her  energies 
and  her  income. 
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In  the  strenuous  days  of  the  war  under 
"  this  classic  fanatic  roof,"  as  Phillips 
once  called  it,  gathered  the  counsellors. 
Hither  came  Curtis  and  Sumner,  Emer- 
son and  Alcott,  Longfellow  and  Cranch, 
and  many  others,  for  consultation,  for 
comfort  and  —  when  the  end  of  slavery 
was  assured  —  for  congratulation.  And 
it  was  one  of  the  few  places  to  which 
Wendell  Phillips  allowed  himself  the 
privilege  of  frequenting.  Roses  from 
the  garden,  peaches,  pears,  and  apples 
were  always  in  their  season  sent  regularly 
to  the  patient  invalid  on  whom  "  the 
silver-tongued  orator"  lavished  his  wealth 
of  affection.  Many  of  his  notes  speak 
of  these  generous  gifts.  In  one  of  them 
he  says: 

"  Thanks  for  the  fruit!  Dear  me!  why 
can't  I  get  time  to  study  some  other 
language,  for  I've  exhausted  the  Saxon 
vocabulary  in  the  many,  many  times 
I've  had  to  thank  you.  ...  Do  some- 
body earn  us  leisure  if  only  to  master 
stately  Spanish,  sturdy  Dutch,  sweet, 
soft  Italian  for  my  needs." 

On  another  occasion,  having  asked  for 
some  of  their  exquisite  white  flowers 
to  lay  near  the  body  of  a  poor 
woman's  baby  that  had  just  died,  he 
wrote : 

"It  was  very  like  and  modest  in  you 
to  ask  pity  for  your  flower  poverty  and 
try  to  sadden  us  ere  we  opened  the  box; 
but  we  knew  you  better  —  and  still  for 
all  that,  couldn't  but  stand  in  amazed 
admiration  as  the  cover  was  lifted.  It 
was  exquisite,  so  fit,  so  exactly  the  symbol 
for  that  dear  little  seven  months'  bud 
who  looked  so  cunning  with  his  little  shoes 
one  cuddled  over  the  other.  You  should 
have  had  your  reward  in  seeing  the 
cheerful  joy  of  the  mother  and  dumb 
gratitude  of  the  honest,  sturdy  father. 
They  had  before  I  arrived  gathered  a  few 
flowers,  but  silently  put  them  all  aside 
when  they  saw  yours,  evidently  feeling 
how  impossible  it  would  be  to  let  any- 
thing stand  near  your  wreath.  It  is 
to  be  preserved  by  some  mysterious 
process  for  the  mother's  comfort  for 
manv  a  vear." 


Another  characteristic  note,  written 
in  1863,  was  occasioned  by  still  another 
gift  of  flowers: 

"  My  dear  pink:  (Of  course  I  meant  the 
paper  not  you!)  When  I  left  your  Geo. 
this  evening  it  was  to  be  presented  to  the 
daintiest,  sweetest,  loveliest  —  not  young 
lady  —  as  you  supposed  I  was  going 
to  say  —  but  bouquet,  peering  out  of  the 
tiniest  white  vase  —  which  Ann  guessed 
was  meant  for  me,  for  I  did  not  till  then 
give  her  all  of  Geo.'s  message  —  then  I 
took  tea  lapped  in  the  perfume  of  a 
thousand  flowers.     We  talked  of  you. 

"  To-day  I've  just  been  writing  to 
Emerson  —  Now  if  his  doctrine  of  the 
strength  of  the  conquered  sometimes 
passing  into  the  conqueror  could  only  be 
extended  to  notes  and  one  could  absorb 
all  the  genius  of  those  one  writes  to,  what 
a  double  genius  I'd  be,  having  just  ab- 
sorbed him  and  now  absorbing  you!  and 
what  an  immortal  lyric  I'd  send  you  — 
in  place  of  this  paltry  note ! 

"  But  wait  till  Geo.  has  magnetized  me 
by  journeying  a  couple  of  days  with  me, 
and  from  Wilmington  when  he  leaves 
me  and  I  recover  myself  —  I'll  send  you 
(perchance)  a  fitting  messenger  and  fol- 
low it  soon." 

Wendell  Phillips  had  a  keen  wit.  One 
time  when  some  one  meeting  him  on  the 
top  of  Monadnock,  said,  "  I  never  ex- 
pected to  see  you  so  near  heaven,"  he 
replied :  "  You  never  will  again . ' '  Flashes 
of  this  dry  humor  appear  frequently  in 
his  notes.  He  assured  his  Medford 
friends  that  New  York  was  not  "  a  wholly 
God -forsaken  place,"  not  a  small  conces- 
sion for  such  a  typical  Bostonian! 
Many  of  his  letters  were  written  in  pencil 
on  trains,  or  at  forlorn  stations,  and  are 
full  of  entertaining  descriptions  of  the 
people  whom  he  saw  and  studied.  Once 
in  regretting  a  deferred  visit  he  says: 
"  I've  sworn  only  one  Demonsthenian 
oath  —  '  By  all  the  philosophers  of  Con- 
cord, by  those  who  once  amused  the 
world  at  West  Roxbury,  by  the  Dial,  and 
the  Massachusetts  Review  both  dead,  and 
by  the  living  Commonwealth  —  Abdiel 
among  Journals  —  I  will  make  no  visits 
till   I  have  bathed  my  aching  sight  in 
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Medford   landscapes   and    rested    among 
Thorwaldsen's  Dreams." 

Light  and  humorous  as  most  of  these 
familiar  letters  are  he  could  also  be 
serious.  In  one  he  says  solemnly:  "  Re- 
volutions are  slow  and  accomplish  only 
one  third  of  what  dreamers  look  for." 
Occasionally  he  gives  a  glimpse  of  the 
vivid  issues  of  the  day.  "  Did  Frank 
tell  you  what  a  wholesome  hiss  I  got 
Thursday  for  using  the  news  you  so  kindly 
sent  me.  See  what  trouble  standing  by 
you  leads  me  to."  Again,  speaking  of 
some  great  occasion  in  New  York,  he 
adds:  "  The  public  was  so  melted  in  the 
hot  lava  of  war  news  as  to  make  our 
words  fall  unheeded."  And  again,  in 
1861 :  "  They  say  good  times  are  coming. 
If  so  well ;  if  not  you  and  I  will  earn  the 
right  to  them  by  striving  to  hasten  them 
on." 

The   following   letters   given    in    their 
entirety  depict  the  gay  life  of  a  public 
j  lecturer  in  the  palmy  old  Lyceum  days 
I  when    ministers    and    poets    and    pro- 
I  fessional  orators  traveled  "  from  Zecca  to 
Mecca,"    from    the    Penobscot    to    the 
j  Mississippi  to  enlighten  rural  audiences. 
Many  of  them  are  very  amusing  and  char- 
acteristic.     Shortly     before    her    death 
Mrs.  Stearns  expressed  her  desire  to  have 
them  given  to  the  world  in  order  that  it 
might  be  known  what  manner  of  man 
Wendell  Phillips  was. 


CARS. 


(Written  in  pencil.) 

We  won't  say  where  lest  this  cor- 
respondence preserved,  of  course,  as  it 
deserves,  a  thousand  years,  may  per- 
petuate some  prejudice  against  New 
England. 

Nothing  would  happen  to-day  on  those 
cars  by  which  I  left  Boston  except  one 
Quaker  whose  wife  was  a  preacher  and  he, 
bound  to  have  her  noticed,  hopped  up 
and  down  from  his  seat  every  five  min- 
utes and  at  depots  when  we  could  get 
nothing  to  eat  took  out  tempting-looking 
viands.  Then  a  judge  in  a  white  neck- 
cloth, the  only  one  in  the  car  (I  mean 
only  white  neckcloth;    there  may  have 


been  other  judges,  they  not  being  like 
white  neck  ties  extinct)  knew  every  body 
in  the  car  and  being  in  training  for  gover- 
nor would  call  out  across  the  car  to  every 
man  in  it,  to  show  he  was  not  proud !  ! 

Arrived,  I  was  shown  into  my  room. 
Having  stolen  much  of  the  soil  which 
should  contribute  to  a  state's  territory, 
but  is  carried  hourly  away  by  every  rail- 
way traveler,  I  sought  first  water  and 
washing  things.  The  bowl  was  large 
enough  to  have  covered  Mt.  Holyoke  — 
the  towel  reminded  me  of  the  little  square 
napkins  my  father  used  to  have  for  shav- 
ing, about  as  large  as  this  sheet  —  I 
signified  to  the  attendant  that  I  quite 
approved  of  the  lavish  magnificence  of 
the  bowl  —  but  if  he  ever  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  a  lecture  from  Mr.  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  once  Unitarian  clergy- 
man, but  now  devoted  to  Shakespeare 
and  musical  glasses,  as  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  has  it,  he  would  learn  that 
proportion  was  the  charm  of  art  —  and 
that  I  did  not  think  that  a  bowl  large 
enough  to  bathe  in  was  fitly  mated  by  a 
towel  that  reached  exactly  from  a  man's 
chin  to  his  eyebrow.  The  attendant 
listened  meekly  and  provided  another 
napkin  the  twin  of  the  other,  so  I  was  able 
to   wipe   both   ears   at   the   same   time! 

N.  B.  I  studiously  avoided  taking 
out  my  pocket  handkerchief  in  my  room 
lest  its  Goliath  proportions  should  seem 
some  silent  reproach  on  the  Tom  Thumb 
towels. 

N.  B.  2nd.  What  an  evil  war  is 
since  it  makes  towelling  so  dear! 

N.  B.  3rd.  Wouldn't  it  be  well  to 
revive  the  Norman  fashion  Scott  speaks 
of  when  it  was  the  mode  not  to  wipe  one's 
hands,  but  to  wave  them  about  and  so  dry 
them? 

N.  B.  4th.  How  magnificent  in  this 
connection  seems  our  old  despised  friend 
a  kitchen  roller !  Three !  !  !  yards  !  !  !  of 
towelling  revolving  around  a  stick  for 
common  use!  !  !  !  ! 

N.  B.  5th.  Wouldn't  small  hands 
now  be  a  blessing  as  well  as  a  beauty ! 

N.  B.     6th.     If    these    be    the    towels 

of what  must  the  dinner  napkins  of 

the  state  look  like?  Perhaps  Clark,  of 
Cambridge,  will  sometime  succeed  in 
making  an  object-glass  sufficiently  large 
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College  Hill,  Medford,  and  garden  of  the  Stearns  Mansion 


to  see  such    dinner    napkins   of   a    clear 
day. 

Did  you  see  that  Artemus  Ward  said 
that  the  great  organ  could  be  heard 
through  smoked  glass  of  a  clear  day  as  far 
as  Concord,  N.  H.  !  ! 

Taking  breakfast  this  morning  five 
waiters  stood  and  stared  at  me  to  see  that 
I  did  not  eat  too  fast  or  swallow  the 
spoons.  At  last  another  man  entered  and 
he  sub-divided  them  —  a  great  relief  - 
I  swallow  easier  when  not  watched. 

Now  there's  a  man  coming  to  bore  me. 
I  see  it  in  "  his  glittering  eye."  Shall 
I  be  gruff  and  throw  him  off?  He  comes, 
the  wily  creature,  toying  with  one  or 
two  acquaintances  as  he  advances  — 
poor  hypocrisy. 

He  is  on  me  —  adieu. 


Dubuque,  March  25,  [1862  or  3] 
My   dear   friend:     Do    you    think    I'd 
better  be  poetical?     Tell  you  of  my  cross- 
ing  the   Father  of   Rivers  last   Mondav, 


leaving  Burlington  sitting  like  a  queen 
between  her  bluffs,  the  rising  sun  gilding 
all  her  spires  and  making  the  frost  cov- 
ered trees  on  the  opposite  banks  sparkle? 
Or  tell  you  of  sunrise  here,  his  orient 
majesty  peering  over  the  Dubuque  hills 
glinting  down  on  the  ice  bound    Missis- 


sippi 


?     Or  of  mv  crossing  Saturdav  in  a 


mud  scow  in  a  rain  storm?  Well,  I 
guess  that  strain  is  a  leetle  too  hard  for 
me.  I'll  leave  it  to  Longfellow,  *  your 
other  correspondent.     He's  a  poet. 

I'll  descend  to  daily  life  and  tell  you 
of  an  enthusiastic  man  in  the  cars  trying 
to  explain  to  me!  The  different  styles 
of  music!  and  illustrating  his  views  by 
samples,  giving  snatches  of  tunes  espe- 
cially the  pathetic!  !  !  I  tried  to  recollect 
all  I  have  ever  heard  you  say  and  appear 
learned, —  ventilated  (excuse  the  slang) 
the  fact  that  I  had  once  heard  the  "  Eli- 
jah "  and  the  great  organ!  That  was  a 
fatal   boast.     He,   not   suspecting   I   wsa 

*  The  Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow. 
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carried  there,  was  encouraged  to  persevere 
and  overwhelmed  me.  How  I  longed  for 
you  to  set  him  onto!  Using  that  word 
"  encouraged  "  reminds  me  of  what  I 
think  you  will  say  is  the  best  story  I 
or  anybody  ever  told  you.  I  must  make 
a  little  preface  to  have  you  appreciate 
it.  I  told  my  wife  to  send  you  a  critique 
on  R.  W.  E.*  It  will  amuse  you.  The 
writer  was  specially  annoyed  because 
R.  W.  E.  had  in  Quincy  the  largest  house 
they  gathered.  Generally  he  is  much 
liked  but  of  course  does  not  draw  crowds. 
The  elect  value  him,  and  highly. 

Well,  I  was  talking  this  matter  over 
with  the  secretary  of  a  new  lyceum  — 
telling  him  about  E.'s  qualities,  &c,  &c. 
How  his  best  folks  would  relish  him 
though  the  rabble  might  like  me,  Bar- 
num,  Gough  better;  but  that  in  time  his 
folks  would  be  educated  up  to  him. 
"  O  I'll  have  him!  "  he  cried.  "  Such  a 
man  ought  to  be  Encouraged!  !  !  "Think 
of  a  man  in  a  one  horse  town  with  a 
six  by  nine  hall  talking  of  encouraging 
Waldo!  !  I  looked  at  him  in  wonder 
regarding  him  as  the  Napoleon  of  Lyceums 
in  his  daring !  What  I  would  have  given 
to  have  had  you  there  and  just  ex- 
change one  glance  at  the  moment  of 
such  a  superb  inspiration!  Do  keep  it 
fresh  that  I  may  yet  have  one  glorious 
laugh  over  it  ringing  enough  to  make  the 
Thorwaldsens  tremble. 

Don't  undervalue  this  envelope,  its 
stain  is  historic  like  the  white  one.  It 
revelled  once  in  the  swift  coursing  ice  of 
this  great  western  mud  puddle.  Great 
country  out  here.  We  laugh  at  little 
pocket  handkerchief  lots  lying  between 
a  windmill  and  Tommy  Thompson's 
house!  Think  of  400  acre  lots  of  corn! 
But,  oh  how  the  omnibuses  do  shake  one 
on  the  principle  that  the  food  is  so  ill 
cooked  that  the  shaking  is  provided  to 
insure  digestion. 

Thirteen  reporters  are  crazy  out  here 
for  news.  I  was  two  nights  on  the  cars; 
went  to  bed  the  moment  I  reached  the 
town,  and  the  local  "item  reporter"  had  me 
on  the  evening  before  "  too  ill  to  sit  up!  " 
What  carried  me  through  that  long  ride 
was  the  sight  of  a  lady's  face  opposite, 

*  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


the  features  not  like  yours  but  the  ex- 
pression plague y  like  you.  I  use  that 
word,  because  it  worried  me  that  with  no 
resemblance  of  feature  there  was  such  a 
likeness  of  effect. 

I  must  tell  you  one  more  story  which 
the  lady  who  gave  it  me  assured  me  was 
true.  A  brigadier  sent  an  order  to  his 
secretary  to  be  copied.  He  had  spelled 
"  proportion"  por  portion.  Secretary  ven- 
tured to  hint  the  mistake.  Brigadier 
insisted.  Secretary  demurred.  Briga- 
dier was  obstinate.  Secretary  finally 
said,  "  Webster  spells  it  proportion." 
"  Was  he  a  Brigadier  General?  " 

"  No." 

' '  Then  spell  it  as  I  tell  you !  !  " 

You  see  he  ranked  Webster!  ! 

The  same  lady  had  a  rustic  waiting 
maid  who  apologised  for  waiting  on 
a  newly  made  Brigadier  General  before  all 
the  ladies,  on  the  ground  that  from  his 
ways  she  thought  he  was  General  Wash- 
ington! ! 

The  other  day  I  was  just  opening  the 
door  to  leave  a  car  when  a  young  rustic 
seized  me  (he  had  pencil  in  one  hand  and 
paper  in  the  other).  "  Look  here,  I 
didn't  know  till  this  minute  who  you  was. 
Just  write  your  name,  I've  a  book  at 
home  all  regular."  I  wrote,  "  Be  sure 
you're  right,  then  go  ahead  and  never 
lose  a  chance."  And  he  let  me  get  out. 
No  conventionality  out  here  you  see. 
But  they  are  adept  at  compliment  some- 
times. One  man  saying  to  me  he  had 
come  nineteen  miles  in  mud  to  hear  me 
and  I  saying,  "  Oh,  I  am  sorry  you  had 
so  little  to  pay  you."  A  bystander 
cried,  "  He  couldn't  have  had  more  unless 
you'd  spoken  longer! !  "  Could  Louis 
XIV  have  done  better? 

At  Flint,  Michigan,  I  saw  the  fullest 
collection  of  editions  of  Shakespeare  on 
this  continent  and  in  the  next  room  an 
original  M  or  land.  Superb  pigs,  a  gem. 
In  Dubuque  I  tea'd  with  a  man  who 
showed  me  the  most  superb  view  of 
Gloucester  harbor,  a  jewel,  and  a  full  set 
in  gorgeous  binding  of  everything  Dore 
has  done.  Queer  folks,  now  you  light  on  a 
nonesuch,  then  you  laugh  at  another 
sort  of  nonesuch. 


Mrs.  Stearns  in  her  garden 
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Regards    to    Major    and    all    the    line 
officers. 

Yours 

W.  Philups. 


Mrs.   Stearns, 

Paradise  Corner, 

Near  Tommy  Thompson's, 

Africa!  ! 

My  dear  ill-used  Saint 
Martyr  disconsolate. 
We  pity  you  — 
We  sympathize  with  you. 

Bear  bravely  up  under  your  troubles. 
Truly  they  are  greater  than  ours.  You 
are  young  and  inexperienced  —  we  have 
reached  that  mile-stone  in  life  which 
bears  the  inscription  "  Blessed  is  he  that 
expecteth  nothing,  for  he  shall  not  be 
disappointed" — hence  the  blow  to  us 
is  easy  to  bear.  To  be  sure  we  did  put 
confidence  at  once  in  your  will  power  to 
help,  but  then  as  time  slipped  away  we 
fell  back  on  our  life  long  experience  and 
believed  only  in  you  —  not  the  least  in 
any  domestic. 

So  the  Heavens  are  bright  again  —  be 
calm ;  we  with  less  to  bear  are  able  to  be 
your  comforters  —  and  assure  you  'tis 
recorded  for  just  as  much  a  virtue  and 
goodness  and  thoughtful  kindness  in 
you  as  if  I  —  had  grown  ninety  at  26 
Essex  St.  and  peered  out  of  its  windows 
(no  longer  transparent  owing  to  the  effect 
of  sunlight  on  glass.  See  Garfield's 
Exbts.)  on  your  great  grandson,  named 
for  his  grandfather  Carl. 

Goodbye,  take  care  of  yourself  — 
waste  no  tears  on  such  folks'  "  doings." 
Keep  thy  faith  in  Women's  rights  and 
be  happy. 

Thine  unchanged, 

W.  Philups. 

T.  Parker  dreamed  that  suffrage  given 
to  such  noble  women  opened  straight 
the  Millenium  doors. 

May  all  the  Saints  grant  that  this  dry 
rot  extend  not  unto  Sarah  W . 


My  dear  Comforter:  Your  note  was 
balm.  You're  always  good.  I've  had 
your  canonizing  papers  all  made  out; 
the  moment  I'm  Pope,  my  first  act  shall 
be  to  sign  them  and  then  we'll  find  the 
sweetest  day  in  June  for  our  new  Saint's 
day.  Then  won't  Concord,  Essex  St. 
and  all  Bangor  (he  leaving  all  his  new 
Harvard  fame)  come  out  to  Westbank 
and  make  the  most  of  you  before  you 
spread  your  wings  for  your  other  Heaven. 

Why  didn't  I  come  to  see  you?  Be- 
cause it's  my  rule  that  when  one's  REAUvY 
at  work  it's  one's  friends  only  whom 
its  safe  to  neglect.  They  —  and  they 
only  —  will  take  work  —  such  as  they 
like  —  for  communication.  In  that  chan- 
nel our  spirits  meet  each  other  —  no 
need  of  pen,  ink  and  paper.  Now  stupid 
worldly  folks  miss  you  when  you're  off 
at  work  —  kindred  workers  FEEL  you  then. 

Yes,  help  in  the  Standard.  Powell  had 
sunstroke  and  left  it  pretty  much  all  to 
me  since  July  15  —  hard,  hateful  work. 
I  wish  I  hated  Sin,  A.  J.  and  the  Devil 
as  bad  as  I  hate  a  pen  —  what  a  Christian 
I  should  be! 

What  times!  A.  J.  equalled  Thad  and 
me  to  Jeff  and  now  to  J.  C. —  what  next? 

Thank  you  for  the  promise  of  the  $100. 
That  and  the  major's  will  help  fill  an 
awful  gap  —  I  was  going  to  say  —  gap 
in  our  treasury,  but  remembered  my  old 
doubt  when  a  boy  "  whether  a  box  that 
never  had  any  money  in  it,  but  was  only 
intended  to  hold  it  when  I  got  any, 
could  rightfully  be  called  a  money  box." 
Recalling  the  doubt  I  changed  the  phrase. 

I  hope  my  views  in  the  Standard  re- 
ceive the  blessing  of  your  eyes  and  also 
your  approbation.  Our  Gulf  friends  did 
well.  I  touch  my  cap,  subalternlike,  to 
the  Major. 

I  hope  Carl  makes  as  much  noise  as 
ever  —  that,  I  hold,  being  thermometer 
of  boy  health. 

Goodbye,  Sainte  Marie, 

Yours, 

W.  P. 


(To  be  continued) 
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The  Future  of  Our  Country  -  part  m 


By  THOMAS  W.  LAWSON 

This  new  series  of  Air.  Lawson' s  is  being  received  with  the  same  enthusiasm  that 
the  work  of  Iris  pen  has  always  aroused.  One  plain  "  John"  writes,  "  Being  a  devoted 
follower  of  Mr.  Lawson,  I  dorit  want  to  miss  anything  he  has  to  say.  I  know  that  he 
is  sincere,  and,  next  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  he  has  done  more  to  redeem  this  cowntry 
from  the  pirates  that  infest  it  than  any  other  living  man.  Much  credit  is  certainly 
due  you  for  inducing  him  to  continue  the  good  work." 

We  agree  with  him  fully  in  his  estimate  of  Mr.  Lawson  and  of  Mr.  Lawson' s  work. 
Before  the  end  of  the  series  is  reached,  we  think  that  all  of  our  readers  will  agree  that  we 
have  reason  to  feel  proud  of  having  "  induced  him  to  continue  the  good  work." 

THE  PUBLISHERS. 
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MERICA,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century, 
presented  to  the  world  a 
unique  aspect  of  civiliza- 
tion —  a  paradox  in  es- 
sentials. Acknowledging 
God,  gourmandizing  His 
teachings,  and  cramming 
Nature's  laws,  the  nation 
and  its  men  of  dollar- 
might  defied  Him,  scoffed 
at  His  commandments, 
and,  in  the  conduct  of  the  government, 
and  in  their  own  trottings,  runnings,  and 
frenzied  gallopings  habitually  transcended 
moral  and  natural  fundamentals. 

In  the  highest  places  hypocrisy  was  an 
arm-chaired  guest,  and  when  its  presence 
was  flashlighted  it  was  the  custom  to 
shed,  boldly  and  defiantly,  the  cloak  of 
pretense,  and  openly  to  wallow  in  the 
gold-bought  vices. 

God's  religion  was  everywhere  taught, 
and  houses  for  God's  worship  were  more 
aplenty,  more  luxurious,  and  more  in- 
viting than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
any  people,  yet  His  commandments, 
instead  of  guiding  and  controlling  the 
actions  of  dominant  America,  was  litera- 
ture for  its  entertainment,  and,  "  Love 
thy  neighbor/'  "Thou  shalt  not  steal," 
and  "  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery," 
which  should  cornerpost  a  Christian  peo- 
ple, were  jokes  for  the  amusing  of  the 
old,  the  young,  and  the  inbetween  mem- 
bers of  American  flubstocracy. 

Successful   theft,  either  of  gold  or  of 
neighbors'    wives,    was   a   habit   and    an 
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emulate-us  pastime.  The  majority  of 
great  American  fortunes  had  been  in- 
cubated and  reared  in  sneak  thievery, 
and  the  possession  of  these  fortunes  was 
exploited  in  law-defied  or  law-counte- 
nanced prostitution.  Man  was  wedded 
to  woman  by  God's  ministers,  who  went 
through  the  same  book  and  mouth 
coupling  motions  as  in  the  days  when 
"  Until  death  do  ye  part  "  meant  until 
death  parted,  yet  wives  were  swapped 
or  stolen  as  were  jackknives  and  huckle- 
berries in  the  days  of  the  Plymouth 
Rockers.  There  were  special  depart- 
ments of  law  for  the  divorcing  of  those 
myriads  of  couples  who  had  sworn  before 
God  to  be  as  one  until  the  grave ;  doctors 
of  the  law  of  divorce  worked  overtime 
to  keep  pace  with  the  marryings,  and 
sovereign  states  of  the  Union  were  in- 
dexed in  the  World's  Who's  Who  as 
"  Divorce-while-you-wait  habitats." 

In  the  larger  cities  of  America  pro- 
fessional classes  existed  by  the  trade  of 
murder,  civic  debauchery,  and  lesser 
body  and  soul  thuggeries.  These  classes 
not  only  were  recognized  by  the  law- 
administrators,  but  privately  licensed  by 
them  to  ply  their  trade.  In  the  great 
social  and  business  centers  of  America, 
the  ever-increasing  growth  of  prostitution 
amongst  the  female  working  classes  was 
accepted  as  calmly  and  matter-of- 
factedly  as  was  the  explanation  of  the 
compelling  cause,  "  High  cost  living; 
low  wages."  Asylums,  jails,  and  re- 
formatories were  in  a  hot-house  state  of 
cultivation,    and    the   people,    forgetting 
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the  causes  which  birthed  these  institu- 
tions, accepted  their  flourishing  existence 
as  an  evidence  of  national  prosperity. 

Universities,  schools,  and  bookword 
gymnasiums  of  all  sorts  flourished,  and 
the  youth  of  the  land  were  sent  forth  to 
life's  battlefield  idea-equipped  as  never 
before.  The  patriotism  of  the  American 
people  at  the  coming  in  of  the  twentieth 
century  was  of  that  hysterical,  in- 
radiating,  self  -  satisfying,  chip  -  on  -  the 
shoulder,  what-the-Hell  brand  which 
made  necessary  the  ever  presence  of  the 
implement  of  the  age,  the  automatic 
double-faced  mirror. 

By  that  law  of  human  laws,  common 
consent,  the  entire  people  acknowledged 
and  bowed  their  abject  fealt}^  to  one 
great  power,  Almighty  Dollar,  and  then 
to  God,  Country,  Humanity,  Decency, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.  The  sacredness  of  Al- 
mighty Dollar  was  undisputed  by  all, 
save  those  ends  and  odds  of  every  age, 
the  Cranks,  who  never  were  allowed  to 
forget,  even  for  a  glint  of  time,  that  they 
were  warts  on  an  otherwise  gloriously 
perfect  planet. 

Almighty  Dollar  made  the  laws  and 
administered  the  laws  unmaking  those 
which,  for  appearance's  sake,  it  was  not 
feasible  to  corrupt  and  corrupting  those 
which  to  save  its  face  it  was  not  feasible 
to  unmake. 

Almighty  Dollar  set  the  pace  for 
spiritualistic,  educational,  artistic,  social, 
and  business  ethics.  It  was  the  standard, 
the  judge,  and  the  reward  for  all-the- 
worth-while  contests  of  American  life. 
Its  judgment  was  infallible,  its  decrees 
indisputable,  its  power  absolute  and 
supreme. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century, 
the  reign  of  Almighty  Dollar  was  so 
fixed  that  it  had  not  only  growthed  an 
aristocracy,  but  was  blooming  an  heredi- 
tary royalty.  If  possessed  of  the  one 
vital  requisite,  dollars  in  multimillions, 
no  man's  past  could  be  too  barnacled,  no 
man's  present  too  malodorous  to  bar  him 
from  title  to  American  royalty.  In  wo- 
man the  absence  of  modesty,  virtue,  and 
intelligence  was  no  debarment,  provided 
the  vacuum  produced  by  the  extraction 
of  these  olden- time  necessities  for  social 
leadership    had    been    replaced    with    a 


coupon  spindle.  Ignorance  of  the 
where-from  and  where-to,  of  why  the 
grass  blades  multiply,  the  roses  bloom, 
and  the  birds  sing,  of  the  eyes  in  the  sky, 
the  voice  in  the  winds,  and  the  heaving 
of  the  ocean's  heart  and  the  searing  of 
the  lightning's  dart  was  no  blank  wall  to 
power  on  any  of  the  turnpikes  of  life  dom- 
inated by  Almighty  Dollar.  Many  of  the 
loudest  names  in  government,  religion, 
education,  art,  society,  and  business,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
belonged  to  men  and  women  who  had 
been  cradled,  or  whose  parents  had  been 
nurtured  in  the  gutters  of  crime  or  im- 
morality. In  the  halls  of  Congress,  the 
federal  and  state  courts  of  justice,  the 
governors'  chairs,  the  highest  laymen 
places  in  the  church,  in  the  trusteeships 
of  universities  and  schools,  the  controller- 
ships  of  banks,  railroads,  and  great  in- 
dustries and  the  wheelhouses  of  business 
were  gorilla-conscienced,  hyena-hearted, 
wolf-souled  men  whose  vision  had  never 
penetrated  the  brassy  surface  of  their 
mirrors,  while  amongst  the  society  dollar 
queens  were  women  aplenty  whose  bodily 
and  mental  leprosy  would  have  made  it 
impossible  for  them  in  the  days  of  the 
Plymouth  Rockers  to  walk  abroad  in 
any  of  the  places  frequented  by  the  decent 
of  that  age.  Yet  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century,  the  names  of  these 
men  and  women  were  those  most  fre- 
quently screamed  in  the  public  prints, 
and  their  dollar  successes  the  ones  most 
often  stilted  to  youthful  eyes  as  the 
things  most  worthy  of  achievement. 

That  such  conditions  existed  in  a 
country  where  but  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies before  a  healthy  hearted  and 
minded  race  had  pick-and-shoveled  the 
cornerstone  to  bedrock  foundation  is 
wellnigh  incredible,  so  incredible  that  the 
setting  of  it  down  for  the  perusal  of  the 
unborn  of  coming  ages  would  be  crime 
unless  the  setting  down  was  accompanied 
by  such  simple  proof  of  its  existence  as 
can  be  acid-tested  by  the  student  of  those 
infallible  photographs  of  every  age,  the 
daily  press. 

That  ye  of  to-day  and  ye  of  to-morrow 
may  see  for  yourselves  the  sort  of  Ameri- 
can life  which  whirly-gigged  across  the 
threshold  of  the  twentieth  century,  the 
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following  dishonor  roll  is  woven  from 
the  pluckings  of  the  top  boughs  of 
American  activities,  where  full  in  the 
observation  of  all  the  world  during  the 
few  months  last  past  since  their  gathering, 
they  have  blossomed  and  bloomed  in 
God's  glare.  In  festering  one's  eyes  upon 
this  unutterably  nasty  index  of  the  times, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  dis- 
honor roll  is  not  a  creature  of  imagination 
or  a  thing  of  a  mad,  runaway  pen,  but  a 
biograph  of  actual  happenings  limned 
from  the  pages  of  the  daily  press,  and  the 
records  of  the  courts,  law-making  halls, 
and  lecture  platforms  of  the  day,  from 
which  it  has  been  yawningly  absorbed 
piecemeal  by  the  whole  American  people. 

"'  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise,'  " 
Was  the  cant  they  handed  slaves  in  long  ago. 
Where  ignorance  is  hell,  'tis  cowards  who  dis- 
guise 
The    things   that   every   freeman    ought    to 
know. 

Ulcer  One.  The  most  honored,  and, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  most  conspic- 
uous President  of  the  United  States,  offi- 
cially proclaimed  that  his  government 
secret  police  investigation  of  the  senators 
and  members  of  Congress  exposed  such  dis- 
h one sty  on  the  part  of  these,  the  two  highest 
and  most  sacred  pillars  of  the  Republic, 
as  to  cause  them  to  deprive  him  and  his 
successors  of  police  power  to  expose  their 
iniquities;  that  a  governor  of  a  sovereign 
state  is  a  criminal  with  a  black  past;  that 
his  investigation  already  has  sent  senators, 
members  of  Congress,  and  judges  to  prison; 
that  the  second  largest  and  most  world- 
widely  known  business  aggregation  of 
Americans  has  been  guilty  of  every  crime 
in  the  calendar  of  civilization;  that  this 
great  band  of  criminals  should  be  disbanded 
mid  punished;  that  it  never  has  been  dis- 
I mnded  or  punished;  that  when  he  caused 
it  to  be  fined  $29,000,000,  the  courts  un- 
justly released  it  from  such  punishment; 
that  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  news- 
paper in  America  is  a  base  criminal, 
which  he,  the  President,  has  ordered 
brought  to  criminal  justice;  that  over  a  score 
of  the  most  prominent  and  most  powerful 
men  in  American  public  life,  and  he  names 
them,  are  liars,  thieves,  and  worse. 

And  this  President  of  the  United  States 
has    not    been    impeached    or    punished, 


but,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  enthusiasti- 
cally lauded  and  honored  by  the  American 
people  for  his  ability  and  bravery  in 
proclaiming  the  truth. 

Ulcer  Two.  Senators,  members  of 
Congress,  judges,  governors,  and  hundreds 
of  newspapers  and  scores  of  the  most  power- 
ful A  Imighty  Dollar  Royalists  have  publicly, 
vociferously,  and  continuously  proclaimed 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
a  malicious  liar  and  an  insane  despot. 

The  emphasis  with  which  these  things 
have  been  said,  and  the  " oh-it-is-all- 
right"  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
received  by  the  American  people,  can  best 
be  comprehended  by  extracts  from  these 
sources  from  amongst  hundreds: — 

From  two  of  the  oldest  and  most 
prominent  senators  of  the  United  States, 
and  delivered  by  them  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  full  seats  and  crowded  galleries; 
from  two  of  the  leading  daily  newspapers 
of  the  country,  and  copied  into  thousands 
of  other  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
publications,  and  from  the  address  of  a 
member  of  Congress  delivered  from  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

For  several  months,  to  go  no  farther  back,  our 
President  of  the  United  States  has  been  fairly 
revelling  in  denunciation,  in  expletives,  and  in 
coarseness  generally.  From  his  high  place  he 
has  attacked  private  and  public  citizens  alike  who 
have  disagreed  or  criticised  him,  whether  justly 
or  unjustly,  and  has  called  them  liars,  villains, 
scoundrels,  and  infamous  fellows.  We  are 
quoting  literally  from  the  category  of  his  vindic- 
tiveness. 

He  has  defamed  judges  of  the  land  in  his 
official  messages  to  Congress  and  has  sent  an 
executive  insult  to  both  legislative  branches, 
calling  members  criminals  and  traitors.  He  has 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  Secret  Service  agents  to 
spy  upon  members  of  a  co-ordinate  branch  of 
the  Government  and  had  directed  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States  to  prosecute  news- 
papers. 

Never  before  in  our  republic's  history  was 
egotism,  megalomania,  so  rampant  in  the  White 
House.  The  meat  upon  which  our  Caesar  has 
been  feeding  must  have  been  from  the  loins  of 
the  unterrified  monarchs  of  the  Nubian  jungles. 

His  is  the  voice  of  no  suckling  dove  or  bleating 
lamb. 

He  paws  the  earth  at  his  feet  like  a  bison  of 
the  Western  prairies,  throwing  the  dirt  of  his 
ferocity  over  his  back,  and  roars  like  a  lion  of 
the  desert  in  front  of  the  pyramids  of  the  Pha- 
raohs. He  struts  with  colossus  step,  grits  his 
teeth,  and  foams  about  his  nostrils  as  a  war 
charger  in  action.  And  the  rash  disputant  who 
would  hold  otherwise  than  he  must  go  bathe 
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himself  to  be  rid  of  the  slime  of  presidential 
bilingsgate. 

The  President  has  lambasted  courts,  ananiased 
senators,  Congressmen,  ambassadors,  financiers 
and  nature-fakirs;  he  has  made  generals  and 
commanders  out  of  doctors;  he  has  exposed  the 
ignorance  of  Blackstone,  Story,  and  Marshall; 
he  has  shamed  bachelors  and  crowned  mother- 
hood a  la  Napoleon;  he  has  come  up  to  the  last 
regular  message  with  the  bleeding  scalps  of  all 
the  fakirs  in  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  branches  of  national  and  State  govern- 
ments dangling  from  his  belt,  and  with  the  igno- 
rance and  ' '  predatory ' '  qualities  of  all  mankind 
exposed  to  a  gaping  world. 

In  view  of  his  deliberate  misstatements  of  fact 
in  his  scandalous  personal  attack  upon  the  editors 
of  the this  paper  calls  upon  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  make  immediately 
a  full  and  impartial  investigation. 

The  said  in  the  editorial  for  which 

the  President  assails  its  editor: 

"It  has  been  charged  that  the  United  States 
bought  from  American  citizens  for  $40,000,000 
property  that  cost  these  citizens  only  $12,000,000. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Government  paid 
$40,000,000  for  the  property.  But  who  got  the 
money?" 

The  President's  reply  to  this  most  proper 
question  is  for  the  most  part  a  string  of  abusive 
and  defamatory  epithets.  But  he  also  makes 
the  following  statements  as  truthful  information 
to  the  American  people: 

"The  United  States  did  not  pay  a  cent  of  the 
$40,000,000  to  any  American  citizen. 

"The  Government  paid  this  $40,000,000  direct 
to  the  French  Government,  getting  the  receipt 
of  the  liquidator  appointed  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  receive  the  same. 

"The  United  States  Government  has  not  the 
slightest  knowledge  as  to  the  particular  indi- 
viduals among  whom  the  French  Government 
distributed  the  same. 

"So  far  as  I  know,  there  was  no  syndicate; 
there  certainly  was  no  syndicate  in  the  United 
States  that  to  my  knowledge  had  any  dealings 
with  the  Government  directly  or  indirectly." 

To  the  best  of  this  paper's  knowledge  and 
belief,  each  and  all  of  these  statements  made 
by  the  President  and  quoted  above  are  untrue, 
and  the  President  must  have  known  they  were 
untrue  when  he  made  them. 

He  continues  to  emit  from  the  White  House  a 
flood  of  bilingsgate.  He  says,  through  a  great 
daily,  that  the  men  who  question  his  statements 
are  ' '  creatures  of  the  gutter  so  low  that  they  envy 
the  eminence  of  the  dunghill." 

What  are  these  statements  by  the  President 
the  denial  of  which  by  citizens  or  newspapers 
makes  them  "guilty  of  infamous  falsehood"  and 
induces  the  President's  threat  that  "if  they  can 
be  reached  for  criminal  libel  I  shall  try  to  have 
them  reached  "  ? 

The  President's  arguments  are  expressed  in 
the  following  restrained,  temperate,  and  judicial 
terms : 

"Preachers  of  an  oppression;     wildest  radi- 


calism; lawless  capitalists;  law-defying  corpora- 
tions; iniquities;  spirit  of  demagogy;  wrong- 
doing of  men  of  wealth;  every  decent  man;  the 
anarchist;  the  reactionary;  worst  enemy  of 
liberty;  worst  enemy  of  order;  wrongdoers  of 
great  wealth;  the  corruptionist,  the  bribe-giver, 
the  bribe-taker;  preachers  of  class  hatred; 
swindle  his  fellow-citizens;  revolts  the  conscience; 
predatory  wealth;  reign  of  plutocracy,  greed, 
and  rascality;   ruin  the  country." 

The  senator's  defense  of  himself  was  tem- 
perate, convincing,  and  obviously  truthful. 

"I  have  doubtless  given  him  (the  President) 
good  cause  to  seek  revenge. 

"I  was  not  aware  that  these  darts  of  mine  had 
quivered  in  the  executive  hide  and  stung  him  so. 

"He  promotes  me  to  membership  in  the  An- 
anias Club  and  charges  in  effect  that  I  have  de- 
liberately lied  to  the  Senate. 

"The  President's  sleuths,  set  to  do  the  dirty 
work  of  spying  on  a  Senator,  when  the  Senator 
had  exposed  a  fraud. 

"  He  hates  me  and  would  destroy  me  if  he 
could. 

"It  is  easy  for  those  who  are  vulnerable  to 
convict  others  on  the  most  flimsy  evidence,  and 
the  President  seems  to  work  on  that  theory. 

"The  man  who  announces  to  Congress  that  he, 
the  President,  assumed  the  right  to  permit  the 
greatest  trust  in  the  world  to  absorb  its  greatest 
rival  contrary  to  law  would  doubtless  not  hesi- 
tate to  help  his  dear  friend  in  holding  2,000,000 
acres  of  the  public  domain  because  I  have  con- 
templated and  wanted  to  buy  1,440  acres." 

No  word  from  the  Senator  was  needed  to  dis- 
credit the  "proof"  presented  by  the  President 
in  his  special  message. 

That  the  President  should  have  used  the 
emergency  funds  of  the  War  Department  for 
unlawful  purposes,  as  the  Senator  charges  in 
citing  the  law,  may  appear  to  him  a  trivial 
matter.  That  his  private  detectives  employed 
fraud,  liquor,  and  promises  of  immunity  and 
money  to  secure  "proofs"  no  doubt  appears  to 
him  justifiable,  since  he  commends  them. 

It  seems  that  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  the 
President  has  become  a  victim  of  his  stage 
mania,  of  his  thirst  and  hunger  for  the  dazzling 
limelight  of  publicity. 

Upon  what  meat  does  this  our  Csesar  feed,, 
that  he  is  grown  so  great?     It  must  be  raw  beef. 

Americans  are  a  people  patient  to  the  point  of 
pestilence,  negligent  to  the  point  of  nausea,  self- 
confident  to  the  very  border  of  slavery,  and 
saved  from  pestilence,  nausea,  and  slavery  alike 
only  by  a  universal  sense  of  humor  which  mocks 
at  microbes,  scorns  sickening  smells,  and  touches 
with  a  carnival  tickler  the  tyrant's  threatening 
lips  in  the  very  nick  of  time. 

To  such  a  people  a  chief  magistrate  who  has 
himself  no  sense  of  humor  —  moving  like  a  horse 
tedder  over  the  hayfield  of  American  activities, 
stirring  up  everv  drying  blade  of  once  green 
grass  to  let  it  fall  drier  than  before;  quarreling 
one  day  with  the  practical  politicians,  then  with 
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the  part  your  hair  in  the  middle  reformers,  then 
w  itli  the  Socialists,  then  with  the  great  industrial 
corporations,  wrestling  in  agony  of  spirit  with 
Noah  Webster  and  our  glorious  English  tongue, 
taking  a  fall  out  of  nature  fakirs,  exhorting  our 
women  to  avoid  race  suicide  —  cannot  but  be  an 
unmixed    nuisance. 

He  plays  the  tyrant,  to  be  sure,  but  he  is  a 
tyrant  who  fears  the  carnival  tickler.  He  tries 
our  patience,  but  he  is  always  good  —  to  laugh 
at.  The  beginnings  of  the  mammoth  jocularity 
which  has  driven  dull  care  away  for  more  than 
seven  years,  the  imposing  gargoyle  grinning 
above  the  entrance  of  our  national  temple  of 
place  and  power,  have  a  humor  all  their  own. 

A  cowboy  in  his  youth,  he  has  never  altogether 
grown  out  of  that;  an  unimaginative  assembly- 
man with  preposterous  notions  in  his  early  man- 
hood, a  candidate  for  mayor  of  New  York, 
running  third,  with  Henry  George  second;  a 
police  commissioner,  scaring  the  members  of  the 
force  with  Sherlock  Holmes  exits,  entrances,  and 
perambulations;  a  national  civil  service  com- 
missioner, engaged  in  a  bitter  war  of  correspon- 
dence with  the  editor  of  the — — ■ ;  an  assistant 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  knifing  his  high-minded 
chief  in  the  back;  a  warrior  "alone  in  Cuba," 
saved  at  San  Juan  Hill  by  black  soldiers;  a 
signer  of  an  insubordinate  round  robin  which 
any  dignified  War  Department  would  have 
punished  with  summary  court-martial;  a  can- 
didate for  Governor  of  New  York,  victorious  by 
a  mere  fluke  when  the  false  halo  of  San  Juan 
Hill  was  above  his  head;  a  nominee  for  Vice- 
President  against  his  will;  the  beneficiary  of 
assassination,  and  last,  and  crowning  piece  of 
luck,  the  nominee  for  President  when  all  the 
aggressive  elements  of  the  opposition  wanted 
to  see  their  own  candidate  defeated  —  the 
mammoth  jocularity  has  got  a  laugh  with  every 
appearance,  the  national  gargoyle  has  been 
funny  from  the  hour  it  left  its  native  quarry. 

In  his  various  writings  he  points  out  the  errors 
of  George  Washington.  In  the  life  of  Benton 
he  says  Thomas  Jefferson  was  "constitutionally 
unable  to  put  a  proper  value  on  truthfulness." 
In  the  life  of  Morris  he  alludes  to  the  "utter 
weakness  and  folly  of  Jefferson's  second  term, 
and  the  pi  t  in  ble  incompetence  shown  by  him  and 
his  successor. " 

He  declares  that  James  Monroe  was  "as  great 
-i  failure  as  his  predecessors."  Andrew  Jackson 
he  calls  "ignorant  and  headstrong."  Martin 
Van  Buren,  he  insists,  "faithfully  served  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness."  John  Tyler  was 
a  "  politician  of  monumental  littleness."  Frank- 
lin Pierre  was  a  " small  politician  of  low  capacity 
and  mean  surroundings."  James  K.  Polk  was, 
excepting  Tyler,  "the  very  smallest  of  the  small 
presidents  who  came  between  Jackson  and 
Lincoln."  Tins  covers  the  elder  Harrison, 
Zachary  Taylor,  Millard  Fillmore,  and  James 
Buchanan. 

He  has  toleration  only  for  the  Adamses,  who 
Stood  for  Federalist  aristocracy,  and  admiration 
only  for  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  defeated 
champion  of  a  limited  monarchy. 

Of  course  these  condemnations  roar  as  gently 
irking  dove  when  compared  with*hisj|de- 


nunciation  of  John  Paul  Jones  as  a  "pirate"  ; 
Napoleon  the  Great  as  "utterly  unscrupu- 
lous" ;  of  New  England's  idolized  Wendell 
Phillips  as  always  "either  mischievous  or  ridic- 
ulous and  usually  both"  ;  of  Thomas  Paine, 
the  first  champion  of  American  liberty,  as  "a 
filthy  little  atheist"  ;  of  miracle  -  believing 
Roman  Catholics  as  "persons  of  arrested  men- 
tal development";  of  Quakers  as  "quite  as 
undesirable  citizens  as  duellists  " 

Consistency  is  a  jewel  which  the  gargoyle  is 
always  throwing  to  the  swine.  A  free  trader  at 
Harvard,  he  has  put  no  bar  in  the  way  of  the 
standpatters,  who  back  up  the  most  iniquitous 
tariff  the  world  ever  saw.  A  noisy  champion 
of  civil  service  reform,  he  has  lent  patronage  to 
the  debauching  of  the  Republican  party  and 
factional  politics  so  shameless  that  it  would  have 
shocked  the  conscience  of  a  Roscoe  Conkling  and 
brought  a  blush  to  the  venerable  cheek  of  Simon 
Cameron. 

No  king  in  any  limited  monarchy  was  ever 
half  so  exigent  or  ever  half  so  placable.  The 
downright  democracy  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
bluff  Americanism  of  Grant  and  Cleveland,  the 
equally  American  suavity  of  Arthur  and  Mc- 
Kinley  have  passed  into  history  along  with  the 
joviality  of  Garfield  and  the  Nonconformist 
thrift  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  We  have  a  king 
and  a  court  now,  as  good  an  imitation  of  the  real 
thing  known  to  the  nobility  of  monarchical 
countries  as  the  scion  of  a  family  of  trading 
Dutchmen  can  concoct. 

No  other  living  man  ever  so  grossly  libelled 
the  United  States  as  does  this  President,  who 
besmirches  Congress,  bulldozes  judges,  assails 
the  integrity  of  courts,  slanders  private  citizens, 
and  who  has  shown  himself  the  most  reckless, 
unscrupulous  demagogue  whom  the  American 
people  ever  trusted  with  great  power  and 
authority. 

Incredible,  verily  so,  for  these  are  not 
the  irresponsible  mouthings  of  petty 
lawyers  delivered  in  a  police  court 
against  some  outcast  criminal,  but  they 
are  the  deliberate  utterances  of  great 
national  leaders  of  the  American  people 
hurled  at  the  head  of  the  American  peo- 
ple's most  honored  President,  whose 
only  crime  was  in  pointing  the  attention 
of  the  people  to  a  millionth  part  of  the 
evils  which  range  the  land  like  the  pesti- 
lential cyclone  which  lays  low  what  it 
does  not  uproot,  twists  and  crushes  what 
it  does  not  level,  and  diseases  all  that 
wide  growth  which  lies  beyond  its  path. 

Incredible,  verily  so,  but  in  every 
age  and  every  clime  the  gravestone 
which  marks  the  summit  of  the  highway 
of  progress  is  inscribed  "  Incredible." 
The  Babylonian,  Athenian,  and  Roman 
student  tell  that  ere  the  mighty  pillars 
of  these  ancient^breederies  of  civilization 
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tottered  and  crashed,  the  wise  men 
chanted  to  high  heaven,  "Incredible," 
while  through  modern  France  and  Russia, 
ere  progress  was  confronted  by  her  own 
rapiered  and  corset  -  mailed  bastard 
sons,  Luxurious  Immorality  and  "The 
People  be  Damned,"  the  cry  "In- 
credible" wailed  above  fifes  and  drums 
of  anon-hustling  destruction.  But  it  is 
not  in  the  bladder-burst  eruptions  of  the 
evils  of  an  age  that  the  real  rottenness 
is  laid  bare.  Rather,  it  is  in  the  pryings 
of  the  scabs,  the  ulcers,  and  the  festered 
arteries  of  the  times  that  the  malignant 
microbes  are  located  and  exposed,  and  as 
this  is  the  object  of  our  present  operation 
we  will  on  with  dishonor's  roll. 

Ulcer  Three.  Two  of  the  most  prom- 
inent leaders  of  American  business  and 
society,  both  firmly  astride  the  ridge  pole  of 
American  Itness,  one  day  in  a  haggle  over 
the  division  of  the  spoils  of  an  exception- 
ally villainous  pillaging  of  the  people 
through  the  great  railroad  transportation 
lines  bumped  into  each  other.  After  hours 
of  fish  women  wrangling  that  would  have 
put  to  shame  the  Amazons  of  Whitechapel, 
these  two  Almighty  Dollar  Royalists 
clinched,  and  all  America  stood  open- 
mouthed  and  aghast  at  the  fury  of  the 
contest  and  its  far-reaching  consequences 
to  the  people  of  America  and  many  of  those 
of  other  parts  of  the  world.  All  knew  that 
if  the  fight  continued  all  the  top  perchers 
of  American  Royalty  would  be  compelled 
to  take  sides  with  one  or  the  other  of  the 
scratching,  gouging,  biting  American 
Dollar  Brutes,  for  all  were  members  of  the 
Almighty  Dollar  Royalty,  which  meant 
that  the  outcome  of  the  encounter,  unless 
the  combatants  voluntarily  parted,  would 
be  the  laying  in  waste  of  vast  interests  of  the 
American  people.  The  Go  took  place 
at  9  o'clock  one  night  at  one  of  the  big 
hotels  in  the  greatest  city  in  America. 
The  mighty  giants,  mighty  and  giants  only 
because  of  Almighty  Dollar's  reign,  eyed 
each  other  as  do  the  wolves  of  the  wild 
across  the  helpless  carcass  of  a  victim. 
For  an  instant  they  hearkened  to  the 
piercing  scream  of  humanity,  then  with 
a  sneering  "humanity-be-damned,"  each, 
like  the  dollar  lust  frenzied  brute  he  was, 
proceeded  to  gouge  the  other.  Panic  was 
on.     Prices  of  all  things  tagged  securities, 


crashed,  followed  by  a  topple  of  the  price 
of  all  things  of  value  to  the  American 
people.  Banks  and  industries  failed, 
scores  of  thousands  were  impoverished , 
hundreds  were  sent  to  prison  as  convicts, 
and  scores  sought  relief  in  suicides'  graves 
and  —  you  are  about  to  ask,  simple- 
minded  reader,  whether  the  two  brutes, 
whose  fiendish  lust  for  dollars,  of  which 
they  already  had  more  than  they,  their 
children,  and  their  children's  children 
could  make  sane  use  of,  were  hanged  to 
the  nearest  lamp-post?  or  whether  they 
were  beheaded  or  hurled  into  prison?  No, 
indeed  no,  but  on  the  contrary  they  se- 
cured from  the  wreck  and  ruin  more 
millions  of  Almighty  Dollars,  new  honors 
and  greater  power  to  repeat  their  hell 
schemes. 

Ulcer  Four.  The  greatest  aggregation 
of  capitalists  in  all  the  world,  the  very 
kings  of  America's  Almighty  Dollar 
Royalty,  decided  that  the  people  should  be 
blackjacked  out  of  $150,000,000  to 
$200,000,000  through  the  thimble  rigging 
of  one  of  their  great  metal  industries.  In 
record  time  the  skinning  machinery  was 
rigged  and  set  agoing.  The  flywheel  of 
this  machinery  was  the  biggest  bank  in 
America.  In  its  halls  the  traps  were  set 
and  upon  a  given  day  the  American  people, 
first  worked  into  a  state  of  blind  frenzy  by 
the  whirl  of  cleverly  strung  dollars  spun 
at  such  lightning  rapidity  that  each  dollar 
appeared  a  flock,  were  driven  into  the  great 
banks'  all's-ready  shearing-pen  and  ruth- 
lessly skinned  of  scores  of  millions  of  their 
savings.  Was  the  bank  called  to  account 
by  the  Government  by  whose  license  it 
existed?  Were  its  controllers  brought 
to  punishment  by  the  law  which  had  been 
brazenly  outraged?  Nay,  nay,  innocent 
reader.  The  bank,  because  of  its  pulling 
off  of  this  most  profitable  coup,  rushed 
on  to  easier  and  richer  skinnings  of  the 
people,  and  its  controllers  used  the  scores, 
of  new  made  convicts  and  suicides' 
carcasses  as  hopping-steps  to  higher  and 
more  exalted  places  in  the  kingdom  of 
Almighty  Dollar. 

Ulcer  Five.  The  people  had  used 
three  great  life  insurance  companies  as 
depositories  of  billions  of  their  savings. 
They  had  made  their  trustees  custodians  of 
the  happiness  of  millions  of  widows  and 
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orphans  of    America.     One    day    two    of 

these  trustees,  like  the  two  Almighty  Dollar 
thugs  already  described,  fell  afoul  of  each 
other,  snarling  and  clawing  as  to  their 
respective  rights  on  the  Almighty  Dollar 
Royal  Ridge  Pole.  Each  was  oblivious 
to  all  but  to  Jiis  own  mad  desire  to  expose 
the  hideous  nakedness  of  the  other  to  the 
assembled  American  people,  and  they 
fought,  tore,  and  stripped  until  lot  there 
was  exposed  in  all  the  glare  of  noonday 
a  spectacle  of  immorality  and  fraud 
which  dazed  all  but  the  principals  which 
it  enveloped.  Then  the  people  became 
frenzied  at  the  proof  of  the  uses  to  which 
their  savings  had  been  put,  and  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  its  opposite  they  raged 
for  redresS  and  revenge. 

To  pacify  and  to  lull  the  people  back 
to  new  bringings  of  dollars,  a  public  inves- 
tigation of  the  wrongs  was  staged.  Punch 
and  Judy  staging  of  such  affairs  for  the 
etherizing  of  the  aroused  people  was  one 
of  the  stocks  in  trade  of  the  Royalty  of 
Almighty  Dollar.  Often,  and  always 
successfully,  had  it  been  practised,  but 
in  this  case  so  acute  was  the  people's 
wrath,  so  earnest  the  people's  intention 
of  getting  at  the  bottom  of  the  rottenness 
which  had  been  so  suddenly  unlidded, 
that  the  master  marionette  movers  be- 
came rattled  and  before  the  wires  and 
screens  had  been  righted  for  the  in- 
tended juggle  the  American  people  and 
all  the  world  get  their  first  clear  sight 
of  the  hellishness  of  the  machinery  by 
which  the  American  Many  were  being 
shackled  to  the  galleys  of  the  American 
Few. 

The  people  were  numbed,  then  paralyzed. 
The  press  groped  for  word-Unkings  to 
describe  the  awful  heartlessness  that  had 
been  disclosed;  Cause  and  Effect  astron- 
omers endeavored  Jo  chart  the  horrors 
to  come  in  connection  with  the  horrors  past, 
but  there  is  a  limit  even  to  the  creatures 
of  pen-wedded  ink  and  paper  and  the  world 
- '  ft  led  into  the  gasp  stage;  every  one  every- 
where met  each  fast  following  disclosure 
of  unbelievable  frauds  and  unimaginable 
deviltries  with  shorter  and  shorter  gasps 
of  amazement.  At  last  the  investigation 
<  nded,  not  because  all  the  horrors  had  been 
exposed,  but  because  before  a  thousandth 
part  of  them  had  been  sunlighted  the  minds 


of  the  people  had  been  carried  to  the  limit  of 
their  powers  of  comprehending.  The 
American  people  with  a  deadly  earnest- 
ness, to  punish  and  to  aright,  swore 
themselves  to  action  and  the  result 
—  ah,  indignant  reader  you  cannot 
be  blamed  for  your  question,  "What 
sort  of  torture  and  death  and  destruc- 
tion was  meted  out  to  the  head  devils 
of  Almighty  Dollar  Royalty  and  their 
heart  and  soul  sausaging  machin- 
ery ? ' ' 

The  result  of  this  momentary  upheaval 
was  a  fantastic  performance  akin  to 
a  wax-work-tragedy-comedy  begotten 
from  the  crossing  of  a  six-ring  circus 
with  a  parlor  charade.  These  Kings  of 
Almighty  Dollar  Royalty,  whom  the 
investigation  demonstrated  were  the 
creators,  controllers,  and  beneficiaries  of 
the  meretricious  crimes,  offered  up  as 
sacrifices  a  score  and  a  half  or  two  score 
of  their  lieutenants,  balloon-pipers  and 
mirror-carriers,  who  for  years  had  pawed 
the  sawdust  during  public  rehearsals 
as  the  real  ring-masters.  These  un- 
fortunate hirelings  of  brute  bosses, 
obedient  to  their  trained  and  seasoned 
instincts  of  loyalty  and  the  spurrings 
of  an  alarm-clocked  conscience 
promptly  hurried  themselves  to  suicide 
graves,  insane  asylums,  or  exile  in 
foreign  climes,  while  their  chiefs 
with  a  hideously  shrill  "On  with  the 
dance"  proceeded  to  place  new  dum- 
mies in  the  wheel-houses  of  the  people's 
billion   laden   galleons. 

Of  the  half-score  monarchs  of  Almighty 
Dollar  Royalty  who  were  responsible  for 
the  massacre  of  the  savings  of  the  poor 
wrought  by  the  three  great  life  insurance 
companies,  not  one  was  mulcted  of  a  single 
dollar  of  the  millions  stolen  from  widows 
and  orphans;  not  one  contributed  a 
single  heart-throb  of  pity  for  the  thou- 
sands of  homes  which  had  been  ruined; 
not  one  was  fretted  by  a  single  conscience- 
crink.  In  the  language  of  one  of  their 
most  active  members,  '"Twas  just 
as  well  we  hit  that  rock,  for  now  that 
we  have  charted  it  we  will  save  time 
and  expense  by  avoiding  it  in  future 
voyages." 

Ulcer  Six.  One  of  the  largest  indus- 
tries in  the  land,  an  industry  which  sup- 
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plied  all  the  people  with  one  of  their  daily 
necessities,  centered  in  a  great  trust.  This 
trust  was  partially  owned  and  wholly  con- 
trolled by  a  band  of  the  rulers  of  Almighty 
Dollar  Royalty.  They  were  society  leaders 
and  art,  education,  and  science  patrons  and 
trustees.  They  bribed  the  national  and 
state  lawmakers  to  pass  laws  and  corrupt 
law  interpreters  until  they  possessed  the 
legal  privilege  of  levying  tribute  on  all  the 
people.  Not  satisfied  to  barrel  and  bale 
millions  annually,  from  the  torrent  of 
always  inrushing  dollars  and  wealth  wreck- 
age which  came  from  the  fraud  opera- 
tions of  the  trust,  they  juggled  themselves 
into  the  control  of  banks  and  stock  markets. 
These  they  rigged  into  an  on-the-side  private 
skinning  system,  until  their  activities  were 
a  stench  in  the  public  nostrils.  Year  after 
year  their  merciless  pillagings  of  the  people 
of  scores  of  millions  of  their  savings  went 
merrily  on  to  the  accompaniment  of  church 
and  charity  chantings,  but  even  these  dollar 
debaucheries  did  not  satisfy  the  hunger 
of  these  hypocrisy  and  plunder  experts,  and 
in  their  cravings  for  additional  come-easy 
wealth,  they  instructed  their  work-for- 
daily-bread-or-starve  hirelings  to  trick-rig 
the  scales  by  which  the  Government  collected 


its  tithes  of  tax.  In  this  way  they  stole 
additional  millions  from  the  Government, 
but  at  last,  as  with  the  commonest  of  the  thief 
tribe,  a  haggle  over  a  division  of  the  loot 
compelled  the  police  to  take  cognizance  of 
their  cunningly  disguised  trap -doors  and 
secret  springs,  and,  presto,  their  mean 
crimes  stood  revealed  to  all. 

Yes,  you  incredible  followers  of  the 
slimy  trail  of  this  revelation,  we  hear  your 
question,  "Were  not  these  pillars  of  so- 
ciety and  business,  these  brass-plated 
papier-mache  saints  of  the  Republic, 
which  cost  our  forefathers  their  blood 
and  their  lives  sent  to  prison  and  to  ob- 
livion? "  Not  at  all.  Without  a  blush  of 
shame,  without  the  halt  of  a  business  or 
social  or  religious  activity,  they  sent  their 
lawyers  to  the  Government  to  arrange 
for  the  return  of  a  moiety  of  the  stolen 
millions,  and  the  incident  hardly  found 
back  page  mention  in  the  press  or  passing 
audience  in  the  clubs  and  churches,  which 
honored  and  envied  the  shameless 
perpetrators  of  the  outrage,  although 
the  amount  stolen  from  the ||  whole 
American  people  was  sufficient  to 
purchase  some  of  the  Old  World  mon- 
archies. 


(To  be  continued) 


"Why  should    here  not  be  a  patient   confidence  in  the 

ultimate  justice  of  the  people?      Is  there  any  better  or  equal 

hope  in  the  world?" 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


FAMOUS  NEW  ENGLAND  ARTISTS  SERIES 
XII.    John  J.  Ennekincs  "The  Brook" 

By  FREDERICK  W.  COBURN 


IN  selecting  a  purely  descriptive  piece 
of  painting  like  "  The  Brook,"  as 
representative  of  John  J.  Enneking, 
Boston  painter,  one  might  possibly  en- 
counter criticism,  since  several  larger  and 
more  ambitious  works  have  been  before 
the  public  from  time  to  time.  Yet  the 
artist  himself  admits  that  he  has  still 
before  him  the  task  of  painting  the  can- 
vas for  which  all  that  has  gone  before 
has  been  only  work  of  special  preparation. 
His  ideal  is  the  picture  that  shall  be  the 
perfect  expression,  not  of  a  locality,  but 
of  a  thought.  Effort  toward  that  achieve- 
ment underlies  a  number  of  canvases 
recently  painted  at  his  studio  —  as,  for 
example,  his  glorified  study  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Church,  its  upper  portions 
bathed  in  glorious  sunlight. 

The  strength  of  Mr.  Enneking's  posi- 
tion is  that  for  many  years,  amidst  all 
the  searchings  of  an  active  intellect, 
he  has  steadily  based  his  art  upon  simple 
descriptive  painting,  of  which  "  The 
Brook  "  is  admirably  typical.  It  de- 
picts just  a  picturesque  bridge  over  a 
Maine  trout  stream,  and  how  competently ! 
Every  essential  turning  of  the  surfaces 
of  ground  and  foliage  is  carefully  ob- 
served, every  value  related  to  another. 
It  is  a  work  painted  with  that  manful 
gusto  which  this  artist  habitually  dis- 
plays when  face  to  face  with  the  problem 
of  stating  facts  as  they  are.  When  a 
good  but  philistine  deacon  in  the  Berk- 
shires,  so  a  story  goes,  stood  behind  Mr. 
Enneking's  easel  and  remarked  con- 
temptuously, "  Huh,  better  leave  that  for 
the  women  to  do,"  the  veteran  painter's 
ire  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  treated  his 
new  acquaintance  to  a  most  energetic 
calling  down.  This  same  spirit  of  the 
"  fighting  Enneking,"  which  all  his 
friends  recognize,  is  often  aroused  as  he 
paints  before  nature.  It  gives  his  work 
singular  virility  and  directness. 

Since  he  settled  in  Boston,  after  study 
with  Bonnat  and  Daubigny,  back  in  the 
days  when  the  French  influence  first  was 


becoming  paramount  in  American  paint- 
ing, Mr.  Enneking  has  been  among  the 
most  productive  of  New  England  artists, 
a  winner  of  all  sorts  of  honors  and  medals, 
a  good  member  of  art  juries  where  he  has 
always  shown  great  catholicity  in  judging 
the  productions  of  other  men,  and  in  gen- 
eral a  man  who  has  exerted  a  sane  and 
wholesome  influence  felt  among  all  the 
professional  groups  of  the  community. 
His  "  November  Twilight  "  and  "  The 
Duxbury  Clam  Digger,"  shown  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893, 
still  cling  in  memory.  Since  then  he  has 
been  adequately  represented  at  most  of 
the  leading  exhibitions  and  expositions. 
An  especially  valuable  example  for 
other  artists  Mr.  Enneking  has  set  in 
never  permitting  himself  to  be  so  deeply 
engrossed  in  his  own  work  as  to  be  oblivi- 
ous to  the  duties  of  citizenship.  In  the 
development  of  park  facilities  in  the 
metropolitan  district  he  has  played  his 
part.  The  memory  of  spirited  contests 
waged  in  his  suburban  home  town  of 
Hyde  Park,  in  behalf  of  artistic  railroad 
bridges  to  take  the  place  of  inartistic 
steel  structures  which  it  was  proposed 
to  build,  is  still  fresh.  For  several  years 
he  has  publicly  advocated  national  recog- 
nition of  the  fine  arts  —  as  perhaps  in 
the  form  of  a  governmental  bureau  or 
department.  This  suggestion  has  at 
last  become  a  definite  project  Mr. 
Enneking  is  a  member  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club.  In  the  affairs  of  the 
Boston  Art  Club  he  has  been  aggressively 
favorable  to  higher  standards  of  ex- 
hibition standards  than  have  prevailed  of 
recent  years.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
a  few  members  of  this  ancient  association, 
its  opportunities  for  usefulness  are  to  be 
greatly  enlarged  in  the  near  future.  In 
this,  as  in  other  movements,  Mr.  Ennek- 
ing has  been  persistent  and  indomitable. 
To  give  a  portion  of  his  time  and  strength 
to  causes  which  he  believes  to  be  good, 
has  become  a  part  of  his  philosophy  of 
social  service. 
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Cony  Shooting  to  a  Hound  Duet 


By  CHARLES  EVERETT  BEANE 


I! 


Yi 


"OU  blew  three  rings  of  smoke 
that  time,  Bill;  must  have  some- 
thing on  your  mind.  I  know 
the  sign  mighty  well.  Come,  kiddo,  get 
it  off  your  stomach.  Is  your  chef  on 
a  strike?  Dog  sick?  Gun  busted?  What's 
the  conundrum?  " 

"  Nothing  much,  Con,  only  I  was  won- 
dering, after  hearing  that  last  moose  yarn 
from  the  far  east,  if  we  had  anything  fit 
to  offer  Jack  in  the  way  of  a  little  winter 
shooting  here  in  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
monwealth. If 
the  birds  were 
flying  I  reckon 
we  might  show 
him  a  few  good 
covers,  but  at  the 
present  stage  of 
the  game  a  cert- 
ain quadruped  of 
the  genus  Lepus, 
with  a  short  tail 
and  naked  ears, 
is  about  the 
limit,  unless  we 
should  roam 
the  wide  world 
for  a  fox." 

"  Don't  waste 
any  precious 
time     inventing 

a  line  of  argument  in  support  of 
the  delights  of  cony  shooting,  boys,  for 
both  he  and  his  white  brothers,  scurrying 
along  to  the  chorus  of  the  hounds,  form 
an  advance  guard  stepping  high  to  some 
of  the  finest  music  on  earth,  and  call 
for  steady  nerves  and  a  good  eye  as  they 
flash  across  the  white  carpet  among  thorn 
bushes,  small  alders,  or  birches  and 
scrub  pine.  If  there's  any  one  thing 
above  another  that  gets  me,  it's  a  good 
full  day  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  long 
ears." 

"Nuff   ced."     You    get    a    phone   for 
a  'come  on'   the  first  chance   out,   and 


The  start 


we'll  show  you  some  cony  country  we 
never  have  to  blush  for  —  not  ten  miles 
from  this  hotel  and  a  pair  of  dogs  that 
never  quit,  even  in  the  face  of  impossible 
conditions.    Would  you  come  for  that?  " 
"  Would  a  duck  swim?     You  and  Con 
are  elected,  and  I'll  administer  the  oath 
of  office  whenever  you  are  ready  to  raise 
your   right   hands  and  affirm.      It's  the 
new    year,    so    there's   no  swearing  — 
without  good  provocation." 
Upon      his      return      from    Fitchburg 
where  he  had 
been  royally  en- 
tertained by  the 
Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation  at    their 
monthly     ban- 
quet, the    above 
conversation, 
which  took  place 
in   the  office    of 
the  American 
House    in     that 
city,   would  per- 
sistently re-enter 
Jack's      mind, 
painting       most 
alluring  pictures 
of    hillside     and 
valley,     open 
co  u  n  t  r  y     and 
masses     of   tangled     undergrowth,    bog, 
and  upland,  with  rabbits  dashing  across 
the  foreground  to  be  chased  out  of  sight 
by  hounds  in  full  cry,  until  the  temptation 
became  overpowering,  and  his  own  phone 
was   put   in   connection   with   the   true- 
hearted  sportsmen  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line. 

"  Must  be  Saturday,  Bill,  if  possible, 
as  that's  the  only  day  I  can  see  for  weeks, 
and  I  just  can't  wait.  Can  you  fix  it  that 
way  on  a  hurry-up  call  and  corral  the 
necessaries?  I'll  arrive  at  your  house 
the  night  before  with  bells.  Must  have 
the   game   warden   along.     Possible   for 
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wireless  talk  with  Con  with- 
out too  much  bother?" 

"  ( mly  thing  that 
bothers  me  is  the  weather. 
It's  colder  than  Greenland, 
ice  and  snow  are  very  old, 
and  have  melted  and  frozen 
again  so  often  that  it's 
mighty  bad  tracking  with 
almost  no  scent  for  the 
dogs  to  follow.  This  is 
Thursday  and  predictions 
sav  '  colder,  '  but  fix  the 
date  and  we'll  do  our  best." 
"  We'll  be  good  gamblers 
and  take  a  chance.  Satur- 
day be  it.  Don't  forget 
to  arrange  so  we  can  get 
our  licenses  to  hunt.  Con's 
a  wise  officer  and  the 
new  law  demanding  every 
hunter's  registration  went  into  effect 
January  1.  Don't  give  him  a  chance  to 
pull  us." 

Fate  was  apparently  unkind  and  when 
the  hunters  met  in  the  hotel  dining-room 
the  following  Saturday  for  the  discussion 
of  an  excellent  early  morning  meal,  the 
mercury  registered  slightly  above  zero, 
with  every  indication  of  a  stinging  day. 
A  most  forbidding  outlook  for  even  a 
small  measure  of  success  for  the  finest 
nose  with  which  nature  ever  adorned  a 
dog's  face. 

"  It's  a  poor  hunter  who  must  have 
everything  favorable  from  the  start,  and 
it  only  makes  it  more  interesting  to  have 
to  buck  up  against  a  few  sharp  corners 
if  we  get  what  we  are  after  in  spite  of  it." 
Spoken  like  the  good  sportsman  you 
are,  Con.  True  for  you:  there's  a  whole 
lot  more  to  sportsmanship  than  catching 
fish  or  killing  game.  Some  of  the  best 
times  I  ever  had  in  the  open  were  never 
decorated  with  a  single  trophy  of  the 
hard  work  we  put  in  trying  to  achieve 
results.  Splendid  scenery,  narrow  es- 
capes, grand  exercise,  and  perhaps  a  good 
wetting  through  and  through  were  fea- 
tures of  some  of  those  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten days." 

"  Much  obliged,  Jack,  you've  taken  a 
great  burden  off  my  mind.  /  always  feel 
that  way,  but  great  men  differ.  Con  is 
no    pessimist,  either,    and    I   opine  well 


A    SUCCESSFUL    ROUND-UP 

know  we've  been  somewhere  when  we  get 
home  to-night." 

Whether  that  prediction  would  be 
made  good  or  no,  the  three  certainly  were 
aware  they  were  bound  somewhere  when 
Charlie,  the  chauffeur,  shoved  in  the  high 
speed,  and  a  big  automobile  charged  away 
into  the  teeth  of  a  biting  wind,  doing  a 
pretty  speed  stunt  over  the  hard-frozen 
road,  worn  smooth  by  much  traffic,  and 
soon  the  hustling,  up  to  date  city  gave 
place  to  some  inviting  farming  country 
that  looked  good  indeed  at  all  points  of 
the  compass. 

A  little  delightful  uncertainty  but 
added  zest  to  the  occasion  when  a  spark 
plug  decided  to  depart  this  life,  and  hur- 
ried research  brought  to  Charlie's  anxious 
gaze  only  one  other,  and  that  in  most 
doubtful  condition ;  but  good  fortune- 
assisted  it  to  perform  its  functions,  and 
the  heart  of  the  section  chosen  for  the 
arena  of  the  day's  sport  was  reached 
without  further  delay. 

All  along  the  seashore  no  snow  was  to- 
be  found,  but  on  the  way  inland  scattered 
patches  began  to  appear,  becoming  more 
numerous,  until  ten  miles  back  of  Fitch- 
burg,  in  the  town  of  Ashby,  there  was. 
nearly  a  foot  of  crust  and  ice  in  the  open,, 
and  in  exposed  spots  where  the  sun  had  a 
fair  look  once  in  a  while,  places  that  were 
softened  a  trifle  aroused  a  gleam  of  hope 
that   the   feet   of   the   cottontails   might 
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leave  a  trace  of  scent.  Ever  so  little 
would  be  enough  for  those  keen-nostriled 
fellows,  Major  and  Jim,  the  latter  a 
veteran  of  eleven  years  and  a  wonder, 
the  former  a  pup,  but  "a  comer,"  who 
promised  fair  to  equal  the  old  dog's 
record . 

Major's  voice  was  keen  and  insistent, 
his  quick,  strenuous  cries  carrying  well, 
but  the  old  dog's  singing  was  indeed  good 
to  hear,  booming  out  clear  and  musical 
between  the  spasms  of  the  Major  and 
easily  heard  at  great  distances. 

This  knowledge  of  difference  was 
gained  by  Jack  while  standing  with  his 
two  companions  by  the  side  of  the  auto, 
deciding  the  question  of  time  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  chauffeur,  during  the  discus- 
sion regarding  which  the  dogs  dashed 
into  a  ravine  and  hit  a  track  for  an  in- 
stant, starting  away  in  full  cry,  only  to 
lose  the  scent  and  return  zigzagging 
through  the  brush  in  the  vain  endeavor 
to  find  it. 


"  Nothing  doing  to-day.  Better  come 
back  about  half -past  three ,  Charlie .  Take 
the  heavy  coats,  gun  cases,  and  grub  with 
you,  and  meet  us  at  the  old  mill.  Sound 
your  horn  when  you  get  there,  and  we'll 
come  down  from  the  hills.  Of  course 
we'll  give  'em  a  try,  but  I  never  saw  a 
worse  chance,  did  you,  Con?  " 

'  'Bout's  bad  as  they  make  'em. 
Never  can  tell  what  may  happen ,  though. ' ' 

"  One  thing's  in  our  favor;  the  dogs 
can't  get  the  little  brown  rascals  jump- 
ing as  lively  as  they  would  if  the  running 
was  better,  and  they'll  stay  out  of  their 
holes  longer  if  they're  not  pushed  too 
hard.  I  don't  believe  we'll  get  skunked. 
See  how  those  dogs  are  working." 

As  the  party  slowly  tramped  up  the 
ravine,  not  a  bush  or  pile  of  dead  branches 
was  passed  by  the  eager  hounds  without 
strict  examination,  even  to  the  extent  of 
forcing  themselves  under  the  masses,  in 
the  hope  of  jumping  some  bunny  playing 
hide  and  seek.     Chances  of  starting  the 
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swift  little  chaps  were  excellent,  but  that 
was  likely  to  be  the  whole  story,  with  the 
addition  "  going  yet,"  unless  it  all  hap- 
pened under  the  very  nose  of  the  man 
behind  the  gun,  in  which  case  he  might 
get  a  snap  shot  at  a  brown  streak. 

In  everv  direction  were  numberless 
tracks  that  might  be  footprints  of  the 
white  variety  from  their  size,  but  made 
so  long  ago  that  succeeding  sunny  days 
had  thawed  them  out,  and  in  so  doing 
widened  them  beyond  recognition  of 
exact  variety.  Abundant  evidence  was 
there  that  the  country  was  most  promis- 
ing under  better  conditions,  and  it  might 
reasonably  be  hoped  that  noonday  sun- 
light would  soften  up  the  trails. 

Every  little  while 
the  hard  -  working 
pair  of  beauties  that 
were  scouring  the 
fore  country  would 
start  away  to  merry 
music  that  wrould  be 
succeeded  by  perfect 
stillness,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  they  would 
come  stealing  back 
along  the  under- 
brush, casting  an 
inquiring  eye  at  the 
hunters  as  though  to 
ask,  "Are  your  eyes 
any  better  than  our 
noses?  Can't  you 
help  us  out  a  little  ?" 

"  Remember  this 
place,  Bill?  We 
flushed    a    partridge 

over  there  and  I  saw  him  light  near 
that  tree,  came  over  and  sneaked  up 
along  this  shore  till  I  stood  right 
here.  Up  went  the  bird  and  I  took 
all  the  time  I  wanted  and  —  scored  two 
clean  misses.  Never  would  have  thought 
of  it  again  if  I'd  got  the  game,  I  suppose, 
but  I  never  pass  this  spot  without  taking 
notice.  Used  to  be  good  cover  up  there 
before  they  cut  it  all  away.     Too  bad." 

"  It's  a  shame  we  can't  make  some  ar- 
rangements for  the  preservation  of  wood- 
land, when  so  great  pains  are  taken  by 
your  wideawake  Rifle  and  Gun  Club  to 
properly  stock  the  country  with  game 
birds  as  well  as   brooks   with  trout,  but 


In  imagined  safety 


there's  quite  a  question  how  to  go  about 
it.     Put   that  up  to  Dr.  Barton." 

"  Talking  about  cover,  Jack,  I  wish 
you  could  have  been  with  me  down  South, 
hunting   quail  last   year  —  ride     to     it, 

you  know,  and " 

Ow !  ow  —  ow !  Ao  —  o  — o  — o  — o  — o 
—  uw!  Con's  story  was  rudely  inter- 
rupted by  a  yelp —  a  howl  and  a  steady 
succession  of  long-drawn  cries,  Ao  — o 
— o  — o  —  o  —  o  —  o  — o  — o  uw !  until 
the  air  seemed  to  pulsate  with  the  in- 
spiring chorus.  Rising  and  falling  as  the 
dogs  followed  the  scent  in  and  out  among 
the  ravines  and  brook  beds,  over  the  high 
banks  and  into  dense  growth,  Jim's  song 
was  punctuated  with  Major's  sharp  crying, 
which  gave  place 
frequently  to  a  duet 
of  bayings  delight- 
ful to  the  hunter's 
ear  as  an  assurance 
of  a  fresh  trail. 

Hot -footing  along 
a  waterway  that  led 
into  swamp  land,  a 
lineup  was  effected 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
up  the  side  of  which 
numerous  runways 
showed  the  direction 
of  popular  travel 
among  the  conies, 
and  very  soon  it  was 
apparent  that  what- 
ever circling  the 
fugitive  was  doing 
was  on  very  high 
land. 
A  quick  change  of  battle  formation 
found  three  men  with  eyes  alert  scanning 
patches  of  open  between  small  clumps  of 
pine,  for  no  one  could  tell  how  great  a 
lead  the  rabbit  held  over  the  baying, 
whining  pair  clinging  so  tenaciously  to 
his  trail.  A  sharp  report  followed  by 
another,  and  a  smothered  exclamation, 
told  the  story  of  two  glimpses,  two  misses, 
and  a  bunch  of  chagrin. 

With  noses  close  to  the  snow  and  run- 
ning as  in  double  harness,  Jim  and  Major 
tore  by  Con  and  down  the  hillside,  the  old 
dog  baying  and  whimpering,  the  young 
one  yelping  and  the  tails  of  both  beating 
a  tattoo  on  the  bushes  as  they  ran, —  a 
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pair  of  beauties,  the  very  impersonation 
of  strenuous  intent,  their  eyes  glowing  and 
bodies  vibrating  with  eagerness  to  over- 
take the  tantalizing  brown  ghost  well  in 
the  lead. 

Away  in  the  distance  they  were  both- 
ered as  the  rabbit  undoubtedly  crossed 
ice  or  harder  going  of  some  kind,  but  per- 
sistent work  put  them  right  again,  and 
as  they  passed  out  of  hearing  they  were 
still  hot  after  Mr.  Cony.  Presently  their 
voices  crescendoed  and  long  before  they 
could  be  expected  in  the  vicinity,  Con's 
gun  leaped  to  his  shoulder  and  a  storm 
of  number  sixes  brought  the  first  prize 
to  bag,  as  he  remarked,  "  Guess  we 
won't  be  skunked  this  trip.  Try  to 
sneak  by  me,  will  you?  " 

In  a  few  minutes  two  noisy  brutes 
dashed  by  at  top  speed,  almost  turned 
a  somersault  as  they  came  to  the  end 
of  the  trail,  and  began  sniffing  circles 
in  all  directions,  whining  anxiously  and 
looking  everywhere  as  though  fearful  that 
their  quarry  had  vanished  into  thin  air. 
The  uplifted  rabbit  was  greeted  by  vig- 
orous leaps  away  to  Con's  shoulder,  as 
they  expressed  their  joy  at  the  successful 
outcome  of  their  long  drive,  and  their 
beaming  eyes  very  plainly  congratulated 
the  marksman. 

Off  again  into  the  woods  they  went, 
intent  upon  starting  more  trouble  in 
Cony  town,  and  the  succeeding  period  of 


silent  hunting  gave  their 
male  companions  an  op- 
portunity to  compare 
notes  and  _,  size  up  the 
situation. 

"  Passed  within  twenty 
feet  of  my  station,  Con, 
but  through  bushes  so 
thick  I  could  hardly  see 
dogs,  let  alone  a  rabbit. 
They  had  him  straighten- 
ed out  for  fair,  and  were 
going  some." 

"Me,     too,     Bill,  —  a- 
sleep  at  the  switch.    That 
cony  must  have  been  hop- 
ping along  just   in    front 
of  them  until  they  almost 
ran  upon  him,   when    he 
was  jumped  and  took  leg 
bail  for  security.      Got  to 
watch  all  the   time,   no  matter  how   far 
the  dogs  seem  from  us." 
' '  Ow  —  ow !     Ow ! 

Three  pairs  of  ears  strained  eagerly  in 
the  direction  of  the  warning. 

"  That's  the  pup.     Wait  for  old  Jim !  " 

"  Aou  —  u  —  u  —  u  —  u  —  u  —  u  —  u 

—  w !     Mmo !     and  as  the  veteran  chimed 

in  with  bay  and  whine  the  woods  woke 

again  and  a  hurried  scurrying  to  place 


Sleeping  with  one;  eye  open 
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Watching  by  a  well- marked  rabbit  run 


announced  another  candidate  and  a  new 
Marathon. 

It  seemed  an  age  after  the  hounds  ran 
out  of  hearing  before  a  faint  sound  was 
borne  to  the  ear  and  cut  back  and  forth 
away  down  the  hollow  as  though  a  strong 
wind  made  it  necessary  for  pursued  and 
pursuers  to  come  along  close  hauled. 
Doubling  upon  itself  the  rabbit  went 
away  again,  but  never  able  to  shake  his 
loud-mouthed  enemies,  came  hurtling 
through  the  low  growth  to  meet  his 
Waterloo  at  the  hands  of  Bill,  not  ten 
yards  from  the  spot  where  his  predecessor 
bit  the  snow,  while  close  behind  him  the 
Major  tore  along,  running  by  sight,  with 
Jim  not  five  feet  astern.  It  was  an 
iting  finish. 

"  Pretty  good  for  three-fingered  Bill," 
'buckled  Jack.  "  With  all  those  band- 
ages on  thumb  and  trigger  finger,  I  had 
an  idea  you  would  get  stung  on  rapid 
tire,  but  it's  evident  you  don't  need  to  be 
all  here  to  do  business  at  the  old  stand. 


If  Con  and  I  want  to  get  a  shot  over  you, 
we'll  have  to  cut  your  hand  way  off  and 
then  break  your  gun." 

"  Bad  accident  for  the  cony  —  ran  into 
the  charge  of  shot  by  mistake.  Funny  he 
took  the  direction  to  get  into  line." 

Further  developments  that  afternoon 
demonstrated  that  such  accidents  were 
destined  to  happen  often,  for  in  spite  of 
Bill's  badly  cut  hand,  four  but  of  the  next 
five  conies  started,  met  with  the  same 
fate. 

"  Oh,  you,  Bill,  consider  yourself  sued 
for  breach  of  promise.  I'd  give  a  nickel 
for  a  good  big  sandwich,  such  as  you  sent 
back  with  the  chauffeur  when  we  de- 
termined to  return  early.  I  can  see  it's 
all  day  with  starvation,  now  that  the 
cottontails  are  coming  to  us.  Your 
menu  will  get  mussed  when  we  eat  again." 

"That's  right;  put  me  out  of  busi- 
ness. No  hotel  proprietor  has  a  license 
to  live,  anyway.  He  belongs  with  the 
other  martyrs,  Jack." 
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"Substantial  tokens  of  success" 


'  Yep;  I'd  be  willing  to  figure  as  that 
erson,  if  a  hard  worker  carrying  grub 
ould  be  so  cast  in  this  drama.  It's 
lighty  close  to  a  tragedy,  I  tell  you. 
'an't  eat  a  rabbit  raw  or  without  salt  — 
hat's  all  that  keeps  the  count  intact." 
Calling  their  four-footed  comrades,  a 
hange  of  base  to  another  piece  of  upland 
diere  the  shooting  was  more  open,  put 
hem  in  line  for  even  better  sport,  and  in- 
ide  of  an  hour  two  more  conies  were 
dded  to  the  bag,  and  Bill's  pockets 
ulged  with  the  substantial  tokens  of 
access,  until  his  Duxbak  coat  set  out 


around  his  body  much  in  the  fashion  of  a 
very  short  hoopskirt. 

While  standing  by  the  side  of  a  run, 
along  the  line  of  which  a  few  minutes 
before  Jack  had  shot  the  only  white  rab- 
bit of  the  day,  his  attention  was  attracted 
to  a  solitary  scrub  pine  just  off  at  the  right, 
and  peering  closely  he  s  lw  another  curled 
up  at  its  foot,  its  ears  upright  and  alert, 
hiding  and  listening  to  the  dogs'  music 
away  in  the  distance.  Unslinging  his  kodak 
and  cautiously  adjusting  it  to  the  proper 
focus,  Jack  secured  a  very  good  snapshot 
of  the  little  fellow  who  looked  up  at  him, 
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evidently  unconscious  that  he  was  marked 
for  great  distinction  in  the  pages  of  the 
New  England  Magazine.  His  uneasi- 
ness under  continued  scrutiny  was  soon 
manifest,  and  slowly  stretching  himself 
until  his  four  feet  were  nicely  placed,  he 
began  to  back  away,  turned  and  hopped 
toward  the  bushes,  stopped,  looked  over 
his  shoulder,  and  evidently  believing  he 
heard  a  call  elsewhere,  sprang  to  one 
side,  then  to  the  other,  and  so  dashed 
away  into  the  thicket  on  a  sawtooth 
course  well  calculated  to  dodge  any  stray 
shot  that  might  come  after  him. 

Quite  unnecessary  to  state,  he  had 
earned  his  right  to  live,  and  his  flight  was 
not  accelerated  by  Parker  report  or  any 
attempt  to  deprive  him   of   his   liberty. 

It  was  long  past  the  hour  set  for  Charlie 
when  the  sportsmen  turned  their  steps 
toward  the  old  mill  after  gathering  in 
eight  of  the  ten  conies  started,  a  re- 
markable day's  shooting  under  existing 
conditions,  and  tired  and  hungry  with  the 
old  dog  ready  to  curl  up  on  the  snow 
from  sheer  exhaustion,  they  reached  the 
rendezvous  more  than  two  hours  late. 
Not  an  auto  in  sight. 

Several  boys  skating  on  the  mill  pond 
testified  to  the  presence  of  one  "  half  an 


hour  ago  that  went  in  that  direction." 
That  way  led  to  another  mill  a  half  mile 
distant,  and  thinking  Charlie  had  mis- 
understood instructions,  they  trudged 
along  in  the  darkness  only  to  find 
"  no  auto  some  more,  "  as  the 
Frenchman  would  say.  After  support- 
ing the  warmest  side  of  the  engine  house 
for  an  hour,  a  hurryup  call  to  the  nearest 
stable  brought  a  double-seated  con- 
veyance, and  bundled  in  horse  blan- 
kets, they  began  the  long  drive  to  Fitch- 
burg.  Supper  seemed  a  dismally  long 
way  off,  when  the  side  lights  of  the 
fast-coming  auto  were  vociferously 
welcomed,  and  with  a  quick  transfer 
from  blankets  into  heavy  coats  and 
to  the  comfortable  tonneau,  the 
road  was  soon  dropping  out  from  beneath 
in  a  band  of  silver,  as  Charlie  threw 
in  his  high  speed  and  broke  all  city  ordi- 
nances. 

Mm!  The  delights  of  that  flight 
through  space  to  the  door  of  the  hotel! 

M  — m  — m  —  m !  That  juicy  steak 
and  fixings!  but 

M  —  m  —  m  —  m!  M  — m  —  m  —  m ! 
For  one  more  day  with  those  keen  sports- 
men and  just  the  right  kind  of  driving 
for  the  dogs!  ! 
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The  Birth  of  America's  Spinning 
Industry.    II 


By  JOHN  A.   LaPORTE 


WHILE  affairs  were  in  this  un- 
settled condition,  Samuel  Slater 
had,  in  the  fall  of  1789,  just 
completed  a  seven-years'  apprenticeship 
to  Mr.  Strutt,  partner  of  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright,  in  England,  where  the  young 
man  for  about  four  years  had  been 
in  charge  of  the  spinning  machines 
and  the  machine  shops  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  Arkwright  machines.  He 
sailed  for  New  York  shortly  after  com- 
pleting his  term  of  indenture  and 
reached  there  in  the  latter  part  of 
November,  1789,  intending  to  push  on  to 
Philadelphia,  but  engaged  temporarily  in 
New  York,  during  which  time  he  heard 
of  Moses  Brown,  of  Providence,  and  of 
that  gentleman's  deep  interest  in  the 
development  of  the  spinning  machine. 
Mr.  Slater  at  once  wrote  to  Mr.  Brown, 
informing  him  of  his  qualifications,  and 
early  received  a  reply  offering  to  engage 
him  to  build  the  desired  machines. 
Mr.  Brown's  letter  was  dated  December 
10,  and  promised  to  give  Mr.  Slater  all 
the  profits  "  over  and  above  the  interest 
on  the  money  they  cost,  and  the  wear  and 
tear  of  them  for  six  months,"  and  also 
alluded  to  him  ss  deserving  "of  the  credit 
as  well  as  the  advantage  of  perfecting  the 
first  water  mill  in  America."  Mr.  Slater 
left  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  January, 
1790,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  the  month 
went  with  Mr.  Brown  to  visit  the  Paw- 
tucket  works.  He  promptly  pronounced 
the  Brown  &  Almy  machines  valueless. 
He  thereupon  undertook  to  construct  the 
Arkwright  series  of  machines,  and  an 
agreement  was  made  that  he  was  to  re- 
ceive one  dollar  per  day  for  his  services, 
and  have  a  man  to  assist  him,  who  was 
to  be  put  under  bonds  not  to  steal  the 
patterns  or  disclose  the  nature  of  the 
work.  Sylvanus  Brown,  a  skilled  me- 
chanic, was  engaged  as  the  assistant,  and 


he  and  Mr.  Slater,  behind  locked  doors 
and  screened  windows,  in  a  small  building 
on  the  easterly  side  of  the  present  East 
Avenue,  then  known  as  Quaker  Lane, 
began  their  task.  Owing  to  the  law- 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  plans  or 
models  of  machinery  from  Great  Britain, 
he  had  to  rely  entirely  upon  his  memory 
in  the  work  of  construction. 

For  the  direction  of  Sylvanus  Brown, 
he  made  drawings  with  chalk  on  wood 
of  the  Arkwright  machines  as  he  remem- 
bered them,  and  slowly,  piece  by  piece, 
the  first  frames  were  constructed.  When 
the  work  had  progressed  sufficiently  to 
show  that  Slater  understood  his  business, 
a  new  agreement  was  drawn  up.  This 
was  dated  April  5,  1790,  and  practically 
formed  a  partnership  between  William 
Almy,  Smith  Brown,  and  Samuel  Slater, 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  "  the  spin- 
ning of  cotton  by  water."  By  this 
agreement  Mr.  Slater  undertook  to  build 
"  two  carding  machines,  a  breaker  and  a 
finisher;  a  drawing  and  roving  frame; 
and  to  extend  the  spinning  mills  or 
frames  to  one  hundred  spindles."  He 
was  to  receive  one  half  of  the  profits  after 
every  expense  arising  from  the  business 
was  defrayed,  including  a  commission  of 
two  and  one  half  per  cent  for  purchasing 
the  stock,  and  four  per  cent  for  disposing 
of  the  yarn,  and  was  also  "  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  his  own  time  and  board." 
He  was  also  bound  not  to  dispose  of  his 
share  to  any  one  without  the  written 
consent  of  his  partners;  but  after  he  had 
paid  half  the  cost  of  the  machinery  he 
could  sell  out,  provided  he  first  offered 
his  portion  to  his  partners  "  in  writing, 
upon  the  lowest  terms." 

While  this  agreement  gave  Mr.  Slater 
a  definite  standing,  as  he  became  a 
partner  instead  of  an  employee,  it  was  not 
especially  favorable  to  him.     To  accept 
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s  u  c  h  conditions 
Slater  must  have 
h  a  d  great  con- 
fidence in  himself 
and  in  the  future 
of  the  industry. 
He  was  amply 
justified  by  the 
results.  From 
an  old  account, 
dated  December 
:;,  1792,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  ac- 
cordance with 
this  agreement 
Mr.  Slater's  share 
of  the  proceeds  of 
the  business  for 
less  than  two  years 
of  actual  manu- 
facturing amounted  to  more  than  four 
hundred  pounds. 

The  construction  of  the  machines 
occupied  much  more  time  than  was 
anticipated,  owing  to  the  entire  absence 
of|models  or  plans.  Even  tools  to  work 
with  had  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Slater,  or 
under  his  direction.  The  principal  diffi- 
culty was  with  the  cards.  "  After  the 
frames  were  ready  for  operation,  he  pre- 
pared the  cotton,  and  started  the  cards; 
the  cotton  rolled  up  on  the  top  cards, 
instead  of  passing  through  the  small 
cylinder."  This  failure  disturbed  Mr. 
Slater  exceedingly.  After  consulting  with 
Phinney  Earl,  a  mechanic  who  had  con- 
structed the  machine  under  his  direction, 
it  was  perceived  that  the  teeth  of  the 
cards  were  not  crooked  enough,  and  the 
general  finish,  on  account  of  clumsy 
tools  and  poor  materials,  was  very  de- 
e.  By  beating  the  teeth  with  a 
of  grindstone  they  were  given  the 
proper  inclination,  and  when  the  machine 
ed  it  worked  successfully,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  twentieth  of  December,  1790, 
that  the  whole  scries  could  be  operated. 

The  machinery  that  was  started  De- 
cember  20,  1700,  consisted  of  three  cards, 
drawing  and  roving  machines,  and  two 
spinning  frames,  one  of  Iwenty-four  and 
the  other  of  forty-eight  spindles.  In  an 
old  building,  situated  on  the  southwest 
abutment  of  Pawtucket  bridge,  which 
had  been  used  as  a  fulling  mill,  and  was 
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furnished  with  a  water-wheel,  all  the 
impracticable  machinery  previously  pur- 
chased by  Moses  Brown  had  been  set  up 
by  Almy  &  Brown,  before  Mr.  Slater's 
arrival.  In  this  same  structure  the  new 
machinery  was  started  and  continued  in 
operation  about  twenty  months.  This 
edifice  was  washed  away  by  the  great 
freshet  of  February  15,  1807. 

The  importance  of  this  invention  can- 
not be  overestimated.  All  firesides  were 
to  be  relieved  from  the  task  of  spinning, 
a  task  that  occupied  every  housewife 
many  and  many  weary  hours,  and  a  task 
that  was  responsible  for  many  chronic 
diseases.  It  turned  the  attention  of  the 
whole  South  to  cotton  raising,  and,  with 
the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  in  1793, 
by  EH  Whitney,  brought  about  an  era  of 
prosperity  for  the  South  that  completely 
changed  that  vast  territory  into  a  wealthy 
domain  of  cotton  magnates;  and  manu- 
facturing then  had  its  greatest  impetus. 

So  much  yarn  was  produced  by  the 
improved  method  of  spinning,  that,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1792,  although 
"  every  exertion  had  been  made  to  weave 
it  up  and  sell  it,"  several  thousand  pounds 
were  on  hand.  Moses  Brown,  with 
characteristic  prudence,  wished  to  stop 
work  for  awhile,  as  he  was  afraid  that 
vSlater  would  spin  all  his  farms  into  cotton 
yarn.  In  deference  to  his  wishes,  it  is 
probable  that  the  machines  remained 
idle  for  some  time  between  the  expiration 
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of  the  "  twenty  months  "  that  they  were 
operated  in  the  old  fulling  mill,  and  the 
starting  of  the  factory  now  known  as 
"  the  old  mill."  The  first  week  Mr. 
Slater  set  four  persons  at  work:  Arnold 
and  Charles  Torpen,  Smith  Wilkinson, 
and  Jabez  Jenks;  the  following  week, 
Ennise  Torpen,  John  and  Varnus  Jenks, 
and  Otis  Borrows;  the  third  week,  Ann 
Torpen  commenced,  and  the  fourth  week 
the  same  nine  were  employed.  Thus, 
at  first,  the  entire  cotton  manufacture 
by  the  Arkwright  machinery  in  America 
was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Slater  and  nine 
assistants,  who  were  nearly  all  young 
children. 

THE   OLD   SLATER   MILL 

Early  in  1793,  Almy,  Brown  &  Slater 
began  the  erection  of  a  factory  especially 
designed  for  the  business,  which  was 
ready  for  occupancy  in  July,  and  the 
twelfth  of  July  the  machinery  was  set 
in  motion.  This  was  the  first  cotton  mill 
on  the  American  continent  in  which  all 
the  processes  of  the  improved  Arkwright 
cotton  spinning  and  preparatory  ma- 
chinery were  carried  on  under  one  roof 
with  proper  detail  and  completeness. 
The  same  machinery  was  used  that  had 
been  run  in  the  old  fulling  mill,  but  more 
spindles  were  added  as  the  sales  of  yarn 
increased.  This  factory,  which  has  been 
famous  for  many  years  as  the  "  Old 
Slater  Mill,"  still  stands  in  Pawtucket, 
but  not  as  it  at  first  appeared.  Several 
times  it  has  been  enlarged  in  height, 
width,  and  strength,  and  the  original 
timbers  and  frame  form  part  of  the  existing 
edifice.  The  original  structure  was  thirty 
by  forty  feet,  one  and  a  half  stories,  the 
upper  part  being  an  open  chamber,  low 
posted,  the  gabled  roof  descending  to 
about  eighteen  inches  above  the  plates. 
But  midway  up  the  roofs  a  row  of  oblong 
windows  was  dormered  in,  the  windows 
being  about  eight  inches  high  and  about 
two  feet  long,  and  served  to  afford  light 
and  ventilation  for  the  operatives  on  that 
floor,  which  was  used  for  the  spinners. 
There  were  also  windows  in  each  end  of 
this  story,  which  added  to  the  light  and 
ventilation.  Can  we  imagine,  in  these 
times  of  short  hours,  good  pay,  favorable 
labor  legislation,  and  legal  protection  of 


life  and  comfort,  what  these  first  textile 
workers  underwent  in  that  long,  low 
chamber!  The  standing  room  was 
scarcely  twenty  feet  wide,  and  the  alti- 
tude not  over  six  feet  for  a  width  of  eight 
feet  across  the  apex  of  the  room,  with  not 
so  much  as  a  piece  of  board  between  them 
and  the  scorching  hot  roof;  they  must 
have  suffered  terribly  from  the  heat  and 
suffocating  depression  of  the  stagnant  air. 
And  yet  they  labored  there  twelve  hours 
daily  in  the  winter,  and  fourteen  to  six- 
teen hours  in  the  summer  months  at  a 
wage  of  from  one  to  one  dollar  and  a  half 
per  week,  and  from  that  pay  they  were 
promoted  slightly,  the  best  getting  four 
to  five  dollars  per  week.  And  conceive 
of  the  proprietor  passing  through  the 
mill  and  caning  the  negligent  or  careless 
operatives.  Such  is  the  fact,  however, 
for  it  was  the  custom  to  administer 
corporeal  correction,  and  to  hand  it  out 
with  a  cane  over  the  shoulders. 

FIRST  COTTON  SEWING  THREAD 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  dyeing, 
bleaching,  and  finishing  of  yarns  and  cloth 
were  carried  on  in  this  building,  as  these 
branches  were  all  necessary  parts  of  the 
manufacture.  The  weaving,  however, 
was  all  done  in  private  houses  on  hand 
looms,  the  cloth  being  returned  to  the 
factory  to  be  dyed  or  finished.  Yarn 
was  sold  to  weavers  in  the  adjacent  parts 
of  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Massa- 
chusetts. It  was  in  this  old  mill  in  the 
year  1794  that  the  first  cotton  sewing 
thread  was  manufactured.  Mrs.  Slater 
called  her  husband's  attention  to  the 
beauty  and  evenness  of  the  yarn  made 
from  some  Sea  Island  cotton,  and  sug- 
gested that  it  could  be  made  into  .a  good 
sewing  thread .  The  experiment  was  tried 
and  a  good,  strong  thread  was  made 
which,  when  tested,  was  found  to  be 
stronger  than  a  linen  thread.  From  this 
beginning  the  thread  business  spread  to 
other  countries,  but  Pawtucket  has 
always  been  the  center  of  the  thread 
manufacture. 

FIRST     SUCCESSFUL      SPINNING     MILL     IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

In  company  with  Oziel  Wilkinson,  his 
father     in    law,    Timothy    Green,    and 


The  Pawtucket  Dam, 


WITH    OLD    MH,E    SEEN    THROUGH    TO    THE    LEFT 
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William  Wilkinson  (also  a  son  in  law  of 
Wilkinson),  Mr.  Slater  formed  the  firm 
of  Samuel  Slater  &  Co.,  in  1798,  in  which 
he  held  a  half  interest.  The  erection  of 
a  new  mill  was  soon  after  begun  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  almost  opposite 
the  present  "  old  mill,"  but  the  machinery 
was  not  started  until  sometime  in  1801. 
This  was  the  first  spinning  mill  in  Massa- 
chusetts that  operated  successfully  the 
Arkwright  machinery;  consequently  to 
Mr.  Slater  belongs  the  credit  of  starting 
the  first  mills  in  both  Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Slater  was  super- 
intendent of  both  mills,  and  received  in 
each  case  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  day 
for  his  services,  making  his  wages  three 
dollars  per  day.  He  attended  strictly  to 
business,  and  it  is  said  that  for  twenty 
years  he  labored  sixteen  hours  a  day. 
In  1810  he  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  new 
factory,  which  was  commonly  known  as 
the  "  White  Mill,"  to  his  partners. 
In  1824  that  mill  was  burned,  but  was 
rebuilt. 

BIRTH  OF  THE)  TOWN  OF  WEBSTER 

In  1811,  in  company  with  a  young  man 
named  Bela  Tiffany,  Samuel  Slater 
started  a  cotton  factory  at  Oxford,  Mass., 
now  known  as  Webster.  The  property 
in  1817  consisted  of  a  factory  of  two 
thousand  spindles,  a  woolen  mill,  a 
grist  and  saw  mill,  sixteen  dwellings, 
and  seven  hundred  acres  of  land.  In 
1831  this  plant  had  increased  to  six 
thousand  spindles  and  ninety  looms, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  hands  employed, 
and  fifteen  thousand  yards  of  yarn  were 
produced  weekly  besides  large  quantities 
of  satinet  warp  and  sewing  thread. 
Broadcloths,  cassimeres,  and  satinets 
were  woven,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  pounds  of  wool  were  consumed 
yearly.  During  his  later  years  Mr. 
Slater  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
at  Webster,  where  he  died  April  21,  1835, 
in  his  sixty-seventh  year.  Through  Mr. 
Slater's  influence  three  villages  that  had 
grown  up  from  his  enterprise,  together 
with  some  territory  from  the  towns  of 
Dudley  and  Oxford,  were,  in  1832,  in- 
corporated as  the  town  of  Webster,  and 
named  after  Daniel  Webster. 


The  war  of  1812,  by  shutting  out 
foreign  goods,  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
domestic  manufacture,  and,  as  Mr.  Slater 
had  all  his  enterprises  well  under  way, 
he  was  enabled  to  reap  great  advantage. 
Cotton  cloth  sold  at  forty  cents  a  yard, 
and  the  demand  was  unlimited.  Besides 
the  interest  he  possessed  in  the  mills,  he 
had  invested  capital  in  woolen  and  iron 
manufactures  and  in  other  ways. 

MANCHESTER     RECEIVES     REAL     BUSINESS 
BEGINNING 

In  1822,  with  Willard  Sayles  and  Ly- 
man Tiffany,  of  Boston,  Oliver  Dean,  of 
Franklin,  and  Pitcher  &  Gay,  of  Paw- 
tucket,  Mr.  Slater  formed  a  company  and 
purchased  an  estate  consisting  of  a  small 
cotton  mill,  several  tenements,  and  a  fine 
water  privilege  at  Amoskeag  Falls,  on  the 
Merrimac  River.  This  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  well-known  Amoskeag  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  and  the  real  beginning  of 
the  great  manufacturing  city  of  Man- 
chester, N.  H. 

While  on  a  tour  of  New  England,  in 
1817,  President  Monroe  visited  the  "  Old 
Mill."  He  was  received  by  Mr.  Slater, 
who  exhibited  the  machines  and  ex- 
plained the  methods  of  manufacture  to 
him  and  his  suite. 

President  Jackson  visited  the  "  Old 
Mill  "  during  his  first  term  of  office,  but 
Mr.  Slater  was  laid  up  with  rheumatism. 
After  viewing  the  machinery,  the  presi- 
dent went  to  Slater's  house  to  visit  the 
man  whom  he  called  "  the  father  of 
American  manufactures."  The  following 
unique  conversation  is  said  to  have  taken 
place : 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  president, 
'.'  you  taught  us  to  spin,  so  as  to  rival 
Great  Britain  in  her  manufactures;  you 
set  all  these  thousands  of  spindles  at 
work,  which  I  have  been  delighted  in 
viewing,  and  have  made  so  many  happy 
by  a  lucrative  employment." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Slater,  "  I  suppose 
that  I  gave  out  the  psalm,  and  they  have 
been  singing  to  the  tune  ever  since." 

"  We  are  glad  to  hear,  also,  that  you 
have  realized  something  for  yourself  and 
family,"  said  the  vice-president,  who  was 
also  present. 
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Samuel  Slater 


'  Yes,  sir,  I   have  attained  a  compe- 
tency." 

"  We  are  all  glad  to  hear  that." 
"  So  am    I   to  know  it,"   said  Slater, 
"  for  I  should  not  like  to  be  a  pauper  in 
this  country,  where  they  are  put  up  at 
auction  to  the-  lowest  bidder." 


No.  69  North  Main  Street,  Pawtucket, 
is  the  first  residence  of  Mr.  Slater, 
which  stands  in  what  was  the  edge  of  the 
mill  yard.  In  that  house  he  lived  many 
years  and  brought  up  a  large  family. 
The  building  is  amazingly  small,  being 
only  about  thirty  by  forty,  two  stories 
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high,  low  posted,  and  has  a  monster 
chimney  that  rises  from  the  center  of  the 
cellar  through   the   roof. 

FIRST  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

Yet  in  this  house  Samuel  Slater  found 
room  to  instruct  a  number  of  young 
people  in  the  mysteries  of  "  the  rule  of 
three,"  for  it  was  within  those  old  walls 
that  the  first  Sunday  school  in  America 
was  held.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Slater  found 
that  his  business  in  the  old  mill  collected 
young  children,  and  that  they  needed  more 
instruction  than  their  labors  permitted 
them  to  have,  he  opened  a  Sunday  school 
like  those  he  had  seen  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Strutt's  works  at  Belpor.  This 
school  and  its  immediate  successors  were 
not  religious,  but  in  them  the  children 
were  taught  the  common  branches. 
But  it  was  the  first  Sunday  school  in 
America,  after  the  plan  of  Robert 
Raikes,  established  in  England  in  1781. 
The  idea  was  so  excellent  that  Mr.  Slater 
found  himself  readily  assisted  in  the  plan 
by  his  partners,  and  for  many  years  the 
school  became  a  regular  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  firm.  A  student  from  one 
of  the  nearby  colleges,  usually  Brown 
University,  was  employed  to  teach,  and 
was,  paid  about  one  dollar  and  a  half  per 
Sunday.  Sometimes  Slater  taught 
the  children  himself.  Other  manufac- 
turers in  Pawtucket  and  elsewhere  fol- 
lowed the  same  system,  and  a  great 
impetus  was  given  the  cause  of  education 
generally.  The  schools  gradually  came 
under  the  control  of  the  churches  and 
became  religious  instead  of  secular,  as 
they  were  during  the  first  few  years. 
The  Sunday  schools  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  and  of  the  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church,  in  Pawtucket,  are  direct  de- 
scendants of  these  "  first  day  schools," 
as  they  were  called  by  the  Quakers  there. 
In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Slater  is 
described  as  having  been  "  tall,  fully 
six  feet  in  height,  and  his  usual  weight 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds. 
He  was  of  light  complexion,  his  features 
were  regular,  his  expression  intellectual, 
and  his  bearing  commanding."  He  was 
a  strikingly  handsome  man.  He  was 
very  exact  and  conscientious  in  all  his 


business  dealings,  believed  in  keeping  his 
contracts  to  the  letter,  and  expected 
others  to  do  the  same.  He  was  a  stern 
disciplinarian,  demanding  conscientious 
service,  but  rewarding  it  well  according 
to  those  times.  Mr.  Slater  always  re- 
ferred to  an  employer  as  "  master," 
always  speaking  of  his  old  employer  as 
"  My  master,  Strutt,"  which  was  a  cus- 
tom of  the  times  in  England.  Interesting 
evidences  of  his  strictness  are  the  narra- 
tives of  how  he  used  to  cane  the  boys 
who  worked  for  him  in  the  old  mill,  when 
they  were  negligent  or  guilty  of  some 
offense,  and  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
complaints  of  undue  violence,  but  that 
the  comumnity,  parents,  and  boys  them- 
selves offered  no  objections,  indicate 
that  Mr.  Slater's  chastisements  were 
recognized  to  be  in  the  interests  of  good 
morals  and  proper  business  conduct. 
As  a  youth,  Samuel  Slater  was  precocious, 
studious,  and  of  a  mathematical  turn  of 
mind,  and  was  a  favorite  with  all.  His 
teachers  and  employers  loved  him,  and 
his  correspondence  is  said  to  have  in- 
cluded the  acquaintances  formed  of  all 
ages,  tutors  and  employers,  as  well  as 
those  of  his  own  age.  He  was  only 
fourteen  years  of  age,  in  1782,  when  he 
began  his  apprenticeship  to  Mr.  Strutt 
(an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  the 
first  six  months  of  which  were  proba- 
tionary), and  he  remained  his  full  time,, 
till  August,  1789.  He  was  a  very  valu- 
able man  to  Mr.  Strutt,  who  had  such 
confidence  in  his  skill  and  ability  that 
he  entrusted  the  care  of  the  whole  factory 
to  him,  including  the  machine  shop.  He 
several  times  wrought  some  improve- 
ment of  value  to  his  employer,  for  one  of 
which  he  received  "  thanks  and  some 
gold." 

Mr.  Slater  was  of  a  serious  and  re- 
ligious cast  of  mind.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,, 
in  Pawtucket,  and  on  a  marble  tablet 
in  the  present  church  is  the  following 
inscription : 

SAMUEL   SLATER, 

Son  of  William, 

a  pupil  of  Arkwright  and  Strutt, 

was  born 

at  Belpor,  Derbyshire,  England „ 

June  9,  1758; 
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established  at  Pawtucket, 

the  first  cotton  mill  and  the  first  Sunday 
school  in  America,  1790; 
was  one  of  the  founders, 
and  the  first  Senior  Warden, 

oi  this  Church; 

adorned  the  Christian  character 

by  a  pious  and  exemplary  life; 

and    closed 

his  eminent  and  useful  career, 

in  peace  and  hope, 

April  21,  1835. 

This  memorial 

was  erected  by  his  surviving  consort, 

Esther  Slater, 

in  testimony  of  her  affection. 

For  assistance  in  obtaining  the  above 
facts  the  writer  is  greatly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Paige,  of  Pawtucket,  who 
is  superintendent  of  the  largest  thread 
factory  in  America.  Credit  must  also  be 
given  to  Mr.  Jason  E.  Spencer,  who  has 
extended  every  courtesy  to  the  writer. 
Mr.  Spencer  is  the  present  owner  of  all 
the  "  Old  Mill  "  property,  and  his  con- 
nection therewith  is  romantic  and  in- 
teresting. 

FIRST  OVERSEER  OF  THE  MIEE 

Mr.  Spencer's  grandfather,  Eawton 
Spencer,  was  the  first  overseer  in  the 
old  mill,  which  was  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  Quaker  spinner.  Settle- 
ments were  made  with  employees  only 
at  the  end  of  long  intervals.  Eawton 
Spencer  having  been  in  service  as  over- 
seer without  settlement  at  eighty-three 
cen  t  s  per  day  as  long  as  three  years  before 
balancing  of  accounts.  Overseer  Eawton 
Spencer's  son,  Gideon  L.,  when  a  boy, 
was  put  to  work  in  the  mill  under  his 
father,  but  had  no  taste  for  the  work. 
His  father  was  anxious  to  keep  the  boy 
employed,  as  his  pay  added  substantially 
to  his  own  income.  But  the  boy  was 
weak,  physically,  and  unfitted  for  the 
long  hours  of  the  factory,  and  had  little 
patience  for  his  confinement.  At  last, 
in  tieing  the  ends  of  the  broken  threads, 
he  met  with  an  accident  which  deter- 
mined him  to  quit  work,  and  he  went  to 
the  Quaker  superintendent  and  notified 
him  that  he  should  not   work  any  more. 


The  superintendent  refused  to  accept 
the  notice  till  tendered  by  the  father, 
but  the  boy  left  and  apprenticed  himself 
to  a  tailor  at  thirty  dollars  per  year.  The 
father  was  so  vexed  at  the  son's  refusal 
to  serve  in  the  factory  that  he  refused 
him  the  house,  but  the  father's  working 
hours  permitted  the  loving  mother  to 
house  the  boy  unbeknown  to  the  father, 
whose  hours  were  from  five  in  the  morn- 
ing till  seven  at  night,  and  the  son  con- 
trived to  avoid  him,  slipping  to  and  from 
the  house  loft  after  the  father's  hours. 
At  the  end  of  three  years,  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  the  boy  had  saved  fifty  dollars, 
with  which  he  started  out  to  "  see  the 
world."  He  journeyed  to  Boston  and 
other  "  distant  "  places,  and  soon  re- 
turned to  Pawtucket,  penniless.  Bor- 
rowing five  dollars  of  one  of  the  Slater 
boys,  he  bought  some  tailoring  tools, 
rented  a  room  in  a  building  at  what  is 
now  No.  19  Main  Street,  and  proceeded 
to  cater  for  tailoring.  He  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  copy  some  valuable 
cutting  rules  recently  brought  from 
England,  and  was  enabled  to  turn  out 
the  most  stylish  work  of  that  day.  So 
successful  did  he  become  that  in  three 
years  he  was  employing  ten  men,  and  in 
five  years  had  forty  men  at  work  and 
was  clearing  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
a  week.  At  thirty-five  years  of  age  he 
was  financially  able  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness, while  his  father  was  still  an  over- 
seer at  the  Slater  mill.  The  elder 
Spencer  died  at  eighty-three  years  of 
age,  having  followed  the  textile  business 
all  his  life.  Gideon  Spencer  was  a  very 
wealthy  man,  but  never  forgot  the  value 
of  a  dollar,  having  early  acquired  very 
economical  habits,  which  remained  with 
him  all  his  life.  He  was  ever  prudent, 
conservative,  and  a  man  whose  counsel 
was  highly  valued  by  his  townspeople. 

When  Gideon  E.  Spencer's  son,  Jason 
E-,  had  reached  the  age  when  he  thought 
it  time  to  enter  business,  he,  in  1864, 
persuaded  his  father  to  accept  his  notes 
for  the  purchase  of  the  old  Slater  mill, 
and  proceeded  to  set  the  machinery  to 
making  yarn,  twine,  thread,  and  hoop 
skirt  webbing.  The  business  impetus 
of  the  times  was  strongly  upward,  and 
Mr.  Spencer  reaped  a  harvest.     Within 
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a  few  months  after  his  purchase  of  the 
mill  property  he  was  offered  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  his  trade,  but  refused  it.  He 
leased  the  upper  story  of  the  mill  to  the 
Jenks  Manufacturing  Co.,  which  soon 
afterward  became  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  spinning  and  weaving 
machinery  in  this  country.  Mr.  Spencer 
built  a  small  building  at  the  left  of  the 
old 'mill,  which  he  used  for  an  Office,  and 
in  the  first  story  installed  his  webbing 
weaving  looms.  His  spinning  machinery 
occupied  the  first  story  of  the  old  mill, 
which  he  twice  added  to  on  account  of  his 
growing  business. 

Mr.  Spencer  preserved  the  original 
frame  work  of  the  mill.     In   his   heart 

iis  that  love  of  home  lore  and  of  local 
patriotism  that  causes  him  to  revere 
everything  historical  that  has  local  as- 
sociations. He  couldn't  lay  violent  hands 
upon  the  old  mill,  and  so  built  around  it. 
Visitors  may  there  see  the  very  same  old 
timbers  and  walls  and  lath  and  mortar 
that  gave  shelter  to  the  men  and  women 
who  toiled  there  when  water-mill  spin- 
ning was  a  novelty.  He  owns  the  origi- 
nal mill  yard  and  the  three  buildings 
erected  thereon  by  Mr.  Slater,  the  mill, 
the  residence,  and  the  old  brick  store, 
all  intact. 

A  call  at  Mr.  Spencer's  office,  on  North 
Main  Street,  is  a  treat  to  the  lover  of  the 
relics  of  history,  for  his  office  is  a  veritable 
repository  of  mementoes  of  the  olden 
times,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  history 
of  the  old  mill  and  to  cotton  spinning. 
Upon  the  walls  hang  paintings  of  old-time 
manufacturers,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
parts  of  the  first  machinery  ever  suc- 
cessfully used  in  the  mill.  Hanging 
upon  his  walls  is  a  section  of  the  spindles 
erected  by  Mr.  Slater,  crude  in  finish, 
cumbersome  in  style,  and  in  every  way 
bearing  the  evidences  of  a  lack  of  modern 
tools  for  their  manufacture.  There  also 
hangs  a  beautifully  executed  pen  drawing 
of  the  old  mill  as  it  first  appeared,  with 
the  old  belfry  ornamenting  the  fore  end 
gable,  and  the  great  door  a  little  to  one 
side  of  the  front  end,  and  the  monster 
lock  covering  a  large  portion  of  the  door. 

I  This  picture  was^drawn  by  Mr.  Spencer's 
son,  Harry  T-     The  lock  hangs  upon  the 


wood  and  heavily  iron  bound,  nineteen 
and  a  half  inches  in  length  and  nine  inches 
in  width, \  and  well  punctured  by  shot 
holes  to  prove  the  marksmanship  of  the 
boys  of  a  century  ago;  and  the  key  was 
nine  inches  long,  weighed  a  pound,  and 
was  a  "double  header,"  which  means 
that  it  must  be  turned  twice  to  lock  or 
unlock,  and  with  all  this  show  of  strength, 
the  bar  in  this  great  lock  that  required 
such  a  monstrous  key  is  no  larger  than 
that  nowadays  turned  by  the  tiny  Yale 
lock  key.  Upon  this  wall  also  hangs  a 
series  of  twelve  old-time  prints  of  the 
cotton  industry,  "  From  Picking  to 
Printing,"  executed  in  1810.  They  are 
as  follows:  (1)  "Cotton  Picking;" 
(2)  "Willowing;"  (3)  "Tap  frame;" 
(4)  "Carding;"  (5)  "Roving  and 
Drawing;  "  (6)  "  Spinning;  "  (7)  "  Bleach- 
ing; "  (8)  "  Warping  and  Winding;  " 
(9)  "Reeding;"  (10)  "Weaving;" 
(11)  "Dyeing;"  (12)  "Printing." 
These  pictures  would  make  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  a  public  library. 

The  old  brick  store  that  stands  in  the 
old  mill  yard,  on  the  right-hand  boundary 
line,  was  the  old-time  paymaster  for  the 
employees  of  the  mill.  But  little  cash 
was  ever  paid  to  workmen.  The  sum  of 
their  wages  was  so  small  that  a  purchase 
of$the  necessaries  of  life  left  but  slight 
balance.  If  there  were  children  in  the 
family  they  usually  worked  in  the  mill, 
and  their  earnings  were  credited  to  the 
father's  account.  The  company  made 
a  good  profit,  kept  every  kind  of  goods, 
and  charged  prices  to  suit  themselves. 
A  wag  of  those  early  days  is  quoted  as 
having  said  that  even  the  time  of  day 
was  controlled  by  the  company,  for 
"The  time  is  set  by  their  bell,  not  the 
bell  by  the  time." 

Mr.  Spencer  tells  the  following  story 
about  the  change  of  style  that  drove  him 
out  of  the  manufacture  of  webbing. 

"  The  webbing  was  used  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  old-fashioned  hoopskirt, 
fifteen  to  twenty  steel  hoops  of  varying 
diameters  being  held  together,  and  equi- 
distant, into  a  hollow  cone  by  several 
pieces  of  webbing  running  up  and  down, 
the  whole  forming  a  skeleton  skirt,  very 
popular  from  the  sixties  into  the  early 
seventies.     I  used  to  weave  up  a  year's 
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supply  of  the  webbing  and  then  make  a  to  sell  to  trunk  makers,  but  without  suc- 

steamboat  trip  to  New  York  and  sell  it  to  cess.     The  most  I  was  ever  offered  was 

manufacturers  of  the  skeleton  skirt.     In  twelve  cents  a  pound,  and  it  had  cost 

about  1874  I  went  to  New  York  to  sell  me  thirty  cents  per  pound  for  the  yarn, 

my   previous   year's   weaving,    and   was  At  last  I  concluded  to  wait  for  the  return 

told    to  return  home;     that  'the  styles  of  the  hoopskirt  into  style,  for  it  was  a 

have  changed.'     There  was   no   market  common  saying  that  '  All  styles  return 

for   the    hoopskirt    webbing.     I    hurried  after  eleven  years.'     At  the  end  of  the 

back  to  Pawtucket,  stopped  my  looms,  eleven  years  the  styles  had  not  returned; 

and  never  started  them  up  again  on  web-  but, —  wonders  will  never  cease, —  I  re- 

bing.     I    was   confronted    by    the   pros-  ceived   an   order  from   a   party  for  the 

pects  of  a  great  loss,  for  there  was  no  way  whole   stock   at   fifty   cents   per   pound, 

to  create  a  market  for  such  a  very  unusual  which  gave  me  a  profit  to  my  transac- 

merchandise  as  a  tape  webbing.     I  tried  tions." 


THE  COMMERCE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

(With  suitable  acknowledgments  to  Rudyard  Kipling) 
By  THOMAS  F.  ANDERSON 

When  the  pallid  shaft  at  Brewster  salutes  the  blushing  morn, 
And  the  night  mists  and  Old  Ocean  from  their  fond  embrace  are  torn, 
Then  the  lightship  blinks  at  Minot's  in  the  old  familiar  way, 
And  New  England's  mighty  commerce  takes  possession  of  the  Bay. 
Comes  a  fruiter  from  the  tropics  with  the  spray-salt  on  her  stack. 
A  fast  freighter  from  Savannah  plowing  swiftly  in  her  track, 
While  a  double-funneled  Yarmouther  goes  lurching  by  the  Graves, 
And  a  fussy,  puffing  towboat  blusters  pertly  through  the  waves. 
Here's  a  fisherman  from  Georges'  with  her  decks  in  disarray; 
Hard  by  a  trim  square-rigger  with  her  topsails  stowed  away  — ■ 
A  snowy,  stately  pyramid  most  fair  to  look  upon ; 
Deep-laden,  she,  with  fibre,  from  the  island  of  Luzon. 
Looms  a  frowning  cliff  of  metal,  ten  thousand  tons  of  bulk, 
Ten  thousand  gifts  of  Europe's  marts  within  her  tow'ring  hulk. 
But  one  is  she  of  many  such  that  weekly  cleave  the  Bay, 
Most  truly  giant  "  shuttles  "  in  a  loom  that  weaves  alway. 
There  is  sugar  from  Matanzas  in  a  floating  "  tramp  "  of  steel, 
Hard  wood  and  lime  from  Rockland  and  cotton  from  Mobile, 
Rank  hides  from  South  America,  sweet  spices  from  Cathay, 
In  this  congress  of  the  nations  far  down  in  Boston  Bay. 

But  now  the  tide  is  turning,  and  from  the  channel's  mouth 
Streams  forth  the  outward  commerce,  bound  east  and  north  and  south, 
By  streams  and  sail  and  towage,  in  ship  and  scow  and  barge, 
The  surplus  of  the  nation  is  swiftly  sent  at  large. 
Bright  grain  from  Minnesota,  sleek  cattle  from  the  plain, 
The  products  of  Chicago  and  the  lumber  camps  of  Maine, 
With  those  of  Lynn  and  Lowell,  where  midnight  carbons  glow, 
In  this  strange,  fantastic  pageant  to  the  ocean  pathways  go. 
Hark!  the  sunset  gun  at  Warren  sounds  the  day's  official  knell, 
And  o'er  the  restless  waters  Night  slowly  throws  her  spell, 
And  the  Lightship  blinks  to  Minot's  in  the  old  familiar  way: 
'  We  will  guard  New  England's  commerce  till  there  dawns  another  day.'' 


The  New  England  Ancestry  of 
Abraham  Lincoln 


By  F.  LAURISTON  BULLARD 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  was  not  an 
accident.  Humble  as  were  his 
beginnings  and  adverse  as  were 
the  circumstances  of  his  early  life,  they 
gave  the  challenging  opportunity  for  the 
achievement  of  mental  and  moral  great- 
ness, and  his  thirst  for  worthy  achieve- 
ment was  an  inheritance  coming  down  to 
him  from  the  New  England  ancestors 
of  his  father,  wrongly  called  "  the  shift- 
less Tom  Lincoln,"  and  of  his  mother, 
"  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Nancy 
Hanks,"  whose  forbears  also  reached 
back  to  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

Ancestry  explains  in  measure  Abraham 
Lincoln,  as  it  accounts  in  greater  or  less 
degree  for  most  great  men.  Follow  back 
his  father's  line  six  generations  and  you 
come  to  Samuel  Lincoln,  who  was  in 
Hingham,  Massachusetts,  in  1637,  and 
go  back  four  generations  in  the  ancestry 
of  his  mother  and  you  reach  Benjamin 
Hanks,  who  with  his  wife  Abigail  came 
to  America  in  1699.  A  bit  of  searching 
among  the  New  England  town  histories 
and  the  genealogies  of  Massachusetts 
families  will  show  how  useful  and  hon- 
orable and  in  many  cases  how  distin- 
guished were  the  careers  of  the  descend- 
ants of  these  pioneers. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  was  walking  nine  miles  a  day  in 
the  greedy  appropriation  of  the  crude 
educational  facilities  afforded  by  the 
frontier,  another  Lincoln,  descended  from 
the  same  Hingham  ancestor  as  was  the 
backwoods  boy,  was  presiding  as  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  over  the  joint 
convention  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature which  had  met  together  to  do 
honor  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  then 
in  Boston  to  assist  in  laying  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  A 
little  later,  when  the  future  emancipator, 
then    a    flatboatman,     was    lifting    his 


clenched  first  in  the  New  Orleans  slave 
market  and  recording  his  first  vow 
against  the  traffic  in  human  flesh,  two  of 
the  descendants  of  their  common  an- 
cestor, one  the  governor  of  the  Bay  State, 
and  the  other,  his  brother,  the  governor 
of  Maine,  were  following  their  mother 
to  the  grave. 

The  immediate  ancestors  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  were  explorers  of  what  were 
then  new  and  dangerous  lands.  His 
father,  in  the  ambition  to  better  his  con- 
dition, went  from  Kentucky  to  Indiana 
and  then  to  Illinois;  his  grandfather, 
under  the  fascination  of  Daniel  Boone, 
went  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to 
Kentucky;  and  his  great-grandfather 
left  Pennsylvania  for  Virginia  almost 
twenty  years  before  the  Revolutionary 
War  began,  thus  in  turn  emulating  the 
example  of  his  father,  who  had  migrated 
from  the  original  Hingham  home,  first  to 
New  Jersey  and  then  to  what  was  de- 
scribed in  his  will  as  "  Amity,  Phila- 
delphia County,  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania." 

Among  the  descendants  of  the  original 
New  England  ancestor  of  the  sixteenth 
president  there  are  to  be  noted  one 
who  took  part  in  the  "  Great  Swamp 
Fight,"  in  which  the  stronghold  of  the 
Narragansetts  was  destroyed,  another 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Tea 
Party,  various  captains,  privates,  and 
sailors  who  fought  in  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence, and  legislators,  governors,  and 
jurists,  as  well  as  a  large  number  who 
had  been  for  two  centuries  active  and 
well  to  do  citizens. 

Tracing  the  maternal  line  reveals  an- 
other group  of  interesting  characters. 
There  is  the  familiar  story  of  the  great 
"  liberty  bell,"  which  hung  in  front  of  the 
administration  building  at  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair.     The  inscriptions,  "  Glory 
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to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  toward  men,"  "  Proclaim 
liberty  throughout  all  the  land  and  unto 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof,"  "  A  new 
commandment  I  give  unto  you  that  ye 
love  one  another,"  were  inscribed  upon 
the  bell  by  a  great-great-great-grandson  of 
Benjamin  Hanks,  and  the  bell,  made  from 
coins  and  metal  sent  from  all  the  corners 
of  the  world,  was  cast  by  a  member  of 
the  Hanks  family. 

It  was  a  representative  of  the  family  of 
the  president's  mother  who  placed  in  the 
steeple  of  the  old  Dutch  church  in  New 
York  City  the  first  tower  clock  in 
America.  The  church  stood  where  the 
post-office  is  now  and  to  operate  the 
clock  a  windmill  device  had  been  hit 
upon.  Other  descendants  of  Benjamin 
and  Abigail  Hanks  built  the  first  silk 
mills  run  by  water  power  in  America  and 
made  the  first  cannon  carried  by  the 
Connecticut  artillery. 

"  The  Black  Valley  Railroad,"  a  tem- 
perance tract,  which  circulated  by  the 
million  copies  and  altered  forms  of  which 
were  published  surreptitiously  by  the 
New  York  Vinegar  Bitters  Company, 
was  the  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
teetotalism  by  another  of  the  tribe  of 
Hanks.  In  the  book  by  "  S.  W.  H." 
called  "  The  Crystal  River  Turned  upon 
the  Black  Valley  Railroad,"  with  which 
the  children  of  forty  years  ago  were 
acquainted,  there  were  chapters  with 
such  titles  as  "  Wreckers'  Curve,"  pic- 
tured charts  of  "  the  great  central  fast 
route  to  the  Black  Valley  Country,"  with 
stations  from  "  Sippington  "  to  "  Idiot 
Flats,"  and  there  were  pictures  by  the 
score,  with  "  Father  coming  home  "  and 
"  Experimenting  with  water  "  at  the  end. 

Abraham  Lincoln  himself  knew  far  less 
of  his  ancestors  than  his  biographers 
have  discovered.  The  account  of  his  life 
which  he  wrote  in  1859  is  well  known, 
but  more  than  ten  years  before  that  date 
he  had  corresponded  regarding  his  origin 
with  one  of  the  Lincolns  of  the  Bay  State. 
Solomon  Lincoln,  the  historian  of  Hing- 
ham,  had  been  impressed  by  the  report 
of  a  speech  delivered  in  the  national 
House  of  Representatives  by  one  "  Ab- 
raham Lincoln  from  Illinois. ' '  He  caused 
inquiries  to  be  made  and   in   reply  re- 


ceived a  letter,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Francis  H.  Lincoln,  of  Boston  and 
Hingham,  which  shows  how  meagre  was 
the  information  in  the  hands  of  the  future 
president. 

The  letter  was  dated  "  Washington, 
March  6,  1848,"  and  read,  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows: "  I  was  born  February  12,  1809,  in 
Hardin  County,  Kentucky.  My  father's 
name  is  Thomas.  My  grandfather's  was. 
Abraham,  the  same  as  my  own.  My 
grandfather  went  from  Rockingham 
County  in  Virginia  to  Kentucky  about 
the  year  1782;  and  two  years  after- 
wards was  killed  by  the  Indians.  We 
have  a  vague  tradition  that  my  great- 
grandfather went  from  Pennsylvania  to. 
Virginia,  and  that  he  was  a  Quaker. 
Further  back  than  this  I  have  never 
heard  anything.  .  .  .  Owing  to  my  father 
being  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  six 
years,  in  poverty,  and  in  a  new  country, 
he  became  a  wholly  uneducated  man; 
which  I  suppose  is  the  reason  why  I 
know  so  little  of  our  family  history." 

A  subsequent  letter,  dated  March  24,. 
1848,  contained  a  small  increment  of  in- 
formation. "It  is  my  father's  under- 
standing," said  the  writer,  "  that  Ab- 
raham, Mordecai,  and  Thomas  are  old 
family  names  of  ours.  .  .  My  grandfather 
had,  as  I  think  I  have  heard,  four  broth- 
ers, Isaac,  Jacob,  Thomas,  and  John. 
He  had  three  sons,  Mordecai,  Josiah,  and 
Thomas,  the  last  my  father.  My  uncle 
Mordecai  had  three  sons,  Abraham,, 
James,  and  Mordecai.  This  is  all  I  know 
certainly  on  the  subject  of  names." 

What  was  described  by  the  then  obscure 
Congressman  as  "  vague  tradition  "  is 
now  the  demonstrated  fact  of  history 
and  what  he  later  called  a  "  fruitless, 
attempt  "  to  link  his  family  with  the  Lin- 
colns of  Hingham  which  "  came  to 
naught  save  to  show  that  certain  names 
were  frequent  in  both  lines,"  was  long 
ago  crowned  with  success. 

Eight  Lincolns  in  all  were  in  Hing- 
ham within  seventeen  years  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  Four 
were  named  Thomas  and  they  were  dis- 
tinguished respectively  as  Thomas,  "the 
cooper,"  Thomas,  "  the  husbandman," 
Thomas,  "  the  weaver,"  and  Thomas,, 
"the  miller."     Then  there  were  Daniel » 
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"  the  sergeant,"  and  Daniel,  "  the  hus- 
bandman," Stephen,  and  Samuel,  the 
ancestor  of  the  sixteenth  president. 
Located  fortunately  upon  the  borders 
between  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  and  Plymouth,  with  the  sterner 
Puritan  on  the  one  side  and  the  more 
tolerant  Pilgrim  on  the  other,  their 
descendants  have  given  the  historians 
of  the  town  and  of  the  commonwealth 
some  of  their  best  pages  and  the  record 
of  their  contributions  to  the  general  wel- 
fare both  by  advice  and  action  is  a  very 
long  one. 

But  it  is  with  the  story  of  Samuel  and 
his  line  that  we  are  here  concerned.  He 
came  at  the  age  of  eighteen  from  old 
Hingham  in  Norfolk  County,  England, 
which  had  been  the  home  of  Lincolns 
long  before  the  seventeenth  century. 
Samuel  was  a  brother  of  Daniel,  "  the 
husbandman,"  and  Thomas,  "  the 
weaver,"  and  his  name  appears  in  the 
list  of  those  registered  "  to  pass  from 
Great  Britain  to  New  England  to  in- 
habit "  in  1637.  In  1649  he  purchased 
from  Cornelius  Cantlebury  a  considerable 
tract  of  land  and  one  of  his  descendants 
still  lives  upon  it  near  the  present  Hing- 
ham railroad  station.  He  married  a 
"  Martha,"  whose  family  name  we  do 
not  know,  and  there  were  eight  children 
who  reached  the  age  of  maturity.  Sam- 
uel's brother,  Thomas,  "  the  weaver," 
seems  to  have  been  fond  of  these  nephews 
and  nieces,  for  when  he  died  without 
children,  he  left  one  nephew  his  house 
lot  and  half  of  "the  salt  meadow  at 
Abraham's  well  "  and  half  of  the  "  plant- 
ing lot  at  Weary-All  Hill  "  ;  to  another 
he  If  ft  a  second  house  lot,  and  to  all  the 
lest  he  willed  sums  ranging  from  five 
pounds  to  twelve.  Where  Samuel  was 
buried  is  not  known  certainly,  but  there 
is  a  reasonable  probability  that  his  bones 
are  among  those  which  were  reverently 
gathered  together  and  deposited  in  a 
grave  in  what  is  now  the  Hingham  Ceme- 
tery and  over  which  in  1839  the  town 
it  with  the  inscription, 
'  To  the  First  Settlersof  Hingham." 

One  of  t  he  sons  of  Samuel  was  Mordecai. 

Born  in   Hingham,  in   1657,  he  became  a 

wealthy    blacksmith,    or,    as   we    would 

mi    terms,   an   iron   worker, 


owning  not  only  iron  works  but  grist 
mills  and  saw  mills,  and  leaving  an  estate 
which  was  inventoried  at  3,099  pounds, 
a  very  tidy  fortune  for  those  days.  He 
had  a  real  New  England  respect  for  ed- 
ucation, for  in  his  will  he  made  provision 
for  sending  three  of  his  grandchildren  to 
college,  should  they  manifest  a  desire  for 
learning. 

It  was  his  son  Mordecai  who  had  that 
genius  for  adventure  and  ardor  for  new 
opportunities  which  induced  the  first  of 
the  migrations  that  located  the  birth- 
place of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  wilder- 
ness far  to  the  west.  He  made  the  long 
trip  to  New  Jersey  and  again  removed  to 
Pennsylvania,  settling  in  what  is  now 
Berks  County,  and  plunging  into  the 
iron  trade,  which  he  had  learned  at  his 
father's  forge  in  Massachusetts.  It  is 
in  his  will  that  there  first  appears  in  the 
annals  of  the  Lincoln  family  the  name 
"  Boone,"  a  name  which  for  a  century 
was  one  to  conjure  with  upon  the  frontier. 
The  will  was  dated  1735,  and  the  testator 
asks  his  "  loving  and  trusting  friends 
and  neighbors,  Jonathan  Robeson  and 
George  Boone,  trustees,  to  assist  his  wife 
as  executrix."  To  his  son  John,  who  was 
the  great-grandfather  of  the  president,  he 
left  "  300  acres  of  land  lying  in  the 
Jersey." 

This  son  John  became  prominent  in 
public  affairs  and  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  that  framed  the  first  con- 
stitution of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  the  spirit  of  enterprise  was  strong  in 
him  and  he  also  moved  on  into  a  new 
country,  going,  just  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  century,  to  Virginia  and  settling 
in  that  part  of  Augusta  County  which, 
in  1779,  became  Rockingham  County. 
He  had  five  sons,  one  of  whom  was  a 
Revolutionary  soldier  and  served  at 
Yorktown.  But  all  the  people  of  western 
Virginia  were  under  the  spell  of  that  spirit 
of  adventure  which  has  carried  American 
civilization  clear  across  the  continent,  and 
three  of  the  sons  of  "  Virginia  John  " 
moved  on  into  lands  that  were  still  more 
remote.  One  of  them  went  to  Tennessee 
and  two  to  Kentucky. 

Abraham,  the  grandfather  of  the  eman- 
cipator, was  comparatively  rich  when  he 
left  the  vShenandoah  Valley,  for  he  was 
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able  to  sell  his  estate  for  seventeen 
thousand  dollars.  His  wife  was  Anna 
Boone,  a  cousin  of  the  Indian  hunter,  and 
the  Boones  and  the  Lincolns  were  closely 
linked  by  intermarriages.  Prosperous 
Abraham  Lincoln  caught  the  contagion 
as  emigrant  after  emigrant  passed  his 
door  and  he  sold  his  property,  loaded 
his  family  into  a  Cones  toga  wagon  and 
headed  for  Kentucky.  There  he  bought 
seventeen  hundred  acres  of  land  and  the 
original  warrant,  dated  March  4,  1780, 
may  be  seen  still.  In  1784  he  was  shot 
treacherously  by  a  squad  of  marauding 
Indians. 

There  were  three  sons:  Thomas,  the 
youngest,  being  the  father  of  the  mar- 
tyred president.  By  the  rules  of  primo- 
geniture the  oldest  son  inherited  the 
property,  and  for  some  reason  not  fully 
understood,  Thomas,  then  a  boy  only  six 
years  of  age,  was  left  to  shift  for  himself. 
Thus  it  was  that  he  acquired  no  education. 
Yet,  though  dependent  in  that  crude 
time  upon  his  own  exertions,  he  owned 
a  farm  by  the  time  he  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  and  had  become  a  carpenter 
with  "  the  best  set  of  tools  in  the  whole 
region."  Ambition  to  improve  his  cir- 
cumstances took  him  on  to  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  The  log  cabin  in  which  his  son 
was  born  does  not  prove  destitution  and 
dreary  helplessness;  it  was  an  incident  of 
pioneer  life  when  log  cabins  were  the 
rule  in  Kentucky. 

It  was  when  Thomas  Lincoln  was  learn- 
ing the  trade  of  a  carpenter  that  he  met 
Nancy  Hanks,  the  niece  of  his  employer. 
Many  aspersions  have  been  cast  upon  her 
name,  but  investigators  have  cleared 
them  all  away  and  she  is  known  now  to 
have  been  a  delicate  and  beautiful  woman 
with  the  ability  to  read  and  write,  rare 
accomplishments  in  those  days. 

Just  how  the  traditions  about  the  origin 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  are  still 
widespread  through  the  West  and  South, 
got  afloat  is  hard  to  say.  When  the 
writer  was  in  Arkansas  a  few  years  ago 
he  was  told,  gravely  and  impressively, 
by  a  well-known  citizen  of  an  important 
town  that  "  Abe  Lincoln  was  the  son  of 
Nancy  Hanks  and  an  Indian  father."  A 
North  Carolina  editor  ten  years  ago  pub- 
lished a  book  to  prove  that  the  president 


was  the  son  of  Nancy  Hanks  and  Ab- 
raham Euloe. 

But  if  the  country  politician  was  able, 
when  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  to  answer  the  questions  of 
the  curious  but  with  little  information 
as  to  his  derivation  there  was  an  abund- 
ance of  ancestral  glory  in  both  his  family 
trees.  The  various  branches  of  the 
Hanks  family  seem  to  have  come  from 
Wiltshire,  England,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  Benjamin  Hanks 
and  Abigail,  his  wife,  settled  in  Pembroke, 
Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts.  Al- 
most forty  years  later  he  purchased  "  the 
island  of  Saquish,"  that  outstretched  arm 
of  the  peninsula  which  shelters  from  the 
ocean  the  island  upon  which  the  Pilgrims 
spent  their  Sabbath  of  rest.  Of  children 
he  had  twelve  —  those  were  the  times 
when  people  had  families  —  and  the 
second  son,  born  in  1704,  was  the  grand- 
father of  Nancy  Hanks.  This  William 
Hanks  sailed  for  Virginia  and  settled 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Rappahannock 
River,  where  he  acquired  a  goodsized 
tract  of  land.  Four  of  his  sons  moved 
to  Amelia  County,  where  they  bought 
large  adjacent  plantations.  Joseph  was 
the  youngest  of  these  sons  and  his  young- 
est child  was  the  Nancy  Hanks  of  history. 
In  the  next  county  was  Robert  Shipley, 
two  of  whose  daughters  became  the 
grandmothers  of  the  president,  for  Mary 
Shipley  was  the  wife  of  Thomas  Lincoln, 
and  her  sister,  Nancy,  was  the  wife  of 
Joseph  Hanks.  Abraham  Lincoln's  father 
and  mother  therefore  were  cousins. 

Three  years  before  the  Lincolns  left 
their  Shenandoah  home  for  Kentucky, 
Joseph  Hanks,  with  his  eight  children, 
migrated  beyond  the  mountains  and 
settled  on  a  farm  not  far  from  the  Mam- 
moth Cave.  When  he  died,  in  1793,  his 
children  were  scattered  among  their 
relatives,  the  youngest,  Nancy,  being 
three  years  older  than  her  future  hus- 
band had  been  when  he  lost  his  father. 
The  nine  year  old  girl  found  a  home  with 
her  mother's  sister  at  Beachland,  near 
Springfield,  and  it  was  there  that  she 
met  the  man  she  was  to  marry. 

The  will  of  Nancy's  father  is  a  quaint 
and  amusing  document.  It  is  dated 
January  9,  1793,  and  it  gives  to  the  sons, 
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respectively,  as  they  are  named  in  order, 
"  one  sorrel  horse  called  Major,"  "  one 
gray  mare  called  Bonny, ' '  '  'one  gray  horse 
called  Gilbert,"  "  a  roan  horse  called 
Tobe,"  and  "  a  horse  [color  not  desig- 
nated] called  Bakl."  Then  the  daugh- 
ters were  named ;  one  was  left  "one  heifer 
yearling  called  Gentle,"  another  "  one 
heifer  yearling  called  Lady,"  and  lastly 
to  Nancy,  "  a  heifer  yearling  called 
Peidy." 

The  quality  of  the  lincoln  blood  may 
be  illustrated  further  by  some  incidents 
in  the  lives  of  other  descendants  of  the 
first  Hingham  settler  than  those  who  trace 
directly  down  to  the  emancipator.  There 
was  "  Cornet  "  Samuel  Lincoln,  son  of 
the  original  Samuel  and  a  brother  of  the 
immediate  ancestor  of  the  president. 
He  had  part  as  a  cavalryman  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  gallant  Captain  Johnson,  in 
that  "  Great  Swamp  Fight,"  which  de- 
stroyed the  Narragansett  power  in  1675. 
The  troops  marched  through  snow  three 
feet  deep,  with  the  cold  so  intense  that 
many  froze  their  hands  and  feet,  and 
found  the  Indians  entrenched  in  a  fort 
on  a  solid  piece  of  upland  surrounded 
by  a  swamp  to  which  the  sole  entrance 
was  by  a  fallen  tree  which  was  guarded 
by  a  blockhouse.  Captain  Johnson  was 
shot  as  he  rushed  at  the  head  of  his  men 
over  the  log  bridge,  but  a  thousand 
Indians  perished  that  day  and  their  fort 
was  given  to  the  flames. 

The  Samuel  of  the  fifth  generation 
from  the  first  Hingham  settler  was  a 
sailor  in  the  Revolutionary  War  on  board 
of  the  brig  Hazard,  as  were  his  cousins 
Royal  and  Ezekiel  Lincoln.  The  career 
of  the  Hazard  was  brief  and  brilliant. 
She  was  built  in  Boston,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  privateers  to  get  to  sea.  She 
captured  the  Alert  off  St.  Thomas  in 
the  West  Indies,  after  an  action  of  forty 
minutes,  in  which  the  enemy's  loss  was 
four  times  her  own.  Having  taken 
various  other  prizes  she  was  ordered  to 
join  the  badly  managed  expedition  against 
the  British  troops  at  Penobscot.  That 
was  seemingly  the  most  formidable  and 
in  the  sequel  proved  the  most  luckless 
military  enterprise  in  which  Boston  en- 
gaged    during     the     war.     There     were 


nineteen  armed  vessels  and  a  thousand 
men  in  the  campaign.  Paul  Revere  was 
in  charge  of  the  artillery.  But  the 
commodore  of  the  fleet  and  the  general 
of  the  army  fell  out.  Their  bickerings 
hampered  operations  and  the  arrival 
of  British  naval  re-enforcements  fin- 
ished the  ruin  of  the  expedition.  The 
Americans  destroyed  many  vessels  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  the  enemy's 
hands ,  and  among  those  burned  was  the 
Hazard. 

The  Boston  Tea  Party  Lincoln  was 
Amos,  the  son  of  Enoch,  the  son  of 
Jedediah,  the  son  of  Samuel,  who  was 
the  son  of  Samuel,  the  first  settler.  He 
was  the  captain  of  a  company  of  artillery 
in  the  Revolution  and  had  a  large  family, 
even  for  those  days,  rejoicing,  presum- 
ably, to  be  the  father  of  seventeen  chil- 
dren. 

Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1808  and 
1809,  Levi  Lincoln  was  of  the  fifth  genera- 
tion from  Samuel.  He  was  a  Harvard 
man,  a  minute  man  at  Cambridge  imme- 
diately after  Lexington,  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
Senate  of  the  state,  attorney  general  of 
the  United  States  under  Jefferson,  and 
for  a  time  secretary  of  state.  He  de- 
clined to  become  an  associate  justice  of 
the  United  States  supreme  court.  His 
oldest  son  also  carried  the  name  "  Levi  " 
to  distinction.  He  in  turn  was  chief  exe- 
cutive of  his  state,  serving  from  1825  to 
1834,  and  his  brother,  Enoch,  after  serv- 
ing in  Congress  for  eight  years,  became 
governor  of  Maine.  Another  Lincoln  of 
the  fifth  generation  from  the  first  Samuel 
was  Solomon,  who  died  in  Hingham  in 
1881.  He  was  a  senator  and  a  United 
States  marshal  and  it  was  he  who  se- 
cured from  the  Illinois  congressman  the 
first  autographed  statement  he  ever  made 
as  to  his  ancestry.  This  Hingham  an- 
tiquarian laid  the  foundation  for  the 
later  demonstration  of  the  links  which 
bound  the  Kentucky-born  and  Illinois- 
bred  martyr  president  with  one  of  the 
best  families  of  the  old  Bay  State.  Mas- 
sachusetts may  well  celebrate  the  cen- 
tenary of  his  birth  and  Boston  fittingly 
placed  his  effigy  in  bronze  in  one  of  her 
squares  with  a  slave  at  his  feet. 


Story  Contest 
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Nevv^ILngl  anm 
fe>  College  <^ 
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Lay/  /wwe  we  announced  a  Short  Story  Prize  Contest  for  the  undergraduates  of  New 
England's  colleges,  and  a  series  of  articles  on  the  opportunities  and  compensations  of 
literary  work.  The  articles,  as  they  appeared,  were,  "Doing  and  Writing/'  by  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  in  July;  "Present  Day  Opportunities  in  Literature,"  by  John 
O'Hara  Cosgrave,  editor  of  Everybody's  Magazine,  in  September;  "First  Steps  in 
Literature,"  by  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  in  October  —  three  as  notable  contribu 
tions  as  have  recently  been  made  to  the  subject. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  announce  the  winners  of  the  contest  as  follows: 

First  prize,  One  Hundred  Dollars,  Vernon  Radcliffe,  Amherst  College,  Class  of  1911, 
"Marcefs  Race." 

Second  prize,  Fifty  Dollars,  Gladys  E.  H olden,  Radcliffe  College,  Class  of  1909, 
"The  Postlnde." 

Third  prize,  Twenty-five  Dollars,  Arthur  W.  Peach,  Middlebury  College,  Class  of 
1909,  "The  Light  on  the  Hill." 

Fourth  prize,  Twenty-five  Dollars,  Ruth  Sapinsky,  Wellesley  College,  Class  of  1910, 
"The  Third  Postal." 

The  first  and  second  of  these  stories  appear  below.    The  third  and  fourth  will  appear 
in  March. 


Marcet's  Race 

A  TALE  OF  THE  VILLA  MONT  CIRCUIT 

By  VERNON  RADCLIFFE,  Amherst,  '11 


ONE  of  the  two  Goriot  machines 
thundered  in  a  corner  apart, — 
Pilgrain's  car.  Jean  Marcet,  the 
mechanician,  was  tinkering  with  a  sulky 
carbureter,  on  return  from  the  morning 
run. 

''  Only  a  week,"  he  grunted,  with  a 
Spiteful  lunge  at  the  offending  mechan- 
ism. 

Certainement,  one  week,  and  soon 
over,"  was  the  cheerful  response  from 
Pierrot,  who  had  come  in  the  moment 
before  with  Darron,  and  was  now  perched 
on  the  footboard,  enjoying  the  strug- 
gles of  Marcet.  The  wrench  flew  into  a 
distant  corner  and  the  hood  crashed 
down. 
692 


"Pierrot,  I  tell  you  we'll  win  —  we 
have  to." 

The  other's  nod  was  sympathetic. 

"  We  would  have  had  it  before  but  for 
Guillard." 

"  True,"  said  Pierrot,  recognizing  the 
mood  and  waiting. 

"  Man,  it  will  be  a  hard  fight.  Pil 
grain  will  pass  him,  I  suppose,  if  any 
human  being  can.  I  believe  I  could. 
I'd  give  my  life  to  win, —  if  the  chance 
should  ever  come."  This  chance  had 
become  the  legend  of  his  life. 

"  Some  day,  some  day,"  murmured 
Pierrot.  It  was  the  invariable  response 
to  the  invariable  outburst.  With  the 
instinct  of  the  mechanician  who  learns 
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to  trust  his  life  to  the  man  at  the  wheel, 
Pierrot  had  divined  in  Marcet  the  cool- 
ness, the  nerve,  and  the  unerring  judg- 
ment of  the  great  driver.  In  his  simple 
heart  he  looked  up  to  the  other,  but  then , 
there  are  few  who  gain  the  favor  of  the 
capricious  goddess,  Opportunity.  "  If 
I  had  the  chance,  if  I  only  had  the 
chance,"  and  Marcet  seated  himself 
dumbly,  and  gazed  out  across  the  mead- 
ows to  the  misty  hills  beyond,  with  wist- 
ful, unseeing  eyes. 

The  Deschamps  Cup  over  the  Villa- 
mont  Circuit  was  to  mark  the  decisive 
meeting  between  the  Delcasse-Brion  and 
the  Goriot,  the  final  end  to  years  of  com- 
petition and  rivalry  between  the  two. 
The  cup  had  been  offered  by  Baron 
Deschamps,  four  years  before,  to  the 
machine  winning  three  races  over  the 
circuit;  the  first  had  gone  to  the  Del- 
casse,  the  next  [two  to  the  Goriot,  and  that 
of  the  year  before,  to  Guillard's  Delcasse. 
For  the  coming  race  both  establishments 
had  done  all  that  money  and  engineering 
could  devise,  and  the  fact  that  Pilgrain, 
considered  by  many  as  fully  the  equal 
of  Fenelon  himself,  was  to  be  pitted 
against  Guillard,  aroused  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  throughout  the  racing  circles 
of  Europe.  The  Goriot  had  two  en- 
tries, a  ninety  horsepower  with  Pilgrain, 
and  a  sixty  with  young  but  brilliant 
Darron.  The  two  cars  were  considered 
equally  fast,  with  the  advantage,  per- 
haps, on  the  straight  away,  a  little  with 
the  lighter  and  less  powerful. 

One  evening,  just  before  sundown, 
Marcet  was  taking  Pilgrain's  ninety 
over  the  course.  The  engines  were  working 
to  perfection,  with  mixture  right,  cylinders 
in  tune,  and  all  purring  in  the  soft 
rhythm  which  can  only  come  from  scrup- 
ulous attention  and  devoted  care.  As 
the  machine  skimmed  down  the  poplar- 
bordered  French  road,  whirled  over  the 
rustic  bridges,  passed  the  quaint  peasant 
cottages,  and,  with  mufflers  on,  rolled 
silently  along  at  terrific  speed  over  the 
smooth  billiard  table  surface  of  the  high- 
way, Marcet  at  the  wheel  felt  absurdly 
happy.  The  machine  purred  respon- 
sively,  and  the  weird,  sweet  tones  of  the 
improvised  siren  echoed  through  the 
shadows. 


The  bulky  shape  of  a  machine  loomed 
up  ahead,  halting  for  lights,  perhaps.  As 
he  disengaged  the  clutch,  and  swerved 
past  the  intruder,  he  recognized  the 
motorists.  It  was  the  sixty  Goriot,  with 
Darron  and  M.  Goriot  himself.  Marcet 
clinched  his  teeth  and  leaned  forward. 
"  Beauty,  Beauty,  we  must  show  them, 
you  and  I,  do  you  hear?  "  The  great 
heart  of  the  motor  awoke  with  thunder- 
ing eagerness  and  impatience,  the  wheels 
slowed  a  little,  and  the  two  comrades, 
Marcet  and  the  Ninety,  waited.  When 
they  heard  the  roar  of  the  other  behind, 
the  man  pressed  his  foot  gently  but 
firmly  forward.  The  machine  leaped  for- 
ward as  Darron  shot  by  with  a  hail  of 
recognition  and  a  sportive  challenge. 

The  Ninety  gained  speed  slowly. 
Marcet  let  it  out  notch  by  notch  on 
throttle  and  spark,  and  the  two  followed 
the  green  light  ahead,  doggedly,  per- 
sistently. Mile  after  mile  reeled  by,  and 
the  gap  between  lessened  imperceptibly. 
Jean  could  first  distinguish  the  outline 
of  the  lamp,  then  the  shadowy  figures 
of  the  drivers  and  the  car  itself, —  old 
Goriot  was  looking  back.  Suddenly  the 
rumble  ahead  burst  into  short  explosions, 
Darron  had  thrown  off  the  muffler. 
Marcet  grimly  smiled,  and  it  dawned 
upon  him  that  they  would  enter  the  Cir- 
cuit on  the  very  next  turn.  He  was 
wild,  unthinking,  forgetful  of  his  own 
safety  and  the  car's.  With  no  mechanic 
he  could  risk  all  for  himself,  and  he  had 
resolved  to  pass!  As  they  approached 
the  turn  he  gave  the  accelerator  a  vicious 
kick, —  the  huge  machine  shot  forward, 
and  in  one  blinding  meteoric  flash  drew 
abreast  of  the  other. 

Above  the  roar  of  the  pounding  cylind- 
ers he  could  hear  a  rude  oath  escape  from 
Darron.  They  struck  the  turn,  neither 
gave  way,  and  on  two  wheels,  with  less 
than  an  inch,  it  seemed,  between,  they  tore 
around  and  off.  Then  Marcet  played 
his  all.  The  engine  quickened  in  frantic 
explosions;  dust  and  pebbles  poured 
from  under,  and  in  one  spasmodic,  grind- 
ing leap,  the  Ninety  shot  away.  The 
man  at  the  wheel  forgot  all  in  a  very  in- 
toxication of  joy  and  madness.  They 
tore  into  the  deepening  shadows  beyond, 
flew  down  the  course,  and  home. 
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Four  minutes  later  the  other  rolled  in, 
blue  smoke  pouring  from  bonnet  and  ex- 
hausts shattering  the  air  in  terrific  ex- 
plosions. Darron  had  evidently  pressed 
her  to  the  utmost.  Getting  down  with 
a  very  bad  grace,  he  gave  the  victor  a 
curt  direction  and  abruptly  left.  Mon- 
sieur  Goriot  paused,  however,  and  shook 
the  mechanic  by  the  hand. 

•  You  are  a  daring  driver.  We'll  re- 
number you,  most  certainly,  my  boy. 
That  turn  —  ah!     Sitpcrbe  !  " 

It  might  mean  much  or  little.  Cer- 
tainly,  he  had  made  an  enemy  in  Darron. 
Tail  Mareet's  Goddess  was  at  last  to  re- 
lent. 

A  week  later,  on  the  day  before  the  race, 
the  Goriot  enclosure  was  a  scene  of  the 
greatest  activity  and  preparation.  Man- 
agers and  sub-superintendents  hurried 
around  among  the  men  directing  the 
sorting  of  the  tires,  parts,  and  bags  of 
tools  that  the  mechanics  were  piling  on 
trucks  for  disposal  along  the  course. 
The  ground  was  littered  under  foot  with 
every  conceivable  variety  of  accessory 
and  implement,  from  huge,  leather  bound 
tires  to  piles  of  spark  plugs,  screws,  and 
nuts,  glittering  in  the  light  from  the 
flaring  torches.  In  a  corner  apart,  away 
from  the  hurrying  throng,  Pilgrain  had 
been  giving  final  directions  to  Mareet, 
and  the  latter,  head  bowed  and  silent, 
.till  stood  sadly  by  his  sympathetic  old 
Ninety. 

Of  a  sudden  two  headlights  shot  into 
view  far  down  the  road  —  great,  dazzling 
orbs,  second  by  second  growing  larger. 
A  car  skimmed  from  without  the  shad- 
owy distance  and  slid  through  the  gate 
to  within  a  yard  of  the  Ninety.  Pierrot, 
Darron 's  mechanician,  made  a  flying 
leap  from  the  driver's  seat.  All  work 
stopped  ou  the  instant,  and  there  was  a 
dull  buzz  of  fear  and  anxious  inquiry. 

"Jean,  Jean,"  he  cried.  "  Darron' s 
out  of  it,  broken  shoulder, —  car  went 
over  the  bank  at  Flandreau's  —  he  one 
way  and  I  the  other.  Diablel  What  an 
upset.     Hurrah,  hurrah!  " 

"  An  upsel  ?  t  Darron  out  of  the  race?  " 
It     all     dawned     slowly    on    Mareet, — 

You're  mad,  man.     Is  he  dead?  " 
Not   he, —  nothing   the   matter  with 


him,  but  he  can't  run.     You  should  have 
heard  him  swear." 

"Stop  it,  I  say  —  tell  me,  is  the 
machine  a  wreck?  "  and  he  seized  him 
savagely  by  the  arm. 

"  Fit  as  ever  —  I  ran  her  back  myself. 
Old  Gorey  wants  you,  though,  at  once  — 
up  at  Flandreau's,"  and  he  laughed  again. 
Mareet  waited  for  no  more,  but  sprang 
into  Pierrot's  throbbing  machine,  let  in 
the  clutch  on  the  hi6li  and  in  a  wild 
curve  parted  the  gesticulating,  mad- 
dened crown  of  Frenchmen,  barely  clearel 
the  gate  posts,  and  tore  down  the  road 
out  of  sight. 

It  was  not  kindly  old  Goriot  who 
awaited  Mareet,  but  Sarrotel,  the  racing 
manager  of  the  factory.  He  was  pacing 
up  and  down  the  apartment,  lighting 
one  cigarette  after  another,  and  tossing 
them  half  smoked  into  the  open  grate. 
His  eyes  wandered  from  the  watch  in 
his  hand  to  the  door;  he  frowned  and 
twisted  his  moustache  impatiently. 

"  Ah!  There  is  no  time  to  lose." 
The  manager's  manner  was  curt  and  to 
the  point,  "  You  have  heard,  I  suppose, 
about  the  unfortunate  accident?  Darron 
can't  race.  I  have  had  Goriot  on  the 
wire,  and  he  has  instructed  me  to  place 
the  Sixty  in  your  hands." 

The  announcement  came  like  a  thunder 
clap  to  Jean.  Although  he  had  had  time 
to  consider  the  possibilities  in  Darron's 
withdrawal,  he  slowly  sank  into  a  chair, 
staggered  by  the  glorious  appointment. 
He  stammered  a  "  Yes,  sir,"  and  listened 
to  what  followed.  But  as  the  crisp,  short 
utterances  poured  forth  he  sat  up  very 
straight  and  forgot  all  but  the  little 
Frenchman  before  him. 

"  Listen;  Darron  was  thoroughly  in- 
structed before  you,"  the  manager  was 
saying.  "  Guillard  will  set  a  terrific 
pace  with  the  Delcasse-Brion.  He  die 
last  year  and  will  again.  You  start 
immediately  before.  Now,  attend.  Yot 
are  to  delay  Guillard  by  every  means  it 
your  power, —  what  do  you  call  it? —  to 
drag  him,  mile  by  mile,  that  Pilgrain, 
who  starts  immediately  after,  may  come 
up.  The  Delcasse  is  not  to  pass  you, 
understand,  until  you  reach  Villamont." 
"  Until  I  reach  Villamont?  "  The 
flash  of  eagerness  died   in   the   younger 
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man's   eyes,    and    he    turned    very   pale. 

"  Precisely, —  tear  the  life  out  of  the 
Sixty,  but  don't  let  him  pass.  When 
you  reach  Villamont  and  the  turn  by 
Florey's,  he  is  to  come  up,  comprenezf 
You  are  to  see  that  Pilgrain  is  right 
behind  him." 

The  manager  scrutinized  Marcet's  face, 
and    waved    his    hand    deprecatingly. 

"  Non,  the  road  is  wide,  there  is  no  dan- 
ger. Guillard  is  the  very  devil  on  the 
course,  and  strategy  must  be  used  against 
him  —  legitimate  strategy.  These  are 
your  instructions  —  not  from  me,  but 
from  Goriot,  remember .  Tear  abreast 
and  keep  him  on  the  out,  as  Pilgrain  goes 
by  on  the  inside!  " 

Marcet  gasped  and  recoiled.  It  would 
involve  no  risk,  he  knew ;  the  road  broad- 
ened there,  but  it  was  a  trick  and 

"  Smash  the  car,"  Sarrotel  broke  in, 
"  and  do  what  you  like  after,  even  win 
the  race,  if  you  will,"  this  with  rather 
spiteful  malice  —  "  but  remember  to  crowd 
Guillard  at  Florey's.  Pierrot  will  go  with 
you  —  he  has  been  instructed.  That  is 
all." 

Jean  was  trembling,  and  started  to 
speak. 

"  No  thanks.  Goriot,  alone,  is  re- 
sponsible for  you.  He  told  me  to  tell  you 
to  do  as  well  as  on  the  other  night." 

He  turned  his  back  and  muttered  to 
himself  with  strange  intensity,  "  Diable, 
we  must  win." 

Jean  walked  out  slowly  to  his  waiting 
car.  "Crowd  Guillard  at  Florey's  — 
after,  even  win  the  race  if  you  will."  The 
words  rang  in  his  brain,  and  the  sinister 
face  of  the  little  Frenchman  danced 
before  his  eyes. 

He  climbed  into  the  car  as  one  in  a 
daze,  threw  off  the  brakes,  and  ran  out 
of  the  park  into  the  Nantes  road.  The 
glorious  chance  had  come  at  last,  but 
what  a  mockery  it  was,  after  all.  A 
choking  sob  arose  in  his  throat,  and  the 
motor  "skipped"  in  sympathy  and  droned 
away  into  the  night. 

As  the  huge  monsters  were  springing 
into  life  in  front  of  the  grandstand,  at 
the  touch  of  grimy  mechanics  and  bon- 
neted drivers,  as  the  roadway  was 
thronged    with    a   confusion   of   owners, 


managers,  drivers,  mechanicians,  offi- 
cials, and  police,  and  as  the  insistent  mob 
was  being  driven  back  behind  the  guide 
ropes,  a  like  scene  was  being  enacted 
round  the  famous  Maison  Florey.  The 
insufferable  din  of  snorting  motors  was 
absent,  but  the  throngs  were  as  great, 
the  lines  as  closely  packed,  the  crowd 
as  inquisitive  and  aggressive.  Rearing 
in  graceful  lines,  out  of  a  dense  mass  of 
commingled  humanity  and  machines 
was  the  hotel  itself, —  its  ivy-clad  pillars 
and  wide  verandas  overhanging  the  turn 
and  affording  a  full  view  in  both  direc- 
tions. The  cars  would  swing  into  sight 
in  the  distance  to  the  left,  would  whirl 
around  Florey's,  and  plunge  down  the 
hill  to  the  Brillant  road  on  the  right. 
Every  available  inch,  here  and  on  the 
floor  above,  was  occupied,  and  in  the  very 
front  by  the  corner,  with  four  or  five 
others,  was  Sarrotel,  the  Goriot  manager. 

It  was  just  before  the  start.  The 
thousands  below,  lining  the  square,  were 
growing  impatient.  A  confused  mur- 
mur of  voices,  mingled  with  the  honking 
of  the  horns  and  the  purr  of  the  motors. 
All,  like  Sarrotel,  were  consulting  watches 
and  craning  their  necks  to  watch  the  an- 
nouncer, who  stood  on  a  small  raised 
platform,  megaphone  in  hand,  leaning 
silently  against  the  bulletin  board.  As 
the  minutes  dragged  by,  the  voices 
hushed,  the  peddlers  and  hawkers  with- 
drew, the  mob  was  driven  farther  back 
from  the  turn,  and  an  intense  silence 
brooded  over  all.  The  atmosphere  was 
surchanged  with  excitement  and  sus- 
pense. 

Suddenly  Sarrotel  tore  the  telephone 
receiver  from  his  ear,  and  cried,  "  Vang- 
er's  off  with  the  Barracq  !"  A  second 
later  the  announcer  roared  it  out  through 
the  megaphone.  A  hoarse  shout  rose 
from  the  crowd,  and  the  sea  of  faces 
turned,  too,  toward  the  distant  corner. 
"  A  good  start,"  roared  the  megaphone, 
"  Murray  and  the  De  Kietrich's  at  the 
line." 

Somewhere,  miles  away,  the  first  ma- 
chine was  tearing  toward  them  with  the 
speed  of  a  catapult,  but,  except  for  the 
murmurs  of  the  mob,  all  was  quiet  there. 
A  little  bird  on  a  tree  ventured  a  plain- 
tive note,  and  the  people  near  it  started, 
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laughed  hysterically,  and  turned  again 
to  the  road.  "  Murray's  off, —  poor  start, 
but  a  recovery.  Is  going  well,"  bellowed 
the  megaphone. 

"D  —  n  Murray,"  growled  the  man- 
ager in  the  corner,  as  he  tore  off  the  cover 
of  another  cigarette  box,  and  dropped  the 
contents  into  his  nearest  pocket.  "  We 
won't  see  even  Vanger  for  fourteen  min- 
utes," and  he  buried  his  head  in  his 
hands.  The  telephone  buzzed.  Mar- 
cet's  at  the  line  with  the  Goriot. 

" At   the   line  with  the  Goriot," 

echoed  the  megaphone  across  the  way. 

"  I  tell  you,  Max,  he's  bound  to  do  it. 
It's  sure,  sure!  Diable,  why  doesn't  he 
come2  " 

"  Have  you  got  much  up?  "  asked  the 
other. 

"  Much?  "  breathed  Sarrotel,  with  a 
sickly  smile.  "  He's  got  to  win,  I  tell 
you,  he's  got  to.  Why  there  never  was 
such  a  driver  as  Pilgrain.  Wait  till  you 
see  him.  He'll  —  Marcet's  off  like  light- 
ning.    Bravo!     He's " 

"  Marcet  off  —  brilliant  start,"  from 
across  the  road,  and  a  roar  from  the 
thousands  around.  The  first  Goriot  was 
off,  and  like  a  streak  too.  Several  sport- 
ing gentlemen  confabulated  with  others 
of  like  persuasion. 

"  Guillard  and  the  Delcasse  are  at  the 
line."  A  perfect  frenzy  of  cheering  rose 
from  the  mob.  Hats  flew  into  the  air, 
horns  and  sirens  shrieked. 

"  Cheer  on.  You  may  be  shouting 
the  other  way  before  very  long!  "  growled 
Sarrotel.  The  start,  a  minute  later,  was 
reported  perfect,  and  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  ensuing  din,  the  cry  of  "  Car," 
rose  from  far  down  the  line. 

A  little  gray  spot  flitted  round  the 
turn.  A  dull  hum,  increased  into  a  con- 
fused roar,  which  developed  into  terrific, 
staccato  explosions.  Smoke  and  dust 
poured  in  a  cloud  behind  the  oncoming 
racer,  and  the  noise  grew  deafening. 
The  shape  seemed  to  spring  literally  out 
of  the  distance,  to  strike  the  turn  in  one 
wild  plowing  slide,  and  roll  away  again, 
through  a  cloud  of  dust  and  pebbles. 
People  rubbed  their  eyes,  and  gasped  as 
the  air  cleared. 

The  announcer  shouted  the  time,  and 
a    white    figure    went    on    board.     Then 


—  "  Pilgrain 's  at  the  line  —  a  terrific 
start  —  by  far  the  best  thus  far!"  and 
again  a  wild  enthusiasm. 

Sarrotel  hung  on  the  rail,  his  collar 
awry  and  hair  disheveled,  face  white  and 
drawn.  "  They'll  be  here  now  in  about 
twelve  minutes,"  he  muttered.  Another 
announcement  came  from  the  inevitable 
megaphone,  but  no  one  listened.  The 
real  race  was  on! 

A  white  mark  went  up  on  the  board. 
"  Mon  dieu,  Marcet's  dragging  him. 
Look  at  his  time.  Pilgrain  will  be  up  — 
he'll  be  up  by  then!  "  A  murmur  of 
wonder  arose,  for  the  great  Guillard  was 
going  slowly,  much  too  slowly,  just  be- 
hind the  smaller  Goriot.  They  did  not 
know;  how  could  they  know?  Marcet 
was  doing  it.  Goriot  was  right,  he  was  a 
wonder. 

Another  car  swung  into  sight,  shot 
down  the  lane,  amid  cries  of  warning  and 
shouts  of  encouragement;  it  was  Mur- 
ray and  the  De  Kietrich.  When  the 
dust  settled,  every  one  turned  to  the 
distance  once  more.  Figure  after  figure 
went  on  the  board.  The  crowd  grew 
frantic.  It  looked  as  though  the  three 
would  strike  the  turn  at  once.  Every 
one  was  standing  with  eyes  glued  to  the 
distance.  The  last  figure  went  up, — 
they  had  passed  the  next  control  all 
together,  Marcet  and  Guillard  in  the  lead, 
Pilgrain  but  a  length  or  two  behind! 
The  murmurs  rose  into  a  roar,  echoing 
and  reverberating  from  roof  to  roof,  and 
window  to  window  of  the  crowded  houses, 
and  far  down  the  line  toward  the  Brillant 
road. 

Just  beyond  the  bend  a  veritable  ava- 
lanche was  hurtling  down  the  roadway, 
three  huge  monsters,  belching  forth 
smoke  and  flame,  and  tearing  up  the 
gravel  in  great  inky  clouds.  Marcet  was 
driving  the  race  of  his  life.  With  the 
thunder  of  the  Sixty  drumming  in  his 
ears,  the  dust  and  sand  biting  through 
his  mask,  and  the  cruel  wind  choking  and 
blinding  him  in  a  ceaseless  torrent,  his 
head  was  swimming,  his  arms  aching 
with  each  twist  of  the  wheel,  and  he  felt 
sick  and  unhappy.  He  saw  nothing  but 
the  interminable  back  pathway  rushing 
mile    by  mile   beneath   his   wheels,   and 
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every  nerve  and  faculty  was  centered  in 
the  dull  rumble  just  behind, —  watching, 
M  planning  to  delay  and  to  hold.  It  would 
deepen,  and  die  away  again,  creep  up  to 
the  side,  retreat,  and  steal  forward  once 
more  mocking  him,  goading  him  to 
speed,  to  wild  escape.  He  must  hold  — 
hold  —  hold!  It  was  a  monotonous, 
maddening  chant  that  merged  with  the 
roar  of  the  cylinders  and  the  scream  of 
the  wind.  "  Hold,  hold,  hold,"  sang  the 
Sixty,  and  the  mocking  echo  from  the 
huge  machine  behind  returned,  "  Ho  — 
o  —  o  —  old."  Goriot  had  told  him  — 
Goriot  —  he  must ! 

He  knew  Pilgrain  was  there,  had  heard 
the  faint  murmur  of  the  Ninety  above 
the  drone  of  the  Monster  and  the  thunder 
of  his  own.  They  shot  around  the  bend, 
—  Marcet  swerved  to  the  right  and  threw 
off  the  power.  With  a  roar  of  impotent 
rage  and  pent-up  fury  a  huge  black  shape 
seemed  to  spring  from  his  back  wheel 
and  shoot  abreast  in  an  oily  cloud. 

Marcet  could  dimly  see  Pierrot  bend 
forward,  knew  that  he  should  pass,  should 
whirl  his  Sixty  round  the  right  side;  he 
had  planned  it  all  out.  The  moment  had 
come.  Already  the  car  was  quivering 
and  Pierrot  was  working  below.  Sar- 
rotel  had  told  him,  Sarrotel!  The  car 
leaped  ahead.  With  a  sob  of  rage  he 
threw  off  the  clutch.  He  was  going  to 
let  the  two  fight  it  out  alone ! 

It  all  happened  in  the  space  of  a  min- 
ute. Pilgrain  went  past  him  like  a 
cannon  shot,  and  all  was  blurred  by  the 
dust  and  the  smoky  clouds  around. 
Marcet  reeled  to  his  feet  and  clung  to  the 
wheel,  as  his  car  staggered  along,  mid  the 
scream  of  grinding  brakes  and  the  roar 
of  the  suddenly  released  motor.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  frantically  on  the  turn; 
he  could  just  make  it  out.  Good  God, 
Pilgrain  was  still  taking  the  inner  turn! 
A  rumble  of  terror  reached  him  vaguely. 
He  saw  the  crowd  break  asunder,  like 
grain  in  a  storm;  saw  the  dim  bulk  of  a 
machine  separate  itself  from  the  cloud 
and  writhe  across  the  square,  a  dead 
mass  of  broken  wheels  and  seething  flame ; 
finally  he  saw  the  other  circle  and  dis- 
appear round  the  bend,  a  dim,  graceful 
shadow.     The  Monster  had  escaped ! 

"  Pierrot,"  he  sobbed,  "  We've  got  to 


catch  him!  "  Pilgrain  was  gone;  he  was 
alone.  The  car  shivered  and  lurched 
forward;  the  wheels  spun  around.  It 
seemed  an  eternity  before  they  bit  in  at 
last.  The  car  spurned  the  road,  hurled 
itself  blindly  at  the  turn,  and  tore  round 
Florey's  in  a  mad,  grinding  slide,  and 
down,  down,  down,  rocking  and  sway- 
ing, crashing  and  staggering,  on  and  on,, 
to  battle  it  out  alone  with  Guillard. 

The  Monster  was  ahead;  it  must  be 
caught,  now,  and  passed!  Marcet  was 
driving  as  he  never  had  before;  the 
madness  of  speed  held  his  very  soul.  He 
forgot  himself,  forgot  the  machine,  and 
thought  only  of  the  thing  ahead.  He 
knew  how  the  one  hundred  and  twenty 
horsepower  Delcasse-Brion  was  probably 
going,  because  he  knew  Guillard,  and 
could  imagine  how  he  was  making  up  for 
the  time  he  had  lost,  and  raging  onward, 
to  his  goal.     The  minutes  dragged  on. 

He  glued  his  eyes  to  the  strip  of  road, 
and,  fascinated,  watched  it  wind  franti- 
cally beneath  him.  They  touched  a 
bridge;  the  rumble  died  away  behind 
as  they  mounted  the  hill  beyond,  and 
down  on  the  other  side.  They  tore 
around  a  corner,  dimly  heard  the  shout- 
ing of  the  crowds,  and  were  on  again.. 
The  Sixty  thundered  and  roared,  and 
frenziedly  devoured  the  ground.  She 
was  making  up,  too,  making  up  for  the 
cruel  delay  of  those  first  few  moments. 
A  wild  laugh  rose  to  his  lips,  and  was 
driven  down  his  throat  by  the  surging 
wind.  Pierrot  was  working  frantically 
below,  and  the  dear  old  Sixty  was  pound- 
ing her  very  heart  out,  over  the  skim- 
ming road.     Onward!     Onward! 

The  minutes  lengthened  into  an  hour,, 
the  hour  into  two.  Marcet  with  reeling 
brain  and  dull,  senseless  body  clung  to. 
the  wheel.  Thrown  this  way  and  that, 
inert  and  bruised,  he  was  almost  past 
thought.  The  wind  still  sung,  the  sand 
bit  in,  the  motor  thundered  in  his  ears.. 
"  We  must  pass,  we  must  pass,  we  must 
pass!  "  Guillard  has  been  just  ahead 
for  an  hour  or  more.  The  gap  had  les- 
sened  but  very  little. 

Dieu,  could  he  never  reach  that  flitting 
shadow  that  danced  before  his  eyes,  dis- 
appeared round  a  bend,  and  then  loomed 
up    again,    always    there,    never    going x 
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never  never.  He  must  be  sane;  they 
were  going  round  the  last  turn.  The 
stand  was  just  ahead. 

He  roused  himself  by  a  mighty  effort 
of  will,  and,  almost  bent  double  over  the 
wheel,  resolved  to  think.  He  had  to 
pass,  had  to  pass!  The  word  stirred  a 
faint  responsive  chord  in  his  sluggish 
brain.  He  knew  the  Sixty,  knew  its 
every  pulse  and  tremble,  and  now  as  in  a 
dream  nursed  the  power.  They  seemed 
to  be  creeping  upon  the  thing  ahead,  it 
wasn't  quite  so  far  away.  He  mur- 
mured softly,  gently,  to  his  Beauty, 
groped  for  the  pedal  with  his  foot; 
kicked  it.  They  seemed  to  rise  easily 
from  the  ground  and  afloat  ahead.  The 
hum  in  his  numbed  ears  increased,  the 
wdiole  car  quivered.  They  drew  abreast 
of  the  black  elusive  shadow. 

Thousands  were  madly  shouting  along 
the  sides  as  the  two  monsters  dashed 
down  the  lane  abreast,  enveloped  in 
flame  and  smoke,  with  their  exhausts 
discharging  like  great  Gatling  guns,  but 
Marcet  did  not  hear.  He  was  only 
conscious  of  a  soft  murmur,  like  sweet 
music, —  the  murmur  of  his  Sixty. 

Suddenly  the  shape  of  the  Monster 
beside  him  seemed  to  vanish  backward. 
He  only  nodded  wisely  to  himself,  and 
tore  down  the  lane.  Banners  were  wav- 
ing ahead,  trumpets  were  blaring,  horns 
and  sirens  filling  the  air  with  a  vast 
medlev  of  sound. 


The  brakes  bit  in  beyond.  The  hor- 
rible din  ceased  of  an  instant!  He  was 
being  dragged  out.  It  was  all  over,  and 
he  was  very,  very  tired.  He  reeled  as  he 
tried  to  stand,  and  was  half  supported, 
half  carried.  A  sea  of  faces  crowded 
round  him;  he  resented  being  pulled  and 
mauled.  Mon  Dieu,  how  his  head  ached. 
His  brain  grew  clearer,  what  were  they 
shouting?  "  Vive  Marcet,  et  la  Goriot! 
Marcet!     Marcet!  " 

"  You've  won,  man,  you've  won! 
Guillard  broke  his  axle,  and  went  through 
the  bank." 

' '  You've  beaten  him ;  not  another  man 
in  the  world  could  have  done  it."  He 
awoke  in  a  flash,  to  the  shouting  and  the 
clamor,  to  the  wild  joyful  group  around, 
wringing  him  by  the  hand,  and  con- 
gratulating, congratulating.  There  was 
old  Goriot,  himself,  and  Sarrotel.  They 
both  rushed  forward, —  Goriot  silent, 
but  with  a  look  and  a  hand  clasp  that 
thrilled  Marcet  to  the  heart.  It  dawned 
upon  him,  then,  about  the  plot  and  he 
turned  to  its  author,  Sarrotel,  who  looked 
very  humble  and  ashamed. 

'  You  see,  I've  even  won,"  he  said, 
smiled  weakly  and  fainted  away  out  of  it 
all.  The  crowd  still  roared  and  thun- 
dered out  his  name.  "  Vive  Marcet, 
Marcet,  et  la  Goriot!  "  but  he  only  heard 
the  dull,  sweet  murmur  ringing  in  his 
ears,  and  muttered  thickly:  "  We've 
won,  Beauty,  we've  won." 
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XJ)  you  aren't  afraid  of    robbers 


or     anything 


young      Mrs. 


Thornton's  round  blue  eyes 
disclosed  her  wonder  at  the  radical  un- 
femininism  expressed  by  the  girl  behind 
the  copper  samovar.  She  prodded  a  slice 
of  lemon  in  her  teacup  with  the  point  of 
her  spoon,  and  then  went  on  : 

Why,   when   Tom    is    awav,   I    make 


nurse  sleep  in  the  baby's  room  next  me, 
and  we  lock  all  the  doors.  And  we  have 
near  neighbors;  but  you,  on  this  hillside, 
are  simply  miles  from  any  other  house, 
and  there  are  so  many  of  those  dreadful 
tramps  and  yeggmen  around  nowadays! 
I  don't  see,  I'm  sure,  how  you  can  get 
any  servant  to  stay  with  you!  " 

"  Ingred    doesn't    mind,"    smiled    the 
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girl  at  the  teatable,  as  she  looked  toward 
the  stolid  little  Scandinavian  maid  who 
was  entering  the  room  with  a  plate  of 
bread  and  butter.  "  Pook  is  a  capital 
watch  dog,  and  as  we  don't  possess  a 
man  to  keep  the  banshees  off,  we  have 
to  let  'em  come!  " 

"  I  certainly  would  hang  a  man's  hat 
in  the  hall,"  said  Mrs.  Thornton,  de- 
cidedly, and  then  she  cast  an  apprehen- 
sive glance  into  the  far  corner  of  the 
room,  where  the  evening  shadows  were 
beginning  to  gather. 

The  materialistic  grating  of  the  brake, 
as  her  motor  car  pulled  up  before  the 
door,  filled  her  with  new  courage,  and  she 
laid  a  reassured  hand  upon  her  friend's 
arm  in  parting: 

"  Now,  Elsie  dear,  you  must  come  and 
see  me  soon.  An  unmarried  woman  has 
so  much  more  time,  you  know  —  with 
*  bridge  '  and  all  the  rest,  I'm  so  rushed 
that  it's  almost  impossible  to  get  'way 
out  here,  so  do  come  often.  Come  to  the 
Country  Club  tea  next  Saturday.  All 
the  men  will  be  there!  "  This  last  with 
her  neck  craned  around  the  corner  of  the 
car. 

Elsie  Morrison  stood  on  the  bungalow 
veranda  until  the  sound  of  the  motor, 
cautiously  chug-chugging  its  way  down 
the  steep  slope  of  the  hill,  had  died  away 
among  the  pines  and  oaks;  then  she 
gave  a  merry,  meditative  little  laugh,  and 
turned  back  into  the  house. 

"  Lights,  please,  Ingred!"  she  called, 
and  as  the  little  maid  bustled  about 
lighting  the  candles  on  chimneypiece 
and  book  shelves,  her  mistress  fetched 
a  great  armful  of  pine  cones  and  heaped 
them  in  the  grate. 

"  No,  I  don't  need  that,"  she  broke  in 
as  the  maid  was  about  to  light  a  reading 
lamp  on  the  big  center  table.  "  I  will 
have  the  firelight  for  a  while. 

The  maid  went  out  with  the  tea  tray, 
as  Miss  Morrison  curled  herself  into  a 
corner  of  the  low  sofa  before  the  crackling 
fire.  It  was  one  of  the  cold  days  of  late 
September,  and  the  light  blaze  gave  out 
a  pleasing  warmth.  The  mild  sedative 
effect  of  the  tea,  together  with  that  of  an 
open  fire  at  this,  the  most  delightful  hour 
of  the  day,  combined  to  give  her  a  pleas- 
ant sense  of  complete  contentment,  and 


she  threw  out  both  arms,  yawned,   and 
nestled  deeper  among  the  cushions. 

She  smiled  into  the  glow  of  the  fire 
as  her  thoughts  ran  on.  There  was  much 
in  the  world  to  amuse  one,  she  found. 
Marion  Thornton  and  her  attitude,  for 
example.  She  knew  to  a  degree  of  ab- 
solute certainty  that  Marion  Thornton,  at 
that  moment  snuggled  into  the  depths 
of  her  motor  coat,  was  saying  to  herself: 
"  Isn't  it  a  shame  that  Elsie  Morrison 
didn't  marry  some  one  of  the  men  that 
were  so  interested  in  her,  instead  of 
living  such  a  queer,  unnatural,  lonely 
life  all  by  herself,  cut  off  from  all  the 
things  that  really  matter?"  With  all  a 
young  married  woman's  feeling  of  supe- 
riority over  her  unmarried  girl  friends,  she 
had  allowed  Elsie  to  see  quite  plainly 
that  she  considered  that  her  way  of  living 
was  merely  a  selfish  playing  at  life — Elsie 
had  smiled .  She  had  had  it  on  the  tip  of  her 
tongue  to  ask  her  friend  if  she,  with  her 
motor,  the  three  or  four  servants  who 
kept  immaculate  order  in  her  pretty 
house,  and  the  competent  nurse  who  took 
"  all  the  responsibility  of  the  baby,  my 
dear,"  considered  herself  any  busier  than 
she,  on  her  hillside,  with  her  one  maid 
and  her  gun  and  her  fishpole.  But  she 
knew  the  answer  she  would  receive  —  a 
puzzled  stare  and  a  trace  of  asperity  in 
the  words: 

"  You  busy?  Why,  what  have  you  to 
do  ?  You  have  no  responsibility  —  only 
yourself  to  do  for,  while  I  have  Tom  and 
the  baby  and  the  house  and  all  my  en- 
gagements. Why,  last  week  I  was  only 
at  home  one  day  to  lunch.  Tom  and  I 
dined  out  several  times,  and  I  went  to 
six  '  bridge  '  parties!  Why,  my  dear,  I 
never  have  a  minute!  ' ' 

Then  there  was  her  attitude  of  incom- 
prehension as  to  how  a  woman  could  live 
so  independently  —  "  independently  " 
meaning,  to  her  mind,  without  a  man,  to 
kill  snakes  and  burglars. 

"But  if  one  isn't  afraid  of  them?  " 
Elsie  speculated  aloud,  reaching  for  a  be- 
flowered  knitting  bag.  As  she  spoke,  a 
puff  of  smoke  was  blown  down  the  chim- 
ney and  out  into  the  room.  "The  wind 
has  changed,"  she  remarked.  "  There's 
an  end  of  the  clear  days  —  now  for  the 
equinoctial  gale!  " 
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Elsie   Morrison,   at   twenty-eight,   was 
tall  and  slender,  with  the  lithe  grace  of  a 
bow        Her    eyes,     the     youngest    part 
of  her,  brown,  sunny  ones,  were  full  of  that 
cheerful  youth  that  one  sees  in  those  of 
mi-    men   along   the   New.  England 
coast.     The   first   of   her   life   had   been 
spent  in  any  but  solitary  places  —  per- 
haps  that    was  why  the  luxury  of  her 
present    state    was    so   grateful    to   her. 
After  her  mother  died  —  at  eight  —  she 
had   traveled   partly  under  her  father's 
care  and  partly  under  that  of  his  sister,  a 
big,  busy  woman,  who  loved  gayety  and  to 
have  many  people  around  her,  in  various 
parts     of     the     world,     picking     up     a 
desultory  education  from  governesses  and 
scrappy  school  years  in  diverse  places. 
At  eighteen  she  had  gone   to  college, — • 
to  one  of  America's  newest  colleges  for 
women,  and  while  there  her  father  died. 
Upon  graduating   she  went  abroad  again 
at  once,  this  time  with  an  old  governess. 
A  cousin's  wedding  brought  her  home, 
and   she   spent   the  subsequent  summer 
camping    and    canoeing,    with    only    an 
Indian   guide   for  a  companion,   in   the 
woods  of  Canada.     Then,  seized  with  a 
sudden  homesick  longing  to  settle,  she 
had  bought  the  hillside,  which  had  been 
part  of  her  family's  original  estate,  and 
the  following  year,  two  years  back,  had 
built    and    moved    into    the    bungalow, 
to  the  alternate  scandalized  disapproval 
and  wounded  affection  of  her  aunt  and 
cousins.     vShe  had  lived  quite   alone   for 
the  most  part.     When  she  had  felt  the 
desire  for  companionship,  outside  of  that 
afforded  by  an  occasional  descent  upon 
the  village  below  for  a  dish  of  tea  and 
gossip,  she  had  sent  at  one   time   for  a 
successful  young  writer,  whom  she  had 
known  in  college,  then  for  some  "  coun- 
try week  "  children  from  the  college  set- 
tlement  in  the  nearest  big  city,  and,  a 
third   time,  for  the  little  governess  with 
whom     she     had     gone     abroad.        She 
had   marie    many   acquaintances  in   the 
course  of  her  life,  but  had  formed  few 
friendships.     The  friends  were  firm  ones, 
however.     There  were  pictures  upon  the 
walls  of  them  all  —  of  Anne  Watson,  the 
writer,  hanging  over  a  row  of  her  books 
bound  in  dull  red;    of  Gretel  Forthiiber, 
of  her  schoolmates  at  Dresden,  of  Lieuten- 


ant Ferrari,  in  uniform  —  the  "crack" 
lider  of  the  Italian  army,  with  whom  she 
maintained  a  charming,  thoroughly  "Am- 
erican "    friendship;     and    a    pen    and 
ink    sketch    of    Laurence    Shaw,    whose 
plays  of  American  life  had  recently  been 
given  much  prominence  by  the  critics. 
On  the  whole,  there  were  more  men  than 
women  in  her  little  gallery.     Above  the 
writing   desk    there   were    three    photo- 
graphs of  one  man,  hanging  in  a  single 
frame.     The    first,    a    snapshot,    showed 
him   in   a  canoe,   his   bowed   right  arm 
with  its  muscles  tense,  keeping  the  nose 
of  the  canoe  straight  in  a  patch  of  rough 
water  between  two  sharp  rocks.     In  the 
second,  he  was  seated  on  a  fallen  tree, 
cleaning  his  rifle.     The  third  showed  him 
in  cap  and  gown,  a  notebook  under  his 
arm,  and  wearing  a  self-conscious  grin  on. 
his    boyish    face;     in    the    background 
stretched    the    greensward,    the    stately 
trees,    and    the    brick    buildings   of    the 
Harvard  yard. 

"  Why  have  you  Douglas  Robinson's, 
picture  here?  "  her  aunt  had  asked,  with 
raised  lorgnette,  during  an  inspection 
tour  of  the  room.  "  After  the  shabby 
way  he  has  treated  you,  I  should  think 
you'd  have  more  pride." 

Yes,  she  admitted  to  herself,  he  hadr 
treated  her  shabbily. —  the  genial,  light- 
haired  boy  with  whom  she  had  sailed 
and  studied  and  walked  throughout  the 
four  years  of  her  college  life.  At  her 
father's  death,  in  their  senior  year,  when 
she  had  been  summoned  home,  he  had 
not  even  written.  Her  hurried  note  to- 
him,  when  the  telegram  came  to  her  room, 
must  have  been  lost,  she  said  to  herself, 
and  she  sent  him  another  from  her 
aunt's  house.  No  reply  awaited  her 
when  she  returned  to  college.  Douglas 
was  to  have  taken  his  S.  B.  degree  at  the 
midyears  and  then  go  out  to  his  father's 
mines  in  Arizona,  and  the  midyears  were 
two  weeks  past  when  she  returned.  Then 
she  spoke  about  it,  naturally  enough,  to 
her  aunt,  and  wrote  to  his  home  with 
"  Please  forward  "  on  the  envelope. 

"  Have  you  heard  from  Douglas?  " 
her  aunt  would  ask  every  time  they  met, 
until  Elsie  longed  to  lie,  and  say  she  had, 
but  knew  that  the  minute  questions- 
which  would  be  sure  to  follow  would  in- 
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volve  her  in  a  mesh  of  deceit.  Nights 
like  this  invariably  set  her  thinking  of 
him.  Day  after  day,  in  a  howling  north- 
easter, they  had  donned  woolens  and 
gone  out  into  the  storm,  tramping,  before 
they  returned  home,  seven,  eight,  often 
ten  miles.  It  was  he  who  had  taught  her 
to  shoot,  to  paddle  and  to  swim  under 
water  with  her  eyes  open.  Through  her 
aunt's  nagging  she  had  presently  gotten 
out  of  the  way  of  speaking  of  him  to  any 
one, —  which  gave  rise  to  the  opinion 
among  her  friends  that  she  had  refused 
to  marry  him, —  and  when,  shortly  after 
her  class  day,  she  had  gone  abroad,  there 
was  no  one  with  whom  to  speak  who  had 
known  him.  And  no  one  wrote  of  him. 
He  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  her  life 
completely,  leaving  with  her  only  a 
glow  of  pleasant  memories  and  a 
set  of  tastes  and  accomplishments  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  average  girl. 

"  If  there  was  another  man  on  earth 
half  as  congenial  as  Doug,  I  might  con- 
sider marrying,"  she  said,  turning  in  her 
place  towards  where  the  glass  over  the 
photographs  reflected  the  pink  glow  of 
the  fire.  The  noise  of  the  storm  mingled 
all  outside  noises  indistinguishably,  and 
she  started  at  an  unheralded  knock  at 
the  side  door. 

She  opened  it  quickly;  a  gust  of  wet 
wind  caused  the  candles  to  flicker.  Two 
wind-tossed  figures  in  rubber  coats,  from 
which  the  water  ran  in  rivulets,  stood 
outside. 

"  Pardon  me,"   the  taller  figure  said, 

"  we  are  sorry  to  intrude but  may 

we  come  in  ?     The  storm  is  so  bad ' ' 

"  Indeed  yes,"  said  the  girl,  heartily, 
and  while  the  two  men  went  to  take  off 
their  outside  garments,  she  threw  fresh 
fuel  on  the  fire  and  prepared  the  big 
lamp  for  lighting.  As  the  flame  flared  up 
the  men  re-entered,  and  the  smaller  one 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"  Elsie  Morrison!  "  he  said. 

"  Doug!" 

Her  eyes  shone,  and  she  went  to  him 
with  both,  hands  outstretched. 

"Upon  my  word!"  exclaimed  the 
other  man,  "  you  told  me  you  didn't 
know  anything  about  this  bungalow, 
Robinson!  " 

"Nor   do    I!     However   is   it,    Elsie? 


It's  sprung  up  since  we  used  to  roam 
around  here.  But  I  forget,  Miss  Morri- 
son—  or  isn't  it  Miss  Morrison?  "  She 
nodded  her  head,  laughing.  "  Miss  Mor- 
rison, let  me  present  John  Hollis." 

The  big  man  bowed.  "I'm  glad  it  is  a 
friend's  hospitality  we  are  trespassing 
upon.  Robinson  didn't  want  to  come 
on  this  camping  trip,  anyway,  but  he 
promised  me  a  long  time  ago  to  show  me 
where  there  were  some  ducks,  and  I 
wouldn't  let  him  out  of  it.  And  when  the 
rain  came  up  to-day  he  took  it  as  a 
special  judgment  of  Providence  upon  me 
for  inveigling  him  into  it  against  his  will!" 

The  three  had  seated  themselves  around 
the  fire,  Elsie  and  Hollis  on  the  couch, 
and  Robinson  in  an  easy-chair.  Elsie 
sat  watching  him.  Many  a  night,  as 
she  had  sat  before  the  fire,  she  had  pic- 
tured him  seated  just  there,  unchanged, 
his  fingers  clasped  about  one  knee,  in  the 
old  attitude  that  she  knew  so  well.  She 
was  sure  he  would  love  the  house,  and 
this  room  which  was  so  dear  to  her. 

"  Where  have  you  been  this  long  time, 
Doug?  "  she  asked,  trying  to  keep  the 
tone  of  her  voice  as  commonplace  as 
possible. 

"  Oh,  after  college,  I  went  to  Arizona; 
then,  after  a  time,  I  came  East.  Then 
I  went  to  Montana,  and  from  there  to 
Mexico.  Then  the  mines  closed  down 
during  the  hard  times,  and  —  here  I 
am !  And  you,  Elsie  ?  Account  for  your- 
self !  " 

"  I  wrote  to  you,"  said  Elsie. 

"  I  know,"  said  Douglas,  hastily,  "  I 
was  sorry  about  your  father.  I  meant 
to  write,  but  I  was  so  busy  with  the  new 
places,  and  all,  and  then  I  lost  your  new 
address.  And  when  I  came  East,  you 
were  abroad,  nobody  seemed  to  know 
exactly  where,  and  so  I  lost  track  of  you. 
Six  years  is  a  long  time.  You  aren't 
married  — "  he  said,  breaking  into  a 
new  tone,  expressive  of  so  much  surprise 
that  the  girl  laughed  and  said  lightly: 

"  Why,  Doug,  you  know  there  are 
three  times  as  many  women  as  men  in 
New  England,  so  all  of  us  can't  marry!  " 

"  Somehow,  I  always  fancied  you  as 
married,"  he  said.  Then,  "  You  have  a 
pretty  little  place  here.  You  don't  live 
here  alone?  "     She  nodded  assent. 
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"  Why,  how  can  you?  What  can  you 
find  to  do  all  the  time?  Don't  you  get 
the  blues0  " 

'•  Oh,  I  read,  and  shoot,  and  fish,  and 
take  long-  walks,  and  pick  berries  to  make 
jam  —  and  sit  and  watch  the  fire!" 
Somehow  the  ghmor  of  the  existence 
seemed  to  pale  as  she  thus  set  it  forth 
before  his  view. 

"  The  gospel  according  to  Thoreau?  " 
said  the  man  lightly,  walking  across  the 
room  to  one  of  the  bookcases.  "  I  see 
you  have  him  all  here.  I  used  to  read 
him  myself  once  —  when  I  was  very 
young.  I  wonder  now  what  the  fascina- 
tion was0  What  Jack  there  sees  in  bacon 
and  fried  meal,  I  fancy!  " 

His  tone  of  inspection  brought  him 
before  another  bookcase  —  the  one  where 
Anne  Watson's  books  stood. 

"  Anne  Watson  certainly  has  made 
good,  hasn't  she?  Her  books  must  bring 
her  in  a  pile  of  money.  That  last  one 
has  been  a  particularly  good  seller. 
Hello!  '  His  gaze  ran  along  the  wall 
to  his  own  pictures.  "  What  absurd 
pictures  of  me!  And  you've  kept  them 
all  this  time?  I'm  flattered!  A  man 
who  hasn't  done  much  in  the  way  of 
becoming  a  celebrity,  expects  to  be 
forgotten.  But  I've  done  well  enough," 
he  asserted,  turning  to  face  the  two  on 
the  couch,  his  hands  thrust  deep  into  his 
pockets.  "  I've  picked  up  some  good 
tips  on  stocks  here  and  there  at  the  mines, 
and  now  I'm  going  to  settle  in  little  old 
New  York.  Broadway  is  pretty  slick 
after  years  of  prairies  and  mountains  and 
greasy  Mexicans!  " 

The  girl  sat  silent,  looking  into  the 
crackling  fire.  Something  was  crumbling 
and  falling  into  ashes,  like  the  pine  logs 
before  her,  and  she  could  only  sit  and 
look  on. 

"  And  you,  Mr.  Hollis?  "  she  said,  in 
a  )";ir  away  voice,  her  duty  of  hostess 
pressing  upon  her.      "  What  do  you?  " 

( )h,  I'm  a  broker,  stuck  in  an  office, 
but  every  fall  I  get  away  along  about  now 
to  shoot  or  fish.  We've  rigged  up  a 
shack  on  the  other  side  of  Baldtop,  but 
ducks  are  scarce  there,  and  we  tramped 
'way  over  here  to-day.  Then  the  storm 
came,  and  we  wandered  about,  lost  and 
wet,  until " 


"  Until  we  saw  your  lights,"  finished 
Robinson.  "  I  couldn't  believe  they 
were  real,  for  there  never  used  to  be  a 
house  here." 

"  And  then,  like  Hansel  and  Gretel, 
you  found  the  witch  in  the  house,  and 
she  gave  you  cookies  and  candy,"  the 
girl  broke  in,  as  Ingred  entered  with  a 
tray. 

The  men  ate  with  the  keen  appetite  of 
the  woods,  and  when  they  were  done, 
the  hands  of  the  clock  on  the  chimney- 
piece  stood  at  midnight,  and  Elsie  arose 
to  smother  the  fire  with  ashes  and  light 
her  guests'  candles. 

"  Sleep  well!  "  she  said,  holding  out  a 
cordial  hand  to  each. 

Her  own  light  had  been  out  perhaps  an 
hour,  but  she  still  lay  awake,  staring  into 
the  darkness,  and  trying  to  summon  out 
of  it,  with  the  emotion  it  had  always 
aroused,  the  picture  of  Douglas  Robinson, 
seated  in  the  big  chair  before  her  fire,  in 
her  house,  in  this,  the  dearest  of  all  spots 
upon  earth.  But,  somehow,  the  joy  of 
it  would  elude  her.  A  sudden,  steady, 
soothing  sound,  unlike  any  of  the  storm 
noises,  made  her  raise  her  head  ,and 
listen.  Pook  was  afraid  of  storms  and 
was  undoubtedly  hidden  away  under  the 
bed  in  Ingred's  distant  room.  She  got 
up  softly,  taking  a  revolver  from  the 
drawer  of  the  little  table  at  her  bed's 
head,  and  crept  out  to  the  top  of  the 
stairs.  At  first,  all  seemed  dark.  Then 
pearing  through  the  railing  of  the  ban- 
nisters, she  saw  a  little  glimmer  of  light 
and  a  figure,  bent  before  the  oak  chest  in 
the  living  room,  where  her  own  and  the 
lovely  old  silver  that  had  been  her 
grandmother's  was  kept.  The  faint  noise 
of  scratching  came  from  an  instrument 
in  the  man's  hand.  For  one  two  seconds 
she  stood  watching,  and  her  fingers  closed 
tighter  around  the  butt  of  her  revolver. 
She  glanced  down  at  it,  shining  in  her 
hand,  and  then  her  grasp  relaxed. 

"  Responsibility  be  blowed,"  she  said, 
"  with  two  men  in  the  house!  " 

Clutching  her  dressing  gown  tight 
around  her,  so  that  her  progress  would 
be  noiseless,  she  turned  and  crept  on  tip- 
toe along  the  narrow  hallway.  She 
paused  at  the  door  of  the  big  room  where 
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she  had  put  the  two  men,  as  if  to  knock, 
then  gently  turned  the  door  knob  and 
entered.  She  put  her  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  first  man  whose  bed  she 
came  to,  and  when  he  sat  up  quickly, 
with  a  half -articulated  exclamation,  she 
put  her  fingers  against  his  lips.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  Hollis,  and  in  a  second  he 
was  out  of  bed  and  at  her  side.  The 
movement  woke  Robinson,  and  in  a 
whisper  she  explained  the  situation  to 
them. 

"  And  it's  my  best  silver,"  she  finished. 

"  Go  back  to  bed  and  lock  your  door, 
you  foolish  girl,"  said  Robinson.  "  You 
can't  do  anything." 

"  Take  this,  then,"  said  Elsie,  pushing 
her  revolver  into  his  hand.  Robinson 
jumped  as  the  cold  steel  touched  him, 
and  Elsie  barely  saved  it  from  falling. 

"I?  I'm  not  going  down  to  be  shot !  " 
said  he. 

"  I  shall  then,"  said  Elsie,  defiantly, 
clutching  the  revolver. 

"  I  honestly  don't  think  it's  right,  Miss 
Morrison,"  remonstrated  Hollis,  sup- 
pressing a  yawn.  "  A  human  life  is  of 
more  value  than  all  the  silver  in " 

"  I'm  going  down,"  repeated  Elsie.- 

"  Then  I  must  go,  too,"  said  ITollis, 
picking  up  his  own  gun. 

"  You're  a  pair  of  damned  fools,  both 
of  you!  "  growled  Robinson,  and  they 
heard  him  lock  the  door  after  they  had 
gone  out. 

Elsie,  with  surefooted  knowledge  of 
the  house,  crept  along  the  hall  swiftly. 
Hollis,  less  sure,  followed  close  behind, 
until  a  sudden  turn  in  the  passage  brought 
him  crashing  into  a  chair,  on  which  were 
all  the  shoes  that  Ingred  purposed  to 
clean  in  the  morning.  The  chair  upset. 
The  shoes  clattered  and  crashed  upon 
the  bare  floor,  and  one,  reaching  the 
staircase,  bumped  down  its  entire  length. 

A  scurry  down  below,  the  creak  of  a 
window,  and  the  sound  of  cracking 
underbrush  on  the  hillside  marked  the 
trail  of  the  burglar.  Elsie,  from  an 
upper  window,  emptied  the  chamber  of 
her  revolver  in  the  direction  in  which  he 
went,  and  then,  with  Hollis  tagging  along 


in  the  rear,  she  descended  the  stairs  to 
the  living  room,  where  a  little  bull's  eye 
lantern  still  stood  burning.  A  window 
from  which  one  of  the  small  panes  had 
been  removed  stood  open  onto  the 
veranda. 

"  Shut  that,  please,"  said  Elsie.  And 
she  raised  the  burglar's  lantern  to  light 
the  catch  for  him.  Lantern  in  hand,, 
she  followed  him  upstairs,  where  they 
met  the  perturbed  Ingred,  candle  in  hand. 

"  Good  night,"  Elsie  said,  shortly, 
holding  out  her  hand  to  Hollis,  "and 
thank  you.  Tell  Mr.  Robinson  not  to  be 
afraid." 

Afraid!  The  word  rang  in  her  ears. 
The  hateful  word  "  coward  "  coupled 
itself  with  it.  As  she  drew  the  bed- 
clothes tight  up  around  her  neck,  her 
fingers  quivered,  but  it  was  not  from 
nervousness. 


The  next  morning  at  the  breakfast 
which  was  served  in  the  living  room,  in 
the  shadow  of  the  big  chest  and  with 
some  of  the  rescued  silver,  Robinson 
waxed    apologetic. 

"  You  didn't  do  such  a  mighty  brave 
stunt,  anyway,  Hollis,"  he  finished. 
"  /  could  have  scared  him  by  knocking 
over  a  chair!  I  thought  you  two  meant 
to  eo  down  and  shoot  at  him.  And  now 
where'd  you  be,  I'd  like  to  know?  " 

Elsie  pouring  coffee,  said  little.  When 
breakfast  was  over,  there  was  nothing 
to  detain  the  men,  and  they  soon  said 
their  farewells,  with  profuse  thanks  to 
her  for  her  hospitality.  The  rain  was 
over,  though  from  the  trees  the  dripping 
had  not  ceased,  and  when  they  had  left 
Elsie  went  back  into  the  house,  and 
threw  open  all  the  windows.  The 
clouds  broke  just  at  that  moment,  and 
through  the  rift  a  bright  beam  of  sun- 
light found  its  way  and  shone  on  the 
three  pictures  above  the  writing  desk. 

Something  seemed  to  catch  in  the 
girl's  throat  as  she  looked;  then  she 
smiled,  as  she  turned  away. 

"  Exit  Douglas  Robinson,"  she  saidft 
and  took  up  her  knitting. 
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Notes  from  a  Winter  Diary 


By  MARY  C.  DICKERSON 


F 


EBRUARY  1.— I  saw  again  the 
flock  of  quails  that  has  been  under 
watch  all  winter.  There  are  only 
three  birds  now,  whereas  the  flock  con- 
tained fifteen  in  November.  Through  all ' 
the  winter  months  the  birds  seem  not  to 
have  wandered  from  these  few  acres  of 
low  woods  and  the  adjoining  fields  and 
stone  walls  leading  to  the  river  on  one 
side,  to  the  high  land  on  the  other.  Even 
when  the  snow  was  deep  and  they  were 
reduced  to  a  diet  of  sheep-laurel  leaves 
and  poison-ivy  berries,  still  they  did  not 
seek  a  new  realm. 

February  2. —  It  is  zero  weather  and 
the  fierce  north  wind  that  raged  all  night 
is  still  blowing.  In  the  woods  no  wild 
creatures  are  abroad  except  hungry  chick- 
adees. Dead  leaves  are  freed  from  the 
frozen  ground  and  scurry  madly  away. 
Squirrels'  tree  nests  and  the  old  nests 
of  crows  rock  in  the  wind.  There  is  a 
wild,  inspiriting  sound  in  the  tree  tops 
with  an  occasional  crashing  of  adjacent 
maples. 

It  is  yet  colder  in  the  afternoon.  The 
slightest  touch  of  a  twig  on  the  face  stings 
more  than  a  sharp  stroke  usually  does. 
To  walk  through  the  paths  of  the  wilder- 
ness fighting  wind  and  cold  is  fatiguing 
to  the  muscles,  but  whips  the  spirit  to 
new  freedom. 

It  has  been  sunny  all  day,  so  if  the 
woodchuck  came  out  he  saw  his  shadow 
and  retired  (and  winter  will  continue), 
or  more  likely  the  bitter  air  pinched  his 
nose  so  hard  that  he  returned  to  comfort 
it  against  the  warm  under  surface  of  his 
body. 

The  crows  in  the  pine  roost  must  be 
cold  to-night,  for  the  wind  sweeps  the 
flexible  trees  through  a  wide  angle. 

February  12. —  Often  in  snow  are  spots 
as*of  blood,  and  one  might  build  up  tragic 
stories  from  them  and  the  footprints 
near.  But  close  observation  shows  these 
spots  to  be  slightly  too  orange-red  in 
tone ;   they  are  made  by  the  urine  of  the 


If  the  ground-hog  came  out  to-day  he  saw 
his  shadow 
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And  look  from  hill  to  hill  across  the  tops 
OF  TREES 

cotton  tailed  rabbit  and  are  certain 
to  be  in  close  proximity  to  a  rabbit  road 
or  to  some  spot  where  bunny  stopped  to 
cut  off  t  wigs  from  a  low-growing  shrub. 

Rabbit  roads  form  a  network  through 
the  woods,  continually  leading  into 
impenetrable  thickets  of  greenbrier  or 
blueberry.  The  single  trails  have  almost 
no  two  of  the  individual  tracks  just  alike. 
The  eastern  cotton-tail  leaps  a  distance 
varying  from  a  few  inches  to  a  yard  and 
a  half,  and  the  hind  feet  always  strike 
the    ground    ahead    of    the    front    [feet, 


often  combining  with  them  to  make  a 
triangular  print,  but  sometimes  striking 
the  snow  three  or  four  inches  in  advance. 
The  single  footprint  is  oval  (not  wedge- 
shaped  like  that  of  the  squirrel's)  for  the 
toes,  covered  with  fur  above  and  below, 
and  never  used  for  grasping,  do  not 
spread  greatly. 

February  13. —  The  sun  set  in  a  glory  of 
yellow  and  purple.  But  at  once  gray, 
like  a  tangible  fog,  settled  over  the  dead 
tops  of  maple,  ash,  and  elm,  over  river 
and  alders.  Purple  like  that  in  the  sky 
filled  the  distance  and  crept  nearer  among 
the  misty  branches  of  the  trees.  Then 
slowly  all  purple  changed  to  blue,  and 
more  slowly  the  blue  dulled  and  deep- 
ened to  the  blackness  of  a  February 
night. 

February  14. —  It  takes  so  little  to 
encourage  low  winter  woods  to  put  on 
beauty.  The  moss  is  vivid  green  in  hil- 
locks and  on  the  trees,  every  stone  and 
decaying  log  is  covered.  Lichens  freshen, 
and  change  rocks  and  logs  and  dead 
branches  from  gray  to  green.  The  wet 
leaves  of  the  ground  show  rich  shades 
of  red  and  yellow  brown;  other  dead 
leaves,  curled  and  faded  but  a  few 
hours  ago,  now  spread  light  coloring  over 
oaks  and  beeches.  In  sheltered  places 
where  a  thin  crust  of  snow  remains,  fans 
of  lycopodium  spread  green  above  the 
white. 

But  why  on  this  morning  do  birds  and 
mammals  announce  spring?  Do  they,  too, 
keep  a  calendar?  There  have  been  wet 
mornings  at  intervals  during  the  winter 
when  the  air  was  quite  as  warm,  the  moss 
in  low  woods  just  as  green,  spice  bush 
and  pussywillow  buds  almost  as  swollen. 
But  to-day  the  crows  clamor  with  un- 
usual vigor;  meadow  lark  and  song 
sparrow  make  rather  successful  attempts 
at  singing.  Blue  jays  cause  the  woods 
to  resound  with  their  various  notes,  occa- 
sionally thrilling  the  listener  with  that 
peculiarly  musical  call  of  a  descending 
fifth  in  which  the  tones  echo  and  jingle, 
recalling  the  dual  character  of  the 
veery's  song. 

One's  nostrils  announce  that  skunks 
are  abroad.  No  more  skunk  burrows  — 
perhaps  yielding  a  half  dozen  or  more 
pelts    each,  in    contribution  to    the   fur 
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industry  of  the  state — will  be  dug  out 
this  season. 

The  red  squirrel  of  the  hickory  woods 
who  has  been  solitary  in  habit  all  the 
winter  —  never  wandering  from  his  own 
stretch  of  stone  wall  and  from  the  trees 
of  his  own  chosen  realm  —  visited  to-day 
the  nest  of  the  red  squirrel  of  the  butter- 
nut grove,  who  also  has  been  solitary. 
At  short  intervals  all  day  he  searched  the 
region  and  investigated  the  nest,  each 
time  to  find  her  gone  and  the  nest  cold. 
She  fell  a  victim  to  the  shot  of  a  Portu- 
guese hunter  more  than  a  month  ago. 

At  6.30  p.m.  the  sky  is  gray,  the  ground 
slowly  gaining  a  snow  coverlid.  It  is 
too  dark  to  see  the  fine  snow  in  the  air,  but 
one  can  feel  its  cold  flakes.  At  6.50  a 
faint  lightening  of  the  sky  reveals  the 
snow  still  falling,  now  slowly  in  irregular 
fashion  with  occasional  flakes  buoyed 
upward  or  outward,  now  marshalled  into 
swiftly  descending  ranks  by  a  driving 
wind. 

February  15. —  We  captured  a  musk- 
rat  this  afternoon  and  kept  him  for  a  few 
hours.  He  slept  till  near  dusk.  When 
protesting  he  made  a  muffled  chattering 
sound  often  accompanied  by  a  high- 
pitched  trill.  In  washing  his  face  up 
over  his  eyes  and  ears,  he  turned  his 
hands  so  as  to  use  the  thumb  side  of  the 
hand  and  wrist,  thus  avoiding  the  long, 
light-colored  claws.  He  washed  his 
hands,  dipping  his  tongue  into  the  water 
and  washing  first  one  hand,  then  the 
other.  He  repeated  this  process  a  dozen 
or  more  times,  each  time  wetting  his 
tongue  before  washing  his  hands. 

February  17. —  After  sunset  a  grouse 
flew  from  the  low  branches  of  a  pine  —  a 
great  whirr  of  wings,  a  flight  straight  as 
an  arrow  through  the  dusk  to  other  pines. 
It  was  not  too  dark  to^see  the  display  of 
beautiful  color  in  the  tail  horizontally 
spread,  the  head  held  straight  forward, 
and  the  wings  moving  rapidly  up  and 
down. 


A  RABBIT  ROAD  IN  WINTER  WOODS 

More  often  grouse  sleep  crouched  on 
the  ground  in  the  woods,  perhaps  by  a 
moss  hillock  or  a  stone.  A  ground  bedi 
without  cover  except  the  bird's  own  tent 
of  fluffed  feathers  seems  quite  as  lacking 
in  comfort  as  the  chamber  which  these 
birds  excavate  in  deep  snow. 


Leominster's  Lesson  to  the  Growing 
Cities  of  Massachusetts 

By  FRANK  H.  POPE 


AMONG  the  richer  and  more  choice 
jewels  which  New  England  so 
proudly  acknowledges  are  within 
its  confines,  are  the  varied  and  various 
communities  which  punctuate  its  wide 
expanse  of  charming  and  inspiring  land- 
scape. 

One  of  the  more  scintillating  gems  in 
its  ornamentation  of  municipalities  is 
Leominster,  which  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  largest  town  in  Worcester 
County,  and  its  enthusiastic  people  con- 
fidently aver  that  when  the  next  cen- 
sus is  completed  it  will  show  that,  in 
population,  at  least,  it  will  have  the 
eminent  honor  of  being,  without  question, 
the  second  largest  town  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. Leominster  has,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  been  recognized  as  leading 
all  other  towns  in  New  England  in  the 
diversity  of  its  enterprises. 

That  is  one  of  the  fundamental  reasons 
for  the  astonishing  growth  and  sub- 
stantial development  of  the  community, 
which  is  well  known  to  possess  that 
rare  but  effective  and  desirable  com- 
bination, the  proverbial  Western  hustle 
in  association  with  New  England  ideals. 

This  is  "  a  round  unvarnished  tale  " 
of  a  New  England  town,  concerning  which 
its  citizens  with  characteristic  modesty 
would  say  with  Othello,  "  Nothing  ex- 
tenuate, nor  set  down  aught  in  malice." 

There  must  be  peculiar  and  distinctive 
qualities  possessed  by  a  New  England 
town  which  in  a  little  more  than  a  decade 
can  double  its  population,  and  pre- 
sent a  great  variety  of  evidence  to  prove 
that  it  is  unmistakably  at  the  fore 
among  New  England  townships,  and  of 
this  marked  distinction,  which  is  gen- 
erally recognized,  Leominster  is  justifi- 
ably proud. 

There  is  no  question  but  it  has  forged 
ahead  at  such  a  rate  as  to  make  it  de- 


cidedly conspicuous  among  the  com- 
munities which  have  made  New  England 
a  leading  and  forceful  factor  in  our 
national  life.  At  the  head  of  the  fore- 
most divisions  of  such  communities  has 
Leominster  placed  itself. 

To  select  a  particular  town  or  city  to 
be  given  special  thought  and  consider- 
ation requires  that  it  possess  qualifica- 
tions decidedly  apart  from  the  ordinary; 
that  it  have  certain  elements  and  at- 
tributes which  elevate  it  to  a  standard 
to  which  the  average  place  has  not 
attained.  To  which  many  have  not 
even  aspired. 

Has  Leominster  reached  that  pinnacle 
of  special  distinction?  Let  its  interest- 
ing story  be  told  and  then  judge. 

First,  the  town  has  as  its  chief  asset  that 
most  essential  of  all  factors,  which 
makes  for  the  prosperity  of  a  community 
a  broad  public  spirit.  It  is  to  be  found, 
and  is  readily  discernible,  in  every  fiber 
of  its  corporate  being.  It  is  ever  patent, 
even  to  the  most  obtuse  observer.  It 
has  also  fully  developed  that  quality 
which  too  many  modern  municipal  re- 
velations wofully  show  is  lamentably 
lacking  in  many  towns  and  cities;  that 
which  creates  idealistic  municipal  con- 
ditions, civic  pride,  and  civic  respon- 
sibility. Relative  to  its  corporate  life 
the  ever  uppermost  thought  of  the 
average  resident  seems  to  be  regarding 
what  can  best  be  done  to  conserve  public 
interests.  That  these  observations  are 
not  merely  idle  phrases,  a  perusal  of  the 
story  of  Leominster  life  will  clearly  show. 

The  character  of  a  people  is  best  re- 
flected by  the  quality  of  its  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Charles  Wagner  wrote  en- 
tertainingly and  instructively  of  the 
"  Simple  Life."  Were  one  in  search  of  a 
place  which  typifies  municipal  simple  life, 
and    should    reach    Leominster,    the    in- 
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quiry  need  not  be  continued.  The  desire 
of  the  investigator  would  be  fully 
realized. 

Solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  and  one  another,  covenant 
and  combine  ourselves  together  into  a 
civic  body  politic,  for  our  better  ordering 
and  preservation,  and  by  virtue  hereof  do 
enact,  constitute,  and  frame  such  just  and 
equitable  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  con- 
stitutions and  offices  from  time  to  time,  as 
shall  be  thought  most  meet  and  con- 
venient for  the  general  good  of  the  col- 
ony; unto  which  we  promise  all  due 
submission  and  obedience." 

'1  he  essence  of  the  memorable  compact, 
Mgned  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  by 
the  male  members  of  the  little  Pilgrim 
band,  in  Provincetown  harbor,  before  the 
first  landing  was  made,  is  contained  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph. 

That  compact  represents  the  formation 
of  the  first  corporation,  the  first  breath 
of  genuine  democratic  spirit,  the  session 
of   the   first   town   meeting,   recorded  on 


this  continent.  Then  and  there  was 
erected  the    altar    of    religious    liberty. 

Regarding  it  John  Quincy  Adams  de- 
clared, "  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  in- 
stance in  human  history  of  that  positive, 
original  social  compact  which  specula- 
tive philosophers  have  imagined  as  the 
only  legitimate  source  of  government." 
Thomas  Jefferson  declared,  "It  is  the 
most  sublime  idea  of  government  ever 
conceived  in  the  mind  of  man."  But 
what  has  the  spirit  of  that  compact  to  do 
with  Leominster?     Very  much  indeed. 

While  many  cities  and  towns  are  crying 
out  against  the  evils  of  modern  gov- 
ernmental methods  by  which  they  are 
controlled ;  with  such  communities  seek- 
ing to  escape  from  the  remorseless  and 
intriguing  politician,  manifesting  an 
eager  desire  to  grasp  comprehensively  the 
modern  idea  of  controlling  municipalities 
by  commissions,  Leominster's  thoughts 
are  not  given  to  any  such  problem,  be- 
cause it  has  clung  tenaciously  through  all 
the    years    since    its    incorporation,    in 
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1740,  to  that  "  legitimate  source  of 
government." 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  New  England 
town  of  at  least  sixteen  thousand  people 
which  never  knew  what  partizanship 
meant,  never  drew  party  lines,  and  never 
realized  what  party  or  political  designa- 
tion implied  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  affairs. 

Just  what  is  the  form  of  government? 
One  might  naturally  inquire.  It  is  the 
quintessence  of  simplicity.  Annually 
there  is  chosen  a  committee  to  call  the 
next  annual  citizens'  caucus,  at  which  all 
the  candidates  for  town  office  are  nomi- 
nated. Picture  in  the  mind  several 
hundred  interested  citizens  gathered  in 
the  spacious,  handsome,  and  compara- 
tively new  combination  town  hall  and 
opera  house.  A  moderator  is  chosen, 
and  then,  by  way  of  illustration,  nomina- 
tions are  made  for  selectmen.  A  motion 
is  made  that  five  minutes  be  had  for 
such  nominations.  There  are  to  be  three 
candidates  for  the  office  chosen.     There 


are  no  nominating  speeches,  the  names 
of  candidates  are  simply  presented,  of 
which,  perchance,  there  are  half  a  dozen, 
and  the  three  receiving  the  highest  votes 
in  order,  each  name  being  voted  on 
separately,  are  declared  the  nominees  of 
the  caucus,  and  so  throughout  the  list  of 
nominations  to  be  made.  Under  this 
system  any  voter  may  nominate  any 
other  voter  for  any  office  he  desires. 

It  is  a  well-known  governmental  maxim 
that  the  greater  the  number  of  people 
interested  in  government  the  better  for 
those  amenable  to  that  government. 
This  idea  finds  expression  in  the  town 
meeting.  There  is  found  perfect  equality 
of  opportunity  to  participate  in  town 
affairs,  and  this  method  has  been  de- 
clared by  students  of  political  economy 
to  be  the  ideal  governing  system. 

There  are  some  in  the  town,  however, 
who  believe  that  a  better  plan  might  be 
devised.  This  thought  is  based  upon  the 
belief  that  the  method  in  vogue  gives  too 
great  scope  for  voting  for  appropriations 
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by  those  who  are  not  directly  responsible 
for  any  part  of  the  tax  levied.  Such 
persons  are  scanning  the  political  horizon 
to  see  if  there  rises  therefrom  a  better 
plan.  They  will  watch  intently  the 
result  of  the  experiment  of  new  charters 
and  of  commission  government  in  certain 
cities  in  the  state.  If  there  is  developed  a 
better  method  than  the  one  which  has 
been  in  use  well  along  toward  two  cen- 
turies, Leominster  is  likely  to  adopt  it, 
but  it  must  be  shown  that  it  is  superior 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Mayflower  compact, 
which  has  been  the  vital  feature  of  the 
New  England  town  meeting  idea,  than 
which  nothing  better  has  been  devolved 
by  man,  so  far  as  Leominster  knows. 
have  the  voters  frowned  upon  the 
idea  of  becoming  a  city.  It  was  a  de- 
cidedly emphatic  negative. 

Leominster  has,  seemingly,  regarded 
itself  .-is  a  corporation  and  the  citizens 
tockholders  in  the  corporation.  Its 
annual  citizens'  caucus  has  been  the 
time  for  the  stockholders  to  convene  and 
nominate  directors  for  taking  care  of  the 
business  of  the  corporation  for  the  year 


ensuing.  What  form  of  local  govern- 
ment could  be  more  simple  and  equitable?" 
If  one  is  created  Leominster  will  adopt  it,, 
but  there  is  none  other  which  has  yet  ap- 
pealed to  its  citizens.  In  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  municipal  career  the  town 
certainly  occupies  a  unique  place  among 
New  England  communities,  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  a  town 
of  city  dimensions  regarding  its  popu- 
lation, and  in  many  other  respects. 

The  nature  and  scope  of  the  effort 
of  a  town  or  city  to  dissipate  the  dark- 
ness of  ignorance  by  flooding  it  with  the 
light  of  intellectuality  further  reflects 
the  character  of  that  community.  In 
several  respects  Leominster  has  been 
a  recognized  pioneer  in  educational 
movements.  Numerous  are  the  instances 
where  it  has  stepped  boldly  forth  from  the 
beaten  educational  pathway  and  blaz- 
oned in  the  forest  of  untried  methods 
a  new  trail,  which  has  been  eagerly 
followed  by  other  towns  and  cities,  and 
in  this  respect  it  again  occupies  a  unique 
position;  in  fact,  in  many  instances  has 
it  been  an  originator  of  ways  and  means 
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in  municipal  government,  and  it  has  been 
sincerely  flattered  by  imitators  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Horace  Mann,  the  first  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  whose 
name  and  fame  will  ever  brighten  the  page 
of  the  history  of  educational  develop- 
ment in  the  state,  declared  that  the  most 
pernicious  legislation  ever  enacted  by 
the  state  in  connection  with  its  schools, 
was  that  authorizing  corporate  school 
districts.  Leominster  was  one  of  the 
very  few  towns  which  never  estab- 
lished such,  but  as  a  corporation  main- 


tained all  of  its  schools  within  its  town- 
ship. The  formation  of  separate  school 
districts  was  regarded  as  incompatible 
with  any  high  degree  of  success  in  the 
management  of  public  schools. 

In  1826  the  legislature  enacted  a  law 
which  made  it  obligatory  for  towns 
and  cities  to  choose  a  committee  to  super- 
vise its  schools.  Leominster  placed  its 
schools  under  such  supervision  twenty- 
three  years  before,  thus  antedating  the 
action  of  the  state  and  its  educators  by 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  time 
the  commonwealth  recognized  the  value 
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of  the  Leominster  system  and  adopted  it. 
In  this  respect  was  the  town  indeed  a 
pioneer. 

A  decade  ago  the  public  school  system 
was  criticised  by  educators,  who  de- 
clared that  grading  in  the  public  schools 
in  general  was  too  severe;  that  it  was 
characterized  by  too  much  in  the  nature 
of  rigidity.  The  basis  of  this  criticism 
li.it  bright  pupils  could  go  ahead 
only  as  rapidly  as  the  average  pupil, 
or  he  must  virtually  lose  a  year;  that  the 
dull  or  slow  pupil  must  keep  up  with  the 
average  pupil  or  drop  back. 

Leominster  developed  a  plan  to  correct 
the  evil,  one  which  has  been  extensively 
copier].  Each  schoolroom  was  divided 
into  three  divisions,  for  the  bright  and 
rapid  working  pupil,  for  the  average 
pupil,  and  for  the  dull  or  slow-working 
pupil,  and  each  division  proceeded  in 
i' '  ordance  with  the  developed  ability  of 
its  members.  At  the  end  of  the  school 
year  the  division  would  be  advanced  as  a 
body,  with  exceptions  when  new  arrange- 
ments  were  made. 

Since  1891  there  has  been  given  annu- 
ally in  the  town  hall  a  lecture  course 
under  the  direction  of  the  school  board, 
at    a    nominal    cost    to    the    public,    for 


which  the  pupils  sold  the  tickets,  and 
there  have  been  heard  in  the  course  the 
best  speakers  which  the  lecture  platform 
offers.  Pupils  of  the  high  school  had 
free  access  to  the  lectures  as  a  part  of  the 
school  work.  This  method  of  educational 
activity  is  further  evidence  of  the  all- 
pervading  public  spirit  which  carries  the 
town  along  the  loftier  paths  of  splendid 
accomplishment. 

The  town  should  be  given  credit  for 
being  the  first  in  the  country,  so  far  as 
known,  to  have  a  department  in  the 
public  library  in  which  the  books  are 
arranged  by  grades  for  the  scholars 
of  the  public  schools,  open  only  to  such, 
and  in  charge  of  one  especially  delegated 
to  that  department.  It  was  among  the 
earlier  towns,  if  not  the  first,  to  recognize 
scientific  principles  in  lighting  and  seating 
schoolrooms.  Many  years  ago  it  erected 
a  building  which  provided  for  light  being 
admitted  from  the  left  only,  from  the  top 
of  the  room,  and  not  as  low  as  the  level  of 
the  pupil's  desk. 

Leominster  is  the  first  town  in  the  state, 
and  it  is  believed  in  the  country,  to 
unite  in  special  classes  pupils  two  years 
below  the  high  school,  who  do  not  intend 
to  enter  the  latter.     Such  pupils  devote 
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one  half  of  their  time  to  practical  school 
studies,  such  as  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
and  arithmetic,  and  the  other  half  to  in- 
dustrial work.  The  latter  includes  me- 
chanical drawing,  knowledge  of  tools, 
industrial  materials  and  processes.  A 
pupil  instead  of  devoting  half  of  his  in- 
dustrial work  connected  with  the  school, 
may  work  by  arrangement  made  by  the 
school  authorities  with  the  manufacturers 
in  the  local  industries.  For  the  girls  in 
these  special  classes  there  is  studied 
domestic  science,  sanitation,  and  bas- 
ketry. 

This  department  became  operative 
last  September  as  the  result  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  school  board  to  introduce 
into  the  schools  something  which  should 
be  definitely  along  practical  lines. 

The  town  has  a  splendidly  equipped 
manual  training  school  as  the  direct 
result  of  the  ever  manifest  public  spirit. 
Men  of  affairs  in  the  town  furnished  it 
with  the  much  desired  machinery.  Fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  interest  felt  in  the 
schools  by  the  public  are  prizes  annually 
offered  by  business  men  for  English  in 


the  lower  grades,  work  in  chemistry, 
academic  studies,  and  in  manual  training. 
Relative  to  the  special  classes  in  manual 
work  referred  to  Charles  H.  Morse,  sec- 
retary of  the  Massachusetts  commission 
on  industrial  education,  declared  that  in 
this  direction  the  Leominster  schools  are 
undeniably  at  the  head.  In  addition 
to  the  public  schools  there  is  a  parochial 
school  connected  with  St.  Cecelia's  parish, 
which  is  attended  by  about  three  hundred 
pupils. 

That  the  idea  of  innovation  lies  en- 
trenched in  the  palace  of  the  Leominster 
heart  is  clearly  shown  in  an  investigation 
of  local  conditions.  The  town  maintains, 
it  is  declared,  the  only  public  forum  in 
the  world.  As  the  result  of  an  expressed 
desire  to  have  opportunities  to  discuss 
subjects  of  interest  to  the  voters,  bearing 
more  particularly  upon  municipal  affairs 
at  the  annual  town  meeting,  March  2, 
1903,  the  town  instructed  the  selectmen 
to  provide  a  suitable  place  to  be  used 
as  a  public  forum.  Membership  in  the 
forum  consists  in  the  persons  present 
at  a  session.     The  chairman  may  invite 
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any  non-resident  present  to  take  part  in 
the  debate.  For  each  meeting  a  pre- 
siding officer  is  chosen  by  the  executive 
committee,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
forum,  the  educational  work  of  which 
the  committee  also  has  charge,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  forum.  There  is 
no  tax  or  assessment  upon  those  who 
attend.  The  expense,  if  any,  aside  from 
that  of  the  courtroom,  where  the  sessions 
are  held,  which  is  met  by  the  town,  is 
taken  care  of  by  voluntary  contributions. 
Since  the  creation  of  the  forum  most  of 
the  more  important  matters  which  came 
before  the  voters  in  town  meeting  for 
their  consideration  were  discussed  in  the 
same,  thus  paving  the  way  for  more  com- 
prehensive and  intelligent  consideration 
when  the  time  came  for  final  action. 
October,  1903,  there  was  established,  so 
far  as  the  promoters  have  been  able  to 
learn,  for  the  first  time  in  America  a 
public  forum,  and  the  place  of  its  birth 
was  Leominster.  As  the  town  has  voted 
regularly  for  eighteen  years  against  the 


granting  of  liquor  licenses,  there  has  been 
no  necessity  of  discussing  that  subject. 

Usually  figures  are  not  of  particular 
interest  to  the  average  reader,  but  if  you 
have  become  interested  in  Leominster,, 
its  original  ideas  and  rather  unusual  pur- 
poses, a  brief  statistical  reference  to  its 
material  growth  will  simply  intensify 
that  interest. 

The  following  public  buildings  have 
been  erected  within  thirteen  years,  and 
cost  as  follows:  1895,  town  hall  building, 
$108,000;  1897,  central  fire  station, 
$22,775;  three  eight-room  grammar 
schools,  $76,000;  1907,  high  school  build- 
ing, $175,000;  fire  station,  $8,500;  1908, 
public  library  building,  $63,000;  total, 
$453,275. 

The  valuation  of  the  town  ten  years 
ago  was  $6,527,549.  This  year  "it  is 
$10,526,295,  an  increase  of  $3,998,748. 
The  assessors  are  engaged  in  making  a 
revaluation,  which  increase,  in  connection 
with  new  taxable  property  which  will  be 
listed  next  May,  will  make  the  total  val- 
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nation,  it  is  officially  declared,  $12,500,- 
000. 

Notwithstanding  the  business  depres- 
sion there  was  last  year  a  gain  in  the 
value  of  real  estate  of  $418,000.  The 
gain  in  total  valuation  in  1907  over  the 
preceding  year  was  $442,445,  and  the 
increase  of  1906  over  1905  was  $340,505, 
clearly  showing  the  rapid  and  substantial 
growth  of  this  truly  exceptional  town 
among  New  England  municipalities.  The 
town's  gain  in  population  in  fourteen 
years  has  been  a  little  more  than  one 
hundred  per  cent.  Its  net  debt  is 
$664,696.59.  The  town  has  an  ex- 
pensive water  system,  which  includes 
three  large  reservoirs,  but  the  creation 
of  the  expense  was  one  of  the  results  of 
•carrying  out  the  general  policy  of  the 
town,  and  building  for  the  future  as  well 
as  for  the  present.  The  town  can  show 
•excellent  value  for  its  indebtedness. 

That  Leominster  is  fully  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  progressiveness  of  the  hour 
is  clearly  shown  in  connection  with  the 
industrial  phase  of  its  being.  Let  one 
travel  up  and  down  the  ever-broadening 
pathways  of  New  England  civilization 
and  industrial  result,  and  note  the  means 
of  productivity,  the  fact  will  be  fully 
realized  that  no  other  town  within  New 
England's  realm  has  such  a  variety  of 
industries,  which,  taken  in  connection 
with    its    agriculturally    developed     re- 


sources, enables  the  town  to  live  within 
itself  more  completely  than  any  other 
place  in  the  country;  at  least  so  Leomin- 
ster people  declare,  and  they  present  a 
volume  of  convincing  evidence  to  sustain 
the  assertion. 

For  generations  Leominster  has  been 
known  as  the  greatest  producer  of  horn 
goods  in  the  world,  and  to-day  the  same 
is  true  relative  to  its  output  of  celluloid 
goods.  In  these  lines  of  production  there 
are  a    score    and    more    manufacturers. 

The  horn  comb  business  and  Leominster 
are  indissolubly  connected.  It  was  es- 
tablished in  1770  by  Obadiah  Hills,  who 
went  there  from  Newbury.  For  many 
years  practically  all  of  the  goods  pro- 
duced were  women's  back  combs,  but 
the  fickleness  of  fashion's  decree  caused 
a  change  in  the  style  of  wearing  the  hair 
in  the  early  eighties,  and  the  demand 
for  that  particular  style  of  head  dress 
ceased.  For  a  long  time  the  horn  busi- 
ness was  in  a  very  depressed  condition. 
Ultimately  the  comb  manufacturers 
looked  about  for  other  avenues  in  which 
to  manifest  their  abilities.  The  entire 
community  felt  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
change  of  style.  There  were  some  de- 
cidedly ambitious  and  resourceful  men 
in  the  town  who  received  a  setback  as 
the  result  of  the  foibles  of  femininity. 
When  it  was  evident  that  the  comb 
business  was  not  soon  to  be  revived  they 
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utilized  their  factories  and  skill  and  in- 
genuity by  creating  a  demand  for  other 
articles;  in  fact,  they  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  formulators  of  style  and  fashion, 
and  began  producing  a  great  variety  of 
articles  for  personal  adornment  and  for 
thejboudoir. 

Thousands  of  articles  which  had  not 
been  admired  in  shop  windows  where 
wealth  and  beauty  and  fashion  peered 
with  the  yearning  desire  for  something 
which  would  savor  of  novelty,  were  pro- 
duced, and  thus  there  were  greater  oppor- 
tunities presented  for  adding  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  fair  ones.  By  thus 
appealing  to  the  vanity  and  suscepti- 
bility of  lovely  woman  the  idle  factories 
again  presented  scenes  of  great  activity. 
To  day  the  numerous  factories  produce 
horn  and  celluloid  goods  in  great  variety. 

One  of  the  old  residents  asserts  that 
three  quarters  of  a  century  ago  the 
comb  business  was  positively  the  craze 
in  the  town,  and  that  it  was  the  ever- 
leading  topic  for  discussion;  that  it  re- 
ceived more  earnest  consideration  Sun- 
days  than  did  the  sermon.  In  those 
'1  old  days  "  two  services  were  held 
in  the  "  meeting  house  "  Sundays.  After 
the  morning  service  it  was  the  custom  for 
those  coming  from  a  distance  to  adjourn 


to  the  tavern  across  the  way,  to  get  relief 
after  experience  with  the  straight  back 
pews  and  the  lack  of  heating  facilities  of 
the  church.  The  women  would  go  into 
the  "  great  room  "  in  the  tavern  to  get 
warm  and  fill  their  foot  stoves  with  live 
coals,  while  the  "  men  folks  "  would  pass 
the  time  in  the  tavern  kitchen  discussing 
the  comb  business  over  their  hot  toddy. 

Another  great  industry  is  the  F.  A. 
Whitney  Carriage  Company,  which  manu 
factures  baby  carriages  exclusively,  and 
here  again  the  town  leads  the  country,  for 
it  is  the  largest  producer  of  that  class  of 
goods  in  the  United  States.  It  is  this 
year  entitled  to  celebrate  its  golden 
jubilee,  having  been  founded  fifty  years 
ago.  It  places  on  the  market  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
carriages  annually. 

Again  can  the  town  be  chronicled  a 
leader,  for  it  is  the  largest  producer  of 
high-grade  shirts  in  the  state,  and  the 
second  largest  in  the  country. 

Leominster  is  credited  with  manufac- 
turing more  piano  cases  than  are  manu- 
factured by  all  other  firms  combined 
which  produce  the  same  class  of  goods. 
This  does  not  apply  to  piano  manu- 
facturers who  make  their  own  cases. 
Three  large  concerns  are  thus  engaged. 
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Among  the  industries  are  granit : 
quarries,  brick  yards,  paper  mills,  worsted 
and  woolen  mills,  furniture  factories, 
makers  of  concrete  blocks,  box  factories, 
chemical  works,  manufacturers  of  comb 
shop  machinery,  leatherboard  and  piano 
makers,  tannery,  organ  and  piano  sup- 
plies, and  numerous  others.  A  significant 
fact  in  connection  with  the  industrial 
phase  of  the  town's  life  is  that  it  contains 
more  than  half  a  hundred  incorporated 
concerns,  which  is  further  evidence  of  its 
business  variety. 

Leominster  has  achieved  fame  as  a 
great  winter  cucumber  growing  center. 
There  lives  George  M.  Kendall,  known  as 
the  "  Cucumber  King,"  because  of  his 
superior  knowledge  of  the  business.  He 
is  the  leading  expert  in  the  country  re- 
garding his  knowledge  of  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  soil  for  the  raising  of 
a  cucumber  crop.  His  largest  "  green 
house  "  is  one  of  the  leading  objects  of 
interest  in  the  town.  It  is  80  by  350 
feet,  into  which,  through  large  doorways, 


he  drives  in  the  season  a  two-horse  hitch 
and  plows  the  soil  in  the  house,  in  which, 
it  has  been  mathematically  demon- 
strated, he  can  place  three  hundred  and 
fifty  horses  and  wagons  and  feed  the 
former.  There  are  in  the  town  about  a 
dozen  persons  engaged  in  this  branch  of 
industry. 

Leominster's  Board  of  Trade,  which 
numbers  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
members,  has  never  believed  in  offering 
inducements  for  an  outside  business,  with 
an  uncertain  future,  to  locate  within  the 
town.  It  has  devoted  more  thought  to 
the  development  of  established  indus- 
tries, and  in  aiding  local  capital  and 
home  aspirants  to  enter  the  industrial 
field.  One  of  its  cardinal  views  is,  that 
it  is  far  better  for  a  community  to  grow 
from  within,  as  the  result  of  the  un- 
foldment  of  its  own  resources,  and 
gratifying,  indeed,  has  been  the  result 
of  this  safe  and  sound  policy.  For 
several  years  the  Board  of  Trade  has  had 
through     the     winter     season     monthly 
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banquets  and  smoke  talks,  and  has  been 
addressed  by  very  able  talkers  upon  a 
g  rea  t  variety  of  subjects.  These  meetings 
have  done  as  much  to  create  the  long  ex- 
isting atmosphere  of  harmony  which  pre- 
vails among  the  men  of  affairs  of  the 
town  as  about  all  other  forces  combined. 
There  is  ever  apparent  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  business  contingent  a  unity 
of  purpose,  which  is  focussed  upon  the 
ever-animating  thought,  the  welfare  of 
the  town. 

The  leading  social  organization  is  the 
Leominster  club,  with  a  membership  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  wherein  are 
found  the  representative  men  of  the 
town.  For  several  years  the  waiting  list 
has  been  about  half  as  large  as  the 
membership  list.  Seldom  does  a  mem- 
ber resign,  and  death  is  almost  the  sole 
creator  of  vacancies.  Ear  and  wide  the 
fame  of  the  club  has  spread  because  of 
its  spacious  and  luxuriant  apartments, 
also  because  of  the  many  mounted  speci- 
mens of  game  from  forest  and  field  and 
stream  which  adorns  its  walls.  In  this 
respect  no  other  club  in  existence,  it  is 
safe  to  assert,  is  so  richly  favored. 

The  trophies  have  been  presented  by 
intrepid  sportsmen  members,  who  cap- 
tured the  game  in  various  parts  of  North 
America,  and  in  value  they  represent  a 
small  fortune.  In  the  club  parlor  is  to 
be  found,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  in  Scribner's 
Magazine,  February,  1906,  a  Canadian 
moose  head,  which  has  the  record  spread. 
It  was  captured  by  Frank  H.  Cook,  of  the 
club,  who  has  presented  it  with  several 
other  mounted  heads  of  wild  animals, 
among  them  being  other  record  breakers 
on  the  score  of  points. 

The  monthly  "ladies'  nights  ".  held 
through  the  winter  by  the  club  are  dis- 
tinctively the  leading  social  functions 
of  the  town. 

Soon  the  public  library  will  move  into 
150,000  home,  now  being  prepared  for  it, 
which  will  st  and  upon  a  $13,000  site.  The 
library  contains  about  thirty  thousand 
volu  mes.  It  has  occupied  quarters  in  the 
old  town  hall  building  since  1876.  Con- 
nected with  it  is  a  museum,  to  establish 
which  enterprising  citizens  contributed 
'<)  in  1871 .     Nine  years  later  the  town 


voted  to  accept  the  museum  as  a  part  of 
the  public  library,  and  provide  for  its  use. 
In  respect  to  the  museum  collection,  as 
regards  quality  and  quantity,  the  town 
challenges  comparison  with  any  other 
town  in  the  state. 

The  Leominster  Old  Ladies'  Home  was 
founded  by  Mrs.  Nancy  B.  Patch,  who 
bequeathed  her  home  on  Pearl  Street 
for  a  home  for  aged  women.  The  cor- 
poration owns  property  worth  about 
$42,000,  and  it  is  a  helpful  institution, 
indeed. 

When  the  fund  it  is  raising  is  sufficiently 
large  the  Leominster  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation will  build  a  hospital  on  the  Tour 
acres  of  land  it  owns  near  the  town  center. 
It  has  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  about 
$4,000,  and  when  it  is  increased  to  $10,000 
the  first  section  of  a  pavilion  hospital, 
for  which  plans  have  been  drawn,  will  be 
built  Six  public-spirited  citizens  have 
promised  to  contribute  $500  each  as  soon 
as  ten  persons  can  be  found  who  will 
make  similar  contributions.  The  re- 
maining four  the  trustees  of  the  asso- 
ciation believe  they  will  have  but  little 
trouble  in  securing. 

That  in  connection  with  local  affairs 
politics  are  eschewed  is  again  confirmed 
by  a  record  which  probably  has  no 
parallel  in  the  country.  Leominster  has 
had  but  two  postmasters  since  Andrew 
Jackson  was  president  of  the  United 
States.  He  appointed  Charles  Colburn, 
who  resigned  in  1874,  when  Thomas 
A.  Hills,  the  present  incumbent,  was  ap- 
pointed. He  is  a  veteran  cf  the  civil 
war.  The  people  demanded  in  spite  of 
changes  of  political  administrations,  the 
retention  in  office  of  efficient  officials. 
The  politicians  protested,  but  the  spirit 
of  non-partisanship  prevailed. 

Regarding  such  public  necessities  as 
streets,  sidewalks,  lighting  facilities,  fire 
departments,  etc.,  they  are  commensu- 
rate with  the  general  spirit  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  no  place  need  be  better  supplied. 
Three  electric  lines,  including  an  "  air 
line  "  to  Worcester,  connect  the  town 
with  the  outside  world.  Other  trans- 
portation facilities  are  furnished  by  the 
Fitchburg  division  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  system,  and  the  Northern  Division 
of  N.  Y.,  N.   H.   &  H.   railroads,  which 
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includes  one  line  to  Boston  and  the  other 
to  Worcester.  In  respect  to  transporta- 
tion Leominster  is  unusually  favored. 

In  the  heart  of  the  town  are  Monument 
Square  and  Central  Park,  from  which 
radiate  half  a  dozen  of  the  more  important 
streets  of  the  place,  which,  in  the  center, 
are  lined  with  handsome  and  modern 
business  blocks,  most  of  which  have  been 
built  within  the  past  few  years.  Bor- 
dering the  park  are  the  Unitarian,  Bap- 
tist and  Congregational  churches,  and  the 
new  public  library  building.  Thus  the 
town  center  is  made  unusually  attractive 
and  impressive.  Other  church  edifices 
are  those  of  the  Methodist,  Episcopal, 
and  Universalist  societies.  Then  there 
are  St.  Leo's  and  St.  Cecilia's  parishes, 
each  having  about  thirty-nine  hundred 
communicants.  Of  the  population  about 
seventy  per  cent  is  descended  from  Amer- 
ican stock.  So  far  as  secret  and  fraternal 
societies  are  concerned,  most  of  them  are 
represented  by  flourishing  organizations. 


Let  one  wander  in  any  direction  in  the 
town,  and  there  are  seen  unmistakable 
evidences  of  thrift  and  prosperity.  No- 
where is  the  scene  marred  by  the  trail  of 
squalor.  There  is  no  unsightly  or  forbid- 
ding region.  Leominster  has  no  espe- 
cially wealthy  citizens,  but  there  are  scores 
of  well  to  do  persons  whose  possessions 
are  the  result  of  their  own  exertions, 
which  have  caused  the  industrial  devel- 
opment of  the  place.  It  is  as  near  the 
ideal  manufacturing  and  residential  town 
as  can  be  found  upon  the  broad  face  of 
New  England. 

That  local  pride  and  enthusiastic  de- 
votion to  public  welfare  possess  the 
minds  of  the  people  is  ever  plainly  appar- 
ent. The  town  is  greatly  enriched  by 
the  all  pervading  spirit  of  loyalty  to  it 
and  its  institutions.  It  is  ever  animating 
the  people  to  greater  accomplishments. 
This  in  brief  tells  the  story  of  the  secret 
of  the  great  success  of  this  gifted  and  pro- 
gressive town  in  the  heart  of  NewEngland . 


THE  VICTOR 

By  FRANCESCA  DI  MARIA  PALMER 

I  cried  and  cried  for  the  far-off  moon, 

Like  children  o'er  all  the  world, 
Till  I  chased  the  flash  of  a  vagrant  star 

When  down  from  the  sky  it  hurled ; 
And  I  laughed  as  I  watched  its  fading  glow 

In  the  chill  that  the  earth-touch  made, 
While  tossing  it  heedlessly  to  and  fro 

In  the  reckless  games  I  played. 


I  cry  no  more  for  the  far-off  moon, — 

The  years  have  made  me  wise; 
I  care  no  more  for  the  flash  of  stars,— 

Their  dust  long  dimmed  my  eyes; 
I  laugh  no  more  in  the  maddening  chase 

Of  the  foolish  games  I  played, 
For  my  heart  bears  many  a  livid  trace 

Of  the  wounds  my  playthings  made. 


But  I  have  no  grief,  and  I  know  no  fears, 

And  I'm  vain  of  every  scar, 
For  my  soul,  untouched  by  the  yester  years, 

Wings  higher  than  moon  or  star. 


Glen  Noble 

By  WINSLOW  HALL 
Chapter  XI 


POLITICS,  one  witty  philosopher 
once  wrote,  is  the  art  of  turning 
influence  into  affluence.  The 
Hon.  Theophilus  I.  Burland  evidently 
believed  in  turning  affluence,  termed  by 
Webster  "  a  profuse  or  abundant  supply, 
especially  of  riches,"  into  political  in- 
fluence. 

The  transposition  was  not  original  with 
the  Boston  financier.  For  others  who 
have  followed  the  same  route  to  state- 
craft see  the  red  books  of  our  legislatures 
and  the  roll  call  of  the  national  senate. 

At  all  events,  it  has  been  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Justin  Carpenter  to  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Burland,  when  that  gentleman  had  first 
proposed  coming  up  into  the  state  and 
'  arranging  "  for  his  candidacy  before 
the  legislature,  that  the  first  thing  essen- 
tial, after  gaining  nominal  citizenship, 
was  to  "  make  himself  solid  "  with  the 
electorate,  by  judicious  adhesion  to  the 
principle  of  "  the  glad  hand,"  so  termed, 
and  a  liberal  tendency  with  relation  to 
his  "barrel,"  so  called;  it  being  em- 
phasized, that  the  modern  elector  also 
"loveth  a  cheerful  giver." 

Mrs.  Burland's  malady  having  given 
way  sufficiently  to  the  arguments  con- 
cerning the  bright  senatorial  prospects 
of  her  spouse,  and  the  pictured  allure- 
ments of  Washington  social  life  during 
the  sessions  of  Congress,  she  had  been 
prevailed  upon  to  forego  a  season  at 
W  — ,  and  in  consequence  the  Bur- 
kmrls  had  returned  to  their  native  land 
just  after  Thanksgiving,  and  the  pro- 
spective  senator  had  entered  at  once  into 
the  plan  to  inaugurate  his  campaign  with 
a  house  party  at  his  country  estate, 
which  for  brilliancy  and  liberality  should 
attract  attention  throughout  the  com- 
monwealth. 

For  weeks  prior  to  the  eventful  date, 
'i  staff  of  workmen  were  engaged  about 
the  premises,   refurnishing,  altering,  and 


adding  to  their  equipment  as  vehicles 
for  the  propulsion  of  their  owner  into 
the  firmament  of  statemanship. 

Of  course,  the  whole  countryside  was 
early  agog  over  the  project.  It  was 
quickly  recognized  as  a  flagrant  and  bold- 
faced bid  for  patronage,  but  "  what  you 
going  to  do  about  it?  "  asked  many,  "  it's 
the  way  of  the  times;  everybody's  doing 
it."  And  so,  many  men  individually 
honest  and  collectively  dishonest,  began 
practicing  the  habit  of  going  about  with 
their  hands  behind  them,  palms  up,  in 
anticipation  of  the  good  times  to  come. 

Owing  to  a  presentiment  of  possible 
scruple  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  "  plain 
people  "  at  so  much  of  levity  and  rout 
on  a  holy  day,  the  main  festivities,  it  was 
planned,  should  be  reserved  for  the  day 
after  Christmas,  and  by  an  early  hour  on 
the  twenty-sixth,  the  festal  atmosphere 
of  the  Burland  estate  was  positively 
electrical. 

Not  all  of  the  populace  were  present, 
it  might  have  been  noted.  Many  repre- 
sentative townspeople  were  not  there. 
Dr.  Grey  did  not  lend  his  presence,  nor 
the  village  pastor,  and  many  of  his  parish- 
ioners, neither  John  Carter,  and  others 
whom  the  host  would  like  to  have  seen. 

Glen,  with  the  rest,  had  received  an 
invitation,  but  he  chose  not  to  go.  He 
pleaded  a  business  engagement  at  The 
Ferry  as  an  excuse,  but  secretly  his 
honest  soul  revolted  at  such  apparent 
patronizing,  and  he  much  preferred  to 
remain  away. 

On  his  way  back  from  The  Ferry  he 
stopped  at  the  post-office  and  found  a 
square  envelope  addressed  to  him  in  a 
hand  which  he  knew  well. 

The  enclosure  developed  to  be  one  of 
the  printed  invitations  to  the  Christmas 
fete,  but  penciled  under  the  printed 
matter  were  two  lines  to  which  Jessica 
had  signed  her  initials. 
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"  I  gave  your  honesty  the  credit," 
they  ran,  "  of  not  expecting  that  you 
would  attend  this  silly  function  to-day. 
But  I  want  to  see  you,  and  toward  even- 
ing will  be  watching  for  you  at  the  side 
drive.  The  folks  will  be  absorbed  in 
their  merrymaking.     Come." 

Twice  on  his  way  home  Glen  took  out 
the  note  from  his  overcoat  pocket  and, 
letting  the  reins  slack,  smoothed  the 
paper  out  on  his  knee  with  his  mittened 
hands  and  read  the  lines  she  had  penciled. 

And  each  time  his  spirits  responded 
to  the  influence  of  her  words,  as  quick- 
silver in  the  tube  responds  upward  when 
the  bulb  is  grasped  in  a  warm  hand.  He 
felt  a  sense  of  exhilarating  relief  at  his 
heartstrings,  that  had  been  taut,  it 
seemed,  with  the  pain  of  doubt  and  un- 
certainty these  many  weeks. 

She  wanted  him !  Fear  vanished.  The 
great  world,  her  world,  had  been  im- 
potent after  all  with  all  its  lure  of  selfish 
interests.  Absence  had  not  led  her  to 
forget  him.  She  still  remembered.  She 
was  true  to  her  implied  word  and  had 
come  back,  asking  for  his  presence. 

By  moon-up,  after  he  had  dutifully 
tended  to  his  evening  chores,  Glen  dressed 
himself  with  care  and  set  off  across  fields 
for  the  Burland  place,  which,  from  the 
higher  eminences,  he  could  get  fleeting 
glimpses  of  high  set  on  the  hilltop  and 
brilliantly  lit  for  the  occasion. 

He  made  his  way  to  the  side  driveway 
which  led  circuitously  from  the  highway 
to  a  porte-cochere  at  the  south  side  of  the 
residence. 

Many  minutes  before  Jessica  had  come 
from  the  side  entrance  and  walked  a  short 
way  down  the  drive,  a  fur-lined  mantle 
over  her  head  and  shoulders,  her  silk 
petticoat  caught  up  from  contact  with 
the  hard,  glistening  snow. 

At  sight  of  the  well-known,  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  figure  in  gray  coming  across 
the  lawn  in  the  clear  starlight,  her  heart 
beat  fast. 

"  I  thought  you  had  entirely  forgotten 
us,"  she  said,  her  voice  musical  to  his 
hearing  as  of  old,  her  hand  outstretched 
in  greeting  when  he  had  come  sufficiently 
close. 

"  Indeed  no,"  he  said  earnestly,  and 
as  he  lifted  his  hat  and  the  light  fell  more 


upon  his  features,  she  thought  he  had 
grown  perceptibly  older  in  the  few  brief 
months  since  she  had  seen  him  last. 

Talking  of  the  festivities  they  came  to 
the  house,  but  did  not  enter  at  the  main 
doorway,  continuing  round  by  a  well- 
defined  path  to  the  rear,  where  the  con- 
servatory extended  eastward,  softly  aglow 
with  colored  lights  which  showed  prettily 
through  its  crystal  walls  and  domelike 
superstructure. 

They  entered  at  an  obscure  doorway, 
banked  on  the  outside  with  fir  trees  and 
on  the  inner  by  palms  and  ferns,  the 
warm,  fragrant  atmosphere  of  the  house 
saluting  them  like  a  breath  of  tropical 
climes. 

With  Jessica  indicating  the  way,  they 
moved  down  the  stone-paved  aisles,  Glen 
voicing  his  admiration  of  the  wealth  of 
native  and  exotic  bloom  and  foliage 
which  was  massed  artistically  on  either 
side. 

Midway,  the  space  broadened  to  a 
marble-tiled  square,  in  the  center  of 
which  a  fountain  played,  surrounded  by 
great,  drooping  ferns  and  cacti,  flanked 
by  reclining  couches  invitingly  furnished 
with  bright  cushions  and  fancy  pillows. 

They  seated  themselves,  and  Jessica, 
leaning  forward,  elbows  on  knees,  watched 
the  goldfish  in  the  limpid  waters  of  the 
fountain  pool,  while  Glen  watched  the 
play  of  the  light  over  her  dark  hair  and 
neck,  following  the  curve  of  her  sloping 
shoulder  down  to  her  half-bared  arm, 
for  she  had  thrown  off  her  wrap,  and  the 
rounded  whiteness  of  her  forearm  and 
delicately  moulded  shoulders  was  re- 
vealed by  the  evening  gown  which  she 
wore. 

They  talked  of  the  sumptuous  furnish- 
ing of  the  place  which  this  Boston  finan- 
cier had  reared  up  amid  these  hills  and 
of  his  present  generosity  for  a  well- 
recognized  purpose. 

"  Yes,"  Jessica  was  saying,  "  and  we 
of  the  city  seem  all  of  the  one  clay,  full 
of  self -centered  selfishness,  instinct  of 
greed  and  petty  vices." 

Glen  laughed  away  her  self -indictment 
and  said  something  about  the  interests 
of  most  people  being  self  centered,  but, 
nevertheless,  the  mood  into  which  she  had 
disturbed  him  and  the  altered  tone  of  her 
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voice    struck   an   undefined   chill   to  his 
heart. 

He  reached  forward  to  take  one  of  her 
extended  hands,  saying  gently:  "  Don't 
let 's  discuss  theories  of  life  any  more;  let's 
get  back  to  a  more  personal  standard." 

She  drew  her  hands  inward  upon  her 
bosom,  shielding  them  from  his  reach, 
and  there  was  a  little  half-hearted  strug- 
gle, in  which  his  right  arm  slipped  to  her 
waist  and  he  drew  her  closer  to  him. 
Half  resistingly  he  held  her  in  the  circle 
of  his  embrace,  his  other  hand  pressing 
her  hot  cheek  against  his  shoulder,  and 
after  a  moment  she  lay  still,  looking  up 
into  his  eager  young  face,  earnest  and 
pleading,  with  eyes  that  grew  misty  — 
for  her  love  was  at  conquest  with  am- 
bition. 

"  Jessica,"  he  pleaded,  "  you  know 
that  I  love  you.  You  gave  me  license  to 
hope  and  I  have  waited  and  hoped. 
Now  you  cannot  deny  me." 

The  tears  grew  in  her  eyes,  and  a  fear 
overcame  her.  She  could  no  longer  en- 
dure his  gaze  and  attempted  to  turn  her 
face  from  him.  Forcibly  be  bent  her 
head  until  her  cheek  again  pressed  his 
shoulder,  and  holding  her  so  he  pressed 
his  lips  to  hers  in  a  deep,  clinging  meeting, 
until  strength  left  her  and  she  lay  flushed, 
dazed,  and  trembling,  incapable  of  re- 
sisting his  caresses. 

Then,  stung  by  her  thoughts,  and 
suddenly  roused,  she  drew  away  from 
him,  putting  her  hand  on  his  shoulder 
to  keep  him  at  a  distance. 

"  No,  no,  Glen,  not  again,"  she  said  in 
a  tense  whisper.  "  Wait,  Glen.  Let  me 
think.  Oh!  truly,  truly  it  is  wrong;  it  is 
wrong,  Glen !  Oh!  it  is  wrong  —  though 
I  love  you." 

He  made  a  move  in  spite  of  her  re- 
sistance, at  these  words  of  admission, 
to  take  her  again  in  his  arms,  but  she 
drew  from  him  and  stood  up,  her  breath 
coming  in  sobs,  her  hands  clenched,  the 
convulsions  of  her  emotions  swaying  her." 

"'  Jessica,  my  darling,"  Glen  exclaimed, 
rising,  startled  at  her  emotion,  and  put- 
ting one  arm  about  her,  the  other  hand 
holding  her  wrist,  "  Jessica,  what  have 
I  done?     Speak  to  me." 

Oh!    1  should  have  written.     Should 
have    let    you    know.     I    never    should 


have  arranged  this  meeting.  You  would 
have  hated  me,  but  it  would  have  spared 
us  both.  It  would  have  killed  your  love, 
but  it  would  have  been  merciful." 

Glen  paled  and  his  voice  trembled, 
but  he  said  earnestly:  "  Jessica,  what  do 
you  mean?  What  is  this  phantom  of 
fear?     Tell  me." 

"  Oh,  but  it  is  no  phantom,  Glen,  it  is 
no  phantom.  Oh,  but  I  have  rehearsed 
it  a  hundred  times  and  I  thought  myself 
a  better  actress." 

She  swept  her  hand  across  her  brow 
and  of  a  sudden  became  calm,  even 
smiling  sadly  behind  her  tears.  She 
laid  one  clenched  hand  on  Glen's  shoulder 
and  sank  back  onto  the  settle,  he  seating 
himself  beside  her.  She  looked  into  his 
wondering,  pleading  eyes  and  smiled. 
"  Help  me,  Glen,"  she  said,  "  I  am 
cowardly." 

She  was  trembling,  and  her  hand  which 
he  raised  tenderly  to  his  lips  and  kissed 
was  cold.  His  heart  ached  for  her, 
though   without    understanding. 

"  Listen,  Glen,"  she  said,  "  to  my  con- 
fession. In  my  heart  there  is  an  infinite 
love  and  an  infinite,  inborn  selfishness. 
Glen,  between  those  two  the  war  has  been 
waged,  my  heart,  my  soul,  my  whole 
better  self  on  the  side  of  love,  but  ah, 
on  the  side  of  selfishness  was  fate,  fate 
and  environment,  and  special  pleaders 
you  know  not  of,  and  —  and  Glen, 
love  was  not  victor." 

Glen's  grasp  unconsciously  closed  upon 
the  tender  hand  he  held  with  a  force  that 
pained  her,  but  such  physical  pain,  to 
counteract  the  pain  that  filled  her  heart, 
she  welcomed. 

"  You  mean?  "  he  said,  interroga- 
tively, his  face  drawn  and  white. 

"I  mean,"  she  said,  averting  her  face, 
"  that  the  heart  and  the  soul,  the  true, 
inward  girl  that  you  misjudged  to  be  all 
of  me,  was  cowardly  at  last  and  capi- 
tulated miserably  to  the  creature  that  I 
am  —  a  creature  of  artifice,  ©f  silk  and 
lace,  and  of  artfully  veneered  selfishness." 

He  gazed  at  her  in  silence  for  an  un- 
spoken minute,  the  tinkle  of  the  water 
from  the  fountain  sounding  loud  in  the 
stillness. 

"  Jessica,  you  are  playing  with  me; 
trying    me    by    torture,"    he    exclaimed, 
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attempting  to  draw  her  to  him.  "  I 
will  not  give  you  up.  See,  Jessica!  The 
world  is  large.  I  have  health  and 
strength  and  can  win  these  things  that 
you  cherish.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  re- 
nounce your  life.  It  was  too  much  to 
ask.  Your  way  shall  be  my  way.  I  will 
work  for  you,  slave  for  you,  win  for  you. 
Give  me  hope.  Let  me  try  for  your  love, 
and  after  I  have  fought,  if  I  fail,  then  I 
will  take  my  dismissal  without  a  murmur. 
But  until  then  give  me  hope.  You  must, 
Jessica.     I  will  not  take  my  answer  now." 

"  You  must,"  she  said,  and  her  words 
came  as  though  drawn  by  force  from  the 
depths  of  her  being.     "  See,  Glen,  see." 

She  drew  her  left  hand  from  his  grasp 
and  laid  it  upon  the  cushion.  "  See  the 
sign  of  my  cross." 

He  had  seen  rings  on  her  hands  before 
and  admired  them;  tasteful  but  expen- 
sive ornaments,  the  gifts  of  relatives,  as 
she  had  explained  to  him,  but  now  for 
the  first  time  he  beheld  the  circlet  of  fine 
gold  on  her  third  finger,  and  as  he  drew 
back,  gazing  at  it  with  blanched  face,  the 
white,  fire-giving  solitaire  seemed  to  wink 
at  him  with  red  and  green  eyes  mali- 
ciously. 

"  Jessica,"  he  said,  rising,  and  there 
was  a  tone  in  his  voice  that  startled  while 
it  thrilled  her,  "  Jessica,  why  did  you 
permit  me  to  caress  you  and  tell  you  my 
love  with  that  on  your  finger  and  the 
knowledge  in  your  heart?  Why  did  you 
not  tell  me ?     Why  did  you  deceive  me?" 

He  stood  over  her  as  she  lay,  a  huddled 
heap  on  the  end  of  the  couch,  her  arms 
twined  over  the  cushions,  her  face  averted , 
her  form  convulsed  with  the  sobs  of  her 
silent  weeping. 

"Good  by,"  he  said,  finally,  laying  the 
tips  of  his  fingers  on  her  bare  shoulder, 
"  Good  by.  I  don't  want  to  be  harsh,  or 
say  anything  that  will  give  either  of  us 
pain  in  the  future.  I  spoke  in  startled 
surprise  and  anger.  I  was  not  prepared 
for  this.  Forget  what  I  said.  From  my 
heart  I  wish  you  nothing  but  happiness." 

He  stooped  and  his  lips  rested  a  mo- 
ment on  the  fair  blush-tinted  flesh  of  her 
neck.  "  Even  he  cannot  object  to  that," 
he  said,  rising.  "Good  by,  Jessica.  God 
keep  you,  and  may  a  love  as  great  as  mine 
fill  your  life  with  devotion  and  happiness. ' ' 


Only  the  girl's  muffled  sobbing  an- 
swered him,  and  he  took  his  hat  from  a 
nearby  chair  and  went  silently  down  the 
palm-bordered  corridor. 

At  the  door  he  paused  and  looked 
back.  The  bent  figure  in  its  blue,  trail- 
ing silk  was  still  motionless  on  the  couch, 
the  white  of  her  fair  arms  outlined  against 
the  soft,  dark  material  of  the  cushions 
on  which  she  lay. 

As  Glen  opened  the  outer  door  she 
raised  her  head  and  dashed  the  tears 
from  her  eyes,  flinging  herself  from  the 
couch,  crying  his  name  in  a  wild  moan  of 
anguish. 

But  the  door  closed .  He  had  not  heard 
her,  and  she  sank  to  her  knees  on  the  rug 
by  the  couch,  burying  her  face  in  her 
arms,  sobbing  unrestrainedly. 


Chapter  XII 

Winter  waned.  On  Candlemas  day  the 
ground-hog,  true  to  tradition,  came  forth 
from  his  burrow  and  looked  about  him 
for  his  shadow.  There  it  was,  stretching 
up  over  the  incline  of  stubble  ground  be- 
hind him  ominously,  and  with  a  look  of 
deep  concern  on  his  blunt  countenance 
he  skurried  back  to  his  warm  under- 
ground apartment. 

Men  above  whose  temples  there  is 
even  yet  no  sign  of  silver  amongst  the 
brown  will  recall  that  memorable  season, 
and,  grayheaded,  will  tell  their  children's 
children  of  the  March  storm  that  brayed 
in  the  northeast  that  spring.  It  came 
down  slantingly  on  the  gentlest  of  winter 
breezes,  beginning  of  a  Sabbath  morning 
and  continuing  until  Wednesday  noon, 
covering  the  whole  north  Atlantic  sec- 
tion of  the  country  with  a  mantle  of 
white  that  palsied  traffic  and  left  its 
recollection  ineffaceably  imprinted  on 
the  memory  of  men. 

On  the  day  the  ground-hog  ventured 
there  was  no  hint  of  future  storm.  Every 
sign  but  his  evidenced  that  the  dead  world 
was  fast  quickening  back  to  life,  |J 

John  Carter  stood  consulting  the 
registering  thermometer  which  hung  on 
the  well-house  post.  He  looked  into  the 
west.  Not  the  vestige  of  a  cloud  was  in 
sight.     The  east  was  misty  and   silvery 
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white.  He  pushed  back  the  old,  coon- 
skin  cap  from  his  high,  furrowed  brow, 
and  throwing  back  his  broad,  thick 
shoulders,  drank  in,  in  long,  delighted 
draughts,  the  pure,  invigorating  air. 
Then  he  whistled  a  bar  or  two  of  "  Old 
Zip-Coon,"  a  pretty  good  sign  that  things 
were  wagging  well,  and,  stamping  his 
feet  on  the  well-packed  snow,  he  went 
into  the  house. 

The  men  were  at  breakfast.  "  Well," 
he  said,  hanging  his  cap  on  a  peg  and 
sitting  down  to  draw  off  his  boots,  pre- 
paratory to  pulling  on  rubber  ones,  "  I 
guess,  Tom,  that  after  you've  had  your 
'  breffusk  '  you'd  better  go  into  the 
shed  loft  and  haul  over  those  new  buck- 
ets. Get  the  spouts  down  and  have 
everything  ready  at  ten  o'clock  to  haul 
to  the  brush.  When  you've  done  that, 
go  over  to  the  Noble  farm  and  see  if 
Glen  is  all  ready  to  help  us  out.  You, 
Sam;  when  you  get  through,  hitch  Star 
and  the  brindle  steer  to  the  sled.  Put 
on  that  length  of  trough  and  the  old  tank 
that  we  brought  down  last  spring,  have  a 
couple  of  bitts  and  stocks  and  be  ready 
to  go  with  me  to  the  sugar-house.  We're 
going  to  have  a  run  before  many  hours, 
or  I'm  mistaken." 

The  sugar-house  on  the  Carter  farm 
stood  conveniently  in  the  center  of  the 
grand  old  forest  of  rock-maples,  upon  a 
slight  eminence,  beside  a  brook  now 
locked  in  silence.  It  was  covered  in  with 
roughsawn  siding,  two  large  openings 
having  been  left  in  the  gables  to  give 
egress  to  the  stream  from  the  evaporating 
sap.  One  double  door  gave  entrance  on 
i  he  ^outh,  a  smaller  door  upon  the  north. 
Witli in,  the  walls  and  roof  and  rough- 
hewn  timbers  were  stained  with  smoke, 
and  the  only  flooring  was  the  hard-packed 
soil. 

Glen,  coming  across  lots,  and  up  the 
south-side  logging  road,  was  first  to  reach 
the  place,  and  by  the  time  the  ox-sled 
drew  in  sight  had  cleared  the  snow  for 
'<  veral  feet  from  about  the  sugar-house 
door  and  shoveled  off  the  drifted  piles 
upon  the  corded  wood. 

',  Hullo,    there,    Glen,"    shouted   John 
Carter,  as  he  turned  the  yoked  oxen  into 
the  clearing  fronting  the  door.       "  Will 
el  a  run  to  night  ?  " 


"It  looks  so,  sir,"  said  Glen.  "The 
snow  is  packing  well  and  the  mercury's 
still  rising." 

"  Well,  we'll  be  prepared,  at  all  events," 
replied  John.  "  Haw!  Come  in,"  to  the 
oxen. 

The  "  run  "  was  good,  and  Sunday 
gave  an  opportunity  for  the  sap  to  gather 
in  the  buckets,  so  by  Monday  the  sugar 
making  began  in  earnest.  It  was  there- 
fore planned  that  that  night  Glen  and 
John  should  remain  at  the  sugar-house 
all  night,  to  boil  down  the  surplus  of 
liquid  sweetness. 

A  couple  of  buffalo  robes  were  spread 
upon  convenient  places  on  the  corded 
wood,  arranged  so  as  to  make  a  smooth 
if  somewhat  rigid  couch.  Glen  drew  off 
his  rubber  boots  and  slipped  on  a  pair  of 
moccasins  and  then  laid  down,  while 
John,  arranging  an  upturned  bucket  and 
a  board  against  the  wood,  sat  down  and 
lit  the  consoling  contents  of  his  pipe. 

The  roaring  fire,  its  voice  shut  in  by  the 
heavy  doors  to  a  distant  murmur,  burned 
steadily,  emphasizing  its  consuming  en- 
ergy now  and  then  with  sharp  reports 
as  the  wood  gave  away.  The  sickly 
yellow  light  from  the  smoky  lantern  cast 
dancing  shadows  here  and  there  as  it 
swung  gently  to  and  fro  upon  the  peg. 
A  chink  or  two  about  the  pan,  where  it 
sat  uneven  on  the  arch,  emitted  shafts 
of  scarlet  light  that  climbed  the  darkness 
and  then  were  lost.  The  two  men  talked 
in  lowered  tones,  John  between  puffs  at 
the  reed  stem  of  his  pipe  and  Glen  lying 
back,  his  cap  thrown  off,  and  his  head 
upon  his  hands  supported  by  a  log  of 
wood. 

Without  the  house  the  misty  shadows 
lay  in  tangled  masses  upon  the  trodden 
snow.  A  gentle  wind  had  sprung  up  with 
the  going  down  of  the  sun  and  moved 
sighing  through  the  lofty,  stark,  and 
barren   trees. 

In  the  hollows  where  the  underbrush 
grew  rank,  the  darkness  settled  like  a  pall. 
In  one  depression,  on  the  back  side  of  the 
house,  a  section  of  the  darkness  moved 
and  glided  out  amongst  the  trees,  to  melt 
into  the  blackness  of  the  trunk  itself  and 
then  go  forward  silently  to  the  shelter 
of  another  tree  and  toward  the  house. 

Like  a  sable  fallacy  of  vision  it  grew  in 
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outline  as  it  neared,  until  the  skulking 
figure  of  a  man  was  evident,  making 
stealthy  progress  toward  the  darker 
shadows  of  the  building.  Gaining  the 
object  of  its  stealth,  its  swarthy  form  was 
swallowed  up  against  the  sooty  blackness 
of  the  house,  but  presently  the  outlines 
of  a  head  were  etched  against  the  narrow 
opening  where  the  trough  made  entrance. 

Crouching  there,  the  prowler  paused, 
searching  the  interior  with  his  gaze  as  best 
he  might  in  the  murky  light.  When, 
finally,  the  form  of  Glen  was  discerned, 
stretched  out  upon  the  wood,  the  peering 
eyes  lit  with  a  baleful  gleam. 

It  was  now  close  on  to  ten  o'clock  and 
John  was  moving  about  the  room.  He 
had  just  discovered  that  the  men  had 
failed  to  bring  up  in  the  afternoon  a  new 
supply  of  milk,  a  necessary  adjunct  to  be 
used  in  case  the  syrup  was  in  danger  of 
boiling  over  on  the  fire.  "  I  guess  you'll 
have  to  go  down  to  the  house,  Glen,"  he 
was  saying,  "  and  get  a  can.  We  may 
need  it  any  minute.  That  green  wood 
burns  surprisingly  well. 

At  this,  one  ear  of  the  lurking  man 
without  was  quickly  placed  to  a  crack  in 
the  boarding  of  the  wall,  and  when  Glen 
got  up  and  assented  to  the  journey,  the 
fellow  made  a  motion  of  satisfaction  with 
his  hands,  and  bending  low  skulked  hur- 
riedly but  silently  away. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  figure 
merged  itself  in  the  more  distant  shadows 
of  the  woods  when  John  changed  his 
mind.     He  would  go  himself. 

Glen  expostulated ;  but  no.  The  folks 
at  the  farmhouse  would  all  be  asleep. 
Glen  would  not  know  where  that  par- 
ticular milk  was  kept.  The  walk  would 
do  him  good;  besides,  he  wanted  a  cup 
of  coffee.  He  would  go  himself.  So, 
pulling  his  woolen  cap  well  down  over  his 
ears  and  putting  on  and  turning  up  the 
collar  of  his  greatcoat,  he  admonished 
Glen  to  throw  snow  on  the  fire  if  there 
was  any  danger  of  the  syrup  boiling  over 
before  he  returned,  and  opening  the  door 
John  stepped  forth  into  the  keen  night 
air. 

His  way  from  the  sugar-house  to  the 
farm  lay  directly  into  the  woods  for  a 
third  of  a  mile,  then  it  dipped  down  into 
an  overgrown  ravine,  then  out  upon  the 


clearing,  to  skirt  more  woods  for  a  little 
time  and  come  upon  the  highway. 

Where  the  ravine  let  down,  the  road 
was  dark,  tall  second  growth  on  either 
side  obstructing  the  light  completely. 
The  air  was  bracing  cold  and  with  a 
vigorous  stride  for  one  of  his  years  John 
strode  on,  turning  over  in  his  mind  the 
events  of  the  day  and  planning  for  the 
morrow. 

He  entered  upon  his  descent  down  into 
the  black  and  pocket-like  ravine,  and  was 
at  its  darkest  hollow  when  suddenly 
there  was  a  skurry  in  the  brush  and  snow, 
a  blow,  and  the  unsuspecting  victim  lay 
prostrate. 

His  assailant  stooped  in  the  inky  dark- 
ness and  felt  for  the  fallen  form  of  his 
victim,  then  raising  again  the  sled- 
stake  in  his  hands,  he  rained  blow  after 
blow  upon  it.  "  Pig  Yankee;  pig  Amer- 
ica," he  kept  muttering  between  the  blows, 
"  You  tink  I'm  'fraid  of  you.  I  tell  you 
look  out.     You  tarn  Yankee  America." 


Chapter  XIII 

Event  followed  fast  upon  event  that 
memorable  spring  in  usually  peaceful 
Stonestead. 

Swiftly  upon  the  sensation  of  the  find- 
ing of  lovable  John  Carter's  body  in  the 
woods  came  another,  one  that  thrilled 
the  community  and  whose  ripples  wid- 
ened far,  to  be  discussed  by  the  public 
press  in  distant  cities  and  center  interest 
for  a  spell  upon  the  peaceful  hill  town 
and  its  people. 

On  the  fateful  evening  of  the  tragedy 
Glen  had  waited  alone  in  the  fire-lit 
sugar  house  until  a  lurking  dread  of 
foreboding  evil  had  grown  too  vivid  in 
his  mind  to  be  argued  down,  and  then  had 
arranged  conditions  as  best  he  might, 
throwing  on  some  snow  to  the  seething 
fire,  until  it  fumed  and  raged  like  a  den 
of  snakes,  closed  off  the  draughts,  and, 
pulling  on  his  coat  and  mittens,  had 
traced  the  footprints  of  his  old  friend  in 
the  snow  to  their  termination  in  that 
gloomy  valley. 

There,  stumbling,  he  had  fallen  across 
the  form  that  was  stretched  upon  the 
ground.     He  knew  instinctively  what  and 
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who  it  was,  and  draining  deep  his  every 
ounce  of  courage,  he  mastered  fear,  begot 
of  love,  and  took  the  stiffening,  blood  - 
clotted  form  in  his  strong  arms  and  bore 
it  home. 

With  loving  hands  they  who  had  known 
the  simple,  manly  man  took  the  mortal 
form  of  John  Carter  two  days  later  and 
laid  it  in  the  tomb  they  had  carved  in  the 
soil  he  loved,  with  its  white  mantle  of 
purity,  in  the  little  plot  across  the  way, 
beside  his  kith  and  kindred. 

That  day  also,  Constance,  pitifully 
alone,  went  down  into  the  valley  of  dark 
shadows,  where  the  voice  of  the  wind 
was  a  ceaseless  moan  and  where  terrify- 
ing objects,  with  accusing  eyes,  crept 
stealthily  over  and  about  her. 

As  for  Glen,  he  turned  away  from  the 
grave  of  his  good  friend  with  a  heart  that 
seemed  like  a  stone  in  his  bosom,  but  one 
that  was  also  as  firm  to  take  up  the  life- 
work  and  purposes  of  his  friend  and 
carry  them  on  to  completion. 

He  was  at  his  breakfast  three  days 
later  when  Mrs.  Marsh  entered  the  dining 
room  from  the  kitchen  and  told  him  there 
was  a  man  out  at  the  side  entrance  who 
wished  to  see  him.  Glen  rose  and  went 
to  the  outer  door,  his  napkin  dangling  in 
his  hand. 

Seated  in  a  sleigh  was  a  man  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  with  a  square-cut  jaw 
and  steel-gray  eyes  beneath  shaggy,  over- 
hanging eyebrows.  Glen  knew  him  — 
Nat  Heath,  the  deputy  sheriff  from  the 
county  seat  at  Ludlow.        i 


"Howdy,  Glen,"  said  he,  eyeing  the 
young  man  in  the  doorway,  and  taking 
in  his  sinewy  frame  and  open  counte- 
nance with  the  swift  survey  of  one  used 
to  forming  rapid  estimates  of  men. 
"  Do  you  know  what  I'm  after?  " 

Though  somewhat  taken  aback  by  the 
oddness  of  the  address,  Glen  smiled 
good-humoredly  and  said  he  was  sure  he 
did  not,  but  if  it  was  anything  to  which 
he  could  assist  the  officer,  he  would  be 
pleased  to  aid  him. 

While  Glen  was  replying,  the  sheriff 
climbed  down  from  his  wagon  and  took 
hold  cf  his  horse's  bridle.  "  Let's  go 
round  to  the  shed,"  he  said,  "  and  talk 
it  over." 

When  the  two  had  reached  the  out- 
building and  the  officer  had  hitched  his 
horse  to  a  supporting  post,  he  drew  from 
his  inner  pocket  some  lengthy  papers 
and  went  and  sat  down  on  the  chopping 
block. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said  to  Glen,  not  un- 
kindly, "  and  keep  cool,  I've  something 
here  to  read  to  you." 

But  Glen  remained  standing,  and  a 
puzzled  look  spread  over  his  face.  "  Fact 
is,  Glen,"  continued  the  sheriff,  "  I've 
a  warrant  here  for  your  arrest." 

"  Arrest,"  was  all  that  Glen  could 
utter  for  a  moment,  and  then,  collecting 
his  scattered  senses,  he  asked:  "For 
what?  " 

The  deputy  sheriff  rose  from  his  seat 
and  looked  the  young  man  in  the  eyes. 

"  For  the  murder  of  John  Carter." 


ON   A   BALMY  DAY   IN   FEBRUARY 


By  BLAKENEY  GRAY 


O  sly,  light-fingered  Februair, 
You'll  be  in  trouble  soon! 
I've  watched  you  with  a  deal  of  care 
And  seen  you  lure,  purloin,  and  snare 
A  day  from  May,  and  here  and  there, 
A  bit  of  early  June! 


Accidental  Art 


By  ALFRED  HOUGHTON  CLARK 


IT  may  be  said  that  all  great  art  is  an 
accident,  for  although  it  requires  the 
utmost  concentration  of  the  best- 
trained  powers  to  produce  it,  there  is 
always  an  incalculable,  irresponsible  ele- 
ment; spontaneous,  called  forth  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  time.  The 
happy  stroke,  the  peculiar  action  of  the 
materials  all  take  part  in  the  production 
of  a  masterpiece.  Readers  of  art 
ristory  are  familiar  with  the  story  of 
Delacroix,  who  is  said  to  have  owed  the 
success  of  a  great  mural  decoration  to 
the  accidental  splashing  of  a  brushful  of 
color  on  a  portion  of  the  painting  which 
had  hitherto  eluded  his  efforts. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  present 
a  few  specimens  of  work  done  by  inmates 
of  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
at  Lancaster,  Mass.  These  are  girls 
from  eleven  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  of 
varying  degrees  of  mental  capacity  and 
training,  mostly  of  a  low  order.  The 
subject  of  drawing  receives  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  time  devoted  to 
school  work,  and  is  largely  along  lines 
of  correlation  with  their  other  studies. 
The  supervisor  of  schools,  Miss  Harriet 
Shaw,  found  it  desirable  to  teach  the 
girls  to  see  nature  in  tones,  and  also  to 
give  them  an  added  interest  in  their 
drawing  and  painting. 

Some  years  ago,  in  the  Normal  Art 
School  of  Massachusetts,  there  was  in- 
troduced a  method  called  "  spotting," 
which  meant  placing  simple  masses  of 
color  or  of  different  tones  of  one  color  on 
a  sheet  of  paper,  and  then  blending  or 
working  them  into  one  another  hap- 
hazard. This  produced  a  large  mass  of 
accidental  effects  which  at  a  slight  dis- 
tance suggested  scenes  from  nature, 
figures,  faces,  flowers,  or  animals;  and 
once  the  suggestion  was  "  found  "  it 
was  "developed"  by  further  work.  This 
process  aroused  considerable  interest, 
and  opened  the  way  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  art  of  composition. 


The  girls  of  the  State  Industrial  School 
were  slow  in  learning  the  use  of  colors, 
and  scholars  and  teachers  alike  found 
this  form  and  color  study  irksome. 
So,  in  order  to  arouse  greater  interest 
and  to  attain  higher  proficiency  in  the 
use  of  drawing  materials,  the  supervisor 
made  an  adaptation  of  the  "  spotting  " 
method  which  has  proved  to  be  valuable 
in  their  case. 

Each  girl  was  given  a  sheet  of  paper,  a 
water-color  brush,  a  small  dish  of  water, 
and  a  piece  of  glass  on  which  to  mix  the 
tone.  There  was  in  each  desk  an  ink- 
well of  the  ordinary  sort.  First  they 
were  told  to  look  out  of  the  window  and 
notice  the  sky  and  the  ground.  Then 
they  flowed  the  paper  with  clear  water 
and  a  full  brush,  to  make  it  thoroughly 
moist.  The  next  step  was  to  streak  in  a 
sky.  The  tip  of  the  wet  brush  was 
dipped  into  the  inkwell  and  lightly 
rubbed  on  the  glass  before  applying  the 
tone  to  the  paper.  Then,  with  a  motion 
from  left  to  right  the  sky  was  laid  in 
and  streaked  or  clouded  to  taste.  While 
the  sky  tint  was  still  moist  more  ink 
was  taken  on  the  brush,  and  the  darker 
color  of  the  earth  was  laid  on,  touching 
with  the  point  of  the  brush  irregularly 
along  the  line  where  earth  and  sky  meet, 
simulating  the  broken  line  of  treetops. 
The  paper  being  still  wet,  a  feathery 
outline  resulted.  At  this  point  the  girls 
were  asked  to  look  at  their  sketches  and 
see  if  they  suggested  a  picture  of  any- 
thing. Few  could  see  anything  remotely 
suggesting  a  picture  at  first,  and  even 
some  of  the  teachers  themselves  were 
unable  to  discover  anything  tangible, 
but  Miss  Shaw,  by  laying  four  strips  of 
paper  around  different  portions  of  the 
sketches  so  as  to  isolate  interesting  bits, 
found  many  pictures  among  the  most 
unpromising  ones,  turning  some  of  them 
upside  down  or  sidewise  before  a  picture 
was  revealed.  The  final  step  was  to  cut 
away  the  superfluous  parts  and  mount 
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in  appropriate  fashion.  This  "  finding  " 
and  mounting  soon  became  an  exciting 
pastime.  At  first  only  the  teacher  was 
allowed  to  trim  and  mount  the  sketches, 
and  the  results  were  a  complete  surprise 
to  the  girls  who  had  made  the  originals. 
Later  it  is  planned  for  the  pupils  to  try  a 
hand  at  the  "  finding,"  trimming,  and 
mounting.  While  these  pictures  suggest 
very  definite  natural  scenes  and  strong 
moods  of  nature,  remember  that  they 
represent  but  a  selected  fragment  of  the 
entire  sketch  as  made  by  the  girl.  Thus, 
credit  for  almost  the  entire  element  of 
art  involved  is  due  to  the  selection  and 
arrangement  by  the  teacher. 

The  examples  from  one  to  eleven,  in- 
clusive, illustrate  the  simple  process 
above  described.  Those  numbering 
twelve  to  fourteen  represent  a  further 
development  by  the  use  of  an  eraser  to 
modify  the  foreground,  while  the  illus- 
trations to  the  composition  on  Volca- 
noes show  an  initial  intention  which   is 


entirely  absent  in  the  others.  Finally, 
number  seventeen  is  a  direct  sketch  from 
nature. 

Now  this  work  has  resulted  in  three 
things.  1.  The  girls  have  found  out, 
in  many  cases  for  the  first  time,  how 
nature  looks,  pictorially ;  and  an  added  in- 
terest has  been  given  to  their  daily  walks. 
2.  The  drawing  and  coloring  required 
in  their  study  of  plants,  birds,  insects, 
etc.,  has  been  improved.  3.  They  have 
learned  the  power  of  arrangement  in 
transfoiming  a  confused  and  indefinite 
affair  into  order  and  beauty. 

Any  one  may  secure  interesting  results 
by  following  the  directions  given,  and 
certainly  some  of  these  little  accidental 
pictures  express  rare  landscape  moods, 
with  an  intensity  which  may  well  be 
envied  by  the  professional  artist. 

This  work  was  brought  to  my  attention 
in  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  school. 
I  was  amazed  by  the  results  coming  from 
such  sources. 
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First  Church,  Keene 


Tarry  At  Home  Travel- 1890 


By  EDWARD  E.  HALE,  D.D. 
IV 


TO-DAY  we  will  go  to  Berlin.  It 
seems  that  it  is  forty-seven  years 
since  I  went  to  Berlin.  This  is 
not  the  Berlin  of  Bismarck  or  of  Frederick 
the  Great;  neither  is  it  the  Berlin  of  Ber- 
lin Falls,  where  now  the  paper  stock  of 
half  the  newspapers  in  the  country  is  made 
by  the  destruction  of  the  forests  of  the 
White  Mountains.  Nor  is  it  the  Berlin  in 
Connecticut,  nor  the  Berlin  in  Sangamon 
County,  nor  the  Berlin  in  Worcester 
County  in  Maryland.  It  is  the  Berlin  of 
Worcester  County  in  Massachusetts  — 
one  of  twenty-five  Berlins  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  oldest  Berlin  of  them 
all;  the  others  were  named  by  stanch 
Democrats  in  the  days  before  the  last  war 
with  England,  when  Napoleon's  Berlin 
and  Milan  Decrees  were  expected  to  work 
evil  to  the  commerce  of  England.  Berlin 
and  Milan,  if  you  will  recollect,  used  to  be 
hard  by  each  other  in  New  Hampshire, — 
probably  are  now.  But  this  Berlin  is 
older;  it  was  "  set  off  "  from  Bolton,  in 
Worcester  County,  on  the  13th  of  April, 
1778;  and  on  the  16th  of  March,  1784,  it 
was  "erected  into  a  district,"  by  the  name 
of  Berlin.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think 
that  this  was  out  of  respect  to  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  think  he  ought  to  have 
sent  a  bell  or  a  library  or  a  communion 
service  to  the  church —  but  he  was  not  so 
much  in  that  line,  old  toothless  lion! 

In  this  precinct  a  church  was  embodied 
under  an  ecclesiastical  council,  by  a  cove- 
nant bearing  date  of  April  7,  1779,  and 
on  September  28,  1781,  while  we  were 
waiting  in  the  lines  before  Yorktown, 
Reverend  Reuben  Puffer  was  "  ordained 
to  the  pastoral  care  thereof." 

I  am  old  enough  to  remember  some  of 
the  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Reuben  Puffer,  who 
was  afterwards  Dr.  Puffer,  and  of  whose 
Dudleian  lecture  I  will  tell  something  in 
another  place.     He  ruled  the  moral  desti- 


nies of  Berlin  with  the  mild  hand  of  an 
old-fashioned  Arminian  until  he  died. 
This  was  in  the  year  1829.  After  he  died, 
Berlin  did  not  fare  so  well  in  its  eccelsias- 
tical  life;  and  it  happened  that  in  the  year 
1842  there  were  two  rival  congregations 
there,  the  Unitarian  parish,  and  what  we 
call  in  Massachusetts  the  "  Orthodox  " 
parish,  each  of  which  was  holding  a  re- 
ligious service  in  a  town  of  six  hundred 
people.  They  had  separated  some  twenty 
years  before.  "  The  Unitarian  parish 
retained  the  house;  and  the  Orthodox 
worshiped  in  private  houses,  and  had 
Dr.  Puffer's  manuscript  sermons  read 
to  them.  " 

Now  it  so  happened  that,  at  the  end  of 
1842,  I  had  just  been  licensed  to  preach 
such  gospel  as  I  had  received  to  anybody 
who  would  ask  me.  That  is  the  commis- 
sion which  Harvard  College  gives  to  its 
Masters  of  Art.       It  is  a  deftly  worded 

"  Quotiescunque  ad  hoc  munus  evocatus   eris." 

commission,  which  implies,  what  the  feu- 
dal system  of  church  government  forgot, 
that  there  must  be  hearers  as  well  as 
speakers.  It  is  the  privilege  of  lecturing 
or  preaching  as  often  as  anybody  asks  you 
to  do  so.  It  dimly  foreshadows,what  is 
known  so  well  now  to  the  secretaries  of 
Young  Men's  Associations  and  lecture 
bureaus,  that  it  is  much  harder  to  get  an 
audience  than  it  is  to  get  a  speaker.  Well, 
I  was  authorized  to  speak  as  often  as  any- 
body asked  me  to  do  so;  and  a  classmate 
of  mine,  Mr.  Augustus  Russell  Pope,  had 
agreed  to  preach  to  the  Unitarian  Church 
in  this  town  at  Berlin.  He  had,  I  think, 
preached  there  one  or  two  Sundays.  On 
the  first  Sunday  of  November,  1842,  he 
wanted  to  go  somewhere  else,  or  to  do 
something  else,  and  he  asked  me  to  go  to 
Berlin  for  him.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  exercised  my  new  function  in  the 
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state  of  Massachusetts.  I  wanted  to  go 
somewhere  where  nobody  had  ever  seen 
me  or  heard  of  me,  and  I  gladly  accepted 
his  proposal.  There  was  a  railroad  to 
W(  ►rcester  in  those  days,  but  there  were  no 
branches  north  or  south  of  it.  So  I  ap- 
peared in  Berlin  of  a  raw  November  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  in  the  stagecoach,  and 
made  mv  debut  in  my  profession,  so  far  as 
my  own  countrymen  were  concerned,  in 
the  Unitarian  meeting  house,  which  was 
the  old  meeting  house  of  the  town,  the 
next  day.  The  day  after  was  the  town 
meeting;  and  I  was  asked  to  open  the 
meeting  with  prayer,  and  did  so.  We 
staved  at  the  town  meeting,  to  see  what 
the  vote  might  be;  and  then  the  stage  was 
made  ready,  and  we  came  home,  through 
West  Sudbury,  Sudbury,  Wayland, — 
which  was  then  East  Sudbury, —  Wal- 
tham,  and  Watertown,  collecting  the  votes 
from  the  different  town  meetings,  as  we 
came,  for  the  newspapers  of  Tuesday 
morning.  For  me,  I  was  not  old  enough 
to  vote.  But  I  brought  in  my  string  of 
returns  to  the  office  of  the  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser;  and  I  dare  say  I  sat  up  all  night, 
adding  up  returns  with  the  rest  of  the 
staff  of  that  journal. 

So  I  have  always  had  an  interest  in  this 
inland  town  of  Berlin.  It  is  an  unhappy 
confession  to  have  to  make;  but  after  my 
two  sermons  of  that  Sunday,  the  congre- 
gation resolved  to  shut  up  the  church,  and 
shut  up  for  some  time  till  the  town, 
which  owned  it,  granted  it  to  the  Ortho- 
dox congregation.  This  congregation  re- 
modeled it  for  their  own  purposes,  and 
worshi  p  in  i t  to  this  day.  It  has  always  been 
one  of  the  questions,  whether  the  religious 
doctrine  which  I  conveyed  in  the  two  ser- 
mons of  that  day  was  so  good  as  to  an- 

the  purposes  of  the  congregation  to 

which   it  was  addressed  for  half  of  the 

eneration,  or  whether,  on  the  other 

hand,    the   whole   thing   "petered  out" 

ith  me,  and  they  were  so  discouraged 

half  a  generation  had  to  pass  before 
they  could  begin  again.  Take  it  just  as 
you  please;  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide. 
What  I  know  is,  that  now  there  is  a  very 
irian  church  built  there, 
much  better  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  a 
congregation  than  was  the  old  meeting 
house  I  preached  in,  and  that  there  is  an 


active  and  intelligent  congregation  gath- 
ered, who  have  just  now  called  to  their 
ministry  my  young  friend,  Rev.  George 
Pratt,  who  has  removed  to  Berlin  to  live ; 
and  you  and  I,  reader,  are  going  to  his 
installation  to-day. 

Things  have  changed  a  good  deal  in 
forty-eight  years.  There  is  no  longer  any 
stage  line  from  Boston  to  Berlin.  We 
shall  have  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  an  ex- 
press train  to  South  Framingham,  and 
there  we  must  take  the  Old  Colony  line 
on  its  way  to  Fitchburg.  We  shall  not  be 
more  than  an  hour  in  going,  and  here  is  a 
perfect  winter  morning. 


WhHn  M.  Laugel,  the  man  of  business 
of  the  Orleans  princes,  was  in  this  country 
some  twenty  years  ago,  I  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  go  down  with  me  one  winter  morn- 
ing to  Brewster,  that  he  might  see  a  Con- 
gregational ordination.  I  said  to  him, 
what  I  say  to  all  travelers  from  Europe, 
that  all  cities  are  the  same,  and  he  was 
merely  seeing  in  Boston,  and  New  York  a 
reproduction  of  what  he  had  seen  at  home ; 
but  that,  if  he  would  go  down  into  the 
Old  Colony,  he  would  see  a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
showing  itself  in  the  ecclesiastical  forms, 
and  that  here  was  a  chance  for  him  to  see 
the  simplicity  of  American  life,  instead  of 
seeing  it  in  its  imitations  of  Europe.  He 
said  he  would  join  me  at  the  station  if  he 
could;  but  something  prevented,  and  he 
never  went  and  never  saw  what  I  saw. 
What  happened  then  was  that  we  were 
met  at  the  station  by  our  host  of  the  day, 
in  an  elegant  carriage  with  four  beautiful 
horses;  we  were  driven  across  to  one  of 
the  most  comfortable  houses  in  the  world, 
where,  as  it  happened,  after  our  first  re- 
ception, with  the  absolute  cordiality  of 
the  Old  Colony  and  the  princely  arrange- 
ments of  that  household,  we  fell  into  the 
most  recondite  musical  criticism  of  the 
time,  finding  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
party  of  accomplished  musicians;  and  I 
recollect  that,  before  lunch,  we  heard 
some  of  the  best  music  of  the  day,  ex- 
quisitely played  on  a  grand  piano,  to 
which  the  Abbe  Eiszt  would  have  paid  a 
compliment.     And  this  was  what  I  had 
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(    been  promising  M.  Laugel  as  a  specimen 

t    of  the  simplicity  of  Old  Colony  life. 

My  memory  has  been  running  back  to 
this   since   our   installation   service   was 

I  over.  Here  is  this  pretty  church,  not 
failing  in  a  single  appointment  which 
good  sense  could  ask  for;  here  I  have  been 
sitting,  delighted  though  I  was  shedding 
tears,  as  the  well-trained  choir  sang  from 

j  Mendelssohn,  "  How  beautiful  are  the 
feet  of  those  who  bring  us  good  tidings  ' ' ; 

I  and  here  has  been  the  dignified  old  ritual 
of  the  Puritan  church,  with  its  right  hand 
of  fellowship,  its  charge  to  the  new  min- 
ister, and  its  address  to  the  people,  fol- 
lowed out  in  all  its  solemnity.  Here, 
from  a  town  of  eight  or  nine  hundred 
people,  have  gathered  half  that  number 
of  men  and  women  in  a  serious  service 
which  has  occupied  them  from  ten  in  the 
morning  to  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  all  carried  through  with  that 
sense  of  its  importance  which  belongs  to 
a  community,  where  the  people  really 
believe  that  we  are  all  priests  and  kings, 
and  that  every  one  has  some  part  of  the 
responsibility  for  Church  or  for  State. 
When  you  look  on  such  an  assembly  of  the 
pure  New  England  blood,  you  understand 
as  you  cannot  do  without  looking  at  it, 
how  it  was  that  these  towns  in  their  town 
meetings  threw  down  the  glove  and  defied 
George  III;  you  understand  Lexington 
and  Concord;  how  the  Fugitive  Slave 
law  went  to  pieces ;  and  how  the  issue  of 
the  Civil  War  was  what  it  was. 


Miss  Reader.  Could  we  go  to  Keene, 
Mr.  Traveler? 

Mr.  Traveler.  Of  course  we  could  go 
anywhere  you  wish.  All  roads  lead  to 
Boston,  or  to  London,  or  your  own  home 
at  Kodiak. 

Miss  Reader.  Please,  I  do  not  live  at 
Kodiak,  but  at  Fort  Wrangel. 

You  see  that  was  my  mistake  in  geog- 
raphy. The  merest  school  girl  knows 
where  Kodiak  is,  and  where  Fort  Wrangel 
is,  and  here  I  have  mistaken  the  one  for 
the  other.  I  wonder  if  Miss  Reader  would 
tell  us  why  she  wants  to  go  to  Keene. 

Miss  Reader.  Of  course ;  there  are  so 
many  nice  people  who  come  from  there, 


that  it  seems  as  if  it  must  have  been  a  very 
pleasant  place. 

Mr.  Traveler.  Right  you  are,  my  dear 
Miss  Reader.  And  though  so  many  nice 
people  have  come  from  there,  they  go 
back  again. 

"  The  heart  untraveled  still  returns  to  home", 

and  it  carries  head  and  heels  with  it.  And 
though  so  many  nice  people  come  from 
Keene,  they  left  behind  them  more  than 
come.  When  will  you  go,  Miss  Reader? 
Certainly  we  will  go  to  Keene. 

Miss  Reader.  I  should  like  to  go  to- 
day. 

That  is  always  the  way  with  Miss 
Reader, —  not  to  say  with  other  people  of 
her  sex.  You  see  she  has  no  fare  to 
pay, —  it  is  all  one  with  her  whether  her 
purse  is  full  or  not.  She  has  not  even  to 
pack  her  carpetbag.  She  travels  with 
less  baggage  than  Miss  Nelly  Bly  carried. 
It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  her  that  other 
people  cannot  slip  off  as  easily.  But  how 
dangerous  to  put  in  these  remarks,  even 
in  an  aside!  She  heard  me  say  that,  off 
in  Kodiak, —  or  is  it  Fort  Wrangle? 

Miss  Reader.  Have  you  not  all  the 
time  there  is,  Mr.  Traveler?  Red  Jacket 
had. 

Ah  me,  if  I  had !  I  fancy  those  Alaskan 
sachems  whose  children  Miss  Reader  is 
teaching  have  all  the  time  there  is.  But 
not  white  people, —  "  white  people  are  un- 
sartin,"  as  a  friend  of  Red  Jacket  said. 
And  this  uncertainty  comes  from  the  very 
fact  that  white  people  make  engagements. 
That  means  they  bind  themselves.  They 
are,  in  fact,  so  far  slaves ;  but  as  they  have 
enslaved  themselves  they  do  not  mind. 
To  apply  these  remarks,  dear  Miss  Reader, 
it  is  the  twenty-first  of  February,  and  I 
have  engaged  to  deliver  a  flag  to  the 
Franklin  School,  which  my  admirable  old 
friend,  Mrs.  Lyman  Tucker,  is  to  present 
to  them. 

Miss  Reader.  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  see 
that  school.     Can  I  go  with  you ? 

[You  see  that  Miss  Reader  drops  all 
mention  of  Keene.  She  is  true  to  her 
profession,  and  she  knows  that  the  Frank- 
lin School  is  one  of  the  best  girls'  schools 
there  is,  so  she  determines  to  stop  there. 
But  she  shall  have  her  way ;  she  shall  go 
to  the  school,  and  go  to  Keene  as  well.] 
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Here  we  are,  Miss  Reader;  you  shall 
sit  on  the  front  of  the  platform.  All  the 
chairs  are  full.  Look  at  the  girls;  is  not 
that  a  nice  school?  Do  you  come  up  to 
that  in  Alaska? 

You  must  know  that  dear  Mrs.  Tuck- 
er's sister,  Mrs.  Day,  lived  right  opposite 
the  school.  And  if  the  girls  wanted  any- 
thing, they  ran  in  to  her.  If  a  girl  fell  in 
play  at  recess,  they  took  her  into  Mrs. 
Day's,  and  she  put  her  on  the  bed,  and 
found  the  cold  water  for  her  forehead. 
Nay,  I  believe  if  a  girl  had  broken  her  shoe- 
string, she  would  have  run  in  to  Mrs.  Day's 
and  begged  or  borrowed  one.  Good  Mrs. 
Day  lives  in  this  world  no  longer,  but  is 
doing  kind  things  to  good  girls  in  a  bigger 
world  than  this.  And  her  sister  is  glad 
to  connect  the  memory  of  that  life  with 
another  generation  of  girls.  And  when- 
ever they  see  the  red,  white,  and  blue 
thev  will  associate  with  their  patriotic 
hopes  the  memories  of  a  kind  woman's 
love. 


YES,  the  merits  of  Keene  are  many, — 
as  everyone  who  has  stayed  there  for  any 
length  of  time  knows.  Some  of  them  are 
special,  and  relate  to  particular  homes 
which  cannot  be  discussed  here.  Some 
of  them  belong  to  the  well-managed 
town  of  this  size,  if  only  the  inhabitants 
know  their  advantages, —  as  these  people 
seem  to  have  done  for  a  century. 

I  once  wrote  a  story  called  The  Brick 
.  in  which,  by  a  mistake  in  their 
calculations,  thirty-seven  agreeable  and 
cons  ientious  people  went  spinning  off  on 
a  world  of  their  own,  with  about  two  acres 
to  live  upon.  Please  to  observe  that  this 
is  more  than  the  average  inhabitant  has 
in  Boston,  or  Chicago,  or  New  York,  or 
even  this  Roxbury  where  this  proof-sheet 
is  read  Well !  the  story  was  improbable, 
as  a  Boston  paper  said,  with  truth,  of 
my  story  of  My  Double.  But  the  moral 
ited,  or,  if  you  please,  the  question 
Jted,  is  interesting.  Do  we  not  in- 
ure our  social  opportunities  when,  as 
Wall  Street  would  say,  we  water  our  stock 
too  much  ?  When  we  undertake  to  be  on 
terms  of  friendly  intimacy  with  five  hun- 
dred thousand  people,  as  here  in  Boston, 
or  with  twelve  hundred  thousand  people, 


as  our  friends  over  in  New  York,  do  we 
not  overdo  the  thing,  and  is  not  the  qual- 
ity of  the  society  obtained  injured  by  the 
watering? 

Now,  I  will  not  maintain  that  thirty- 
seven  companions  are  enough.  I  think 
the  experience  of  men  who  have  tried 
some  such  number  in  whaling  voyages  or 
on  Arctic  expeditions  would  tell  against 
me  in  such  an  argument.  But  does  not 
the  experience  of  such  cities  as  Keene, 
Burlington,  and  Goshen  and  Akron  and 
Syracuse  and  Portland  and  Bangor  and 
Ithaca  and  Worcester  and  Hartford 
and  Tamworth  and  New  Altoona  and 
Bromwich  and  Colorado  Springs,  and  ten 
thousand  others  in  the  United  States, 
show  that  the  desirable  point  is  some- 
where between  37  and  1,234,567,  which 
is  at  this  moment,  I  suppose,  about  the 
population  of  New  York  ? 

And  if  you  try  to  strike  an  average, 
would  is  not  be  too  high  if  you  simply 
split  the  difference  and  fixed  it,  say,  at 
617,215? 

Even  then,  you  see,  there  would  be 
many  a  pleasant  person  whom  you  would 
not  know  —  and  that  is  just  what  you 
want  to  avoid.  If  there  is  a  clever  Swede 
over  in  the  wire-mill,  who  has  a  set  of 
Tegner's  poems  on  his  shelf,  you  want  to 
have  him  come  in  and  take  tea.  That 
girl  who  was  born  in  Hyderabad,  where 
her  father  was  a  missionary,  who  paints 
so  cleverly, —  you  want  to  see  her  and 
talk  with  her.  Now  if  you  mean  to  live  in 
that  fashion,  on  easy  and  friendly  terms 
with  the  crowd,  or  even  with  the  nicest 
people  in  the  crowd,  your  number,  as  I 
believe,  of  neighbors  will  be  less  than  a 
hundred  thousand. 


Charles  had  one  of  these  English  Dons 
on  his  hands  once,  with  swell  letters  of  in- 
troduction. The  man  had  come  over,  as 
the  brightest  of  them  do, —  to  find  out 
about  republican  institutions  in  the 
recess  between  the  end  of  one  session  of 
Parliament  and  the  beginning  of  another. 

After  he  had  done  a  few  Boston  lions 
with  this  fine  young  fellow,  Charles  said  to 
him:  "  We  are  very  glad  to  see  you  here, 
but  you  are  not  seeing  America." 
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"  I  was  afraid  not,"  said  the  young 
traveler. 

"  All  cities  are  alike,"  said  Charles,  "  es- 
pecially all  hotels  in  cities." 

"So  I  have  found,"  said  the  bored 
traveler. 

"  Why  do  you  not  see  America?  "  per- 
sisted Charles. 

"  Because  I  do  not  know  how,"  said  the 
poor  fellow. 

"  Oh,  if  that  is  all,  I  will  show  you," 
said  Charles.  And  he  gave  him  three 
or  four  letters  to  blight,  happy,  cheerful, 
hospitable  Keene,  with  its  tennis,  its 
Monadnock  within  sight,  its  agreeable 
men,  its  charming  matrons,  and  its  pretty 
girls.  Keene  should  be  put  in  the  geo- 
graphies as  "  famous  for  picnics." 

The  bored  Englishman  went  there  and 
was  happy.  Yes,  I  think  he  stayed 
longer  in  Keene  than  he  did  in  Chicago, 
certainly  longer  than  he  did  in  Boston; 
and  it  taught  him  more  of  America  than 
either  city  would  have  done. 


This  last  March,  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Centennial,  I  saw  a  great  New  York 
daily  speak  twice  of  Mr.  Harrison  as  the 
"  ruler  of  this  great  nation."  Mr.  Har- 
rison never  called  himself  the  ruler  of  this 
nation.  He  is  the  chief  magistrate  of  this 
nation,  which  is  a  very  different  thing.  It 
is  true  he  has  very  large  powers,  as  foreign 
nations  might  on  occasion  find.  And  he 
can  direct  the  movements  from  garrison 
to  garrison  of  an  army  of  some  thousands 
of  men,  and  from  port  to  port  of  a  navy 
of  ten  or  twelve  cruisers.  But  that  does 
not  make  him  the  ruler  of  you  or  me,  in 
the  sense  in  which  Alexander  is  the  ruler 
of  Russia  to-day.  And  that  language 
which  speaks  of  him  as  the  ruler  of  the 
nation  is  based  merely  on  a  certain  anal- 
ogy which  results  from  his  living  at  the 
capitol,  and  sending  a  message  to  Con- 
gress every  year,  as  Victoria  makes  a 
spech  from  the  throne. 

The  word  "  people  "  is  as  unfortunate. 
Cowley  speaks  of  "  the  people  "  as  the 
dregs,  as  we  might  say,  "  the  rabble." 
Shakespeare  speaks  of  the  people  and 
their  leaders,  as  you  might  say  the  Roman 


Senate  and  people.  But,  in  America  it  is 
"  We,  the  people,"  who  establish  the 
Constitution.  It  is  a  pity  to  have  any 
English  or  Irish  penny-a-liner  forget  this, 
and  a  greater  pity  to  have  our  young 
readers  misled  by  their  forgetfulness. 

All  this  is  no  matter  of  rhetoric  or  bun- 
combe. You  could  never  make  the  for- 
eign bankers  understand,  in  the  war,  why 
a  defeat  knocked  up  the  stocks,  when  in 
Europe  it  would  have  knocked  them 
down.  It  is  because  the  people  here  is 
the  sovereign  really,  and  not  in  mere 
parade  talk. 

No  man  born  in  Europe  understands 
this,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  personally 
known,  unless  it  be  Mr.  Bryce,  and  possi- 
bly De  Tocqueville.  Yet  Tennyson  ex- 
pressed it  in  his  line: 

"  The  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a  fretful 
realm  in  awe." 

Certainly  there  is  such  a  reality  as  the 
drift  or  sentiment  of  a  company  more 
decided  and  even  more  precise  than  the 
sentiment  expressed  by  any  one  man  in 
their  number.  "  All  the  people,"  as  Mr. 
Garfield  says,  "  are  wiser  than  any  one 
man  of  the  people."  And  I  remember 
that  Dr.  Bellows,  in  the  Civil  War  spoke 
of  the  country  as  a  "Headless  democracy, 
drifting  to  victory."  Really  the  great 
glory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  that  he 
knew  the  people,  and  believed  in  it.  He 
did  not  say,  "  This  people,  which  knows 
not  the  law,  is  cursed."  Nobody  says 
that  but  a  Pharisee,  though  a  great  many 
persons  say  it  now, —  many  of  them  in 
universities, —  be  it  said  in  passing. 

Now,  if  you  can  manage  to  make  the 
schools,  which  are  "  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,"  teach  and  feel  that  this  "  com- 
mon sense  of  most  "  is  something  much 
grander  than  a  mere  compromise  or  aver- 
age ;  and  if  they  can  feel  or  know  that  to 
this  people,  which  has  this  common  sense, 
there  is  to  be  rendered  the  loyalty  which 
Lord  Salisbury  feels  towards  Victoria, 
which  Walter  Scott  felt  to  George  the 
Fourth,  and  which  poor  Lord  North  had 
to  show  to  poor  crazy  George  the  Third, — 
why  we  shall  make  them  unlearn  their 
foreign  lessons,  and  they  will,  in  time, 
become  Americans. 
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The  Framingham  of  To-Day 


By  THOMAS  FENWICK 


ONCE  upon  a  time  (this  is  not  a 
fairy  story,  although  it  begins 
like  one)  a  certain  important 
manufacturing  concern  located  in  a  large 
New  England  city  found  that,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  it  would  be  necessary  for  it 
to  remove  to  another  location. 

Manufacturing  concerns  occasionally 
find  it  expedient  to  do  this  sort  of  thing, 
for  reasons  that  are  beyond  their  own 
control. 

After  considerable  investigating,  it 
decided  that  the  town  of  Framingham, 
Massachusetts,  was  the  ideal  place  for  its 
factory,  both  with  respect  to  that  all- 
important  consideration,  transportation 
facilities,  and  the  various  other  condi- 
tions that  enter  into  the  successful 
prosecution  of  manufacturing  enterprises 
in  New  England. 

After  a  consultation  with  the  local 
Board  of  Trade  and  an  expert  examina- 
tion of  the  vacant  hickory  bicycle  plant, 
it  was  found  that  this  was  well  adapted 
to  their  wants,  but  it  soon  developed 
that  there  was  a  difference  of  some 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  between  the 
price  the  owner  of  the  plant  wanted 
for  it  and  the  price  the  company  was 
willing  to  pay  for  it. 

When  it  was  seen  that  the  deadlock 
was  an  absolute  one,  the  board  of  trade 
at  once  proceeded  to  "  get  a  move  on  " 
(very  much  as  such  organizations  in 
western  cities  and  towns  usually  do  in 
similar  circumstances)  and  within  a  few 
days  it  had  induced  the  citizens  of  the 
town  to  subscribe  the  necessary  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  which  was  presented 
to  the  company,  not  as  a  loan  or  in  ex- 
change for  its  shares,  but  as  a  free  gift. 

That's  how  they  do  things  in  the  town 
of  Framingham. 

Now,  that  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
represented  but  a  comparatively  small 
part  of  the  total  amount  involved  in  this 
real  estate  transaction,  to  say  nothing  of 


the  total  capital  invested  in  the  enter- 
prise, but  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  thing 
that  appealed  to  the  company;  and 
Framingham  has  never  had  occasion  to 


The  Minute  Man 

regret  its  generosity,  for  since  it  located 
there  the  net  business  of  the  firm  has 
increased  three  times,  its  plant  has  given 
steady  and  lucrative  employment  to 
always  over  one  thousand  of  the  towns- 
people, and,  best  of  all,  its  product  has 
helped  to  advertise  Framingham  all  over 
the  world,  for  its  distribution  is  world 
wide. 

This  certainly  is  casting  one's  bread 
upon  the  waters  in  the  scriptural  sense, 
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and  getting  it  back,  with  trading  stamps, 
as  it  were,  after  the  lapse  of  years. 

It  is  in  this  sort  of  a  self-sacrificing, 
self  helping,  progressive  spirit  that  Fram- 
ingham  has  joined  the  procession  of  New 
England  communities  that  have  decided 
to  turn  their  faces  toward  the  morning. 

This  is  why  The  New  England 
Magazine  is  glad  to  include  Framingham 
in  its  galaxy  of  live  New  England  towns 
that  are  well  worth  keeping  one's  eye  on. 
It  will  be  heard  from  in  the  industrial 
future,  just  as  it  has  already  been  heard 
from  in  the  historic  past. 

J  here  are  very  few  American  com- 
munities  that  present  such  a  remarkable 
composite  of  the  artistic  and  the  utilita- 
rian. It  is  an  important  and  "coming" 
manufacturing  center,  but  its  factories 
somehow  seem  to  harmonize  with  its 
attractive  landscape,  and  they  do  not  jar 
upon   the  sensibilities. 

While  its  board  of  trade  is  hustling 
and  night  for  new  industries,  its 
Milage  improvement  society  is  con- 
stantly striving  to  add  the  few  finishing 
touches  that  nature  neglected  to  put  on; 


and  both  stand  upon  the  same  platforn 
of  a  bigger  and  more  beautiful  Framing- 
ham.  Everybody  works  together  with 
the  single  and  unselfish  purpose  of  making 
Framingham  a  town  of  which  even  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  may  feel  proud. 
The  commonwealth,  by  the  way,  has  its 
eyes  focussed  upon  the  town  at  least  once 
every  year,  for  the  state  muster  field  is 
located  there,  and  there  is  annually  held 
the  picturesque  military  maneuvers,  with 
their  famous  and  popular  "  Governor's 
Day." 

If  a  street  is  to  be  laid  out,  a  hospital 
to  be  established,  a  public  building  to  be 
erected  or  a  guide-post  to  be  put  up,  it 
must  be  done  in  accordance  with  the 
most  modern  ideas.  The  people  of 
Framingham  are  not  satisfied  with  merely 
academic  discussions  as  to  the  best  way 
in  which  to  do  a  thing  or  carry  out  an 
improvement,  but  they  go  right  ahead 
and  do  it.  There  is  a  suggestion  of 
Brookline  in  Framingham's  public  spirit, 
and  especially  in  its  expressed  results 
in  the  way  of  school  and  other  public 
structures,    and    in    the    beautifying    of 
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its  streets  and  its  residential  surroundings. 

Here,  then,  is  a  New  England  town  of 
attractive  aspect  and  interesting  history, 
which  is  at  once  an  important  commer- 
cial, manufacturing,  and  railroad  center, 
a  prosperous  agricultural  community  and 
a  most  delightful  place  of  residence. 
Could  there  be  a  more  desirable  com- 
munity in  which  to  establish  a  factory, 
open  a  store,  or  take  up  one's  residence? 

In  Framingham  people  really  enjoy 
life.  In  the  sense  of  security  that  comes 
from  the  possession  of  a  diversity  of 
industries,  its  inhabitants  with  untroubled 
minds  can  revel  in  its  fine  scenery  and 
air,  its  wide  spaces  and  lovely  water- 
sheets,  its  beautiful  elm-shaded  highways, 
its  attractive  lawns  and  gardens,  and  its 
orderly  yet  active  existence.  It  is  near 
enough  to  the  metropolis  to  enjoy  its  con- 
veniences without  being  obliged  to  suffer 
from  its  disagreeable  features,  and  no 
community  of  its  size  has  better  trans- 
portation facilities,  both  steam  and 
electric,  for  it  is  directly  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  and 
an  important  branch  of  the  New  York, 


New  Haven  &  Hartford  Road,  and  the 
center  of  a  veritable  network  of  inter- 
urban  trolley  lines. 

That  the  inhabitants  of  Framingham 
appreciate  the  attractions  and  possi- 
bilities of  their  town  cannot  fail  to  be 
evident  to  the  most  casual  observer. 
Not  only  are  the  board  of  trade  and  the 
improvement  society  working  actively 
for  the  commercial  upbuilding  and  phy- 
sical improvement  of  the  community, 
but  a  number  of  its  citizens  of  artistic 
tastes  have  organized  themselves  into  a 
Camera  and  Sketch  Club  and  have  pub- 
lished an  attractive  volume  in  which  the 
historic  and  contemporary  features  of 
interest  in  connection  with  their  town 
are  described  and  pictured  for  the  edi- 
fication of  the  world  at  large. 

It  is  against  a  splendid  background^of 
history,  too,  that  this  twentieth  century 
Framingham  has  been  created.  The 
town  was  one  of  the  thirty-one  patriotic 
communities  that  responded  to  the  call 
from  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  many 
years  before  that  it  had  loomed  large  in 
the  early  history  of  the   Massachusetts 
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colony;  for  Framingham  was  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  Indian 
sel  tlements  hereabouts. 

The  first  grant  of  lands  in  what  is  now 
Framingham  was  made  about  1640,  one 
of  these  —  about  six  hundred  acres  — 
being  made  to  President  Dunster,  of 
f  [arvard  College,  this  future  rival  of  Yale 
in  athletics  being  but  four  years  old 
at  that  time.  Harvard  could  make  good 
■f  that  land  if  it  owned  it  now,  to 
say  nothing  of  various  industrial  cor- 
porations  that  might  be  mentioned. 

Framingham  can  really  claim  that  its 
history  dates  back  to  L633,  for  the  region 
was  -<  isited  aboul 
that    time  by  the 
earl)     Engl  is  h 
dorers  "  from 
■■  .n.  and  so  re- 
mot  e    wa  s    the 
deemed    at 
that    period    thai 
it    was  known    as 

TheWilderne 
There  was   some- 
thing   tr,    justify 
the    title,    for    it 
then    largely 
red  b)  prime- 
•  il  forest,  and  it. 
neighbors 
on    the  wesl   and 
south  were  Spring- 
[(  dfield 
ely. 
'I  he     town     is 
supposed   to  have 


derived  its  name  from  Framlingham,  in 
Suffolk ,  England ,  the  birthplace  of  Thomas 
Danforth,  to  whom,  in  1660,  the  General 
Court  granted  "  a  plantation  situated 
between  Marlbury,  Sudberry,  Sherburne, 
and  the  Indian  plantation  at  Natick, 
and  westerly  in  the  Wilderness."  Until 
it  received  its  new  name  of  Framingham, 
the  place  was  generally  known  as  "  Mr. 
Danforth's  farms." 

Between  this  period  and  the  date  of 
the  incorporation  of  the  town,  1700,  the 
progress  of  the  little  settlement  was 
uneventful,  save  for  the  continual  warfare 
between  the  inhabitants  and  the  Indians. 
In  this  respect,  Framingham  shares  with 
Deerfield  the  distinction  of  being  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  great  New  England 
tragedies  of  these  days  —  the  massacre 
of  the  Eames  family. 

This  took  place  at  Mt.  Wayte,  a  de- 
lightful elevated  section  in  the  southerly 
part  of  the  town,  where  the  attractive 
grounds  of  the  Lakeview  Chautauqua 
Association  are  located. 

During  the  absence  in  Boston  of 
Thomas  Eames,  who  had  made  a  com- 
fortable home  for  his  large  family  at 
Mt.  Wayte,  a  band  of  marauding  Indians 
descended  on  the  place  and  killed  Mrs. 
Eames  and  several  of  her  children,  after- 
ward burning  the  house  and  its  contents. 

This  disheartening  tragedy  occurred  in 
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1675,  and  in  that  same  year  the  town  was 
assessed  one  pound  sterling  to  help  defray 
the  cost  of  the  war  with  the  redmen,  and 
ordered  to  raise  one  soldier  for  the  cam- 
paign. Ten  years  later  the  first  practi- 
cal effort  to  Christianize  the  troublesome 
Indians  was  made,  under  the  direction  of 
the  noted  apostle  John  Eliot. 

Framingham  and  the  territory  sur- 
rounding it  was  an  important  head- 
quarters of  the  Indians,  some  of  whom 
cultivated  orchards  and  cornfields,  owned 
horses  and  cattle  and  maintained  a  cer- 
tain form  of  civil  government.  The 
region  abounds  in  evidences  of  their 
occupation,  and  there  have  been  many 
discoveries  of  skeletons,  hatchets,  arrow- 
heads, underground  granaries,  wampum, 
and  forts. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  first  minister 
began  to  preach  in  Framingham  about 
1699.  The  religious  leaven  has  been 
active  in  the  community  from  that  day, 
and  there  is  nowhere  a  town  of  its  size 
with  more  prosperous  and  aggressive 
churches. 

One  of  the  red  letter  dates  in  the 
annals  of  Framingham  is  August  5,  1700, 
when  the  first  town  meeting  was  held. 
The  bicentennial  of  the  incorporation  of 
the  town  was  held  in  1900,  with  appro- 
priate exercises. 

At    this    time    the    plantation    had    a 


population  of  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  —  not  very  many  more  than  the 
present  membership  of  its  Board  of 
Trade  —  and  it  comprised  about  seventy 
families.  Included  in  these  were  a  num- 
ber who  had  fled  from  Salem  to  escape  the 
witchcraft  persecution  which  the  people 
of  that  ancient  town  entered  into  with 
such  haste  and  afterwards  repented  at 
leisure. 

As  originally  set  off,  Framingham 
contained  about  twenty-five  thousand 
five  hundred  acres,  but  various  adjoining 
communities  have  been  given  part  of  its 
territory,  and  it  to-day  has  an  area  of 
about  sixteen  thousand  acres,  or  twenty- 
seven  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  by 
Natick,  Sudbury,  Sherborn,  Wayland, 
Southboro,  Marlboro,  and  Ashland,  each 
of  them  among  the  most  attractive  com- 
munities in  the  old  Bay  State. 

The  presence  of  many  lakes,  ponds, 
and  reservoirs  adds  much  to  the  beauty 
of  Framingham 's  landscape,  for  not  only 
is  lovely  Lake  Cochituate  located  partly 
within  its  limits,  but  several  of  the  Sud- 
bury rivers  reservoir,  also  a  part  of  the 
great  metropolitan  water  system,  are  in 
its    territory. 

These  attractive  water  sheets,  with 
Nobscot  Hill  and  the  fertile  farm  lands 
that  are  found  in  the  outlying  parts  of 
the  town,  combine  to  make  of  Framing- 
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ham  a  place  of  residence  that  could  hardly 
be  described  to-day  by  its  old  name  of 
"  The  Wilderness." 

If  it  were  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  analyze  the  history  of  this  prosperous 
and  interesting  town,  much  might  be  set 
down  that  would  be  well  worth  reading. 
For  a  community  devoted  so  closely  to 
agriculture,  industry,  education,  and  the 
arts  of  peace,  Framingham  has  always 
taken  a  remarkably  active  interest  in  the 
fortunes    of    war. 

Within  the  first  century  of  its  existence 
as  an  incorporated  town  its  people  had 
participated  in  Queen  Anne's  war,  in 
Father  Halle's  war,  in  the  expedition  to 
the  West  Indies  against  the  Spaniards  in 


1740,  in  the  attack  on  Quebec,  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  Shay's 
Rebellion.  In  the  succeeding  century  it 
bore  well  its  part  both  in  the  war  of  1812, 
in  the  civil  strife,  and  the  Spanish  war. 
When  the  call  to  arms  in  the  two  latter 
conflicts  came,  Framingham  was  promptly 
in  the  field  with  a  full  company  of  vol- 
unteers, just  as  it  had  responded  with  two 
companies  of  Minute  Men  in  1775.  Both 
Washington  and  Paul  Revere  were  visi- 
tors in  Framingham  during  these  stirring 
days,  and  Lafayette  was  also  a  distin- 
guished guest  of  the  town. 

In  honor  of  her  patriot  sons  who  fought 
at  Concord  and  Lexington,  Framingham's 
Daughters  of  the  American    Revolution 
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have  lately  erected  a  splendid  bronze 
figure  of  a  Minute  Man,  representing  a 
blacksmith  fresh  come  from  his  forge, 
instead  of  the  conventional  farmer.  This 
fine  statue  is  the  work  of  Kitson,  and 
the  people  of  the  town  are  justly  proud 
of  it. 

It  was  during  the  nineteenth  century 
that  Framingham  really  began  to  "  find 
itself,"  for  during  that  period  of  its  ex- 
istence were  laid  the  foundations  of  its 
future  industrial  prestige,  its  educational 
pre-eminence,  and  its  popularity  as  a 
residential  section.  It  was  a  century 
of  steady  progress,  from  the  time,  in  1806, 
when  the  town  was  laid  out  in  streets,  to 
the  day  the  citizens  voted  six  thousand 
dollars  to  suitably  observe  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  town's  incor- 
poration. 

The  all-important  event  of  that  period 
was  the  coming  of  the  railroad  —  the 
present  Boston  &  Albany.  This  oc- 
curred in  1834,  and  its  almost  immediate 
result  was  to  make  South  Framingham  — 
one  of  the  three  or  four  "  villages  "  into 
which  the  town  is  divided  —  the  chief 
commercial  center  of  the  place. 

It  is  here  that  one  finds  to-day  a 
majority   of   the   manufactories,    banks, 


hotels,  retail  stores  and  newspaper  offices 
of  the  town;  and  Framingham,  from  this 
point  of  view,  really  looks  more  like  a 
city  than  a  town. 

Another  great  impetus  to  building  and 
business  was  given  during  the  nineties 
through  the  introduction  of  long-distance 
trolley  lines,  linking  Framingham  with 
the  various  outlying  communities.  There 
was  a  notable  spurt  around  1883,  and  the 
real  estate,  industrial,  and  civic  momen- 
tum which  was  set  in  progress  at  that 
time  has  never  received  any  serious 
check. 

The  advent  of  the  railroad,  of  course, 
gave  an  especial  stimulus  to  the  town's 
manufacturing  business  —  a  phase  of  its 
activities  that  dates  back  many  years. 
Framingham  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
destined for  an  industrial  career.  Its 
industrial  development  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  with  the  erection  of  its  first 
corn  mill  in  1659. 

The  first  established  industry  of  im- 
portance was  the  manufacture  of  straw 
hats  and  bonnets,  in  which  Mrs.  Mary 
Rice  and  a  Mrs.  Bennett  each  embarked 
independently  about  1800  in  South 
Framingham.  For  nearly  a  century  this 
was  the  leading  industry  of  the  village, 
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but  it  has  now  become  extinct.  Fram- 
ingham,  however,  will  always  take  proper 
prirle  in  the  fact  that  its  first  important 
industry  was  founded  through  the  enter- 
prise and  persistence  of  two  women. 

In    1817  a  paper  mill  was  established, 
and  tins  was  followed  in  1S22  by  a  book 
bindery;  in    1825  by  a  cotton  factory  at 
nville ;   in  1 832  by  a  carriage  factory, 
and  in  the  following  year. by  a  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  tinware.     The  Massa- 
chusetts   Silk    Company,   with   a  capital 
of  $150,000,  was  established  in  1836,  but 
inly  in  operation  a  few  years,  as  the 
-ilk  worm  experiment,  carried  on  in 
a    ten  . u  re   tracl    planted   with  mulberry 
did  not  "  pan  out  "  as  expected. 
The  Framingham   India  Rubber  Com- 
ilso  established  in  1836,  so  that 
Framingham    was   already   quite   promi- 
nent  as  an  industrial  community  at  the 
time    the    Boston  &  Worcester    Railroad, 
with  it  a  summer  fare  of  seventy-five  cents 
to  Boston  and  its  winter  fare  of  one  dol- 
lar, went   through. 

Framingham  to-day-     that  is  to  say, 
Framingham    and    Saxonville - 


possesses  nearly  forty  industries,  large 
and  small,  in  thirteen  of  which  we  learn 
from  the  latest  report  of  the  bureau  of 
statistics  of  labor  (1908)  $3,607,000  capi- 
tal is  invested.  The  value  of  products 
turned  out  by  these  in  1907  was  $5,967,- 
711  and  $1,453,061  was  paid  in  wages  to 
three  thousand  employees.  Paper  goods, 
boots  and  shoes,  worsted  goods,  boilers, 
carriage  wheels,  lasts,  clothing,  ladies' 
underwear,  chairs,  leatherboard  and  iron 
foundry  products  are  all  included  in  the 
manufactured  output  of  the  town. 

Framingham  has  now  risen  to  the 
forty-fifth  rank  among  Massachusetts 
industrial  communities,  as  measured  by 
value  of  products,  a  gain  of  three  points 
since  1900. 

It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  other 
enterprises  of  Framingham  to  state  that 
the  dominating  industry  of  the  town  is 
that  of  the  Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company,  whose  great  plant,  located 
near  the  tracks  of  the  Boston  &  Albany 
Railroad,  just  east  of  the  South  Framing- 
ham station,  is  so  familiar  a  sight  to 
people  traveling  over  that  line. 
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In  many  respects  this  is  one  of  the 
most  unique  and  interesting  enterprises 
in  all  New  England,  and  there  is  a  par- 
ticularly interesting  personal  story  be- 
hind it.  This  noted  and  flourishing  in- 
dustry owes  its  inception  to  Mr.  E.  W. 
Dennison,  a  native  of  Topsham,  Maine, 
who  on  finding  that  he  was  not  naturally 
adapted  to  the  retail  jewelry  business, 
proved  his  peculiar  fitness  in  the  manu- 
facturing field  and  became  this  country's 
pioneer  in  the  making  of  jewelry  boxes. 

He  was  prompt  to  follow  up  the  suc- 
cess which  immediately  came  to  him  by 
filling  other  needs  of  the  jewelry  trade 
with  cards  and  tags,  finally  inventing,  in 
1863,  the  Dennison  Shipping  Tag.  Thus 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  business, 
which  he  lived  to  see  capitalized  in  1886 
at  one  million  dollars;  and  gained  the 
reputation  of  progressiveness  and  up- 
right dealing  which  characterizes  the 
company  to-day. 

In  1897,  the  Boston  factory  was  out- 
grown and  the  need  for  direct  railroad 
connection  had  become  pressing.     After 


a  thorough  study  of  the  advantages 
offered  by  various  localities  it  was  de- 
cided to  remove  the  whole  plant  to  South 
Framingham,  and  the  present  splendid 
factories  and  storehouses,  representing 
an  investment  of  nearly  half  a  million 
dollars,  was  the  result. 

The  product  of  this  great  estab- 
lishment, which  includes  tags,  boxes, 
gummed  labels,  adhesives,  crepe  paper, 
baggage  checks,  and  many  other  articles, 
go  all  over  the  world.  It  is  difficult  for 
the  layman  to  conceive  of  any  one  article 
being  made  by  the  millions,  but  such  are 
the  facilities  of  this  huge  factory  that  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  it  to  turn  out 
single  orders,  such  as  gum  labels,  tags, 
etc.,  in  quantities  running  from  one 
million  up  to  one  hundred  million. 

So  large  has  the  business  grown  since 
it  removed  to  Framingham  that  every 
working  day  ten  or  twelve  freight  cars 
run  in  and  out  on  the  spur  tracks,  to  be 
unloaded  and  loaded  directly  at  the  doors 
of  this  plant.  Their  orders  come  from 
every   city    in    the    United    States    and 
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Canada,  and  from  every  town  of  more 
than  two  thousand  inhabitants. 

In  their  line  they  hold  a  practical 
monopoly  of  high-quality  goods,  —  a 
natural  monopoly,  based  on  care,  skill, 
and  fair  dealing.  The  diversity  of  pro- 
ducts and  the  company's  policy  of  start- 
ing a  year  ahead  in  the  manufacture  of 
seasonable  goods  makes  work  in  this 
plant  remarkably  steady,  and  the  pay- 
roll of  its  two  thousand  workers  forms  a 
considerable  and  reliable  portion  of  the 
town's    income. 

Its  growth  has  been  equally  regular, 
and  a  new  building  has  been  erected 
nearly  every  year  since  the  company  set 
up  housekeeping  in  Framingham.  There 
are  now  sixteen  separate  structures  and  a 
powerhouse  is  in  process  of  erection. 

Another  important  and  growing  in- 
dustry is  that  of  the  Framingham  Shoe 
Company,  which  employs  about  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  workers.  The  A.  M. 
Barnes  &  Co.  wheel  works  produces 
wagon  wheels  that  have  a  high  reputation 
and  are  in  demand  all  over  the  country. 


This  concern  also  manufactures  auto- 
mobile wheels. 

In  1905  the  Robb-Mumford  Boiler 
Company  bought  out  the  old  and  well- 
known  concern  of  Edward  Kendall  & 
Sons  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and 
moved  their  entire  plant  and  equipment 
into  a  new  factory  here  at  South  Fram- 
ingham. The  location  was  chosen  after 
careful  consideration  for  the  reason  that 
South  Framingham  is  practically  at  the 
center  of  the  principal  manufacturing 
cities  of  New  England. 

Since  moving  to  South  Framingham, 
the  business  of  the  Robb-Mumford  Boiler 
Company  has  increased  considerably, 
and  several  large  orders  have  been  exe- 
cuted, including  twenty-four  84  inch  hori- 
zontal return  tubular  boilers  for  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  and  thirty  78 
inch  horizontal  return  tubular  boilers  for 
the  Wood  Worsted  Mill  at  Lawrence, 
Massachusetts.  At  the  present  time  the 
company  has  an  order  for  four  98  inch 
internally  fired  boilers  for  the  Metropoli- 
tan Water  and  Sewerage  Board  for  their 
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new    pumping    plant    at    Deer    Island, 
Boston  Harbor. 

This  company  is  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  New  England  states  and  is  prepared 
to  manufacture  all  kinds  of  boilers  and 
tank  work  in  a  thoroughly  first-class 
manner. 

Then  there  is  the  Fibre  Products 
Company  and  the  Rickaby  Rubber 
Company,  the  latter  concern  being  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  working  over  old 
rubber,  and  the  Auburn  Last  Factory, 
which  turns  out  the  finest  of  lasts  by  the 
carload. 

The  management  of  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  favorably  known  household 
preparations  of  to-day,  as  it  was  fifty 
years  ago,  Minard's  Liniment,  King  of 
Pain,  has  here  established  its  home  owing 
to4the  advantages  of  South  Framingham 
asaa  distributing  point. 
"J  jit  is  pleasant  to  note  the  success  of  such 
a  new  enterprise,  as  the  Puritan  Laundry, 
which  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Wood- 
ward, is  becoming  a  Framingham  insti- 
tution. 

A  number  of  these  manufacturing 
concerns  are  served  directly  by  the  rail- 
roads, by  means  of  spur  tracks;  and  the 
value  to  Framingham  of  its  railroad  and 


trolley  line  facilities  is  something  that  is 
beyond  computation.  Not  only  do  they 
give  the  town  a  splendid  freight  and 
passenger  service,  but  they  furnish  em- 
ployment to  something  like  one  hundred 
and  fifty  workers  who  live  and  spend  their 
wages  in  the  town. 

Framingham  is  located  about  mid- 
way between  Boston  and  Worcester, 
being  twenty-one  miles  from  the  former 
and  twenty-three  miles  from  the  latter. 
This  gives  it  an  advantageous  position 
between  the  two  largest  cities  of  Massa- 
chusetts; but  the  most  important  point 
is  that  its  position  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  not  only  puts 
it  into  direct  touch  with  the  twelve 
thousand  miles  of  the  great  New  York 
Central  system  and  its  connections 
throughout  the  West,  but  brings  its 
manufactured  products  destined  for  the 
foreign  markets  to  the  side  of  the  ocean 
steamships  in  Boston  harbor  within  a  few 
hours  after  they  are  loaded  onto  the  cars. 

In  this  respect,  Framingham,  as  a 
manufacturing  center,  occupies  a  strate- 
gical position  second  only  to  that  en- 
joyed by  Boston  itself. 

Moreover,  the  fact  that  it  is  served  by 
the  important  New  York,   New  Haven 
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&  Hartford  system,  through  its  Northern 
Division,  brings  the  town  into  close 
affiliation  with  Fitchburg,  Lowell,  New 
Bedford,  Providence,  and  the  other  large 
cities  of  New  England  reached  by  that 
system,  the  Boston  &  Maine  road  like- 
serving  it  indirectly,  through  its 
connections  with  the  other  two  systems. 
But  Framingham's  transportation  facil- 
ities by  no  means  end  there.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  electric  railwav 
centers  in  New  England,  its  splendidly 
equipped  trolley  lines  radiating  in  all 
tions,  including  Boston  and  Wor- 
■  r,  furnishing  excellent  facilities  for 
the  transportation  of  both  passengers 
and  freighl  and  co  operating  with  the 
steam  roads  in  making  Framingham  an 
import  an  1  trade  center  for  the  surround- 
ing country. 

Framingham  occupies  a  high  plane  of 

istence,   as  befits  a  town  of  its 

traditions.      It    has  an  admirable  school 

m,   and    has  just    erected   a   magni- 

nl  new  high  school  building  at  a  cost 

1150,000,  a  structure  that  is  distinctly 

an  ornament  tothetownas  well  as  a  credit 

he  educational    system  of  the  state. 

The    people    of    Framingham    take    a 

pardonable  pride  in  their  churches,  which 

represent  all   the  leading  denominations 

and    are   exceedingly   active   in    religious 


and     welfare 
work. 

The  Framing- 
h  a  m  Country 
Club  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly popu- 
lar organization 
comprising  a 
membership  of 
two  hundred  and 
fifty,  with  a  large 
number  of  ap- 
plicants on  the 
waiting  list,  hav- 
ing for  its  home 
the  building  il- 
lustrated in  this 
article,  which 
was  erected  as  a 
residence  in  1693. 
The  entire  pro- 
perty of  the  club 
is  splendidly 
located,  overlooking  reservoir  No.  3 
of  the  Metropolitan  Water  System.  The 
club  affords  its  members  excellent  tennis 
courts,  croquet  grounds,  and  comprises 
among  its  members  an  enthusiastic 
golfing  element  in  whose  interests  the 
present  nine-hole  course  is  being  greatly- 
improved,  and  when  completed  during 
the  coming  season  will  probably  be  one 
of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  nine-hole 
course  in  Central  Massachusetts. 

The  town  likewise  possesses  all  the 
other  essentials  of  modern  community 
life  —  a  splendid  sewerage  system,  origi- 
nal in  this  part  of  the  country  and  the 
envy  and  pattern  of  many  of  the  neigh- 
boring cities  and  towns;  one  of  the  purest 
and  most  abundant  water  supplies  to  be 
found  anywhere;  a  fire  department  un- 
surpassed by  any  in  the  state ;  an  electric 
light  and  power  system,  as  well  as  gas- 
light, a  well-administered  hospital  and 
training  school  for  nurses,  and  a  large 
number  of  improvement,  philanthropic, 
fraternal,  and  social  organizations.  It 
possesses  one  of  the  finest  hotels  and 
opera  houses  to  be  found  in  any  town 
of  its  size,  and  even  has  an  up  to  date 
business  college. 

In  its  human  aspect  Framingham  is  as 
diversified  as  it  is  in  scenery  and  com- 
mercial  activity.     It  goes  without   say- 
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Early  home;  of  the  Framingham  National  Bank 


ing  that  its  merchants  are  enterprising 
and  imbued  with  modern  ideas.  They 
are  the  mainstay  of  the  town's  useful 
and  aggressive  board  of  trade,  although 
the  large  representation  of  professional 
men  in  the  town  is  glad  to  be  connected 
with  its  work. 

The  Board  of  Trade  has  a  membership 
of  nearly  two  hundred,  and  maintains  a 
regular  headquarters  in  South  Framing- 
ham.  It  holds  frequent  meetings  and 
an  annual  banquet,  which  is  a  notable 
thing  in  its  way,  and  is  always  ready  to 
assist  visiting  manufacturers  in  selecting 
sites  or  locating  their  business  in  Fram- 
ingham. In  several  instances  it  has 
been  instrumental  in  raising  cash  bonuses 
of  considerable  amount  for  new  indus- 
tries, contingent  on  their  erecting  build- 
ings of  a  certain  value  and  guaranteeing 
a  payroll  of  a  certain  amount. 

It  might  be  stated,  incidentally,  that 
the  assessed  valuation  of  the  town  for  the 
year  of  1908  was  $10,109,530,  which  is  a 
pretty  good  showing  for  a  community 
of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  popula- 


tion. The  tax  rate,  moreover,  has  lat- 
terly been  on  the  descending  scale,  in 
spite  of  the  important  civic  improvements 
that  have  been  in  progress. 

Framingham 's  excellent  financial  con- 
dition is  likewise  reflected  in  its  local  banks. 

These  are  the  Framingham  National 
Bank,  formerly  the  Framingham  Bank, 
incorporated  March  25, 1833,  has  a  capital 
of  $200,000,  surplus  and  undivided  profits 
of  $147,000  and  deposits  of  $800,000. 
The  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Savings 
Bank,  with  deposits  of  $870,000,  and 
guaranty  fund  and  undivided  earnings 
of  $77,000.  The  South  Framingham 
Co-operative  Bank,  with  assets  of 
$579,000.  The  town  has  two  weekly  and 
one  daily  newspaper.  All  of  these  are 
located  in  South  Framingham,  which, 
prior  to  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  could 
boast  of  but  a  single  store,  tavern,  and 
blacksmith  shop. 

To  those  who  are  neither  manufacturers 
nor  traders,  Framingham  appeals  very 
strongly  as  a  home  community,  not  only 
because  of  its  own  local  attractions,  but 
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because  of  its  healthful  location.  The 
fact  that  a  part  of  the  great  metropolitan 
water  system,  supplying  nearly  one  mil- 
lion people,  is  within  its  borders,  makes 
the  vicinity  of  Framingham  a  "  lake 
country,"  and  one  that  will  forever  be 
undefined,  since  the  metropolitan  water 
board  will  always  co-operate  with  the  local 
1  n  iard  of  health  in  maintaining  its  integrity. 

Framingham  is  proud  of  the  com- 
pliment once  paid  her  by  that  prince 
among  men,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
when  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  books  that 
his  ideal  of  life  was  to  have  a  winter  home 
in  a  city  like  Boston  and  a  summer  home 
in  t  he  country  in  a  town  like  Framingham. 

While  South  Framingham,  with  its 
industrial,  commercial,  and  financial  ac- 
tivity, and  vSaxonville,  with  its  busy 
woolen  factory  employing  half  a  thousand 
workers,  present  an  attractive  combina- 
tion of  business  residential  community, 
Framingham  Center  is  almost  wholly 
given  up  to  ideal  New  England  home  life. 
( >])(■  need  not  look  there  for  the  banks 
and  big  stores  of  the  town;  even  the 
handsome  new  $50,000  armory  must  be 
sought  for  in  South  Framingham. 

Framingham  Center,  however,  is  re- 
dolenl  of  history  and  sentiment;  for  here 
was   the   beginning   of   the  community's 


religious  and  educational  life.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  State  Normal  School  —  the 
first  of  the  kind  to  be  established  in  the 
United  States.  This  noble  institution, 
a  leader  in  educational  life,  furnishes  a 
normal  training  that  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  many  a  school  success  of  which 
other  communities  are  justly  proud.  The 
clear  discernment  with  which  the  man- 
agement has  perceived  and  seized  upon 
all  that  is  best  in  modern  pedagogic 
methods  augurs  as  well  for  its  future  as 
its  record  speaks  of  its  past.  It  is  an  in- 
valuable feature  in  Framingham's  higher 
life  and  no  small  factor,  also,  in  its  ma- 
terial development.  Here,  too,  is  located 
the  ivy-clad  Memorial  Library  and  the 
leafy  common,  and  several  of  the  leading 
churches  point  their  graceful  spires 
toward  the  sky. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  maintains  a  station  in  the  center, 
and  the  route  of  the  main  trolley  line 
between  Boston  and  Worcester  passes 
through  it.  With  its  sparkling  lakes  and 
reservoirs,  its  elm-shaded  streets  and 
quiet  country  lanes,  its  rolling  hills,  its 
sweet-smelling  forest  patches,  and  its 
fertile  farms,  it  is  little  wonder  that  this 
part  of  Framingham  is  inducing  large 
numbers    of    business    and    professional 
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men  in  Boston  to  make  it  their  place  of 
residence. 

The  antiquarian,  too,  finds  much  to 
interest  him  in  the  fine  collection  of  the 
historical  society,  and  the  ancient  Foster, 
Kellogg,  and  Greenwood  houses;  while 
the  casual  visitor  or  tourist  will  note  with 
delight  the  magnificent  private  estates, 
with  their  spreading  lawns  of  green  velvet 
and  glorious  trees.  The  famous  Wayside 
Inn,  in  Sudbury,  is  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  Framingham  line. 

Other  objects  of  interest  in  various 
parts  of  the  town  include  the  "  Old  Red 
House,"  the  Old  Burying  Ground,  and 
the  beautiful  Edgell  Grove  Cemetery, 
Farm  Pond,  the  Town  Hall,  the  Muster 
Field,  the  Country  Club,  the  Gates  elm, 
and  the  Bowditch  willows. 

The  social  life  of  such  a  highly  favored 
community  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  ideal.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
churches,  the  Framingham  Teachers' 
Association  and  the  various  fraternal 
organizations,  women's  clubs,  and  the 
Country  Club  concerts,  lectures  and  en- 
tertainments are  frequently  given;  and 
first-class  theatrical  performances  are 
occasionally  to  be  enjoyed  without  the 
necessity  of  visiting  Boston. 

One  of  the  notable  institutions  of  the 
town  is  the  annual  May  Fair,  which  has 
been  conducted  by  the  women  of  Fram- 
ingham for  the  past  sixty  years.  This 
had  its  origin  in  the  older  part  of  the  town 
and  in  these  days  it  attracts  large  dele- 
gations from  many  of  the  surrounding 
towns.  Its  special  features  are  the  May 
breakfast  and  children's  entertainment. 

Practically  from  the  beginning  the 
proceeds  ^  of    these    successful    festivals 


have  been  devoted  to  the  improvement 
and  beautifying  of  the  Edgell  Grove 
Cemetery,  and  many  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  applied  to  this  splendid  pur- 
pose, with  the  result  that  this  last  resting- 
place,  in  which  repose  the  bones  of 
many  Framingham  heroes  of  the  Re- 
volutionary and  other  wars,  is  to-day 
one  of  the  most  attractive  in  New  Eng- 
land. Nowhere  are  there  to  be  found 
more  public-spirited  women  than  those 
of  Framingham. 

The  Village  Improvement  Association 
of  Framingham,  already  mentioned,  de- 
serves a  goodly  share  of  the  credit  for 
the  present  attractive  condition  of  the 
town.  It  has  been  something  more  than 
a  board  of  examiners  of  lawns  and  flower 
gardens,  and  has  been  even  influential 
enough  to  compel  trolley  lines  to  walk 
(or  run)  in  the  straight  and  narrow  way 
in  Framingham. 

Its  lookout  committees  continually 
have  their  eagle  eyes  out  for  landscape 
defacements,  actual  or  prospective,  and 
for  local  improvement  opportunities  and 
needs  of  every  kind.  It  never  allows 
the  Framingham  body  politic  to  forget 
its  existence  for  a  minute,  for  it  main- 
tains a  regular  department  of  news  and 
suggestion  in  one  of  the  local  newspapers. 

Just  how  a  community  like  Framing- 
ham, so  richly  endowed  with  natural 
advantages  and  attractions,  filled  to  its 
boundaries  with  such  aggressive  public 
spirit  and  already  upon  a  broad-gage 
road  to  civic  and  commercial  develop- 
ment, can  fail  to  achieve  its  ambitions  is 
difficult  to  see. 

Framingham  by  and  by  will  be  a  city 
and  it  will  be  one  of  Massachusetts's  best. 
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The  Boston  Evangelistic  Mission 


By  REV.  J.  WILBUR  CHAPMAN,  D.D. 


I  HAVE  been  asked  by  the  editor  of 
the  New  England  Magazine:  to 
give  the  reasons,  which  he  may 
publish  in  his  magazine,  and  which  in  my 
judgment  would  justify  the  proposed 
Evangelistic  Mission,  and  explain  why,  in 
company  with  my  associates,  I  am  to 
visit  the  city. 

The  simplest  reason  which  I  can  give 
for  my  visit  to  Boston  is  this:  I  have 
been  invited  by  the  pastors  and  churches 
of  the  city  to  undertake,  with  the  pastors, 
the  proposed  campaign.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  the  invitation,  which  is  prac- 
tically unanimous,  was  given  me  because 
the  pastors  and  Christian  workers  have 
felt  a  sense  of  need  concerning  the  city, 
and  thought  because  of  what  has  come 
to  other  communities  in  the  way  of  a 
spiritual  uplift,  that  they  would  be  justi- 
fied in  expecting  the  same  manifestation 
of  blessing  in  so  great  and  important  a 
center  as  everyone  realizes  Boston  to  be. 
It  is  not  my  custom  to  visit  any  com- 
munity without  I  have  practically  a 
united  invitation  extended  by  the  Chris- 
tian forces.  It  is  also  a  principle  of  our 
evangelistic  work  that  the  evangelist 
is  not  the  leader  in  the  mission,  but 
rather  the  associate  and  helper  of  the 
local  pastor.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  evangelist  would  know  his  work, 
and  how  it  could  best,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  be  conducted,  but  it  is 
certainly  true  that  the  pastor  knows  his 
own  city,  and  we  do  not  move  in  a  city 
even  in  the  conduct  of  most  unimportant 
services  without  consulting  with  pastors 
and  representative  Christian  business 
men  and  securing  their  endorsement  of 
the  proposed  plans.  I  confess  I  have 
been  in  receipt  of  numerous  letters  ex- 
pressing surprise  that  I  should,  with  my 
associates,  go  to  Boston.  I  have  been 
told  that  it  is  a  difficult  city  to  move, 
that  so  far  as  evangelical  Christianity  is 
concerned,  Boston  is  not  religiously  en- 


thusiastic, but  I  am  not  a  stranger  to  the 
city,  and  on  every  visit,  so  far  as  I  can 
now  remember,  I  have  been  cordially 
received  and  enthusiastically  supported, 
the  methods  of  my  ministry  endorsed, 
and  the  results  of  the  comparatively 
smaller  missions  which  I  have  con- 
ducted have  in  the  main  been  more  than 
satisfactory,  indeed  quite  as  satisfactory 
as  in  other  communities.  I  believe  New 
England  to  be  the  best  place  for  evan- 
gelistic work  of  any  part  of  our  country, 
with  possibly  the  exception  of  the  South. 
Boston  is  not  different  from  other  cities, 
although  it  is  frequently  represented  as 
being  so.  Culture,  refinement,  and  the 
highest  forms  of  education  are  in  no 
sense  barriers  to  the  work  which  we  pro- 
pose, but  rather  aid  and  encourage  it. 
All  cities  are  peculiar,  and  in  this  they 
are  like  individuals,  but  the  peculiarity 
is  on  the  surface,  at  heart  we  are  all, 
whether  we  are  studied  as  individuals  or 
grouped  together  in  communities,  prac- 
tically the  same.  "  Humanity  is  always 
fundamentally  the  same.  It  is  always 
hungry  for  bread,  sweaty  with  labor, 
struggling  to  wrest  from  nature  and 
hostile  man  enough  to  feed  its  children." 
The  great  beating  heart  of  the  human 
race  is  very  much  alike  in  its  throbbing, 
whether  we  study  the  rich  or  the  poor. 

I  was  pastor  at  one  time  of  a  great 
Peoples  Church  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
where  there  were  some  very  well  to  do 
people,  one  man  notably  rich,  Mr.  John 
Wanamaker,  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  membership  of  my  church,  number- 
ing over  three  thousand,  was  com- 
posed of  working  men  and  their  families. 
Resigning  this  pastorate  I  became  pastor 
of  a  church  in  New  York  City,  where  most 
of  the  people  were  well  to  do,  some  of 
them  beyond  the  average  in  riches,  but 
I  did  not  change  either  my  message  or 
my  method  in  transferring  my  field  of 
operations    from    Philadelphia    to    New 
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York.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  preached 
the  same  sermons  so  long  as  they  lasted. 
I  can  see  no  difference  between  the  rich 
man  and  the  poor  man  so  far  as  need  is 
concerned,  therefore  I  shall  not  be  mis- 
understood when  I  say  Boston  is  a  needy 
city  and  promises  victory. 

I  am  not  required,  I  am  sure,  to  testify 
to  the  value  of  revivals.  I  know  the  ob- 
jections  presented  against  them.  They 
are  said  to  be  abnormal,  but  they  are 
not  more  so  than  the  church  in  a  cold  and 
indifferent  condition.  They  are  said  to 
produce  undue  excitement,  but  even  if 
this  criticism  were  just,  any  amount  of 
excitement  in  the  church  could  not  be 
worse  than  cold,  dead  formalism.  They 
are  said  to  be  followed  by  reactions  which 
are  serious  in  their  results.  This  is  not 
always  true,  indeed  if  the  revival  be 
genuine,  it  is  rarely  true.  But  even  if  it 
were  true,  many  a  man  would  be  swept 
upward  to  higher  and  better  things  by 
the  tide  of  revivalism  and  would  not  be 
swept  back  again  by  the  receding  waves. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  history  of  the 
church  is  a  history  of  revivals;  that  God 
has  always  blessed  such  efforts  from  the 
early  Old  Testament  days  down  through 
Pentecost  and  to  the  present  time.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  church  has  made  her 
principal  advance  along  the  line  of  re- 
vival efforts.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that 
many  people  of  great  prominence,  scat- 
tered throughout  the  world,  business  and 
professional  men,  missionaries,  and  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel,  were  converted  in 
the  day  of  revivals.  It  is  also  true  that 
to  oppose  a  revival  is  to  strike  at  that 
which  has  been  the  very  life  and  hope  of 
the  church  in  ages  past. 

I  may  be  justified  in  saying  something 
regarding  the  principles  which  govern 
us  in  the  conduct  of  such  meetings. 
While  every  evangelist  associated  with 
far  as  I  know  holds  to  the  old  evan- 
gelical statement  of  truth,  yet  we  all 
realize  that  truth  has  a  modern  applica- 
tion. This  is  the  age  of  social  service, 
and  it  is  the  time  when  the  church  must 
be  called  upon  to  bear  the  burden  of 
those  who  are  oppressed.  Selfishness, 
greed,  avarice,  and  all  kindred  sins  we 
rebuke  without  fear  or  favor.  We  preach 
I  fish  salvation,  but  present  a  Sav- 


iour, who,  when  we  are  saved  ourselves, 
inspires  us  to  save  others.  We  seek  not 
so  much  to  keep  men  out  of  hell  as  to 
keep  hell  out  of  them.  We  are  not  so 
concerned  that  men  should  finally  get 
into  heaven  as  that  heaven  should  here 
and  now  possess  them.  This  being  true 
their  future  with  God  will  be  assured. 
But  of  course  we  insist  upon  the  accept- 
ance of  Christ  as  a  personal  Saviour. 

It  has  been  charged  that  we  are  psy- 
chologically wrong  in  our  theories  and 
our  work.  It  has  been  said  concerning 
us  that  we  claim  to  give  a  man  a  new 
character  in  the  flash  of  a  second.  We 
make  no  such  claim.  Character  is  a 
matter  of  slow  growth  and  development. 
We  only  claim  that  we  may  present  men 
to  God,  and  we  do  try  to  make  them  feel 
their  need  of  God.  We  do  insist  upon 
their  turning  away  from  sin  and  turning 
unto  God.  Then  we  claim  He  gives  them 
their  foundation  upon  which  they  may 
build,  and  under  His  tutelage  character 
grows  until  time  is  exchanged  for  Eternity. 

As  a  matter  of  principle  we  make  no 
unfair  appeal  in  our  audiences  to  their 
emotions  or  their  fears.  Personally  I 
wait  in  my  preaching  until  the  wave  of 
emotion  is  spent  and  then  I  ask  my 
hearers  to  declare  for  the  right  and  for 
Christ.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am 
not  a  sectarian.  I  believe  in  the  de- 
nomination of  which  I  am  a  member 
with  all  my  heart,  but  I  am  seeking  to 
lead  men  to  be  Christians,  not  denomina- 
tionalists,  although  for  a  man  to  fail  to 
identify  himself  with  the  church  of  his 
choice  is  to  make  a  fatal  mistake.  I 
have  no  argument  with  the  Jew.  I 
reverence  his  past  too  highly.  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  unkind  criticisms  for  him. 
I  do  not  proselyte  the  Catholics.  If 
one  is  dissatisfied  with  his  old  church 
relations,  I  will  help  him,  if  I  can,  to  see 
the  truth  as  I  see  it,  but  I  am  not  seeking 
to  do  or  make  poor  Protestants  out  of 
good  Catholics.  I  want  men  to  repent 
of  their  sins  and  turn  to  God,  to  believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  begin  to 
live  for  others;  to  try  to  make  earth  like 
heaven ;  to  seek  in  every  way  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Christ  Spirit  and  the  Love 
of  God. 

I  am  an  optimist  of  optimists  regarding 
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the  church.  I  resent  the  criticisms  put 
upon  her.  She  is  coming  into  her  best  days. 
There  are  churches  where  prayer  meetings 
are  small  and  services  meagerly  attended, 
and  the  results  highly  unsatisfactory,  but 
there  are  other  churches  throbbing  with  a 
great  spiritual  force.  It  is  my  observation 
that  where  ministers  are  true  to  Christ 
as  in  other  years,  and  have  a  reverence 
in  their  treatment  of  the  Word  of  God, 
as  men  had  in  the  past,  the  results  to-day 
are  as  great  as  ever  in  the  history  of  the 
church.  Besides  let  it  be  understood 
that  the  agencies  of  the  church  are  many 
times  greater  to-day  than  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Who  can  estimate  the  value 
of  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  at  home  and  abroad? 
Who  is  not  thrilled  with  the  conquests 
of  the  Salvation  Army  ?  Who  can  read  of 
five  thousand  young  people  gathering 
together  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  study  the 
Bible,  without  being  powerfully  stirred? 
Who  could  be  told  of  eight  thousand 
young  people  pledging  themselves  to  live 
like  Christ,  without  having  his  emotions 
appealed  to?  Who  could  hear  of  the 
Laymen's  Missionary  Movement  for 
world  wide  conquest  in  the  name  of 
Christ  without  saying,  "What  a  day  this 
is  in  which  we  live!  " 

Evangelists  are  doing  better  work 
to-day  than  ever,  the  criticisms  of  some 
men  notwithstanding.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  they  were  few  in  number  but 
great  in  power.  There  was  D.  L.  Moody, 
D.  W.  Whittle,  Geo.  C.  Needham,  and 
to-day  we  have  R.  A.  Torry,  Gipsy 
Smith,  W.  A.  Sunday,  Henry  Ostrom, 
W.  E.  Biederwolf,  L.  W.  Munhall,  and 
this  great  company  of  men  called  with 
me  to  Boston.     The  majority  of  these 


men  preach  to  crowds  limited  only  in  size 
by  the  building,  and  some  of  them,  nota- 
bly Mr.  Sunday,  leading  men  to  unite 
with  the  church  literally  by  the  thousands. 
We  may  criticise  methods  as  much  as  we 
please,  but  the  test  of  the  method  is 
its  power  to  move  men  to  higher  and 
holier  things.  I  know  these  evangelists, 
personally,  and  truer  men  never  lived. 

I  close  by  saying  that  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  this  mission  aside  from  bringing 
honor  to  Christ  and  leading  men  to  confess 
their  sins  and  turn  to  Him,  is  to  lead  the 
Christian  forces  of  Boston  out  to  live  for 
others.  Some  time  ago  General  Booth 
of  the  Salvation  Army  wanted  to  send 
out  a  greeting  which  might  inspire  all  his 
soldiers  to  increased  effort  in  behalf  of  a 
lost  world.  With  characteristic  great- 
ness he  chose  one  single  word  for  his 
message  and  that  word  was  "  Others.  " 
A  friend  of  mine  inspired  by  that  mes- 
sage wrote  the  following,  and  what 
General  Booth  suggested  and  my  friend 
put  in  poetic  form  is  one  of  the  great 
purposes  of  the  Boston  Mission : 

Lord  help  me  live  from  day  to  day, 
In  such  a  self-forgetful  way, 
That  even  when  I  kneel  to  pray 
My  prayer  shall  be  for  —  others. 

Help  me  in  all  the  work  I  do, 
To  be  ever  sincere  and  true, 
And  know  that  all  I  do  for  you 
Must  needs  be  done  for  — ■  others.. 

Let  self  be  crucified  and  slain, 
And  buried  deep  and  all  in  vain> 
My  efforts  be  to  rise  again, 
Unless  to  live  for  —  OTHERS. 

And  when  my  work  on  earth  is  done, 
And  my  new  work  in  heaven  begun, 
May  I  forget  the  crown  I've  won, 
While  thinking  still  of  —  OTHERS. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  is  authority  for  the  figures 
and  facts  below.  They  are  certainly  of 
vital  interest  to  New  Fngland  readers. 

"Everybody  who  thinks  must  con- 
cede the  evident  fact  that  if  a  farmer 
with  two  horses  can  draw  but  six 
hundred  pounds  to  market  in  five 
hours,  he  would  save  money  if  with  one 
horse  he  could  haul  twelve  hundred 
pounds  in   two 
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hours.  Were 
the  roads  in 
good  condition 
he  coul d  d o 
that  and  more. 
Any  saving  in 
hauling  a  ton 
of  farm  pro- 
d  u'c  t  w  o  u  1  d 
bring  a  benefit 
not  alone  to  the 
fanner,  but  to 
the  consumer, 
and  if  the  pro- 
duct hauled 
each  vear  was 
large,  it  is  not 
hard  to  figure 
that  the  saving 
would  be  large. 
Figures  have 
been  assembled 
to  prove  that, 
owing  to  the 
frightful  con 
dition  of  al- 
most ;i]]  Amer- 
ican roads,  it 
25  cents  a 
ton  a.  mile  to  haul.  The  superb 
of  the  old  countries  of  Europe 
possible  the  hauling  of  firm 
products  at  12  cents  a  ton  a  mile. 
Therefore,  every    ton    hauled    costs    the 


Old  roadbed  to  b:<;  hi 
Shore  B 


American  farmer  13  cents  more  per  mile 
than  the  farmers  of  the  old  country  are 
forced  to  pay.  The  average  length  of  haul 
of  farm  products  in  the  United  States  is 
9.4  miles;  therefore,  were  our  roads  as 
good  as  those  of  France,  the  farmer's  gain 
would  be  9.4  times  13  cents,  or  approxi- 
mately $1.23. 

Let  us  see  what  that  amounts  to  in  a 
year      in      hauling     but     a     portion    of 

the  products 
which  traverse 
the  country 
roads  in  wag- 
on s  .  The 
United  States 
Department  of 
Agriculture, 
through  its 
office  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  has 
collected  the 
figures,  and 
they  may  be 
accepted  as 
approxi- 
mately ac- 
curate. Dur- 
ing the  crop 
Year  of  1905- 
'06,  85,487,000- 
000  pounds  of 
farm  products, 
consisting  of 
barley,  corn," 
cotton,  flax- 
seed, hemp, 
hops,  oats, 
beans,  rice,  to- 
bacco, wheat, 
and  wool  were  hauled  from  the  places 
where  they  originated  to  shipping 
points.  This  vast  weight  did  not,  by 
any  means,  include  all  of  the  crops  pro- 
duced,    the     most     notable     exceptions 
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being  truck  products  and  orchard '  pro- 
ducts, the  tonnage  of  those  two  amount- 
ing high  in  the  millions.  Neither  did  it 
include  any  figures  for  forest  or  mine 
products,  nor  for  those  things  which  go 
in  wagons  from  the  cities  back  to  the 
country  districts.  Were  all  those  in- 
cluded, one  may  easily  see  what  a  vast 
annual  saving  would  be  made.  As  it  is, 
however,  of  the  figures  quoted  above  at 
a  saving  of  13  cents  per  ton  mile,  the  cash 
benefit  to  the  farmers  would  be  $58,- 
900,000." 

THE  FIVE  CENT  THEATER 

The  five  cent,  moving  picture  theaters 
appears  to  have  taken  New  England  by 
storm.  It  is  not  the  heavy  patronage 
which  they  have  succeeded  in  winning  in 
the  larger  cities  which  tells  the  story. 
The  really  interesting  thing  is  the  favor 
with  which  they  are  being  received  in 
smaller  and  more  isolated  centers  of  pop- 
ulation, where  their  multiplied  presence 
is  a  source  of  astonishment  to  the  urban 
traveler. 

In  not  a  few  of  our  smaller  cities  and 
large  villages  they  have  almost  become  a 
social  institution  of  high  standing.  The 
prejudice  against  a  "cheap  show"  ap- 
pears to  have  been  broken  down  to  a 
truly  remarkable  degree.  Of  course  there 
is  no  possibility  that  these  entertainments 
can  ever  come  into  competition  with  high- 
class  theatrical  productions  which  give 
us  the  actor's  art  in  its  glory  of  person- 
ality and  stage  setting.  But  it  does  seem 
certain  that  the  poorly  staged,  badly 
acted,  cheap  drama  will  find  it  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  compete  with  this  new 
and  popular  form  of  amusement. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  it  will 
be  well  for  the  new  institution  if  it  is 
constantly  remembered,  that  the  victory 
thus  far  achieved  is  largely  a  moral  one. 
Thus  far  these  entertainments  have  been 
for  the  most  part  clean  and  wholesome. 
The  slightest  degeneracy  in  this  respect 
will  prove  speedily  fatal. 

BOWDOIN'S   BENEFACTORS 

President  Hyde,  in  the  course  of  a 
recent  address  of  unusual  interest,  made 
the  following  statement  regarding  some 
of  Bowdoin's  more  recent  gifts: 


•^'To-day  is  the  seventieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  our  most  liberal 
benefactor,  Gen.  Thomas  Hamlin  Hub- 
bard. For  our  library  building,  our 
grandstand,  the  tablets  in  Memorial  Hall, 
and  other  gifts  made  anonymously,  we 
are  indebted  to  his  generosity,  and  to-day 
send  him  our  thanks. 

"  Only  last  year  five  hundred  friends 
united  to  give  us  $277,000.  Friends 
who  for  the  present  must  be  unnamed 
have  recently  made  provision  in  legal 
and  irrevocable  form  to  give  the  college 
large  sums.  The  legacy  of  John  C. 
Coombs,  Esq.,  insures  to  us  another  large 
sum.  Taken  altogether  within  the  past 
four  years  the  college  has  received  in 
cash,  securities,  binding  pledges,  and 
assured  bequests  more  than  a  million 
dollars.  It  is  fitting  that  at  this  Christ- 
mas season  we  turn  our  thoughts  with 
gratitude  to  the  great  company  of  bene- 
factors, living  and  dead,  named  and  un- 
named, to  whom  we  owe  the  oppor- 
tunities we  here  enjoy." 

TARIFF  REVISION  MOVING  SLOWLY 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  say  just  what 
the  latest  tariff  news  is.  Rumors  are 
more  plentiful  than  certified  facts.  It 
seems,  however,  quite  certain  that  very 
conservative  ideas  will  prevail  and  that 
New  England  interests  will  not  be  ruth- 
lessly sacrificed.  It  will  be  a  great  mis- 
take on  the  part  of  our  business  men  if 
they  fail  to  plan  for  a  largely  revived 
trade  in  the  spring,  through  any  fear  of 
serious  tariff  disturbance.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  readjustments 
will  be  confined  to  a  legal  registering  of 
those  things  which  have  been  pretty  well 
discounted  for  some  months.  The  most 
picturesque  feature  of  the  discussion 
thus  far  has  been  Mr.  Carnegie's  remark- 
able statements  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Tariff  Revision.  The  com- 
mittee itself  is  a  very  strong  one.  We 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  present  a  picture 
of  a  session  of  this  committee,  whose 
laborious  task  will  necessarily  be  a  very 
slow  one. 

The  membership  of  the  committee  is  as 
follows,  the  order  of  names  being  that  of 
our  portrait,  reading  from  left  to  right : 

1.  Eongworth,  Ohio.     2.  Bonynge,  Col- 
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-  Clinedinst,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  session  on  tariff  revision 


orado.  3.  Gaines,  West  Virginia.  4. 
Fordney,  Michigan.  5.  Needham,  Cali- 
fornia. 6.  Hill,  Connecticut.  7.  Dalzell, 
Pennsylvania.  8.  Payne,  New  York. 
9.  Win.  K.  Pavne,  clerk,  New  York.  10. 
McCall,  Massachusetts.  11.  Boutell,  Illi- 
nois. 12.  Clark,  Missouri.  13.  Under- 
wood, Alabama.  14.  Griggs,  Georgia. 
]•").  Pou,  North  Carolina. 

STATEMENT  FROM  A  CANADIAN 
SENATOR 

In  answer  to  a  request  for  permission 
to  make  public  use  of  recent  correspond- 
ence.  Senator  Edwards,  of  the  Dominion 
government,  wired  the  National  Con- 
servation League  as  follows:  "You  are 
at  liberty  to  use  my  letter,  also  the  copy 
of  the  telegram  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
and  letter  in  witness  on  pulp  question  in 
any  way  yon  desire.  Take  no  stock  in 
childish  statement  that  Canadian  gov- 
ernment will  impose  export  duty  on 
products  if  American  government 
removes  import  duties.  Such  too  ab- 
surd for  consideration.     Is  ridiculous." 

In  the  letter  referred  to  as  being  pub- 
lished in  the  Witness  (Montreal),  Senator 
trds  takes  the  position  that  there  is 
od  n  ason  why  Canada  should  place 
an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  shipped  to 
American  pulp  and  paper  mills. 

Such  rumors  and  eounterstatements 
illustrate  well  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
tariff  discussion,  and  the  fears  that  are 
onlv  too  easily  excited.  There  is,  in 
reality,  small  excuse  for  sensationalism 
in  anything  that  is  at  all  likely  to  be 


done  in  the  way  of  immediate  tariff  legis- 
lation. 


In  that  earnest  and  busy  workshop, 
the  Columbus  Avenue  studio  of  Mr. 
Frank  H.  Tompkins,  is  a  canvas  which 
has  not  yet  been  exhibited  to  any  but 
the  artist's  friends.  It  is  entitled  "  A 
Girl  in  White,"  and  our  reproduction 
gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  simplicity 
and  grace  of  this  beautiful  composition 
which  is  certain  to  rank  as  one  of  Mr. 
Tompkins's  best  productions. 

Few  as  are  the  items  included  in  the 
setting, —  a  corner  of  a  well-weathered 
white  house,  a  glimpse  •  of  green-shut- 
tered window,  a  new  suggestion  of 
verandah,  and  its  screening  of  summer 
growth  —  they  carry  us  at  once  to  the 
hills.  Nowhere  else  but  on  a  northern 
New  England  farm  or  country  home 
can  the  imagination  locate  just  this 
scene,  and  all  that  the  mind  instinctively 
associates  with  the  daughters  of  New 
England  immediately  invests  the  youth- 
ful figure  with  its  exquisite  drapery  lines 
and  tender  modelling.  The  expression, 
although  happy,  is  meditative,  and  the 
pathos  of  youth,  a  sense  of  a  beauty  and  a 
joy  that  is  evanescent,  clothes  the  form 
with  an  irresistible  appeal.  The  be- 
holder looks  once  and  smiles,  looks  again 
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Pl.oto.  by  Jeanne  btrtrand 


"GiRiy  in  White,"  by  Frank  H.  Tompkins 


and    grows    sober    with    thoughts    that 
are  too  deep  for  words. 

Technically,  the  canvas  is  exquisitely 
toned,  running  the  full  range  of  whites 
and  silver  grays  without  the  slightest 
garishness.  It  is  all  the  more  pleasing 
for  its  absence  of  conspicuous  and  pre- 
tentious brushwork.  Its  technique  is 
more  of  the  older  school,  but  possesses 
all  of  Mr.  Tompkins's  vigor  and  certainty. 
Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  this  picture 


when  the  artist  shall  choose  to  putuit 
before  the  world,  it  is  certain  to  be  ad- 
mired, loved,  and  remembered  by  all 
who  may  see  it.  If  Mr.  Tompkins  had 
done  nothing  else,  his  "  Girl  in  White  " 
would  rank  him  among  the  foremost  of 
our  artists. 

The  strong  significance  and  mentality 
of  this  simple  and  intensely  human  com- 
position leads  us  to  reflect  on  the  com- 
parative failure  and  meaninglessness  of 
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more  elaborate  compositions,  whose  de- 
liberate intention  was  to  be  profoundly 
nieant."  We  have  in  mind  par- 
ticularly  certain  widely  known  mural 
paintings  not  so  far  away.  We  are  in- 
structed to  aeeept  the  statement  that 
these  ambitious  compositions  are  full  of 
meaning,  and  we  are  given  pointed  guides 
to  act  as  a  kind  of  silent  megaphone-man 
and  fill  in  the  vacuities  of  our  own  more 
crude  perceptions. 

We   cannot   but   feel   that   by   just   so 
much    as    these    productions    have    left 
the   paths  of   the  frankly   human 
thev  have  emptied   themseb 
of  any  true  significance  what 
ever.      It     is    the 
revelation  of  such  a 
ing    as     the    "  Gir 
White"    that  gives 
such     a   compellini 
and  convincing 
message. 

And.  if  we  may 
sip  this  leads 
our       thoughts 
a    trifle     farther 
afield,  to  the  ways 
of   some     of  our 
photographer  18| 
friends,  who    are  vggL 
rapidly     teaching  Vit 
us  (by  dint  of  learn- >#(' 
ing  themselves)  that 
modern    science   hasv 


ence  is  meaningless;  however  slight  that 
presence  may  be,  the  entire  picture  be- 
comes meaningless. 


NEW  YEAR  ATTRACTIONS  IN  BOSTON 

The  new  year  was  ushered  in  by  the 
arrival  of  some   notable  entertainments 
at  the  various   Boston   theaters,  and  as 
usual  real  first  nighters  were  much 
in  evidence   to  show  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  good  things 
offered. 

k  John  Drew,     in    "Jack 
v  vStraw,"  by  W.  Somer- 
set    Maugham,— of 
Hk   course  attheHollis, 
he    never  appears 
elsewhere, — Mabel 
Taliaferro,  one  of 
the     youngest 
stars      on    the 
stage,  in   "  Polly 
of    the  Circus," 
at  the   Colonial; 
Clyde     Fitch's 
new     comedy, 
'Girls, "    with 
Amy  Ricard  in  the 
j|/lead,     at    the    Ma- 
jestic;    Lew    Dock- 
stader's    Minstrels, 
with     the     inimitable 
Lew  and    Neil   O'Brien, 
a  Boston     boy,     at      the 
Globe,  and    Vesta    Victoria 
raphs  we   too  often  find  in   vaudeville  at    the   Orpheum, 

beautiful  compositions  marred    Photo  by  e.  white,  n.  y.  proved  strong  cards  and  capacity 

by   the   presence  of  Louise  Gunning  houses  greeted  them 

meaningless  human  to  appear  at  Majestic  Theater,  Boston.       during  their  stay. 

The    photographer   appears   to  Frank  Daniels,  Christie  McDonald,  and 

t  man  is  the  lord  of  creation,      Adele  Rowland  tasted  so  good  to  Boston 


added  the  lens  to  the  <38 
age  honored  brush  and\ 
chisel  as  an  implement  for  nK}?^v 
an  artist's  work.  ^^§»^\ 

In  our   search  for   artistic 


and  his  presence  in  a  picture  is  im- 
mediately  dominating.  As  Whittier  puts 
it, 

"  For  man  is  more  than  liis  abode. 

human    soul    than  nature's  raiment  more." 

If,  therefore,  human   figures  appear  in  a 

ape    or    elsewhere,    their    presence 

full  of  purpose.     If  their  pres- 


that  their  visit  in  "  Hook  of  Holland 
was  extended,  much  to  the   satisfaction 
of  hosts  of  friends  at  the  Park. 

Succeeding  the  "  Merry  Widow  "  at 
the  Tremont,  with  Jack  Norworth  and 
Norah  Bayes  leading  the  fun,  "  Follies 
of  1908  "  proved  strong  enough  to  keep 
every  seat  warm  during  the  engagement. 
The  piece  was  full  of  hits,  many  of  them 
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local,  which  met  with  hearty  appreciation 
from  its  patrons. 

At  the  stock  and  vaudeville  houses  the 
closing  year  passed  on  into  the  new  with 
everybody  happy  and  the  high  grade 
entertainments  for  which  they  are  justly 
famous  winning  golden  opinions  from 
their  very  large  following. 

DORCHESTER'S  OPERATIC  STAR 

Grand  Opera  rejoices  in  a  new  song 
bird  who  carries  all  before  her,  Bernice  di 
Pasquali,  an  American  girl  born  in 
Dorchester,  whose  appearance  at  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House  was  the  signal 
for  capitulation  on  the  part  of  the  New 
York  press. 

"  The  beauty  of  the  girl,  the  power  and 
tender  quality  of  her  voice,  and  the  pas- 
sion with  which  she  invested  her  role  of 
Violetta  in  Ea  Traviata  combined  to  win 
her  a  grand  ovation,"  writes  one  scribe, 
and  his  utterance  is  the  general  tone  of 
all  the  rest. 

Before  her  marriage  to  Signor  Pasquali, 
the  singer's  name  was  Bernice  James,  the 
daughter  of  a  United  States  Army  officer, 
retired.  Some  of  her  ancestors  fought  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  she  is  a 
member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

Her  musical  training  was  received  in 
this  country,  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  she  is  proud  to  be  called  an  American 
of  Americans. 

MAXINE  ELLIOTT'S  THEATER 

Thousands  of  New  England  friends  will 
gladly  hear  of  the  success  of  the  opening 
of  Maxine  Elliott's  new  theater  in  New 
York,  and  "The  Chaperon"  promises 
to  enjoy  a  long  and  happy  career  as  her 
first  offering. 

The  new  house  is  an  attraction  in  itself, 
and  is  unexcelled  for  the  simple  and  rich 
beauty  of  its  appointments  and  the  gen- 
eral air  of  comfortable  adaptability  to 
the  wants  of  its  patrons. 

The  only  criticism  seems  to  be  of  the 
orchestra  and  the  imitation  verdure 
under  which  the  musicians  are  concealed, 
which  is  pronounced  an  eyesore.  It  re- 
quires a  little  time  to  get  a  new  enter- 
prise running  smoothly,  and  all  will 
doubtless  be  well  in  the  near  future. 


Edwin  Stevens  as  "  The  Devil 
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THE  DEVIL  IN  BOSTON 

That  famous  Hungarian  comedy,  "The 
Devil,"  came  to  Boston  after  five  months 
in  New  York,  with  that  polished  actor, 
Edwin  Stevens  as  His  Satanic  Majesty, 
and  this  production  marked  a  most 
auspicious  New  Year  offering  at  the 
Hollis.  Oliver  Herford's  scholarly  adap- 
tation is  a  comedy  and  not  a  problem 
play. 

The  Savage  "  Devil  "  is  a  pleasant 
rascal,  a  cunning,  refined  gentleman, 
who  would  be  admitted  into  drawing- 
room  society  exactly  as  Mr.  Stevens 
portrays  him.  Is  this  the  reason  for  his 
popularity  ? 


CRITICISM  TO  THE  POINT 

The  Musical  Currier,  in  a  recent  issue, 
has  plain  criticism  to  make  regarding  a 
matter  that  has  been  most  vigorously 
discussed  by  music-lovers,  and  most  em- 
phatically condemned  during  each  con- 
cert season  —  the  apparent  disregard  of 
some  people  for  the  satisfaction  of  others 
who  with  them  attend  musical  functions, 
in  their  habit  of  coming  and  going  at  any 
time  during  a  program,  without  taking 
the  slightest  precaution  against  disturb- 
ing those  who  are  intent  upon  enjoying 
the  work  of  the  entertaining  artists. 

It  is  to  be  deprecated  that  any  such 
disturbers  are  suffered  in  a  city  lepresen- 
tative  of  the  best  in  music  to  be  found  in 
New  England,  one  of  decided  musical 
proclivities,  but  the  Currier  points  out 
that  all  grades  of  artists  suffer  alike  in 
this  disregard  of  the  "unwritten  law  of 
courtesy."  This  paper  is  unquestion- 
ably right  in  its  criticism  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  person  who  desires  to  have  as- 
cribed to  him  ordinary  civility  will 
divorce  himself  from  the  obnoxious 
habit. 

CONCERTS  OF  NOTE 

Boston  was  well  favored  in  the  excel- 
lent concert  of  January  23,  when,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Strube,  an  orchestra 


made  up  of  symphony  players  grandly 
supported  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar,  and  the 
afternoons  of  the  28th  and  30th  en- 
thusiastic audiences  listened  with  delight 
to  Dr.  Ludwig  Wullner,  the  world's 
greatest  Liedersinger. 

It  is  fitting  that  February  should  be 
marked  by  a  feast  of  good  things  after 
such  a  grand  prelude,  and  a  glance  at  the 
coming  attractions  will  appeal  to  every 
connoisseur  of  art. 

Gabrilowitsch  will  be  with  us  the  third 
instant  for  a  piano  recital  in  Jordan 
Hall,  and  the  next  afternoon  Mme. 
Blanche  Marchesi,  daughter  of  the  famous 
teacher,  will  appear  at  the  same  place. 
Paderewski  will  meet  his  host  of  ad- 
mirers in  Symphony  Hall  Saturday  after- 
noon, the  6th,  and  Sunday  evening  fol- 
lowing, the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
will  render  "  Elijah." 

Tuesday,  the  9th,  Bonci,  the  famous 
Italian  tenor,  will  be  here  for  his  first  con- 
cert in  Boston,  and  Saturday  afternoon, 
the  20th,  Mme.  Emma  Eames  and  Em- 
ilio  DeGorgorza  will  entertain. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  our  own 
Lillian  Nordica  comes  to  receive  the 
hearty  welcome  of  all  New  Englanders, 
and  the  above  attractions  with  the 
regular  Symphony  concerts  will  make 
this  month  one  long  to  be  remembered. 
Surely  1909  opens  most  auspiciously. 

MME.  JEANNE  JOMELLI  COMING 

The  forthcoming  rendition  of  "  Elijah  " 
this  month  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  will  bring  to  Boston  Madame 
Jeanne  Jomelli,  who  was  so  rapturously 
received  by  delighted  audiences  at  the 
Worcester  Festival  in  October.  She 
will  be  most  warmly  welcomed. 

Just  a  little  elimination  of  perfunctory 
conducting  so  noticeable  in  the  "  Mes- 
siah," and  more  spontaneity  even  with 
loss  of  precise  drilling,  will  render  the 
chorus  much  more  effective. 

EVERETT  PUPIL  SCORES  SUCCESS 

From  Worcester  come  reports  very 
much  to  the  advantage  of  Miss  Marie 
Sullivan,  a  pupil  of  Marie  L.  Everett,  of 
this  city. 

Miss  Sullivan  has  established  herself 
at  once  in  business  and  in  the  good  graces 
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of  Worcester  people,  the  latter  happy 
fad  a  o  msequence  of  her  good  work  in  the 
recent  festival. 

BOSTON  OPERA  FUND  INCREASES 
The  problem  of  creating  a  Boston 
Opera  Company  fund  is  solving  itself, 
and  public  appreciation  of  the  enterprise 
manifests  itself  in  liberal  contributions. 
The  fund  bids  fair  to  reach  $200,000  in 
the   near  future. 

PORTLAND  ARTISTS  APPRECIATED 
The  Kicker-Merrill  recital  in  Portland, 
Me.,  1  >ecember  2.  is  still  the  talk  of  Maine's 
metropolis,  and  is  considered  the  musical 
event  of  the  season. 

Miss  Katherine  Ricker,  who  is  the  solo- 
ist in  a  Back  Bay  church,  and  Mr.  Harry 
Merrill  singing  in  Emmanuel  Church 
of  this  city,  were  assisted  by  Miss  Mary 
Cobb,  whose  work  at  the  piano  contri- 
buted in  no  mean  measure  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  evening,  are  all  Portland  artists 
who  have  been  steadily  forging  to  the 
front  for  several  years  and  now  take 
place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  New  Eng- 
land singers. 


THE  LIFE  OF  POE 

We  are  growing  older  here  in  the  United 
Great  anniversaries  are  begin- 
ning to  push  and  jostle  one  another  like  a 
set  of  ordinary  birthdays.  And  how  like 
to  the  earthly  career  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe 
comes  this  centennial  of  his  birth, 
crowded  in  between  those  of  figures  that 
occupied  a  larger  place  than  his  own  on 
the  picturesque  canvas  of  nineteenth 
Century    greatness. 

Although  the  journalistic  recognition 
of  the  Pot  i  elebration  "  for  this  reason 
or  some  other,  has,  up  to  date,  been 
rather  meager,  there  has  appeared  at 
one  utterance  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  permanent  contribution  to 
Poe  literature.  We  refer  to  John  Macy's 
m  the  December  number  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly. 


The  Poe  biography  requires  a  very 
large  minded  —  we  were  going  to  say 
writer,  but  prefer  to  change  the  word  to 
reader. 

As  to  the  writer's  part,  no  one  guides 
us  through  the  maze  of  sordid  facts  more 
firmly  and  sympathetically  than  this 
same  author,  Mr.  John  Macy,  in  his 
Life  of  Poe,  in  the  useful  Beacon 
Biographies'  Series  of  Small,  Maynard  & 
Co. 

A  Poe  biography  ought  to  be  brief. 
When  Providence,  or  human  wrong- 
doing have  lodged  a  great  mind  in  a  weak 
man,  it  is  but  a  poor  exercise  of  human 
ingenuity  to  trace  the  misshapen  con- 
tours of  that  outward  vessel.  Mr.  Macy's 
biography  of  Poe  is  good  because  it 
refuses  to  be  drawn  very  far  from  those 
things  in  which  Poe  was  great.  There 
will  some  day  appear  a  Poe  appreciation 
that  will  give  us  even  more  of  the  great- 
ness and  less  of  the  sordid.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  our  European  cousins 
lay  claim  to  a  finer  receptivity  toward 
Poe  than  our  own,  the  ultimate  apprecia- 
tion of  him  can  only  be  written  by  an 
American,  we  had  almost  said  by  a  New 
Englander.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
the  excellent  work  above  alluded  to 
gives  an  intimation  as  to  the  man  who 
shall  perform  this  task  for  us. 

FERRERO'S  CESAR 

The  interest  displayed  in  the  Italian 
historian  Ferrero's  conception  of  the 
character  of  Caesar  leads  us  to  feel  that 
our  readers  will  be  glad  to  peruse  the 
following  quotations  from  a  work  that 
may  not  be  readily  accessible  to  all. 

"  Caesar  knew  that  he  could  never 
dominate  the  Italian  public  or  rescue  the 
failing  fortunes  of  his  party  unless  he 
achieved  some  amazing  and  sensational 
success." 

Accordingly,  the  historian  declares,  he 
announces,  as  a  bold  stroke  of  politics, 
the  complete  submission  of  all  Gaul. 

"  It  is  true,"  to  pursue  our  quotation 
further,  "  that  this  conquest  was  still  in 
great  part  imaginary.  Aquitania  and 
the  other  independent  districts  of  South- 
ern Gaul  had  not  as  yet  seen  a  single 
Roman  soldier  or  official;  many  of  the 
peoples  of  Central  and  Western  Gaul  had 
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not  made  their  submission,  and  others 
had  only  done  so  formally,  etc."  .  .  .  . 
"  But  at  Rome  immediate  success, 
whatever  the  risk  of  distant  danger,  was 
the  supreme  law  of  political  life.  Once 
involved  in  a  struggle  where  contending 
parties  played  upon  the  public  by  alter- 
nate violence  and  bluff,  Caesar,  perhaps 
the  cleverest  party  leader  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  devised  what 
is  probably  the  most 
skilful  recorded  exhibi- 
tion of  political  char- 
latanism."  .   .   . 

Caesar  then  sets  to 
work  to  take  advan- 
tage,  politically,  of 
this  (according  t  o 
Ferrero)  impudent  an- 
nouncement. 

"  The  new  policy 
which  Caesar  proposed 
to  his  friends  harmon- 
ized admirably  with 
the  condition  of  opinion 
in  Italy,  and  tended 
at  once  to  stimulate 
and  to  satisfy  the 
ruling  passions  of  a 
commercial  and  demo- 
cratic age  —  its  im- 
perial and  military  pride,  its  eagerness 
for  quick  profits, —  its  infectious  mania 
for  luxury,  self  indulgence,  and  ostenta- 
tions, both  in  public  and  private  life. 
Expansion  on  the  frontiers,  prodigality 
at  home,  gold  and  the  sword:  these  were 
the  two  main  points  in  Caesar's  program, 
and  the  two  were  inextricably  asso- 
ciated. Expansion  would  furnish  the 
money  necessary  for  prodigality;  the 
prosperity  created  by  home  expenses 
would  generate  new  energy  for  expan- 
sion." 

Ferrero's  Caesar  is  a  brilliant  dema- 
gogue, restless  and  unprincipled,  neither 
a  true  patriot  nor  a  great  soldier,  but  a 
hastener  of  the  corruption  of  his  country. 
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Whether  or  not  this  image  is  a  true 
counterpart  of  the  Caesar  of  history,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  faithfulness, 
the  erudition  and  the  perfection  of  detail 
with  which  the  picture  is  drawn. 

The  widespread  interest  attracted  by 
this  lengthy,  serious,  and  learned  history 
is  in  itself  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the 
oft-repeated  charge  of  utter  frivolity 
made  against  the  read- 
ing public.  Given  a 
really  good  thing,  and 
its  appreciation  was 
never  more  sure  and 
prompt  or  more  univer- 
sal than  to-dav. 


FRANKLIN'S 

Illustration  from  " 


BIRTHPLACE 

St.  Bctolpli's  Town.'' 


In  her  latest  book, 
Mary  Caroline  Craw- 
ford gives  us  a  very 
entertaining  picture  of 
old  Boston  and  the  in- 
habitants  thereof. 
Under  the  title  of 
"St.  Botolph's  Town," 
the  author  has  gathered 
together  a  quantity  of 
interesting  material, 
constructing  for  us  an 
historical  narrative 
of  the  modern  docu- 
mentary class. 

The  notable  feature  of  the  work  is  the 
unusual  completeness  of  its  biographical 
sketches,  giving  us  a  far  more  rounded 
and  adequate  idea  of  the  men  and  women 
who  made  up  the  life  of  the  old  city  than 
we  have  seen  elsewhere,  at  least  in  so 
accessible  a  form.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous,  and  being  largely  portraits, 
assist  in  giving  us  this  distinct  view  of 
the  personality  of  the  actors  in  those 
scenes  which,  however  intrinsically  trivial 
they  may  have  been  at  the  time,  are  of 
vital  importance  to-day  from  that  which 
has  developed  from  them. 

The  book  is  published  by  Iy.  C.  Page  & 
Co.,  of  Boston,  at  $1.50. 


On  Passing  Another  Milestone 


By  THE  PUBLISHERS 


THE  friends  of  the  New  England 
Magazine  will  recall  with  interest 
the  fact  that  this  February  issue 
:ompletes  the  first  cycle  of  twelve  num- 
1  ers  under  the  present  management. 

It  has  been  a  strenuous  year  for  us, 
but  as  we  look  back  at  those  twelve  pic- 
torial covers  and  that  which  lies  between 
I  hem.  we  gather  increased  confidence 
from  the  growth  and  development  which 
they  indicate. 

It  is  not.  however,  of  the  past,  but  of 
the  immediate  future  that  we  wish  to 
speak.  Our  daily  mail  brings  to  our 
desk  so  many  words  of  appreciation  of 
recent  features  of  our  magazine  that  it 
gives  us  especial  pleasure  to  announce 
the  continuance  of  many  of  these. 

Mr.  Lawson's  thought-compelling  ar- 
ticles on  "  The  Future  of  Our  Country  " 
will  continue  throughout  the  year.  Our 
correspondence  indicates  a  wide  and 
increasing  interest  in  this  series. 

There  will  be  two  more  instalments  of 
the  Unpublished  Letters  of  Wendell 
Phillips,  as  arranged  by  Mr.  Nathan 
Haskell  Dole,  which  will  need  no  further 
commendation  than  the  instalment  which 
appears  in  the  present  issue. 

Mr.  H.  Addington  Bruce's  valuable 
narrative  of  The  Siege  of  Brookfield  will 
be  read  with  all  the  greater  interest  for 
the  unavoidable  delay  of  a  month  in  its 
publication.  Such  an  article  is  not 
merely  a  contribution  to  a  cunent  issue 
of  a  magazine,  it  is  a  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  New  England  history. 
These    historical    papers   by   Mr.    Bruce 

ill  be  continued  in  future  numbers, 
with  many  equally  notable  articles. 

We  shall  also  be  able  to  present  in  the 

March  number  our  previously  announced 

lecture,  by    Mr.   John   La  Farge,  on   the 

Minor  Arts,  illustrated  by  examples  from 

llectionsin  the  Boston  Art  Museum. 

Another  announcement.  Under  the 
caption  "Stranger  than  Fiction"  we 
shall  publish  a  most  remarkable  chapter 


in  the  lives  of  Caroline  Bonaparte,  Murat, 
and  other  important  figures  of  the  Na- 
poleonic era. 

This  work  is  from  the  always  strong 
and  lucid  pen  of  Miss  Zitella  Cocke,  and 
the  new -materials  to  which  she  has  had 
access  in  the  preparation  of  her  article 
are  letters  and  personal  memorials  of 
the  wife  of  an  American  diplomat  whose 
knowledge  of  the  situation  described  was 
of  a  most  intimate  kind.  Our  readers 
cannot  look  forward  to  this  article  with 
too  great  a  zest. 

Under  the  head  of  Fiction,  we  offer  as 
a  headliner  more  of  Ben  Blow's  "Alexan- 
der," stories.  We  are  also  glad  to  an- 
nounce more  of  Dorothy  Canfield's  always 
popular  tales,  and  some  very  excellent 
work  by  that  popular  and  rising  writer, 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Sweet. 

The  March  number  will  contain  the 
second  and  third  prize  stories  in  our 
Undergraduate  Story  Contest.  Our  fic- 
tion pages  will  continue  to  win  new 
friends  among  that  large  number  of 
readers  who  love  a  good  story.  In  fact, 
our  fiction  pages  will  be  among  the 
brightest  and  best  that  we  have  ever 
offered. 

Such  a  gathering  of  strong  material  in 
one  number  may  seem  to  our  readers  a 
little  lavish,  but  it  is  not  our  policy  to 
hold  back  any  good  things  that  come  to 
our  desk.  For  that  is  another  side  of  the 
story  of  a  growing  magazine.  Not  only 
the  circulation  lists,  but  the  editor's 
table  rejoices  in  new  friends,  and  we  are 
able  to  announce  that  our  forthcoming 
numbers  will  fully  maintain  the  high 
standard  set  by  this  February  issue  and 
by  that  which  we  are  now  announcing 
for  March,  as  these  have  followed  hard 
upon  our  strong  December  number. 

There  is  but  one  best  way  to  secure 
and  enjoy  all  of  these  good  things  and 
that  is  to  become  one  of  our  permanent 
household  by  sending  us  your  subscrip- 
tion and  talking  about  us  to  your  friends. 


Great  Industries  of  New  England 

THE  GREATEST  MILL  IN  THE  WORLD 
By  joseph  McCarthy 
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Arden,  W.  M.  Wood's  Andovkr  Home 


AT  Lawrence,  Mass.,  a  mill  was 
started  on  its  career  of  turning 
out  finished  worsted  goods,  in 
1906,  just  eight  months  after  ground  was 
broken  for  its  foundation,  that  is  said  by 
a  great  many  expert  mill  men  to  be 
rightly  entitled  the  greatest  mill  in  the 
world. 

It  is  such  a  mill  as  made  many  of  the 
old-time  mill  men  gasp  when  they  first 
saw  it  in  completed  shape  and  in  working 
order.  They  gasped  with  awe  and  aston- 
ishment not  only  at  its  tremendous  pro- 
portions, its  magnificent  equipment  of 
machinery,  and  its  unparalleled  capacity 
for  turning  raw  wool  into  the  finest  fin- 
ished suitings,  but  at  the  almost  unheard 
of  consideration  given  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  six  thousand  men  and 
women  who  were  to  work  therein. 

And  when  you  think  of  how  the  average 
mill  man,  big  hearted  and  big  brained  as 
he  is,  has  been  brought  up  in  the  old- 
time  factories  and  under  old-time  con- 
ditions, it  will  not  seem  so  strange  that 
they  were  awestruck  and  dumfounded. 
For  among  other  things  in  the  new  Wood 
mill  at  Lawrence,  for  that  is  the  mill 
reputed  to  be  the  greatest  in  the  world, 


was  an  escalator  to  be  used  by  the  mill 
help. 

If  you  can  fancy  how  an  old-time 
Southern  planter  felt  at  the  idea  of  the 
field  hands  in  the  days  "before  the  war' ' 
coming  in  and  sitting  at  the  dining-table 
at  the  "great  house,"  you  can  get  an  idea 
of  how  some  of  the  old-time  agents  and 
superintendents  of  mills  felt  at  the  idea  of 
providing  a  moving  stairway  for  the  mill 
help  to  reach  their  work  on  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  story.  But  it  was 
in  the  Wood  mill,  along  with  many  an- 
other thing  that  showed  that  the  directing 
mind  which  ordered  that  such  a  structure 
should  rise  on  a  tree-grown  river  bank 
really  believed  that  mill  operatives  were 
his  fellow-beings. 

How  Mr.  Wood  came  to  have  the  esca- 
lator installed  in  this  big  mill  is  character- 
istic of  the  man  and  his  attitude  towards 
the  army  of  employees  who  work  in  the 
various  mills  controlled  by  him.  While 
he  was  planning  the  mill  he  was  in  New 
York.  After  a  trying  day's  work  in  the 
hot  early  summer  he  was  preparing  to 
go  up  town  to  his  hotel.  He  was  pretty 
well  fagged  when  he  reached  the  elevated 
station,  and  the  thought  of  climbing  the 
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stairs  was  still  more  fatiguing.  But  he 
had  reached  an  elevated  station  where 
there  was  an  escalator,  and  he  di  \  not  have 
to  climb  the  stairs.  The  idea  then  came 
to  his  mind  of  how  convenient  an  esca- 
lator would  be  for  the  hard-working  men 
and  women  who  would  labor  in  the  upper 
stories  of  his  new  six-story  mill.  He  im- 
mediately decided  to  notify  the  architects 
to  change  their  plan  so  that  an  escalator 
could  be  installed. 

But  that  is  only  one  of  the  many  up  to 
date  and  humane  contrivances  in  this 
monster  mill.  It  has  recreation  rooms 
for  the  help,  uniting  rooms,  playrooms 
for  the  children  who  may  bring  dinners 
to  their  parents,  a  first-class  restaurant 
where    meals    are    served  at    cost  to  all 


the  employees  who  care  to  patronize  it, 
and  the  airiest  and  brightest  of  working- 
rooms  for  all. 

These  evidences  of  his  consideration 
for  the  men  and  women  who  do  the  labo- 
rious work  in  his  mill  has  endeared  him 
to  all  the  farsighted  people  of  Lawrence. 
They  admire  him  for  these  revelations  of 
his  character  as  well  as  for  the  magical 
change  that  has  come  over  the  destiny  of 
Lawrence  since  his  advent . 

From  the  stagnant  mill  town  of  1885- 
1886  they  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Wood 
has  been  one  of  the  main,  if  not  the  main, 
factors,  in  doubling  its  population  in 
twenty  years,  and  in  giving  the  lie  to  these 
prophets  of  woe  who  were  predicting  that 
it  would   never  grow   any  greater.     Its 
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at  Lawrence,  Mass. 


industries  have  doubled  their  capacity 
for  employing  operatives  since  he  went 
to  Lawrence,  and  proved  that  here  in  old 
New  England  there  are  opportunities 
awaiting  the  coming  of  the  right  man 
which  will  show  more  golden  returns  than 
any  of  the  glittering  West  can  offer. 

Of  course  no  one  recognizes  better  than 
Mr.  Wood  himself  that  others  have  done 
much  to  advance  Lawrence,  and  no  one 
would  be  quicker  to  disclaim  any  pre- 
tensions that  all  the  wonderful  growth 
of  Lawrence  in  the  past  twenty  years  was 
due  to  him.  Other  enterprising  mill  men 
have  done  their  share  toward  expanding 
the  chances  for  gainful  employment  that 
has  led  to  the  doubling  of  the  population 
in  that  time. 


But  it  would  be  but  simple  justice  to 
say  that  Mr.  Wood  has  been  in  the  van 
and  has  done  more  than  any  one  other 
mill  man  to  show  that  not  in  the  West, 
not  in  the  South,  but  here  in  New  Eng- 
land where  the  water  powers  are,  where 
the  intelligent  working  people  are,  where 
in  the  energizing  airs  of  our  New  England 
climate,  lie  the  best  opportunities  for 
fame  and  fortune. 

Figures  are  dull  things.  Statistics 
convey  only  a  conception,  a  very  faint 
one  sometimes,  of  the  thing  they  are 
trying  to  portray  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  But  they  serve  like  the  lines 
jotted  down  in  perspectiveless  Chinese 
painting  to  give  something  on  which  a 
rightly  imaginative  person  can  get  within 
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seeing  distance  of  what  they  are  intended 
to  convey.  So  for  a  few  figures  and 
statistics  regarding  this  mill  that  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  greatest  along  many 
lines. 

Measure  with  your  mind's  eye  a  third 
of  a  mile  of  the  earth's  surface.  That 
represents  the  extreme  length  of  the 
Wood  mill  at  a  moderate  estimate  for 
taking  in  the  building  which  is  a  compo- 
nent part  of  it,  as  it  was  designed  to  fur- 
nish power  for  it,  and  you  will  cover  two 
thousand  feet  in  length  with  any  tape 
tried  on  the  Wood  mill. 

Then  for  most  of  its  length  it  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  wide,  in 
some  places  portions  of  it  reaching  the 
width* of  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet. 
It  is  six  good  stories  above  the  high 
granite  basement  that  bears  the  super- 
structure. 

It  has  nearly  thirty  acres  of  floor  space 
under  one  roof.  It  consumes  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  wool 
a  week  when  running  to  capacity.  It 
covers  2,200,000  square  feet.  And  for  a 
few  monetary  statistics  it  might  be  added 
that  the  land,  mill  rights,  buildings, 
machinery,  new  equipment,  and  working 
capital  represent  a  working  capital  of  an 
investment  of  ten  million. 

If  the  government  at  Washington 
should  suddenly  decide  to  order  uniforms 
for  one  hundred  thousand  new  troops  the 
Wood  mill  could  fill  the  order  long  before 
the  government  could  get  the  troops. 
More  than  one  hundred  thousand  sheep 
are  sheared  every  week  to  supply  the  call 
of  the  Wood  mill  when  running  on  full 
time. 

Electricity  generated  by  steam  is  the 
motive  power  employed.  The  boiler 
house  con  tains  a  battery  of  forty  hori- 
zontal boilers  of  the  Robb-Mumford  make. 
There  are  two  steel  smokestacks  ten  and 
one  half  feet  in  diameter  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  high.  As  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  mill  the  boiler  house  is  so  ar- 
ranged  as  to  admit  increasing  the  number 
of  the  boilers  in  case  more  power  is  needed. 

In  the  engine  room  there  is  one  double 

ler,  lion  condensing  engine  of  eigh- 

teen   hundred   horsepower,  on   the  shaft 

rfiich  is  a  direct  connected  generator 

hundred  kilowatts,  and  a  com- 


pound condensing  engine  with  four 
cylinders,  two  vertical  and  two  horizon- 
tal, on  the  shaft  of  which  is  a  direct  con- 
nected generator  of  four  thousand  kilo- 
watts. Ample  space  is  left  in  the  engine 
house  for  more  engines. 

The  main  mill  rests  on  a  foundation  as 
solid  as  a  rock  made  of  a  reinforced  con- 
crete, and  concrete  columns  were  placed 
throughout  the  structure,  so  that  a  col- 
lapse of  the  mill  is  practically  an  impossi- 
bility. None  of  the  six  stories  rest  on 
the  others,  but  on  these  concrete  columns, 
so  that  it  would  be  possible  to  remove 
one  of  the  middle  stories  and  yet  not 
cause  the  building  to  collapse  or  even 
weaken  it  to  any  extent. 

It  is  easy  to  get  those  kind  of  statistics 
and  to  put  them  down  in  type.  But  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  get  the  statistics  that 
will  do  anything  toward  representing  the 
greatness  of  heart  that  made  Mr.  Wood 
so  solicitous  about  the  comfort  of  his 
operatives,  and  that  the  discriminating 
citizens  of  Lawrence  are  never  tired  of 
praising  and  holding  up  as  an  example. 
And  it  is  an  example  that  shines  afar,  as 
was  shown  when  the  commissioners  from 
the  Chinese  government  paid  it  a  special 
visit  last  year  because  they  had  heard  it 
was  one  of  the  wonders  of  industrial 
America.  As  such  an  example  and  em- 
blem of  America's  supremacy  in  manu- 
facturing it  is  one  more  illustration  of  the 
creative  value  of  a  poor  boy's  ideal. 

Mr.  Wood  had  the  ideal  with  him  when 
he  was  like  dozens  of  other  hustling 
young  men  in  their  twenties,  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Washington  mill  of  Lawrence. 
Unlike  most  of  them  he  lived  to  see  his 
ideal  realized,  because  he  had  that  per- 
sistence that  is  so  necessary  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  an  ideal.  And  as  mentioned 
previously  he  had  that  dash  of  adven- 
turous experimenting  which  all  great 
captains  of  whatever  live  line  of  human 
endeavor  have.  As  an  example,  it  is 
said  that  in  the  first  years  of  his  service 
with  the  reorganized  and  struggling 
Washington  mills  he  was  on  the  road 
trying  to  place  their  men's  suitings  and 
overcoats  with  the  wholesale  and  jobbing 
houses. 

Instead  of  starting  out  with  the  regular 
routine   of    fellow  commercial    travelers 
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he  had  the  best  tailor  in  New  York  make 
for  him  six  suits  out  of  the  kind  of  goods 
he  was  trying  to  place.  When  he  was 
expatiating  on  his  wares  he  simply  drew 
attention  to  how  the  goods  would  look 
when  made  up.  He  is  said  to  have  made 
the  most  successful  traveling  representa- 
tive the  mills  ever  had  on  the  road. 

When  young  Wood  went  to  Lawrence 
a  little  over  twenty  years  ago  he  had  all 
the  energy  and  capacity  for  hard,  creative 
work  that  is  so  typical  of  many  New 
England  raised  boys.  But  he  had  in 
addition  just  a  dash  of  the  discoverer's 
imagination  which  could  see  the  great 
possibilities  in  a  mill  city  that  was  in  the 
doldrums  just  then  and  of  which  many 
manufacturers  were  predicting  that  it 
had  reached  its  limit  of  development  and 
could  not  hope  to  do  more  than  hold  its 
own  in  the  future. 

With  this  equipment  he  went  to  work 
in  the  counting  room  of  the  Washington 
mills,  which  had  practically  failed  a  year 
or  two  before,  and  had  been  taken  over 
by  Mr.  Ayer,  of  Lowell.  Mr.  Ayer  was 
a  shrewd  and  successful  business  man  and 
he  soon  had  the  mill  in  successful  running 
order  again. 

Young  Mr.  Wood,  though,  early  proved 
to  be  the  most  efficient  lieutenant  Mr. 
Ayer  had  in  his  Lawrence  enterprise,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  was  the  main- 
spring and  guiding  force  that  was  sending 
the  Washington  mills  along  to  new  and 
greater  prosperity.  To-day  it  employs 
on  the  average  five  thousand  operatives. 

His  work  with  the  Washington  mills 
made  it  easy  for  him  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence and  the  backing  of  capitalists,  and 
he  put  into  successful  operation  a  plan 
of  his  for  the  consolidation  of  the  woolen 
mills  of  New  England  which  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  American  woolen 
company,  with  Mr.  Wood  at  the  head  of 
it. 

This  brilliant  success  at  once  placed 
him  at  the  very  forefront  of  the  woolen 
manufacturers  of  America,  and  gave  him 
a  commanding  position  in  the  eyes  of  the 
wool  gowers  and  the  woolen  manufac- 
turers the  world  over. 

His  next  step  was  made  easier,  and  when 
he  announced  early  in  1905  that  he  was 
going  to  build  the  most  modern  and  best 


equipped  worsted  mill  that  money  and 
skill  could  erect  there  were  few  to  ques- 
tion that  he  would  carry  out  his  announce- 
ment successfully. 

But  few  even  then  gave  him  credit 
for  the  ability  and  the  intention  to  erect 
the  largest  worsted  mill  in  the  world  as 
well  as  the  one  where  the  operatives 
would  have  the  greatest  opportunity  to 
do  their  work  under  comfortable  and 
healthful  surroundings.  There  were  not 
many  either  who  would. 

But  he  did,  and  in  Lawrence  in  1906, 
just    twenty    years   after   he   first   went 
there,  a  poor  boy,  he  had  the  satisfaction  j 
of  seeing  in  operation  such  a  mill. 

Around  the  great  Wood  mill  and  the ' 
Washington  mill  of  Lawrence,  prosaic 
and  humdrum  as  they  may  seem,  when 
humming  with  the  energized  workings 
of  thousands  of  human  bees,  hangs  the 
fragrance  of  that  old  idyll  of  humanity, 
that  old  yet  ever  new  idyll  that  had  its 
first  recorded  success  in  the  dim  dawn  of 
history  when  Jacob  married  his  em- 
ployer's daughter  after  proving  his  worth 
by  service.  Mr.  Wood  married  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Ayer  just  twenty  years 
ago.  Their  married  life  has  been  ideally 
happy  and  four  children  have  come  to 
bless  the  union. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  have  a  most  charm- 
ingly laid  out  and  situated  home  in  An- 
dover,  the  academic  suburb  of  Lawrence. 

They  have  also  a  residence  in  Boston 
and  a  summer  home  on  Buzzard's  Bay, 
where  they  have  had  for  neighbors  ex- 
President  Cleveland  and  the  late  Joseph 
Jefferson. 

Mr.  Wood  is  an  enthusiastic  yachtsman, 
as  is  his  son,  who  has  been  taught  to 
handle  a  boat  with  skill  and  safety.  There 
is  also  no  more  ardent  follower  of  automo- 
biling  than  Mr.  Wood,  and  his  cars  are 
generally  able  to  keep  in  front  of  the  dust 
raised  by  most  other  cars  on  the  road,  as 
well  as  being  noted  for  their  comfort. 

When  the  romances  of  New  England 
of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  are  being 
written,  the  romances  of  great  and  crea- 
tive work  done  by  men  who  started  life 
poor  in  purse  but  rich  in  mind  and  the 
blood  that  cleaves  a  way.  the  story  of 
Mr.  Wood  and  the  great  Wood  mill  will 
hold  a  leading  place.     As  the  Wood  mill 
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Stands  in  its  place  in  Lawrence  and  in  the 
minds  of  every  leading  manufacturer  of 
the  country  as  the  model  of  its  kind,  so 
will  the  career  of  Mr.  Wood  stand  out  as 
a  beacon  and  an  incentive  to  hundreds 
of  New  England  born  boys  of  what  they 
can  do  here  in  the  rugged  old  cradle  of 
the  American  race. 

But  much  as  Mr.  Wood  has  accom- 
plished it  is  only  a  forerunner,  those  who 
know   him   best   think,  of  what  he  will 


accomplish.  For  he  is  a  young  man  yet, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  being  on  the  sunny 
side  of  fifty. 

His  fertile  brain,  his  unconquerable 
perseverance,  his  resourceful  mind  and 
his  clear- visioned  view  of  the  tremendous 
possibilities  of  this  country  make  it  more 
than  likely  that  before  his  active  career 
closes  he  will  double  the  great  mills  his 
company  now  owns  in  Lawrence  as  well 
as  the  mills  it  controls  in  other  cities. 


Another  View  of  W.  M.  Wood's  Home  at  Andover 
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